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^  Neln  Heat's  !^mn. 

BT     THE     BEV.     J.     BALDWIN     BBOWN,     B.A. 

It  19  well  to  open  the  New  Year  with  praise.  like  David,  we  "will 
fling  of  laeTcjf  and  of  judgment ;  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  will  we  fdng." 
Song  was  the  native  speech  of  David's  spirit;  whenever  he  was  most 
himadf  he  broke  forth,  like  the  birds,  into  song.  His  very  moan  is 
music.  Now  out  of  the  depths,  which  few  have  ever  fathomed  so  deeply, 
there  come  up  tones  of  fierce  desperation  or  pathetic  wailing,  but  always 
tempered  by  something  which  saved  them  from  discord ;  and  now  he 
trills  his  joy-notes  in  the  height,  "still  quiring  with  the  young-eyed 
chembim,"  at  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  making  such  music  in  both  that 
man  in  all  his  generations  has  striven  to  tune  by  its  pitch  both  his  plaint 
and  his  praise.  After  three  thousand  years  this  man  remains  the  Divine 
Singer ;  he  most  of  all  men  has  been  able  to  make  music  for  a  world.  And 
I  think  that  the  fundamental  element  of  this  nature,  whose  life  was  one 
great  symphony,  was  his  boundless  and  unfaltering  sense  of  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord.  Deep  as  he  might  fall,  the  uneiTing  instinct  of  his  heart 
told  him  that  God's  mercy  was  still  beneath  him.  High  as  he  might  soar, 
that  mercy  was  above  him  stilL  Mercy  above,  beneath,  around  !  He 
moved  in  a  sphere  of  mercy,  and  in  that  sphere  he  sang,  as  all  must  sing 
who  have  a  boundless  sense  of  the  goodness  and  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  Lord.  Nothing  kills  music  but  despair.  Hell  is  songless,  and  hell 
alone  I  There  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  in  the  outer  darkness  ; 
music  there  can  be  nona  Hope  is  its  inspiration  ;  mercy  is  the  atmo- 
sphere of  its  life.     The  world,  over  whose  portal  it  is  written 

"  Forsake  all  hope,  all  you  who  enter  here,*' 

is  a  world  of  essential  discords.     Song  is  for  the  Angels,  and  the  "  saved 
by  hope  "  in  heaven.     And  we,  the  .prisoners  of  hppo,  captives,  yet  with 
vou  ay.  » 
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a  great  hope  in  God's  mercy,  in  the  love  of  Cknl  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord,  may  catch  and  repeat,  though  with  stammering  tongue,  some 
notes  of  the  triumphant  music,  which  fills  the  worlds  that  live  in  the 
fall  sunlight  of  God's  lova  The  song  grows  fuller  and  richer  as  the 
light  df  this  kdp^  the  good  hope  t£rou^  grtuse,  shines  ckarey  and 
steadier  through  the  night  of  our  sins  and  sorrows.  13jd  who  out  of  the 
depths  could  pour  forth  such  a  strain  as  this — "  Deep  calleth  unto  deep 
at  the  noise  of  Thy  waterspouts  :  all  Thy  waves  and  lEby  billows  are  gone 
over  me.  Yet  the  Lotd  will  command  His  loting-kilidness  in  the  day- 
time, and  in  the  night  His  song  shall  be  with  me,  and  my  prayer  unto 
the  God  of  my  life,"  Psalm  zlii.  7,  8 — ^had  not  much  to  leam  about 
God's  love  and  mercy,  even  from  the  Angels  who  are  before  the  throne. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  large  human  sphere  which  this  man  filled,  which 
brought  him  so  fully  in  contact  with  the  Divine.  He  lived  a  laiger, 
freer,  broader,  bolder  life  than  inofiit  tnefi )  liis  range  was  wider,  and 
brought  him,  therefore,  into  contact  with  a  wider  sphere  of  God.  The 
man  whose  nature  and  life  had  these  notes  within  their  compass — '^  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to  Thy  loving->kindness ;  Mcoitling 
imto  the  multitude  of  Thy  tender  mercies,  blot  out  my  transgressions. 
Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  tae  fixmi  my  sin. 
For  t  acknowledge  my  transgression ;  and  my  ton  is  ever  before  me.'^ 
Psalm  li  1 — 3.  And,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light  Imd  Iny  salvation;  whom  6hall 
Ifear?  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life ;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afrfidd  f 
When  the  wicked,  even  mine  enemies  and  inj  foes,  came  upon  me  to  eat 
up  my  flesh,  they  stumbled  and  fell.  Though  an  host  should  ^nciimj) 
against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  f<fear ;  though  war  should  rise  against  ih^, 
in  this  will  I  be  confident.  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that 
will  I  seek  after ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  thd 
days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  ifl  His 
temple."  Psalm  xxvii.  1 — 4,  And  who,  sinning  as  David  sinned, 
could  repent  as  David  repented,  believe  as  David  beHeved,  and  triumph 
as  David  triumphed  in  the  abounding  mercy  and  love  of  God,  must  nee<ft 
gain  a  lai'ge  and  rich  experience  of  God  and  of  His  ways  suoh  as  meil  of 
smaller  range  look  upon  as  transcendant,  and  which  becomes  the  book 
out  of  which  they  read  what  they  know  of  God.  Strike  Datid's  Bttlftis 
out  of  the  sacred  handbook  of  any  genemtion,  and  tneasufe  the  gap 
which  would  be  left  in  its  Divine  knowledge,  and  the  impoveiishiHetit 
which  would  befall  its  religious  life  !  And  it  was  the  perfwJt,  child-like, 
and  in  the  true  sense  guileless  simplicity  of  his  life^  which  made  its 
largeness;  he  lived  his  life  out  boldly  as  few  but  children  live.  Terily 
we  must  become  like  little  children,  as  frank,  fearless,  guileless,  and  free, 
if  we  would  leam  as  David  learnt  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  **  I  will  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment ;  unto  Thee,  O  Lord^  will 
I  sing."    And  it  shall  be  my  New  Year's  hymn.    Meroj-^not  mersieB, 
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but  ^e  FotUkiftin  ontcf  which  meroies  spring.  Judgmcut-^notjudg* 
iBMils,  but  the  Pbwer  which  exerdBes  judgment,  and  coneems  itself  wiUi 
the  nudntenanoe  of  righteouanen  in  the  world.  I  aaj  this  ia  our  New 
TearVi  hymn. 

It  fitrikea  ind  that  theae  great  and  constant  oocaaiona,  so  fiill  of 
^(rfsnm    interest  and   auggestiony    yet  lecutring  in   such  stead/  and 
wnatant  <mier|  should  reoall   to  us,  not  specialitiea  of  mercy  or  of 
jtidgment,    not    particular   aets    of   mercy  or    strokes    of  judgment 
whieh  tnay  be  lodged  in  the  memory,  but   something  broader   and 
deeper,  something  out  of  idiich  the  New  Years  themselves  oome^  the 
mifidling  fountain  of  morcy  in  the  heart  of  God«     We  get  bewildered 
btt)odilig  oTer  details.    We  recount  this  mercy  and  that  mercy,  we  weigh 
them  against  eabh  other,  and  weigh  out  our  gratitude ;  and  we  foiget 
that  **our  God  is  merciful,"  full  of  mercy;  full,  not  as  a  fbuntain  whose 
tetel  fluetuates  with  the  seasons,  but  as  the  great  ocean  which  supplies 
all,  and  is  ever  to  the  brim.     ^*  I  will  sing  of  mercy."     Yea,  though 
merdes  seem  scant  and  wide  asunder,  mercy  abides ;  and  the  fountain 
Is  as  full  and  the  flow  as  f^  as  the  day^piing;  whioh  shines  ever, 
whether  our  hemispheire  for  the  momenc  be  in  sunlight  or  shadow ;  so 
shines  Qod's  mersy^  whether  the  clouds  have  scattered  or  gathered  for 
the  moment  darkly  around  our  souls.    The  day-spring  rises  surely, 
whether  the  world  bo  waking  or  sleeping.     The  years  renew  their  circuits 
whether  the  generations  livd  or  die.    There  is  a  calm  and  even  awful 
grandeur  about  these  cotistant  processes  of  nature.     There  is  a  yet 
grander  stedfivBtness  in  the  meroy  of  the  Lord.    *' As  for  man,  his  days 
are  as  grass :  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  fiourisheth.     For  the  wind 
pssseth  over  it)  and  it  is  gone ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no 
mot^     But  the  mersy  of  the  Lord  is  firom  everlasting  to  everlasting 
ttpon  them  that  ftar  Him,  and  His  righteousness  unto  children's  children  : 
to  such  as  keep  his  covenant^  and  to  those  that  remember  his  oom- 
mandments  to  do  them."     Psalm  ciii.  16 — 18.     It  is  like  the  heaven 
above  ua.     Clouds  may  veil  it,  but  the  sun  is  behind  them,  and  is  the 
ooftquerof.    The  gloom  endures  but  for  the  moment;  the  day  shines 
again,  andwiU  shiudfef  ever,  because  "God  is  light."     Bemember,  on 
the  daHcest  day  the  sun  is  shining  as  brightly  as  on  the  most  radiant ; 
you  hliv«  btl%  to  rise  through  thin  layers  of  cloud  to  see  him  in  all  his 
spkndottLt,  whilo  Us  light  and  warmth  from  their  unseen  fountains  filter 
^tmm^  th(3  mists,  and  nourish  and  cherish  the  life  of  all  living  things ; 
and  thus  in  the  deepest,  saddest  night  of  sorrow,  all  that  makes  the  life 
t[  yottt  spirit)  the  sympathy  and  love  of  friends,  and  the  thousand 
remedial  tooches  whioh  attend  every  chastisement  from  His  hand,  flow 
down  from  ike  exhattstless  fountain  of  mercy  which  never  falters  or 
wearies,  Whosb  full  tides  of  blessing  are  renewing  ever  the  life  and  glad- 
ness of  the  wotid.    (Granted  that  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary ;  granted 
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that  your  burden  just  now  is  very  hetivy  to  bear,  and  the  battle  very  hard 
to  fight ;  I  want  you  to-day,  this  New  Year's  day,  to  lift  up  your  heart 
and  sing  of  the  merey  which  will  as  surely  reveal  its  heavenly  beauty, 
and  unfold  the  riches  of  its  loving  ministries  to  your  spirit^  as  the  sun 
will  shine  again,  however,  black  be  the  pall  which  night  may  draw  over 
the  slumbering  world.    I  don't  know  how  it  strikes  you ;  but  the  vision 
one  gets  sometimes,  especially  I  think  at  such  times  as  these^  of  the 
infinite  and  exquisite  goodness,  tenderness,  and  loving-kindness  of  Him 
who  made  us,  who  rules  us,  and  in  whose  hand  is  our  life  and  destiny, 
is  literally  overwhelming.     Words  cannot  express  it ;  the  sense  of  it  can 
only  utter  itself  in  song.     The  world  is  full  of  touches  of  living  lights 
which  play  like  the  smile  of  One  whose  tenderness  and  mercy  are  quite 
infinite,  over  the  face  of  the  creation.     At  moments  a  veil  seems  lifted 
off  the  face  of  familiar  things,  and  a  very  apocalypse  of  beauty,  wisdom, 
goodness,  tenderness,  and  faithfulness,  is  disclosed.     Mercies  new  every 
moxning.    How  little  we  think  of  it !    And  new  every  morning,  because 
mercy  never  grows  old  or  weary.     Through  long,  long  ages  the  fountain 
has  been  flowing ;  each  generation  has  been  nourished,  and  the  world 
has  been  kept  in  living  greenness  by  its  waters,  and  its  flow  this  moment 
is  as  full  and  constant  as  ever,  and  as  free.     Mercy  knows  no  stint.     Its 
one  soirow,  its  oue  long  grief,  is  that  men  should  stint  it  by  plugging 
with  the  mire  of  selfishness  and  lust  the  ducts  by  which  it  flows.     The 
one  great  wrong  to  God  is  to  doubt  Him ;  the  one  great  grief  of  His 
heart  is  the  little  measure  of  His  love  and  mercy  with  which  we  content 
ourselves.    God  is  ever  exuberant,  flowing  over  wiih  bounty  and  blessing. 
His  cry  to  us  is  to  open  wide  the  channels  of  our  beings  and  let  a  rich 
tide  of  His  mercy  in.    To  believe  that  in  God  it  is  judgment  which 
rejoices  against  mercy,  that  He  loves  a  hard  measure  and  a  stem  rule^ 
that  He  is  most  at  home  with  you  when  He  is  chastising,  and  that  the 
night  of  sorrow  is  the  season  which  is  most  congenial  to  "His  Spirit  as  a 
just  and  upright  ruler  of  a  sinful  world,  is  to  wrong  Him  and  to  grieve 
Him  to  the  heart     There  is  nothing  so  wonderful  and  so  conspicuous  in 
the  constitution  and  texture  of  this  boundless  universe  as  the  exuberant 
goodness  of  its  King,  and  it  has  yet  higher  revelation  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  texture  of  man.     The  world  is  really  radiant  with  the  splendour 
of  that  goodness ;  motes  and  mists  cross  it  and  veil  it ;  tliere  are  strong 
dark  spots,  as  on  the  sun,  over  the  full-orbed  disc  of  mercy  which  shines 
through  the  creation.  But  these  are  accidental;  the  goodness  is  essential. 
The  sorrow,  the  woe,  the  wailing,  which  seem  sometimes  to  fill  the 
world  have  come  hither  by  the  will  of  the  finite,  and  they  are  finite  as 
the  will  that  made  them.     The  infinite  will  made  it  all  beautiful  and 
blessed  at  the  first,  so  that  the  very  morning  stars  burst  out  into  song ; 
and  the  infinite  will  shall  make  it  beautiful  and  blessed  at  the  last^  and 
the  morning  stars  shall  sing  once  more  over  the  glorious  splendour  of  the 
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new  creatioiL  And  with  their  song  shall  blend  the  tones  of  a  loftier, 
more  holy,  more  awfol  music,  as  the  great  hymn  of  the  company  of  the 
firstborn  shall  rise  from  the  innumerable  ransomed  and  glorified  throng, 
and  fill  the  eternal  temple  with  its  praise.  '*'  Great  and  marvellous  are 
Thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty  :  just  and  true  are  all  Thy  ways,  thou 
King  of  sainta"  I  say  that  mercy  is  the  essential  element.  Your 
sorrows  are  dark  spots  against  a  background  of  radiant  brightness.  Do 
not  talk  of  your  mercies  as  if  they  were  the  few  bright  spots  against  a 
background  of  boundless  gloom.  There  is  an  end  to  night,  but  day 
IB  ^dless.  There  is  an  end  to  sorrow ;  but  joy  is  everlasting.  There  is 
an  end  to  shadow ;  but  light  is  infinite.  There  is  an  end  to  all  things, 
bat  to  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  the  men  He  loves.  Can  anything  mate 
the  exuberant  goodness  which  utters  itself  in  these  strains — ''For 
a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee ;  but  with  great  mercies  will  I 
gather  thee^  Jn  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  fiioe  from  thee  for  a  moment ; 
but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  the  Lord 
thy  Redeemer."    Isaiah  liv.  7,  8. 

Sing  then  of  mercy ;  the  meix^y  which  made  you  as  you  are,  with 
your  boundless  capacities  of  being  and  of  being  blessed ;  the  exquisite 
&culty  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  tuned  to  the  most  perfect  concord  with 
the  beauty,  the  goodness,  the  gladness,  of  the  natural,  the  human,  and 
the  heavenly  worlds.  ''  Fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  Yea,  and 
most  blessedly,  in  such  a  world  as  this.  But  for  what  your  will  has 
brought  into  it,  your  life  in  such  a  universe  of  splendid,  glorious  beauty 
as  each  morning's  dawn  unveils,  would  be  one  long  sensation  of  bliss. 
Richer  even  than  all  this  is  the  inner  world  of  human  thought,  activity, 
and  love,  in  which  His  mercy  has  made  you  dwell.  Measure  not  all 
that  flows,  but  all  that  might  flow  into  your  being  from  the  great  past 
and  greater  present  of  humanity,  if  you  straitened  not  what  God's 
mercy  has  made  large  and  free.  Mothers,  brothers,  children,  friends, 
scholars,  artists,  workmen,  measure  the  joys,  the  inspirations^  which 
mi^t  come  to  your  being,  as  a  man  with  human  interests  in  the  great 
human  world,  the  human  world  of  all  ages,  the  human  world  of  eternity ; 
and  break  forth  into  singing,  and  let  the  burden  of  your  song  be,  not 
the  merdes  only,  but  the  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

And  if  out  of  the  deamess  and  tightness  of  these  bonds  inevitable 
sorrows  must  come  through  sickness  and  death,  magnify  the  mercy  with 
me  which  unveils  the  home  of  an  eternal  and  blest  reunion.  And  if 
struggle,  and  battle,  and  cross-bearing  be  the  tnie  life  of  a  pilgrim  in  a 
world  like  this,  thanks  be  unto  God  for  the  assurance,  "that  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed,"  and  'Hhat  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but 
fi>r  a  moment^  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory."    And  if  the  pains,  and  groans,  and  strifes  of  mortaliiy  make 
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life  one  long  act  of  dying,  glorify  the  mercy  vMch  reveals  thiti  mystery, 
^*  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed.  In  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump :  for  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
ekanged.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  inoorruption,  a&d  thia 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  80  when  this  corruptible  shall  hanne 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then 
shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  wheve  is  iky 
victory  t  The  sting  of  death  is  sin  ;  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law. 
But  thanks  be  to  Gk>d,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  thvough  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."     1  Cor.  xv.  52—57. 

I  will  sing  of  mercy  !  There  was  one,  too,  who  could  sing  of  judg« 
ment.  I  do  not  think  that  judgpnent  here  means  chastisement,  but 
rather  that  righteous  rule  of  Qod,  that  resolution  that  man  shall  be . 
ruled  righteously,  and  ruled  to  righteousness  at  whatever  present  cost, 
which  is  the  spring  of  our  hope  for  eternity.  Blessed  be  God  that  it  is 
no  weak  compromise  with  our  sins  which  His  mercy  seeks ;  that  it  is  no 
surface  and  transitory  peace  which  He  is  bent  on  making  within.  £Us 
righteous  mercy  will  have  sin  uprooted ;  yea,  its  uttermost  root-fibre 
seared  [and  scathed.  Blessed  be  Ood  that  it  is  no  rapid  and  partial 
deliverance  that  He  is  bent  on  working,  and  that  the  vision  is  opened 
wherein  we  stand  '^  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with 
exceeding  joy."  Blessed  be  His  name  that  His  righteousness  and  His 
mercy  meet  in  His  redemption,  and  that  He  reconciles  us  in  one  aot  to 
His  justice,  His  holiness,  and  His  love.  And  now  wa  can  sing  of 
judgments.  They  are  the  way  by  which  His  judgment  works  on  to  its 
righteous  end.  Kever  dare  to  say  of  the  most  deadly  stroke  of 
affliction,  the  most  crushing  and  utter  loss.  An  enemy  hath  done  this. 
No ;  lift  up  thy  heart  to  sing.  There  is  no  deadly  affliction,  there  is  no 
crushing  loss  to  the  man  who  believes  in  the  hand  which  ordweth  all 
things,  who  believes  in  the  world  where  the  rich  harvest  of  pain  shall 
be  gathered,  who  believes,  through  Christ,  in  sorrow  as  the  sphere  oi  a 
Father's  education  of  his  sons  for  the  kingdom  of  everlsating  glory  and 
unclouded  bliss.  Then  "  I  will  sing  of  mercy  and  of  judgment."  In  the 
nights  of  sorrow  I  will  build  my  Ebenezers ;  I  shall  review  them  in 
eternity  aa  the  stages  of  my  way  home  to  heaven  and  to  God. 

'*Iwill  sing  of  mercy  and  of  judgment."  Why  sing?  Wky  not 
simply  speak  His  praise?  Song  is  exuberant  speech.  Thoughts, 
fiielings,  passions,  which  would  make  speech  too  full,  of  which  speech  is 
not  continent,  break  forth  naturally  into  song.  Speech  becomes  song 
when  it  has  too  much  to  say.  When  the  heart  is  too  full  of  thought,  of 
papsicin,  for  common  vent  in  common  words,  it  finds  a  higher  lapgnage, 
larger,  frear,  fuller ;  and  delivers  itself  of  its  burden  in  se»g;    It  mattem 
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Do6  vb^er  the  iMUBsion  be  of  joj  or  sorrow.  If  it  ia  too  Urg^  for 
■pwnh,  miwo  is  its  only  utteanca  David  could  only  tell  in  long  how 
**  the  liCyrd  wu  bis  light  and  hia  aalyation.''  Jeremiali  oould  only  pouf 
&rtl(  in  one  of  t]ie  most  elaborate,  as  well  sm  pathetic,  poems  in  any 
litara^lixie,  the  agony  of  his  heart  when  he  saw  the  desolation  oi 
Jecusalem,  and  the  triumph  of  her  insolent  foes.  In  our  own  time  we 
have  aeon  how  a  great  sorrow  could  only  6nd  yent  in  the  most  aac- 
quisitely  finished  and  musical  poem  in  our  modem  literature.  No 
common  words  could  say  what  "In  Memoriam"  says  to  the  world 
Sing,  then,  because  you  are  conscious  that  the  mercy  which  you  cele- 
brate is  exuberant.  It  flows  over  ever ;  let  your  praise,  too,  overflow  in 
song.  In  heaven  they  have  such  vision  of  it  as  we  cannot  attain  to 
here  ;  and  the  speech  of  heaven,  as  far  as  the  secret  is  unveiled  to  us,  is 
song.  There  is  nothing  which  proves  more  strongly  that  there  are  the 
stirrings  of  a  higher  llfb  in  man,  and  a  fitness  for  a  higher  world,  than 
this  consciousness  of  thoughts^  passions,  aspirations,  which  in  his  common 
speech  are  incommunicable,  and  which  seek  for  themselves  some  utter- 
ance in  a  language  which  is  the  fiimiliar  speech  of  a  higher  world. 

It  ia  wonderful  how  language  labours  under  the  burden  of  the  great 
themes  on  which  such  a  man  as  Paul  was  commissioned  to  discourse  to 
mankind.     You  feel  that  he  touches  the  utmost  limits  of  human  expres- 
sion wh^n  he  speaks  of  the  great  love,  the  great  thoughts,  of  God  ;  and 
the  greatest  is  still  untold.     It  is  in  this  region  of  man's  being,  the 
sense  of  things  unutterable,  that  there  is  the  fullest  prophecy  of  his 
^ture.     The  heir  is  at  school  on  earth.     But  he  finds  within  himself 
the  buddings  of  powers  for  which  he  will  find  a  use  when  he  comes  to 
reign.     "  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groancth  and  travaileth 
together  in  pain  i4util  now."     Romans  viii.   22,      There  is  music  in 
these  groanings  to  the  ear  of  heaven.     They  are  the  speech,  perhapS| 
which  the  angels  most  comprehend,  and  find  likest  their  own.     In  the 
ear  of  Him  who  inspires  them  let  us  be  sure  they  are  psalms  of  suppli« 
cation  or  praise.     Then  "  sing  of  mercy  and  of  judgmeut.     Oh,  magnify 
the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  His  name  together."     Bealize  this 
day  afresh  the  infinite  fbuntaln  of  meroy  out  of  which  your  daily 
mevdai  spring.    Open  your  hearts  to  the  appeal  which  those  mercies 
TDp^     *^  I  beseeoh  yon,  brethrMi,  by  the  mercies  of  Gk>d,  tbat  ye  3rield 
foav  bodies  imto  Him  a  living  saoiifice,  holy  and  acceptable  unto  God, 
vhi4^  k  JQ^T  reasonable  service.''     And  let  your  lives  be  vocal  with 
praise.     Make  life  one  long  psalm  of  thanksgiving, — 

**  Not  thanlcfiil  when  it  plcaaeth  me. 
As  though  thy  mercies  had  spare  days, 
But  such  a  heart  whose  pulse  may  be 

Thy  praise." 

Cultivate  through  life  the  habit,  not  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
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but  of  joyful  acceptance  of  that  will,  whatever  it  may  bring  to  you,  as 
the  one  security  that  all  is  well  with  you — ^weU,  as  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  love  of  the  merciful  Father  would  have  it  to  be.  Never  forget,  if 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  it,  if  the  voice  is  choked  by  sobs,  and  the 
words  are  drowned  with  tears,  as  you  try  to  fuhion  them  on  your  lips, 
never  foiget,  if  you  hold  fust  the  confidence  and  rejoicing  of  your 
hope  in  Christ  firm  imto  the  end — 

"  That  when  on  earth  yon  breathe  no  more, 
The  prayer  oft  mixed  with  tears  before, 
You'll  sing  apon  a  happier  shore. 

Thy  will  be  done." 


BY  B.   W.   DALE,   M.A. 

A.PART  fi'om  the  rapid  extension,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  centuiy, 
of  very  £aJse  and  injurious  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  there  are  permanent  reasons  why  we  should  endeavour 
to  understand  Christ's  own  conception  of  the  ordinance.  It  is  the  most 
solemn  of  all  Christian  services.  It  recalls  the  most  pathetic  hours  of 
Christ's  earthly  history.  Its  real  importance  is  illustrated  by  the  super- 
stitious theory  of  the  rite,  which  is  openly  professed  by  the  Greek  and 
the  Boman  Churches,  and  which  has  tainted  the  Lutheran  churches  of 
Germany,  and  a  numerous  and  powerful  section  of  the  Established 
Church  of  our  own  country. 

In  the  present  series  of  papers,  it  is  not  my  intention,  however,  .to 
adopt  the  polemical  method ;  only  occasionally  will  it  be  necessary  to 
state  and  refute  the  dogmas  which  Evangelical  Christians  commonly 
reject  My  chief  purpose  is  to  discover  what  may  be  learnt  about  the 
Lord's  Supper  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  state  the  truths  and  £Mst8 
which  the  service  was  obviously  intended  to  ez]^bit. 

The  circumstances  in  which  it  was  instituted  are  narrated  at  con- 
siderable length  in  all  the  four  evangelists  :  for  I  can  have  no  doubt  that 
although  St.  John  says  nothing  of  the  actual  institution  of  the  Supper, 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  chapters 
of  his  gospel  were  intended  to  supplement  the  accounts  given  by  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  of  the  events  of  the  last  evening  of 
our  Lord's  earthly  history. 

About  a  week  before  the  crucifixion  our  Lord  came  to  Bethany,  and 
for  five  or  six  nights.  He  probably  slept  in  the  house  of  Martha,  Mary, 
and  Lazarus.  On  the  morning  immediately  preceding  His  death.  He 
told  Peter  and  John  to  go  into  Jerusalem,  and  make  the  arrangements 
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wliich  were  neceBsacy  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  in  the  evening. 
The  direodons  whidi  He  gave  to  them  are  recorded  most  fiilly  by  St. 
Mark  and  by  St.  Luke.  He  said  that  when  they  reached  the  city  they 
woidd  meet  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water ;  that  they  were  to  follow 
liim ;  that  they  were  to  go  into  the  honse  into  which  he  entered ;  that 
th^  were  to  say  to  the  '^goodman  of  the  house/'  <'The  Master  saith 
nnto  thee,  Where  is  the  guest-chamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the  passover 
with  My  disciples ;"  that  the  man  would  show  them  a  large  upper  room, 
prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast ;  and  in  that  room  they  were  to 
^make  ready.''  As  it  was  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jemsalem 
to  receive  strangers  into  their  houses  during  the  great  festivals,  the 
request  of  the  disciples  would  not  seem  singular. 

We  are  not  told  anything  about  the  man  whose  roof  was  the  last  that 
sheltered  our  Lord  before  the  agony  of  the  garden  and  the  shame  of  the 
crosa    Had  he  been  one  of   Christ's  disciples  at  the  time,  or  had  he 
become  one  afterwards,  surely  one  or  other  of  the  Evangelists  would 
have  affectioiiately  recorded  his  name.     There  is  something  very  startling 
m  the  thought  of  how  many  persons  must  have  been  brought  into  close 
contact  with  our  Lord  when  He  was  on  earth,  who  never  acknowledged 
Him  as  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind  :  children  who  were  the 
compamons  of  His  boyhood  at  Nazareth, — young  men  and  women  who 
knew  Him  in  His  youth, — the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  lame,  the  leprous, 
the  sick  wliom  he  healed  while  travelling  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
village  to   village,  in  Galilee,  afber  the  commencement  of  His  public 
ministry.     Some  of  them  believed  on  Him,  but  most  of  them  did  not. 
To  the  end  it  waa  the  same.     It  is  probable  that  the  man  in  whose 
houae  He  ate  His  last  Passover,  and  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  was 
not  one  ot  Ohrist^s  disciples,  and  never  became  one.     It  is  possible  to 
come  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  not 
be  saved. 

It  was  not  with  His  own  family  that  Christ  celebrated  the  Passover. 
They  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time ;  Mary  was  there ;  His  brethren 
were  therei,  and  others  of  His  kindred.  It  would  have  been  natural, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  general  Jewish  custom  for  Him  to  have  been 
with  them.  But ''  neither  did  His  brethren  beliBve  on  Him ;"  and  the 
service  which  He  intended  to  institute  that  night  was  for  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  His  disciples.  He  had  much  to  say  that  could  be  spoken 
only  to  them. 

The  twelve  disciples  themselves,  apostles  though  they  were,  and 
endowed  with  miraculous  gifts,  seem  hardly  to  have  been  in  a  condition 
to  be  the  companions  of  Christ  at  such  a  time  as  thi&  They  were 
hopeleady  perplexed  and  confounded.  Only  a  few  days  before,  Jesus 
had  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph,  amidst  shouts  of  welcome  and  loud 
hoaaanas ;  palm  branches  and  garments  had  been  strewed  in  the  road 
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befoio  Him,  as  thougl^  6e  wore  a  conqueror  ooming  lioQi^  aft^  fiunoua 
viotiories,  or  a  king  entering  his  capital  to  be  crowne4.  But  in  the  wj 
mi4at  of  the  pageant  which  made  the  people  think  that  the  kingdom  of 
Qod  wonld  immediately  appear,  ^e  had  wept  oyer  Jerusalem'  mi  W9^ 
dieted  its  destruction.  When  certain  Gentile  yi^omiyteA  wen)  krooi^ 
to  Him  by  Philip,  He  had  said,  *^  The  hour  is  oome  that  tiift  8on  ci 
Man  should  be  glorified ;"  but  hardly  had  he  said  this,  beftue  the  agiti^ 
tion  came  upon  Him,  which  the  apostles  must  have  so  often  se^i  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  He  exclaimed,  '<  Father,  save  me  fiom  thiq 
boDT :  but  for  this  cause  came  J.  unto  this  hour.  Father,  i^mfy  Thy 
name ;"  and  their  perplexity  and  e wtement  must  huve  been  stnagely 
increased  by  the  voice  from  heaven,  which  answeved,  *^1  have  botii 
glorified  i1^  and  will  glorify  it  again ;"  some,  indeed,  thought  tiie  aotind 
was  thunder,  but  others  said,  *^  An  angel  spake  to  Him."  The  tone  of 
His  discourses  durii^  the  whole  week  had  been  very  remarkable.  In 
public,  He  had  become  stern  and  vehement.  He  had  spoken  the  panlila 
of  the  wicked  husbandmen.  He  had  declared  that  the  kingdom  of  Qod 
should  pass  away  from  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  He  had  add  that 
publicans  and  harlots  would  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  t^e 
men  who  stood  in  the  highest  places  in  the  elect  nation  and  'f^^'ft'Rt'W^ 
at  the  very  altar  of  God.  He  had  denounced  terrible  woes  againat  the 
religious  teachers  of  the  people,  and  against  those  who  were  held  in 
honour  for  their  sanctity:  they  were  '' serpents,''  '<a  generation  of 
vipers,"  and  there  was  no  "  escape  "  for  them  from  '^  the  damnatum  of 
helL"  Yengeance,  which  had  been  held  back  through  preceding  can* 
ti^ries,  was  ^bout  to  descend  in  fiery  torrents,  and  *'  the  blood  of  all  the 
prophets "  was  to  be  visited  on  tl^e  very  men  and  women  who  were 
listeiung  to  His  word.  In  private,  he  had  spoken  to  the  disciples  of 
Jerusalem  being  ^^  compassed  with  armies  "  of  the  sun  baing  daikeiMd, 
the  moon  not  giving  her  ligbt ;  of  the  stars  flEdling  from  heaven  ;  of  the 
sea  raging  with  unusual  tempests.  He  bad  spoken  the  parable  of  the 
ten  virgini%  and  told  the  disciples  to  watch,  for  they  *^  knew  not  the  day 
nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man  would  oome;"  the  parable  of  the 
tal^t^  f^u4  warned  them  of  the  fote  of  the  ^'  unprofitable  servant,^  who 
was  to  be  cast  into  <'  outer  darkness,  amidst  weeping,  and  wailing,  and 
gnashi|ig  of  teeth."  He  had  spoken  to  them  of  the  time  when  the  Btm 
of  Man  was  to  appear  in  ^<His  i^ory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Hhu,'^ 
when  He  will  "  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,  and  before  Him  shall 
be  gathered  all  nations,"  and  He  will  aepaiate  them  into  two  great 
divinona,  condemning  the  wicked  to  <^  everlasting  fire,"  and  welcoming 
the  righteous  into  everlasting  life.  And  yet,  though  there  was  a  mys- 
tery, a  grandeur,  an  awful  authority  about  His  worcb  and  His  bearing, 
which  thcgr  had  never  known  before,  He  had  defended  the  love  of 
M%ry,  wben  ab9  lavished  the  oostly  Qintmeat  upon  His  head,  by  saying 
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thftt  she  luui  btti  anticipated  His  burial ; — ^as  for  tha  poor,  to  whose  w«iit« 
the  ikrea  hundred  pence  might  have  ministered,  ^^the  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not  always." 

What  did  all  this  mean  1  Was  a  great  calamity  impending,  or  waa 
the  glory  of  the  king4om  of  Heaven  about  to  be  manifested  9  Was 
Jesoa  expecting  defeat  and  ruin,  or  rapture  end  victory?  Any  (me 
who  vill  lead  oarefhlly  the  words  of  our  Lord  which  were  spoken  daring 
the  week  immediately  preceding  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Buppev, 
and  whieh  must  have  been  fresh'in  the  minda  of  the  apostles,  will,  I 
Uitnk,  eome  to  the  ooneluaion  that  when  they  met  to  eat  the  Passover 
they  must  have  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitoh  of  excitement. 
That  a  cnsis  of  some  kind  was  at  hand  was  certain.  How  it  would  end 
they  could  not  telL 

Is  it  poiBilile  for  us  to  recover  what  waa  paasing  in  the  miud  of  our 
Lord  Himself  I  Hay  we  without  presumption  venture  to  imagine  what 
His  thoughts  were,  when  He  sdt  down  at  table  that  night  with  Hia 
elect  followers  and  friends  1  That  the  shadour  of  the  coming  darkness 
was  d^paning  upon  Him  is  certain.  His  love  and  pity  for  His  disciples 
mastered  and  repressed  His  emotion,  until  His  brewell  discourse  was 
spokfiB,  and  His  gt^at  prayer  offered ;  but  the  sharp  pains  of  the  Agony 
were  already  shooting  through  Hia  soul.  Let  ua  endeavour,  with  reve- 
renoe  and  with  fear,  to  think  of  what  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
Chciat  when  He  kept  His  last  Passover  and  celebrated  the  firpt  Com- 
umnion. 

His  tfaooghta  must  have  travelled  back  over  the  sixteen  hundred 
yean  of  ain,  and  ^bame,  and  suffering,  of  fitful  repentanoe,  a2)4  speedy 
rakpaa  into  eaima,  which  had  worn  themselves  away  since  tha  original 
Paa»vpr  was  cdofamt^d  on  the  night  of  the  Exodus.  How  different 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  i»ce  and  of  the  world  had  been  from  ^hat 
might  have  bean  expected  1  Sixteen  centuries  ago  the  descendants  of 
Ahsaham  had  haen  delivered  firon^  a  hard  and  degrading  bondage  by  a 
succession  of  splendid  and  terrible  miracles.  Their  oppressors  had  been 
tonnanted  and  punished  with  supernatural  plaguea.  For  the  sake  of  a 
raoe  <if  alav«e,*-^to  avenge  thm  wrongs  and  effeet  their  emancipation, — 
the  BoUe  river  of  Sgypt  bad  been  turned  into  blood,  the  cattle  smitten 
with  munaint  tha  crops  destroyed  by  hail  and  locusts^  and  every  house 
filled  with  team  and  honw,  and  bud  ories  of  agony  by  the  death  of  its 
first-born.  It  was  than  that  the  Passover  was  kept  for  the  first  time ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  waa  over,  the  emaneipaited  nation  went  forth  i^m  the 
land  of  bondage  in  triumph,  lad«i  with  the  treasure  oi  their  former 
maatars.  The  sea  listened  to  the  voice  of  their  leader,  and  the  mighty 
heat  pasffH  through  the  d^th  on  dry  Isnd.  They  raoeived  soon  after^ 
waida  a  wonderfol  revelatioiL  of  Ood'a  eharastar  and  will.    Jehavah 
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desoended  upon  Sinai,  amidst  clouds,  and  thunders,  and  lightnings ;  and 
the  people  heard  the  voice  of  the  Most  High.  Henceforth  they  were  to 
be  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind — an  elect  nation,  consecrated  to 
God's  service,  and  defended  by  His  protection.  Their  religious  rites  and 
their  civil  polity  were  regulated  by  God  Himself,  and  the  very  land  they 
were  to  occupy  was  His  supernatural  gift. 

What  ought  to  have  been  the  history  of  a  race  which  had  commenced 
its  national  life  under  such  conditions  as  these  ?  But  our  Lord  looked 
back  and  remembered  that  the  very  first  generation  had  perished  for  its 
sins  in  the  wilderness ;  that  for  four  hundred  years  afterwards  the 
national  unity  had  been  again  and  again  imperilled ;  and  that  first  one 
part  of  the  country  and  then  another  had  been  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  tribes  which  God  had  commanded  the  people  to  destroy.  Then 
foUowed  the  rejection  of  the  Divine  royalty,  and  the  choice  of  a  king 
whose  crimes  soon  lost  him  his  crown.  The  brief  burst  of  glory  under 
David,  and  the  calmer  splendour  of  Solomon's  reign,  were  clouded  with 
many  misfortunes  and  disgraced  with  many  sins.  No  sooner  had  the 
fourth  king  come  to  the  throne  than  civil  war  broke  out,  and  the  nation 
was  rent  into  two  rival  and  hostile  states ;  and  from  that  moment^  with 
occasional  and  temporary  efforts  at  reformation,  both  Judah  and  Israel 
outraged  all  the  laws  which  their  ancestors  had  received  from  Heaven. 
Anointed  kings  and  consecrated  priests  led  the  people  into  idolatry. 
Inspired  prophets  were  slain.  Sometimes  the  worship  of  God  was  alto- 
gether suspended ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  one  noble  but  despairing 
soul  imagined  that  he  was  left  alone  in  his  fidelity  to  the  God  of  IsraeL 
At  last^  both  kingdoms  were  overthrown,  and  the  children  of  Abraham 
became  captives  in  heathen  lands.  The  captivity  over,  there  was  a  reso- 
lute endeavour  to  return  to  the  true  fidth ;  but  fanaticism  and  formalism 
succeeded  to  idolatry.  Political  independence^  notwithstanding  fierce 
and  heroic  struggles  to  recover  it,  was  lost  again ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  our  Lord  sat  down  with  the  twelve  to  eat  the  Passover,  a  heathen 
governor  held  his  court  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  descendants  of  those  whom 
€k>d  had  delivered  from  Egypt  paid  tribute  to  a  heathen  emperor. 

What  form  the  work  of  our  Lord  would  have  assumed  had  the  history 
been  different  we  cannot  tell ;  but  according  to  the  Divine  conception  of 
the  duty  and  mission  of  the  elect  race,  the  Ohrist  when  he  came^  ought 
surely  to  have  found  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  the  world  prepared 
to  receive  Him.  For  sixteen  hundred  years  there  ought  to  have  been 
a  persistent  testimony  on  the  part  of  one  people  to  the  unity  of  God. 
They  ought  to  have  been  so  fiuthful  to  the  moral  law,  in  their  public 
and  private  life,  that  surrounding  kingdoms  should  have  confessed  the 
Divine  origin  and  power  of  their  faith.  The  secular  prosperity  which 
would  then  have  blessed  them  would  have  attracted  the  wonder  of 
statesmen,  and  provoked  the  speculations  of  philosophera     One  race 
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after  anoUier  might  have  done  homage  to  the  true  God.  Paganism 
might  have  alreftdj  yaniahed  from  the  world.  The  ancient  promise  to 
Ahiaham,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed, 
and  the  prophedes  of  later  days,  that  the  Jewish  Messiah  was  to  reign 
in  lighteoDsness  and  peace  over  the  whole  earth,  <' judging  the  poor  of 
the  people,  aaad  breaking  in  pieces  the  oppressor,"  migiht  have  created 
in  evoiy  land  an  eager  desire  for  His  coming. 

How  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  have  been  manifested  had  the 
course  of  the  world's  history  taken  this  direction  it  is  usekss  to  specu- 
lata  Tnstead  of  all  this,  our  Lord  found  that  the  Jewish  race  were  a 
moekery  and  a  by-word  in  the  East  and  the  West  Their  religion  was 
despised ;  it  had  been  degnded  by  their  ciimes,  and  shamed  by  their 
misfortuneB.  Heathenism,  though  gSnlring  fut,  was  decaying  from  its 
inherent  weakness,  not  under  the  influence  of  a  nobler  fidtL  The 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  were  all  hostile  to  the 
troe  God.  Darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people 
Per  nxteen  centuries  the  Jews  had  virtually  held  the  religious  destiny 
of  the  world  in  their  hands,  and  had  been  nnfkithfdl  to  their  trust. 

Far  from  saving  others,  they  had  not  saved  themselves;  nor  were  they 
even  now  wiUing  to  be  saved.     John  the  Baptist,  indeed,  had  lashed  the 
conscience  of  the  nations  into  temporaxy  activity.     Our  Lord  himself 
had  not  preached  in  vain.    But  his  brief  months  of  popularity  were 
over.    Hb  was  not  ignorant  that  at  that  moment  the  chief  priests  were 
plotting  Hia  death,  and  that  on  the  next  day  the  mob  of  the  dty  would 
cry  fiir  His  blood.     He  was  the  Christ — ^He  knew  it.     He  was  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.     The  saints  of  four  thousand  yean  had  been 
loD^ng  for  His  birth.     In  dark  and  disastrous  times,  they  had  found 
courage  and  patience  in  the  knowledge  that  He  would  appear  at  last, 
and  in  the  hope  that  then  the  miseries  and  sins  of  mankind  would 
speedily  cease.    Psalmists  had  called  upon  the  *'  heavens  "  to  "  rejoice  " 
and  the  <' earth"  to  <'be  glad,''  <<the  sea"  to  '<roar,"  and  <'the  fulness 
thereof^"  because  He  was  coming  "to  judge  the  world  with  righteousness 
and  the  people  with  His  truth."    And  now,  with  the  hopes  of  devout 
and  hdy  men  in  all  generations  in  His  memory,  the  splendid  visions  of 
prc^hets  and  the  raptures  of  psalmists,  He  sat  down  to  eat  the  Passover, 
knowing  that,  to  common  eyes,  His  own  life,  like  the  life  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  was  an  i^parent  fidlure.     He  was  the  Messiah,  but  He  had  been 
rejected  by  the  nation  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  promises  He 
came  to  fulfil.    It  had  been  predicted  that  He  would  have  "dominion 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  end  of  the  earth  ;*'  and  that 
very  night  He  was  to  be  betrayed,  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  into  the 
hands  cdT  heathen  soldiers,  and  the  next  morning  He  was  to  be  put  to 
death  as  a  criminal.     It  was  some  consolation  that  there  were  twelve- 
no,  not  twelve,  for  one  was  a  traitor,  but — eleven  fiiithfnl  hearts  around 
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Him ;  and  yet  even  in  them  He  could  not  have  perfect  joy.  Tbity  had 
just  been  disputing  whb  should  be  th^  gre&tedt  in  the  kingdom  of  heAVbn ; 
they  vrerti  fretted,  and  jealous,  itnd  restless  about  their  perianal  dignity 
and  greatness  at  the  very  moment  irhen  He  Himself  #a8  sitiking  iiito 
intolerable  woe.  One  of  the  eleven  would  deny  all  knowledge  ^  Him 
that  veiy  night,  "  with  oaths  and  cursings  j "  of  the  rest  it  Wduld  be 
written  that,  in  the  moment  of  His  peril,  *<they  all  forsook  Hilli,  tad 

fled.'* 

Theiti  were  other  sor)*oWS  impending  whidh  hnmaii  language  oitinot 
describe,  Sont)WS  which  ^hd  expression  in  the  *'  stroM^  erfihgs  and 
tears,"  and  in  the  hlobdj  sweat  of  His  solitaiy  agbny.  Of  these 
I  do  iibt  tenttire  to  speak.  There  was  the  filture  of  Mis  bim 
ehurch  stretching  befbre  Him  with  all  its  coi'l-uptions  and  sitis-^thlth 
darkened  by  Sttpetstition,  His  own  wotds  perverted  td  the  ftljuiy  iX  tiie 
sotds  df  men,  the  htiliest  instittttiohs  of  the  Christian  fkith  made  the 
instttlmelits  df  selfishness,  ambition,  pride,  coretoilsnesSj  and  chtel 
tytanny ;  millions  of  men  baptised  Into  His  name  living  in  Ignoraiioe 
and  sin ;  heathen  nations  living  and  dying  through  eentui4es  withodt 
the  knowledge  of  ffls  love. 

It  is  surely  a  wonderftll  illustration  of  His  transcendent  greatness 
iind  gdodness  that,  with  these  innumerable  and  overwhelming  mlsoHes 
opptessing  His  soUl,  He  was  still  free  to  think  of  the  lessee  tttmbles 
which  wete  coming  upon  His  friends.  He  thought  of  how  loHely  they 
Would  be  When  He  had  left  them.  He  loved  them  ido  well  lioli  to  be 
touched  Himself  now  i&at  the  hofur  df  parting  came.  He  determined 
to  speak  to  them  with  a  flilness  and  tenderness  of  adbctibn  whieh 
shduld  make  them  ibel,  when  they  remembered  His  Vordi^  that  What- 
ever thei^  Weakness  and  sins  might  have  been  during  the  three  years 
dnd  a  half  they  weTe  with  Him,  He  *•  loved  them  td  the  end/'  He 
spoke  to  them  of  the  Comforter :  He  promised  that,  thoUgh  He  waa 
leaving  them,  He  would  always  listen  to  their  prayers.  He  told  them 
df  the  phcb  He  was  going  to  prepare  ibr  them  among  the  mkhy 
ihimsidns  df  His  l^athet^s  house.  He  said  He  Wottld  come  again  and 
receive  them  unto  Himself.  He  assured  them  df  the  Father's  love  as 
li^U  as  His  dwn,  and  told  them  that  their  sottow  wdnld  socu  be  turned 
into  joy.  And  that  the  memories  of  that  night,  and  df  thetr  eartlily 
f^endship,  and  of  the  terrible  but  glorious  events  which  wei«  to  mak^ 
the  next  day  the  crisis  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  Sublitnest 
mdment  in  the  history  of  Ood  himself,  might  never  perish,  He  instittited 
the  Loan's  StpPfiR.  What  that  service  means  to  US,  and  hdW  it  Shduld 
be  celebrated,  I  shall  try  to  explain  in  this  series  of  papers. 
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A  NEW   YEAR'S   WORD   TO    THE   YOUNG. 

**  Let  me  go^  for  the  daj  breaketh."  So  spake  the  angel  unto  Jacob, 
with  whom  he  had  wrestled  through  the  night ;  and  the  request  might  have 
been  oi^ged  either  because  it  was  time  for  Jacob  to  proceed  on  his  joume/i 
or  &r  the  porpoee  of  testiiig  his  sinoerity.  '*  By  his  strength  he  had  power 
with  God :  jrea,  he  had  power  over  the  angel,  and  prevailed ;  he  wept, 
aad  made  8up|iliaation  unto  him  :  he  found  him  in  Bethel^  and  there  he 
qpake  with  us  ;  even  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  the  Lord  is  his  memorial*"* 

As  to  th«  time  having  come  for  the  patriarch  to  join  his  family,  it 
may  here  be  observed  that  precious  as  is  that  close  communion  with 
Qod  which  devout  and  believing  souls  are  favoured  with,  it  is  liable  to 
interruption;  for  ordinary  secular  duties  must  be  discharged  God  is 
with  Hia  people  at  all  times ;  and  if  there  be  no  cloud  of  error  and  sin 
between  Him  and  them,  wheresoever  they  go  they  lean  upon  His  arm, 
snd  speak  to  TTim  in  the  confidence  of  faith.  Communion  with  God  is 
the  hs^it  of  those  who  are  at  peace  with  Him  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Chrirt.  Their  days  of  toil  and  trial  are  often  cheered  by  His  smiles, 
and  enriched  by  His  benedictions;  and  the  work  of  their  hands  is 
sanctified  hj  the  piety  of  their  hearts.  "  Who  that  knows  the  worth 
of  prayer  "  would  not^  if  he  could,  prolong  the  season  of  early  morning 
devotion  1  The  heart  in  which  Jesus  dwells  lingers  where  no  voice  but 
His  and  its  own  is  heard  ;  and  where  His  grace  falls  softly  and  silently 
as  the  dew  to  refresh,  by  a  secret  process^  the  spirit  that  has  closet 
fellowship  with  ''  the  secret  love  of  God."  These  accesses  to  the  mercy 
seat  at  '*  the  breaking  of  the  day  "  are  the  best  possible  preparations  for 
the  work  of  the  day ;  and  often  does  the  Christian  say,  ''  Oh,  that  I 
ooold  feast  and  shelter  here  a  little  longer !  **  But  the  Blessed  One,  who 
has  spoken  peace^  and  has,  through  peace,  sent  power  into  the  soul, 
intimates  that  His  providential  will  must  be  obeyed.  And  well  is  it 
when  we  are  strengthened  for  dcdly  secular  toils  by  early  communion 
with  God. 

It  was  hinted,  as  very  probable,  that  the  angel  said  to  Jacob,  "  Let 
me  go,"  in  order  to  test  his  sincerity.  Will  he  let  him  go  ?  Will 
he  uige  no  plea  for  His  longer  tarrying)  We  read  in  Genesis 
that  it  was  a  man  that  wrestled  with  him.  The  prophet  Hosea  says 
"he  had  power  over  the  angel,  and  power  with  God."  The  form 
was  human,  the  ministiy  was  angelic,  the  personality  was  Divine — 
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the  angel  of  the  covenant,  the  Angel  JehovaL  And  to  his  request, 
"Let  me  go,"  Jacob  said,  '^I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless 
ma"  He  wept^  and  made  supplication  for  the  blessing.  He  resolved 
that  he  would  wrestle  until  he  obtained  it.  The  apparent  intention  of 
the  Lord  to  leave  him  did  but  strengthen  his  desire  and  determination 
to  detain  HinL  His  sincerity  was  tested,  and  his  earnestness  rewarded, 
for  '^thj  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel;  for  as  a 
prince  hast  thou  power  with  Qod  and  with  man,  and  hast  prevailed." 

And  how  is  it  with  you,  as  to  earnest  desires  and  fervent  prayers 
for  the  presence  and  blessing  of   the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1      Without 
TTim  you  are    imsaved   and   unprotected.      Without  His  blessing — 
that  which  he  died  to  procure— you  are  in  a  spiritually  impoverished 
condition.     For  wise,  home.  Christian  training;  and  for  the   Bible, 
the    Sabbath,   the    ministry    of  the  €k>spel,    the    ordinances  of    the 
Christian   church,    be    thankfuL    But  if  you   do    not   '<  hunger  and 
thirst    after    righteousness,"    whatever    attention   you   may  give    to 
the  forms  of  religion,  your  piety  is  defective.     Many  of  the  young; 
as  well  as  of  the  old,  round  about  you,  do  not  feel  their  need   of 
Christ,  and  therefore  do  not  come  to  Him.    Are  you  seeking   Him 
with  all  your  hearts?     Are  you  longing  for  His  salvation,  and   for 
His  overshadowing  presence  ?     If  you  have  never  wrestled  with  Him  in 
prayer,  you  cannot  say,  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go,"  for  as  yet  you  have  not 
"  laid  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  you  in  the  Qospeh"    But  as  He  is 
wrestling  with  you  by  his  Word  and  Spirit^  you  can  beseech  TTip^  not  to 
let  you  go.    You  can  entreat  Him  to  save  you,  and  then  to  keep 
you  unharmed  in  His  ''  secret  pavilion."     And  this  you  are  earnestly 
and  affectionately  exhorted  to  do.    When  we  calmly  contemplate  the 
polluting,  the  pleasure-baited  and  the  pleasure-baiting  world  thix>iigh 
which  you  will  have  to  thread  your  way;  and  when  we  survey  the 
wrecked   hopes,    the   blighted   reputations,    the    sceptical   scorn,    the 
inflated  pride  that  youthful  folly  and  self-indulgence  has  led  to,    we 
are  burdened  with  an  oppressiveness  we  cannot  describe.     For  what  if 
the  young  of  our  homes,  of  our  schools,  and  of  our  congregations,  should 
be  entangled  by  the  errors,  and  polluted  by  the  vices  of  the  age  1 

Young  people,  you  n^ed  a  Saviour,  a  Guide,  a  Friend,  a  Pro- 
tector, even  Jesus.  Then  look  to  Him,  believe  in  Him,  be  decided 
for  Him,  glorify  Him.  Not  only  in  a  moral  and  in  an  intel- 
lectual, but  in  a  spiritual  sense  do  we  offer  the  prayer  of  the  pious 
patriot  of  old,  **  That  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their 
youth ;  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  comer  stones,  polished  after  the 
similitude  of  a  palace."  "  We  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  our 
children  walk  in  truth."  May  you  be  as  anxious  to  have  the  presence 
and  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  Jesus  as  Jacob  was  when  he  said,  "  I  will 
not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me."    "  Eemember  now  thy  Creator 
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in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years 
draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,. I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.-'  If  you 
"  pass  the  time  of  your  sojonming  here  **  in  vanity  and  sin,  your  life  will 
not  only  be  religionsJy  useless,  it  will  be  a  degraded,  a  skeleton-like 
thing.  And  apart  'from  profligacy,  whether  open  or  concealed,  what  a 
crabbed,  indolent,  unmeaning  life  do  many  persons  live  !  For  some  young 
people  we  greatly  fear ;  for  some  we  hope ;  of  others  we  stand  in  doubt. 
Such  are  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  that  ''  He  that  soweth  to 
his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the 
spirit,  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlastiug."  And  depend  upon  it, 
young  people,  momentous  intei-ests  are  involved  in  the  principles  you 
now  imbibe,  in  the  habits  you  now  form,  in  the  course  you  now  pursue. 
For  this  reason,  we  beseech  you,  with  parental  and  ministerial  affection, 
to  "give  yourselves  to  God,  and  then  to  His  people  according  to  His 
will"  And  in  furtherance  of  this  entreaty,  and  as  a  persuasive  to  the 
heeding  of  it,  we  wish  to  impress  you  with  some  of  the  facts  and  lessons 
Riiffgested  by  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Jacob,  "  Let  me  go  ;  for  the  day 
breaketh." 

Many  of  oar  Lord's  parables  in  the  Gospels  are  nature's  lessons,  taken 
up  into  the  scbolastic  purposes  of  His  wisdom  and  love ;  and  some  of  bis 
own  personal  utterances  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples. 
How  often  have  the  afflicted  used  in  prayer  the  words  of  their  suffering 
Lord,  "  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  ! "  How  frequently 
have  the  grateful  and  the  glad  said,  "  Father,  I  thank  thee.  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  And  with  respect  to  companions,  to  tempters,  and  to 
reasonera,  there  will  often  arise  a  necessity  for  the  spiritually  earnest 
one  to  say,  "  Let  me  go." 

"  The  day  breaJeeihy  This  is  of  daily  recurrence.  The  evening  comes 
with  its  dark  shadows.  These  merge  into  the  darker  shadings  of  night. 
No  sooner  does  night  reach  its  limits,  than  the  %cene  begins  to  change. 
With  the  return  of  day  there  return  the  day's  duties,  the  day's  mercies, 
the  day's  temptations,  the  day's  advantages,  and  it  may  be  the  da/s 
sorrows.  And  with  these  arise  both  helps  and  hindi-ances  to  that  which 
is  good,  and  to  that  which  is  evil.  The  day  discloses  snares  and  pits 
which  the  night  conceals — rocks  and  quicksands,  not  as  yet  marked  npon 
the  chart  of  any  voyager  to  the  eternal  world.  The  day  reveals  paths 
of  safety,  of  purity,  and  of  peace,  for  evening,  as  well  as  for  morning, 
pilgrims  to  the  "better  country ;"  and  refuges,  too,  in  which  they  may 
hide,  and  green  pastures  in  which  they  may  lie  down.  Anticipating 
**  the  breaking  of  the  day,"  be  this  your  vow — a  vow  when  once  made, 
never  to  be  broken — "My  voice  shalt  thou  hear  in  the  morning,  O 
lord :  in  the  morning  will  I  direct  my  prayerj  unto  thee,  and  will  look 
up."  Ere  you  step  out  from  your  nightly  resting  places  upon  the  great 
platform  of  public  activities,  be  this  your  prayer,  "  Hold  thou  me  up, 
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and  I  dudl  be  mfe ;  aad  I  will  hsTe  nqiieoi  imio  tbjr  ttototes  oontina- 
ally."  Having  finialiiNi  your  tank,  laj  yoor  tiiank^offiaringa  npoa  Qod'a 
$ltar,  and  retire  widi  theae  confiding  wotda  upon  your  lips :  ^  I  will 
both  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  ale^  :  for  thoo,  Loid,  only  makeet  me 
dwell  in  aaf^ty,"  A  day  apcnt  in  God's  fcar  will  bear  leflection  and 
in^ire  bope. 

^The  day  hreaketk"  And  the  be^  to  wbidi  we  wiab  Qow  to  draw 
your  qiecial  attention  is  this :  tbe  day — ^yonr  particalar  day,  tiie  day  of 
your  individual,  penonal,  responsible  life — is  '*  breaking."  In  on^ 
sense,  life  from  tbe  cradle  to  tbe  grave  is  yoor  day.  It  may  be  long.  It 
suiy  be  abort  Tbe  young  die  as  well  as  tbe  aged.  Asto  its  temporal 
diaracteristics,  your  day  may  be  more  winterly  than  summerly,  or  more 
summerly  than  winterly.  It  may  be  dark  and  disturbed,  and  it  may  be 
brigbt  and  calm.  And  in  passing  throogb  it  jcn  may  be  sheltered  or 
exposed.  No  man  can  divine  that  wbicb  is  before  bim  of  health  or  of 
sickness,  of  labour  or  of  rest.  But  your  day,  remember,  is  God's  day — 
tbe  day  which  He  has  given  you ;  and  its  hours  as  they  pass — ^the  houra 
of  His  day — ^will  be  charged  with  merdes  for  the  body,  with  benefits  for 
the  mind,  with  religious  opportunities  and  spiritual  influences  for  the 
souL  And  by  your  conduct  you  will  give  complexion  and  character  to 
the  day  which  God  has  given  you.  Should  your  livelong  day  be  a  day 
at  prayer,  of  faith,  of  praise,  of  communion  with  the  invisible  world, 
and  of  holy  service  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christy  it  wiU 
be  a  useful  and  a  rejoicing  day,  and  its  results  will  live  long  after  your 
decease.  You  may  be  so  blessed  of  God,  and  so  enriched  and  adorned 
by  the  grace  of  Christy  as  that  your  life,  whether  long  or  shorty  shall  be 
to  yourselves  blessed,  and  in  the  eye  of  angek  and  of  the  Lord  of  angels, 
beauti^  While  life  is  opening  character  is  forming.  The  world  will 
be  the  better  or  the  worse,  and  etemiiy  will  be  the  more  bright  and  the 
more  jubilant^  or  the  darker  and  the  deeper  will  be  its  miseries,  as  the 
result  of  your  existence.  If  you  are  ^^  the  children  of  God  by  fiiith  in 
Christ  Jesus,''  you  will  be  in  the  domestic^  social,  and  business  sphere  in 
whioh  you  move,  light  to  illumine,  salt  to  purify,  dew  to  refresh ;  and 
hereafteri  i&  heaven's  bright  sky  you  will  be  a  shining  star,  in  heaven's 
holy  temfde  a  memorial  pillar,  in  heaven's  thomless  garden  an  ever- 
lasting flower,  in  the  crown  of  heaven's  glorious  King  a  polished 
gem. 

"Tbe  day  hreakdh"  And  this  is  a  reason  for  your  choosing  '^the 
path  of  the  just,  which  sbineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 
With  some  fellowships  you  ought  not  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do. 
With  others  yon  should  be  both  privately  and  publicly  id^itified.  Tbe 
words,  "  Let  me  go,"  as  used  by  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth,  have  a 
good  meaning ;  but  as  used  by  a  '4over  of  pleasure,  more  than  a  lover 
of  God,"  a  bad  meaning. 
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If,  ihet^f  because  thp  day  of  life  is  breaking,  you  say,  "  Let  me  go ; 
why  should  I  tany  wjiere  I  am  ?"  Suffer  a  friend  to  inquire,  "Whither 
vould  you  go  1  Where  the  ungodly  take  counsel,  \7here  sii^ners  st^d, 
and  where  the  scornful  sit?"  God  forbid;  for  personal  dishonour^ 
domestic  misery,  social  discom&rt,  the  ruin  of  body  and  soul  will  be  tl^^ 
result.     "  The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard." 

To  the  request,  "  Let  me  go,"  true  friendship  ^sks,  "  With  whom 
would  you  go  ? — ^With  the  sceptical,  who  assail^  and  try  to  underuiine, 
the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith ;  with  the  presumptuous,  who 
make  a  mock  of  sin ;  with  the  self-righteous,  who  '  go  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness,  and  have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the 
righteousness  of  God ;'  with  the  trifling,  who  make  light  of  the'  jGrospel  j; 
with  the  undevout,  who  forsake  the  house  ot  God,  who  never  read  the 
Word  of  God,  and  who  'neglect  the  great  salvation  ) '  "  God  forbid  that 
these  should  be  your  companions,  and  that  your  mental  and  moral  sympa- 
thies should  mingle  with  theirs !  "  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall 
be  wise,  but  a  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed."  "  The  day  break- 
eth."  Do  not  darken  it  by  unbelief,  nor  by  unrighteousness  gather  around 
it  explodve  and  destructive  elements.  With  youthful  impulses — often 
strong,  and  with  youthful  aspirations — often  intense,  let  your  thoughts^ 
desires,  and  purposes  be  upward,  not  downward — dayward,  not  night- 
ward.  The  religious  appliances  that  are  about  you,  if  promptly  and 
prayerfully  used,  will  bring  you  into  healthful  connection  with  all  that 
is  morally  elevating,  spiritually  enlightening,  and  divinely  satbfying. 

Already,  alas  1  there  are  morning  indications  that  the  day  of  some 
young  people  will  be  cloudy  and  dark,  "for  they  themselves  hate 
instruction,  and  their  heart  despiseth  reproof."  "The  way  of  the 
wicked  is  as  darkness ;  they  know  not  at  what  they  stumble."  "  Come 
ye,  thmi,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord."  To  aU  who  would^ 
whether  by  precept  or  example,  hinder  you  in  the  way  of  holiness, 
say,  "  Let  me  go."  To  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  to  "  the  god  pf 
this  world,"  who  by  these  ensnares  and  ruins  many  of  your  own  age, 
say,  "Let  me  go."  The  Saviour  calls.  The  Holy  Spirit  invites.  The 
redeemed  church  bids  me  come.  The  history  of  all  past  ages  shows  that 
"godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  Then  "  let  me  go,"  that, 
believing  in  Jesus,  loving  and  serving  Him,  I  may  "  walk  in  the  light 
of  His  countenance,  in  His  name  rejoice  all  the  day,  and  in  His 
righteousness  be  exalted." 

To  these  desires  and  determinations  of  early  piety,  we  add  our  hearty 
Amen.  "  The  Lord  send  thee  help  from  the  sanctuary,  and  strengthen 
thee  out  of  Zion.  Grant  thee  according  to  thine  own  heart,  and  ftdfil 
all  thy  counseL"  May  this  new  year  find  you  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  and  may  each  of  its  days  be  crowned  with  His  tender  mercies 
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and  loving-kindnesses.  One  of  my  warmest  and  earliest  friends  was  told 
by  her  father  after  her  conversion  that  she  must  give  np  either  her 
religion  or  her  home.  The  first  she  could  not  do.  The  other  actually 
took  place.  On  one  cold  winter's  morning,  when  the  snow  was  fast 
fidling  on  the  ground,  the  father's  door  was  closed  against  his  praying 
child.  Upon  deciding  for  Christ,  and  taking  your  place  amongst  His 
disciples,  this  trouble  may  not  be  yours.  Such  a  heavy  cross  as  this 
you  will  not,  I  trust,  have  to  take  up.  But  should  you  be  frowned 
upon  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  as  your  day  your  strength  will 
be  ;  for  none  that  trust  in  Him  shall  be  desolate.  Then  "  gird  up  the 
loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  which 
which  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

"  The  doflj  breaJcdh"  Yes,  in  the  palace  of  the  rich,  in  the  cottage 
of  the  poor,  where  age.  is  prostrate  through  exhaustion,  and  youth  is 
prematurely  laid  low,  wheresoever  the  faithful  servant  is  about  to  be 
dismissed  to  his  rest,  there  "  the  day  is  breaking."  The  day  of  perfect 
light,  of  unsullied  purity,  of  uninterrupted  felicity,  of  unbounded 
blessedness.  The  bright,  the  beautiful  day !  The  day  of  all  days  the 
best,  because  the  holiest  of  all,  the  happiest  of  all.  Upon  that  placid, 
smiling  countenance,  where  sit  the  damp  vapours  of  death's  dark  night, 
there  are  falling  the  morning  beams  of  life's  eternal  day.  What 
moments  of  bliss,  of  hopeful  expectancy,  of  yearning  anticipations,  are 
these  to  the  dying  Christian,  whether  he  be  the  aged  sire  or  the 
much- loved  child  !  "  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  according  to  Thy  word  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation." 
"  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.'* 

"^Ae  day  breaketh"  Young  people,  yield  youi'selves  to  God;  be 
faithful  unto  death,  and  these  words  will  have  a  significance  which  you 
cannot  now  realize ;  but  which,  when  on  the  borders  of  one  world  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  another,  you'  will  understand  in  their  depth  and 
forecasting  fulness  of  meaning. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  Christian  lady  was  smitten  by  a  death 
disease.  As  her  end  drew  nigh,  her  faith  became  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  her  hope  brighter  and  brighter.  The  last  night  of  her  earthly 
pilgrimage  was  fast  passing  away,  and  about  morning  dawn  she  re- 
quested that  the  couch  on  which  she  was  lying  might  be  wheeled  to  the 
window,  and  the  blind  drawn  up.  This  was  done.  Looking  eastward, 
and  seeing  the  horizon  tinged  with  morning  beams,  she  whispered,  <<Let 
me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh,*'  and  immediately  expired. 
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EetoUections  of  iflitualism  in  l^onlron,  anlr  of  a  <S>raittr 

^optisfi  procession  at  Boulogne^ 

Whbk  I  recently  contribated  two  papers  oa  some  aspects  of  religious  wor- 
ship in  London,  I  fallj  intended  to  write  a  third  upon  the  ritnalistic  per- 
formances in  the  principal  London  churches  deroted  to  them.  Bat  a  long 
continental  tour  interrupted  my  plans  for  the  press  ;  and  now  that  I  resume 
my  pen,  I  find  the  subject  of  ritualism  ventilated  in  half  the  journals  of  the 
day»  and  preached  upon  in  half  the  pulpits  of  London.  Others  haye  now 
pressed  in  crowds  to  the  notorious  churches  where  I  was  an  occasional 
attendant  in  peace  and  quietude.  I  have  been  at  St.  Alban's  when  its  Tery 
situation  was  a  street-riddle ;  and,  lust  Christmas,  I  witnessed  its  flaunting 
display  of  bannerets,  its  semi-popish  ritual,  and  its  illuminated  altar  lit 
with  a  border  of  gas  jets.  Not  only  have  I  for  some  time  known  the  then 
obscure  St.  Alban's ;  but  I  have  also,  during  many  years,  witnessed  the  rise 
and  advance  of  ritualism  in  other  London  churches.  Few  of  my  readers, 
perhaps,  attended  at  the  little  church  in  Margaret-street,  Cavendish-square, 
when  Dr.  Dodsworth  officiated  there,  to  a  select  company  of  Anglicans.  I, 
however,  was  often  a  visitor  there  in  those  days,  after  I  had  been  at  the 
service  in  a  dissenting  chapel  not  far  off,  whore  a  popular  and  good  man  was 
the  attractive  and  approved  minister.  Generally,  I  was  in  time  for  the 
greater  part  of  Dr.  Dodworth's  sermon ;  and  as  I  listened  to  the  high 
Anglican  preacher,  I  felt  fully  persuaded  that  his  Bomish  tendencies  were 
harrying  him  forward  to  that  Church  which  he  ultimately  joined,  and  of 
which  he  became,  I  believe,  a  priest. 

It  waa  a  curious  circumstance  that  brought  the  two  ministers  above 
referred  to,  and  who  were  so  extremely  opposite  in  views  and  teaching, 
into  momentary  contact,  and  to  a  passing  interview.  It  so  happened  that 
a  family  of  ladies,  residing  in  the  vicinity,  were^  though  one  in  affection, 
yet  divided  in  their  religious  views.    Some  of  them  attended  the  dissenting 
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habit  of  visiting  them  as  their  pastor.  One  of  the  sisters,  however, 
attended  at  the  church  where  Dr.  Dodsworth  preached,  and  he  occasionally 
visited  her.  By  the  merest  chance,  it  occurred  one  day  that  the 
dissenting  doctor  was  in  the  house  of  these  sisters,  visiting  kia  part 
of  the  family,  while  Dr.  Dodsworth  called  to  see  hia  sister.  The 
dissenting  doctor  descended  the  stairs  just  as  the  Anglican  doctor  was 
about  to  ascend  them.  The  passage  was  narrow,  and  both  doctors 
were  in  good  fleshly  condition.  The  one  was  compelled  to  come  to 
a  standstill,  until  the  other  made  a  circumspect  navigation  past  him.  A 
slight  act  of  courtesy  marked  the  hasty  interview,  and  the  short  transit  of 
Dissent  across  Anglicanism.  Much  amusement  was  thereby  caused  to  the 
ladies,  after  the  little  confusion  was  over.  Two  good  men  thus  undesignedly 
met  on  earth  who  had  never  sought  or  thought  of  such  a  meeting.  It  was 
afterwards  communicated  to  the  dissenting  doctor  that  his  fellow-passenger 
on  the  stairs,  when  made  acquainted  with  his  name,  had  smiled  benignantly, 
and,  in  reply  to  a  question,  had  condescended  to  acknowledge  that  he,  the 
dissenter,  was,  perhaps,  a  very  good  man. 
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Wlio  that  listened  in  the  little,  simple  church  to  Dr.  Dodsworth  in  those 
da^s,  could  have  foreseen  in  mental  prerision  the  lofly  spire,  the  marbled 
altar,  the  florid  and  sumptuously  enriched  chancel  and  nave  of  the 
costly,  yet  gloomy  church  in  Margaret-street,  now  celebrated  for  its 
rituaJistic  pomp  and  fashionable  attendants  ?  Wbo,  then,  could  haye  fore- 
told that  the  wealth  of  a  few  would  make  this  spot  a  by- word  of  semi- 
popery  P  Such,  however,  is  the  great  tree,  springing  from  the  small  seed 
of  ritualism  sown  so  many  years  ago,  and  now  producing  its  hundred-fold 
of  popish  fruit.  The  service,  as  there  conducted,  is  more  than  rubrical  and 
Anglican ;  and  the  adjoining  residences  for  the  clergy,  by  their  very  style, 
plainly  sho^*  that  this  establishment  was  designed  to  be  a  head  centre  of 
higli  priesthood  and  clerical  pretension. 

To  me,  all  this  appears  as  the  natural  and  mature  growth  of  the  first 
planting  of  the  noxious  seed ;  and  I  am  surprised  to  observe  that  in  his 
recent  charge  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  speaks  of  the  "  suddenness  "  of  the 
introduction  of  ritualistic  practices.  He  lamented  "  the  sudden  introduc- 
tion of  these  changes.''  Sudden  I  Why,  in  the  three  West  End  churches 
which  I  refer  to  in  the  present  paper,  these  forms  and  ceremonies  have  been 
of  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  standing,  and  prooably  longer.  Indeed, 
for  a  long  period  they  have  been  the  object  of  occasional  newspaper 
criticism.  Public  attention  to  church  ritualism  is  a  fitful  spasm, — ^not 
now  seizmg  the  body  general  in  its  first  attack,  but  only  re-attacking  it  for 
the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  and  laying  hold  of  it  chiefiy  through  the  highly 
papistic  ceremonial  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom.  Close  to  the  church  of  AU 
Saints,  in  Margaret-street,  is  another  of  the  same  order  of  ecclesiastical 
assumption — viz.,  St.  Andrew's,  Wells-street.  Here,  indeed,  there  is  a 
more  musical  service,  the  whole  bping  professedly  artistic  in  this  respect, 
and  the  singers  being  hired  and  paid  for  their  performances.  At  this 
church,  also,  I  was  often  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  short  time  after  coming 
away  from  C-^ —  Chapel,  and  there,  likewise,  I  often  heard  the  principal 
portions  of  the  sermon.  Singularly  enough,  the  favourite  preacher  in  the 
evening  was  a  son  of  a  well-known  dissenting  minister,  who  had  himself,  I 
believe,  left  the  Church  of  England.  At  all  events,  I  have  heard  the  father 
in  my  boyhood  at  his  chapel,  and  afterwards  the  son  in  this  church  (where 
he  was  merely  a  curate).  One  was  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder  from  the 
other :  the  father,  the  simplest  of  the  simple ;  scriptural,  experimental, 
most  unritualistic,  and  declining  even  a  gown  in  the  pulpit;  the  son, 
artificial,  aiming  at  an  intellectual  style  of  preaching,  most  ritualistic, 
preaching  in  his  sVirplice  after  taking  his  part  in  the  intoned  service,  and 
throughout  advocating  that  strict  sacramentaliam  which  his  father 
denounced  and  relinquished. 

My  recollections  of  London  ritualism  would  lead  me  also  to  notice 
another  notorious  semi-papist  service,  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  in  Munster- 
square,  Osnaburgh-street,  llegent's-park ;  but  I  must  not  now  indulge 
myself  in  describing  what  others  have  described.  After  being  allowed  to 
subside  for  Some  time,  the  interest  in  the  entire  subject  has  suddenly 
revived,— one  evil  effect  of  which  is  that  the  ritualistic  churches  are  densely 
thronged  by  a  miscelhineous  crowd,  who  evidently  neither  come  fdr,  nor  get 
any  spiritual  good.    Certainly,  my  own  motives  for  attending  at  them  wer^ 
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not  of  the  higiiett  |  but  then,  aa  I  hare  iftid,  I  generally  worshipped 
ptwionaly  at  my  own  ehapel;  and  if  I  remained  for  a  whole  terrioe  in  any 
auoh  ehnrdi*  it  was  only  on  Saints'  days,  when«  of  course,  I  should  not  and 
nmld  not  haye  worshipped  at  ohapel. 

Before  I  pass  away  from  Protestant  ritoaliam,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
remark  that  any  thoughtM  Tisitiv  and  worshipper  at  iome  of  our  own 
ehapeb  most  fisel  a  little  alarm  when  he  sees  the  style  of  architeoture,  and 
the  mnaioal  pcnrtion  of  the  serrioe  gradually  enoroaching  upon  the  other 
and  prinsipal  part-Hihe  preaehing.  A  change  has  surely  come  or  is  surely 
earning  even  upon  us.  Our  young  people  are  attracted  by  eren  a  moderate 
approaoh  to  nonoonformist  oeremoni^.  All  our  experienced  ministers 
know  that  preaching  is  our  ark,  our  mainstay.  Other  communions  can  and 
will  greatly  surpass  us  in  ceremonial  and  in  music,  and  to  them  we  ought, 
if  Judieiooa  and  consistent,  to  leare  these  attractions.  Is  it  not  possible 
tliat  ritualism  in  the  Church  of  England  may  be  exercising,  perhaps  uncon- 
ecionslyy  a  measure  of  influence  on  ourselres,  where  we  least  suspect  and 
should  moat  reprehend  it  P 

The  root  aad  fhli  flowwof  all  this  Anglican  growth  is,  of  course,  displayed 
in  the  Bomish  Church.*  To  this  it  all  tends,  audit  is  rain  and  puerile  to  deny 
it.  A  description,  ther6f<»e,  of  the  perfect  floral  derelopment  as  I  witnessed 
it  last  August  at  Boulogne  will  be  apposite  to  the  present  time,  and  to  the 
preralent  discussions  and  denunciations  of  ritualism  amongst  our  English 
churohea.  I  did  not  go  to  Boulogne  to  witness  this  show,  but^  on  my 
return  from  a  tour  in  North  Italy  and  Switzerland,  I  determined  to  rest 
for  a  few  days  at  the  French  seaport  before  I  regained  the  shores  of 
England.  I  was.  in  fact,  entiiely  ignorant  of  the  fortlicomingyyis,  and 
arriTed  late  one  Saturday  night  from  Paris,  at  the  terminus  at  Boidogne,  in 
muck  dismay,  when  I  found  that  the  town  was  OTer-crowded,  and  that  no 
bed  was  to  be  hid  in  the  whole  place.  One,  howeyer,  had  escaped  seiaure, 
and  though,  I  beliere,  it  was  reserved  for  a  priest,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  a 


It  was  in  rain  to  dream  of  sleep  on  that  noisy  night,  <a  in  thai  tumul- 
toona  hotel  where  I  lay  tossing  and  wakeful;)  and  then,  the  Sunday 
momiiig— ^0  day  of  rest  f  From  an  early  hour  all  liring  Boulogne  was 
astir,  clamorous,  and  craring  foit  edibles.  Bells  tolled,  tongues  wagged, 
eairiagea  rolled,  priests  peeped  forth,  and  French  and  English,  dressed 
in  their  best,  thronged  passages,  streets,  bridges,  quays,  piers,  and 
sand-hills.  In  faet,  this  was  to  be  Boulogne's  grandest  of  grand  di^s— the 
greatest  day,  the  very  flower  of  the  six  or  seren  days*  long  oontinued^Sliss. 
Oa  liiis  last  and  most  joyous  of  days,  the  great  cathedral,  which  was  so 
long  &&  building  and  completiag,  was  to  be  formally  opened»  and  dedicated 
te  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

'Kntf  kind  of  iidlueiice  bad  been  brougkt  to  bear  upon  the  townspeople 
to  MttM  them  to  do  ttkett  utmott  to  give  Mtd  to  the  occasion,  and  tiie 
tvadeaaen,  geatiy ,  and  municipal  autitoritiea  all  oontriyed  to  eleyate  the 
dmteh  and  its  priests  to  tiie  hi|^iest  pinnacle  of  general  admira- 
tioa.  Faiiher  Fdix,  the  popular  F^eaek  loeadter,  was  to  preach  at  the 
rslkidial.  wmd  Pontifical  high  mass  was  celebrated  therein  with  the  utmost 
aTailable  ptisp.    Oe  bishop  «f  <#9  diooese  was  the  pope,  or  papal  repre- 
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sentative  for  this  occasion,  and  near  to  him  were  other  priests  of  high, 
though  subordinate  rank  and  eminence.  All  these  took  their  respective  parts 
in  the  performance,  while  a  deep-voiced  young  priest  sang  the  Gregorian- 
music  solo-parts  in  the  organ  gallery.  Of  course,  a  moving  and  very  mixed 
crowd  of  worshippers  were  in  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  while  smoke  and 
incense  made  Uie  air  above  heavy  and  sickly.  All  that  lights  from  a 
hundred  or  two  tapers,  fumes  from  heavily  swung  censers,  intonations, 
chantings,  responses,  genuflexions,  repeated  changes  of  position,  gorgeous 
robes,  and  gathered  flowers  could  eflect  was  certainly  and  folly  accomplished  • 
Those  who  had  faith  in  these  things  were  in  holy  raptures  ;  those  who  had 
not  were  surprised  and  sorry  for  those  who  had.  As  to  the  sermon  by  the 
vaunted  Father  Felix,  it  was  as  flowery  as  the  altar,  as  tumid  as  the  pillars 
of  the  church.  It  had  more  of  action  than  thought,  of  passion  than  logic. 
From  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  it  was  popular ;  from  the  Protestant,  it 
was  pitiful.  From  the  same  respective  points  of  view,  the  same — popular 
and  pitiful — ^might  bo  said  of  the  whole  ceremony  of  the  morning.  The 
cathedral  was  opened.  It  is  certainly  a  fine,  though  much  over-praised 
structure.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  as  an  enterprise  is,  that  it  was  the 
result  chiefly  of  the  exertions  of  a  few  priests,  and  of  one  in  particular.  It 
sprang  up  to  completion  from  the  pence  of  the  many,  and  the  pounds  of  the 
few. 

In  returning  to  my  hotel  after  morning  service,  I  was  compelled  to 
cross  the  bridge  near  which  the  series  of  boat-races  and  ship-sailing, 
which  combined  to  make  up  the  placarded  regatta,  took  place.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  sea,  were  crowded  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  gaily  arrayed  spectators  ;  and  in  due  time,  I 
heard  the  several  cannon  shots  successively  fired,  which  announced  the 
starting  of  the  [various  naval  competitors.  This  show  lasted  between  two 
and  three  hoars,  and  a  considerable  number  of  prizes  were  contended  for, 
all  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  consecration  of  her  cathedral ! 

The  Babel-confusion  of  my  hotel  as  I  entered  it,  the  successive  candidates 
for  scanty  dinners  at  the  long,  but  not  liberally  loaded  table,  the  horrible 
disorder  of  the  increasing  company,  the  unsatisfied  hunger  of  '*  the  hungry 
sheep  who  looked  up  and  were  not  fed,"  all  might  be  very  gratifyij^g  to 
some,  but  certainly  was  far  from  gratifying  to  any  one  of  us, — 
least  of  all  to  the  hostess,  who  had  been  to  mass,  but  did  not  appear 
to  have  derived  any  benefit  therefrom,  in  respect  of  temper  or  liberality. 
Indeed,  I  rather  suspected  that  she  intended  us  all  to  keep  a  solemn  fast. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  incursions  of  devotees  had  exceeded  all  expectations. 

To  the  Procession,  however — for  that  is  the  grand  event  of  this  day, 
to  which  I  am  carrying  back  my  readers,  and  at  which  I  will  ask  them  to 
accompany  me  in  thought.  Let  them  conceive  of  me  as  wending  my  way, 
fatigued  and  but  half  fed,  from  the  sea-shore,  through  the  town,  and  up  the 
long  ascent  by  which  the  hill  is  approached  upon  which  the  cathedral  stands. 
Throughout  this  whole  distance,  vast  numbers  of  spectators  are  congrega- 
ting, and  taking  up  eligible  positions  to  view  the  show.  Soon  the  higher 
houses  and  broader  windows  display  little  knots  of  showily  attired  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  every  balcony, ;  or  ledge,  or  vantage-ground  is 
taken  poflsession  of,  and  tenaciously  occupied  by  loquacious  oot0rie& 
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Only  the  middle  of  the  road  can  now  be  walked  over,  while  the  sides  and 
pavements  are  becoming  densely  and  fixedly  thronged.  The  central  portion 
of  people  move  on  like  a  sluggish  stream  between  rigid  and  unyielding 
banks.  As  we  approach  the  market-place,  a  main  branch  of  the  grand 
procession  is  forming  at  the  church  therein,  consisting  of  a  guild  or  fraternity, 
bearing  banners  and  symbols ;  while,  aside  from  these,  a  large  school  is 
preparing  to  fall  into  the  line.  Here  I  pause  a  few  minutes  to  read  the 
inscriptions  on  the  banners,  and  to  behold  the  symbols  and  ornaments.  I 
see  sundry  reliquaries,  doubtless  containing  bones  or  teeth  of  yery  precious 
saints.  And  here  is  a  waxen  model,  and  what  P — why,  truly,  it  is  a  portable 
manger  of  Bethlehem !  And  so  it  is,  with  erery  body  in  character,  not 
omitting  a  few  beasts  in  the  little  stalls.  And  here,  too,  comes  St.  Joseph, 
and  the  people  who  seem  to  belong  to  some  brotherhood  of  St.  Joseph. 
What  can  that  be  in  the  glass-case,  borne  by  young  women  in  white 
dresses?  Now  that  it  comes  near,  it  is  clearly  an  infant  Jesus.  And  what 
id  inscribed  on  that  little  banner  held  aloft? — what  certainly  seems  rather 
profane  to  a  sensitive  Protestant— "  Vive  Jesu,"  or  "Long  live  Jesus." 
Bat  how  small  is  this  banner  compared  with  the  grand  emblazoned  one, 
eleyated  by  two  poles,  and  richly  embroidered,  with  these  words — 

"Ave  Maria,  Stella.  Maris. ** 
"  Hail  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea !  " 

^ow  the  bell  of  St.  Nicholas  begins  to  toll,  and  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
cession moves  on,  and  ascends  the  hill  towards  the  cathedral  to  join  the 
main  body.  Most  distinguished  in  appearance  is  the  "  Suisse,"  or  beadle, 
of  St.  Nicholas,  who  heads  the  company,  and  strides  on  like  a  gold- 
laced  and  cocked-hatted  Hercules, — ^he  alone  might  have  walked  for  a  whole 
corporation.  X  was  remarking  upon  his  hale  and  stout  frame  to  an  English- 
man near  me,  who  informed  me  that  this  same  Suisse  was  bound  to  rise  at 
fire  o'clock  every  morning  to  ring  the  church  bell. 

This  Englishman,  however,  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  Scotchman,  a  man 
of  Aberdeen,  who  retained  his  broad  Scotch  accent  strongly.  He  told  me 
tliat  he  was  upper  servant  in  a  neighbouring  hotel,  and  that  he  had  resided 
in  Boulogne  for  some  years.  A  sturdy  Protestant,  as  might  be  expected, 
he  did  not  withhold  his  opinions  on  the  whole  afifair,  and  most  refreshing 
they  were  as  well  as  characteristic. 

"Eh,  sir,"  exclaimed  he,  "  what  can  the  poor  blind  bodies  do,  when  their 
priests  teach  them  such  rank  abominations  from  their  cradles  ?  Can  ye  no' 
faney  what  we  would  be  ourselves,  if  we  had  been  brought  up  in  this 
heathen  darkness?  Why  they're  all  just  as  blind  as  bats,  and  they'll  just 
bob  down  to  any  bit  image  when  the  priest  bids  them.  Oh,  it  is  sair  wark 
Uying  amongst  these  idolaters,  I  can  tell  ye,  sir.  I  never  saw  the  like  of 
them  for  obstinacy.  When  I  was  once  in  the  habit  of  just  referring  them 
for  a  little  to  this  and  that  text  of  Scripture^  they  hadn't  seen  the  inside  of 
a  Bible  I 

'*  Once  I  speered  at  one  of  them,  *  Who  was  your  St.*  Joseph  ?'  said  I. 
*  Why,  he  was  only  a  poor  carpenter,  and  never  a  bawbee  more,  till  you 
made  a  Popiah  saint  out  of  the  honest,  hard-working  man ;'  but  I  never 
8ud  anything  of  the  mother»  sir,  it  isn't  safe  for  any  man  in  this  town  to 
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Wig  bii  tongue  againft  ker  I    And  I  would  Juit  giro  you  4  bit  eaution  u  a 
atnuiger, — hKf%  a  oare  what  you  lay  this  day  in  the  crowd. 

**  Look  there,  now*  at  that  toy  of  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  (pointing  to  it 
is  it  paated  ua)*  Saw  ye  ever  the  like  o'  thatP  Oh,  the  poor  benighted 
bodies  I  What  would  they  lay  to  thii  in  old  Aberdeen  F  There  isn't  a 
oallant  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  who  doesn't  know  better  than  theid 
idolaters.    Oh«  it's  awful  bad,  sir." 

Learing  the  worthy  Aberdonian  to  his  Protestant  indignation,  I  now 
entered  the  part  called  the  Old  Town,  in  which  the  cathedral  standi, 
and  which  was  densely  crowded.  This  was  the  common  centre  of  attrae* 
tion,  and  all  the  constituent  bands,  guilds,  schools,  and  ecclesiastics  were 
here  gathered  or  gathering  together.  Taking  up  my  station  as  near  the 
cathedral  as  possible,  I  patiently  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  first 
banner. 

Suddenly  the  cathedral  bell  tolled,  and  tiie  spectators  pressed  hardly 
one  upon  another.  Brery  eye  was  strained  towards  the  end  of  the 
tortuous  and  narrow  street.  Slowly  came  first  one  banner  in  sight,  then 
a  priest  or  two,  then  a  number  of  boys,  and  then  a  Symbol  of  some 
kind,  which  turned  out  to  be  mimicry  of  the  Virgin.  Now  all  are  in 
full,  solemn,  slow  march,  and  there  pass  by  me  such  a  series  of 
exhibitions  of  all  kinds  that  the  mere  recital  would  be  as  tedious  as  the 
actual  show.  The  reader  will  form  some  conception  of  the  multitude  of 
pedestrians  who  took  part  in  this  procession  when  I  state,  that  the  whole 
occupied  very  nearly  one  hour,  from  first  to  last,  in  passing  the  spot  where 
I  stood. 

Every  kind  of  ecclesiastical,  scholastic,  municipal  association,  every 
private  commercial  company,  every  marine  society,  and  every  little  family 
offering  which  could  be  pressed  into  the  great  show,  was  brought  in.  The 
arrangements  were  excellent,  and  during  the  four  or  five  hours  which 
the  procession  required  to  perambulate  the  town,  no  disorder  and  no 
mishap  occurred.  One  spirit  appeared  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the 
perambulators  and  the  spectators.  The  priests  chanted,  the  children  of 
the  schools  sang,  the  nuns  came  hooded,  the  monks  cowled,  the  sailors 
bore  model  ships,  a  company  of  their  wives  carried  an  image  of  the 
*'  Star  of  the  Sea,"  the  daughters  of  the  most  respectable  tradesmen  in 
the  town  vied  with  each  other  in  white  dresses,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and 
demure  deportment  in  their  part  of  the  ceremonial,  little  children 
hastened  on,  with  doll-like  virgins,  and  pretty  dresses — in  truth,  these 
elegantly  dressed  children  formed  one  of  the  most  touching  elements  of  the 
entire  line, — and,  of  course,  duly  vested  and  everywhere  revered,  came  the 
various  orders  of  priests,  followed  by  the  final  and  finest  ornament  of  the 
sacred  order— the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese — clad  in  gorgeous  robes,  and  look- 
ing most  episcopal  and  authoritative. 

No  sooner  did  the  bishop  pass  the  thickest  gatherings  of  the  people  than 
an  unusual  agitation  of  the  masses  became  manifest.  Numerous  fbmales 
and  some  males  knelt  down  on  the  bare  stones,  and  imploringly,  though 
mutely,  besou^t  his  blessing  with  uplifted  hands.  I  was  almost  thrown 
down  by  the  pressure  arising  from  these  sudden  prostrations,  where  there 
had  been  scarcely  a  foot  of  room  while  ail  stood  erect.    But  atiU  greater 
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agiUtioii  «iiiiied  when  leores  of  mothen  pressed  forward  nioit  eaf^erlj,  and 
held  up  their  babes  high  as  their  arms  ooold  reaeh  towards  the  holj  bishop, 
that  thej  nught  Teeeive  his  blessing.  To  do  his  rererenoe  jnstioe,  it  most 
be  owned  that  he  spared  no  exertions  to  oomplj  with  the  maternal  wishes 
of  the  pions  derotees.  With  a  really  kind  and  paternal  smile  he  extended 
his  iingen  in  the  orthodox  form,  and  blessed  babes,  and  mothers,  and  prot- 
tnte  adnlts  hj  the  dosen. 

••And  now,  as  the  bishop  tnmed  the  gateway  of  the  Old  Town>  and 
began  to  deeeend  the  hill,  the  whole  soene  had  a  yery  striking  aspect.  I 
itood  on  the  highest  point  of  ground,  and  watched  tiie  serpentine  proeednre 
of  the  long  prooession,  the  first  part  of  which  had  reaohed  the  heart  of  the 
town,  while  the  terminal  bishop  was  still  just  descending  the  hill,  through 
a  doable  line  of  uplifted  infants  and  fallen  down  d^Totees.  Now  the  long 
line  of  bannergy  and  flags,  and  uplifted  symbols  flaunted  and  glistened  in 
the  Bunlight,  now  the  bells — erery  bell  in  the  town — tolled,  now  cries  of 
applause  or  doTOtion  filled  the  air,  and  far  down  near  the  port  and  the 
harbour  cannons  thundered.  The  whole  town  was  moying  and  was  mored. 
Such  a  grand  triumph  of  ecclesiastical  ceremony  had,  perhaps,  nerer  before 
been  witnessed  in  the  place,  certainly  not  in  modem  times ;  such  a  procession, 
pTobably,  has  not  often  been  seen  out  of  Bome,  and  CTen  there  it  would  not 
hare  been  so  heartily  welcomed  and  so  fully  partaken  in  by  the  inhabitants 
and  eommon  people,  the  sailors,  and  the  sailors'  wi?es  and  children. 

As  I  passed  down  the  street,  I  again  spoke  a  word  with  my  Scotch 
acquaintance.  "  Aweel,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  ye  hae  seen  the  tottle  of  this 
tom-fooleiy,  then !  But  saw  ye  erer  the  like  of  the  poor  daft  mothers, 
holding  up  their  innocent  wee  bairns  to  that  man,  the  bishop,  to  point  his 
two  fingers  at  themP  And  did  ye  mark  the  poor  wee  things,  how  fright- 
ened they  were  at  that  big  bogie  of  a  man,  with  his  gilted  fools-cap,  and  the 
twa  lappets  that  they  ought  to  haye  tied  under  his  chin,  but  left  untied  P 
Ah,  it  was  a  saur  sight,  enough  to  make  a  good  Bible  Christian  greet  with 
both  his  een.  An  awftil  sight,  sir  1  with  so  many  Bibles  printed  as  ye  haye 
now  in  England." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  and  a  sadly  instructive  sight,  when  the  mere  out- 
ward elementa  of  the  piotureaque  and  the  imposing  were  abstracted.  Sadly 
instnictiTC  because  here  was  the  culmination  of  reviyed  Catholicism,  the 
reproduction  of  mediayal  splendour  and  mediseyal  blindness.  Here  was 
idolatry  triumphant,  for  the  whole  fite  was  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Immaculate  Virgin,  whose  titles  were  emblazoned  and  symbolised  in  every 
form.  She — as  Star  of  the  Sea,  Immaculate  Mother  of  Grod,  Hope  of  the 
Sick,  Healer  of  the  Diseased,  and  Queen  of  Heaven — ^was  implored  to  pray 
for  na  I  The  whole  town  delighted  to  honour,  to  canonise,  and  almost  to 
deify  that  poor  Jewish  woman  about  whom  as  many  fictitious  attributes 
hare  been  invented  by  the  Bomish  Church  as  ever  were  sung  by  any  of  the 
P^;an  poets  about  their  mythological  divinities  in  old  Hellaa  1 

It  was  instructive,  m<neover,  as  displaying  what  would  inevitably  be 
imitated  in  our  own  land  if  the  ritualists  should  ever  rule  and  regulate  in 
our  eities  or  seaports.  "  Oh,  it  never  could  take  place  here,"  exclaims  some 
•tern  Ftotestant.  "  The  sound  Protestantism  and  common  sense  of  the 
Wy  of  tba  pet^le  would  revolt  against  it." 
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Are  you  so  sure  of  this  F  How  was  it,  then,  that  some  thousand  or  two 
of  English  people  came  over  to  Boulogne  to  look  at  this  very  spectacle  ? 
How  is  it  Uiat  English  residents  and  visitors  in  foreign  towns  are  always 
present  in  great  numbers  at  such  ceremonies  P  How  is  it  that  the  Easter 
ceremonies  at  Eome  have  been  so  fully  attended  by  English  Protestants  P 
How  is  it  that  without  the  English  they  would  confessedly  be  shorn  of  much 
of  their  splendour  and  patronage  P  How  is  it  that  the  ritualistic  churches 
in  London  are  so  densely  crowded,  while  many  a  simply  and  soundly  con- 
ducted service  is  celebrated  before  a  score  or  two  of  people  in  a  vast  and 
capacious  church P  Nay,  nay;  these  ceremonies  and  shows  are  highly 
attractive  to  very  many  who  are  not  papists ;  and  I  felt  as  I  left  Boulogne 
that  a  similarly  imposing  procession  would,  even  in  England,  obtain  a  crowd 
of  spectators,  though  Protestantism  might  denounce  it,  and  propriety  be 
shocked  at  it.  But,  may  such  an  one  never  walk  our  streets  or  profane  our 
country ! 

aillrallafj  ani  tlje  iFIg* 

It  was  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  and  Abdallah  still  lingered  over  the 
morning  repast,  when  there  came  a  little  fly  and  alighted  on  the  rim  of  his 
goblet.  It  sipped  a  particle  of  syrup  and  was  gone.  It  came  next  morning, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next  again,  till  it  caught  the  eye  of  the  scholar.  As 
he  considered  it,  and  as  it  gave  forth  its  many  colours,  and  moved  itself 
aright,  it  seemed  beautiful  exceedingly,  and  in  his  heart  he  could  not  find 
to  drive  it  away.  Wherefore  it  came  day  by  day  continually,  and,  waxing 
bolder  and  bolder,  it  withal  became  greater  and  greater,  till  in  the  size  as  of 
a  locust  could  be  perceived  as  the  likeness  of  a  man ;  and  the  greater  that 
it  grew  the  more  winning  were  its  way,  frisking  like  a  sunbeam,  singing  like 
a  peri,  so  that  the  eyes  of  the  simple  one  were  blinded,  and  in  all  this  he  did 
not  perceive  the  subtlety  of  an  evil  jinn.  Wherefore,  waxing  bolder  and 
yet  bolder,  whatsoever  of  dainty  moats  its  soul  desired,  the  lying  spirit 
freely  took ;  and  when,  waxing  wroth,  the  son  of  the  prophet  said,  '*  This  is 
my  daily  portion  from  the  table  of  the  mufti ;  there  is  not  enough  for  thee  and 
me ;"  playing  one  of  its  pleasant  tricks,  the  brazen-faced  deceiver  caused 
the  simple  one  to  smile ;  until  in  process  of  time  the  scholar  perceived 
that  as  his  guest  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  he  himself  waxed  weaker 
and  weaker. 

Now  also  there  arose  frequent  contention  between  the  demon  and  his 
dupe,  and  the  youth  smote  the  demon  so  sore  that  it  departed  for  a  season. 
Thereupon,  Abdallah  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  said,  "  I  have  triumphed 
over  mine  enemy,  and  when  it  seemeth  good  in  my  sight  I  shall  smite  him 
that  he  die."  But  after  not  many  days,  lo !  and  behold,  the  jinn  came 
again,  arrayed  in  goodly  garments,  and  bringing  a  present  in  its  hand ;  and 
with  its  fair  speech,  saying,  "  Is  it  not  a  little  one  ?"  it  enticed  this  silly 
dove  so  that  he  again  received  it  into  his  chamber. 

On  the  morrow,  when  Abdallah  came  not  into  the  assembly  of  studious 
youth,  the  mufti  said,  "  Wherefore  tarrieth  the  son  of  the  faithful  P  per- 
chance he  sleepeth."  Therefore  they  resorted  even  to  his  chamber,  and 
knocked,  and  lifted  up  their  voice ;  but  as  he  made  no  answer,  the  mufti 
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opened  the  door,  and  behold !  on  the  diyan  lay  the  dead  bodj  of  his  disciple. 
His  Tinge  was  black  and  swollen,  and  on  his  throat  was  the  pressure  of  a 
finger  broader  than  the  palm  of  a  mighty  man.  All  the  stuff  belonging  to 
the  hapless  one  was  gone,  the  gold  and  the  jewels}  and  the  parchment-rolls 
and  the  changes  of  raiment ;  and  in  the  soft  earth  of  the  garden  were  dis- 
cerned the  footsteps  of  a  giant.  The  mufti  measured  one  of  the  prints,  and 
hi  it  was  six  cubits  long. 

What  means  the  apologue  P  Who  can  expound  the  riddle  P  Is  it  the 
bottle  or  the  betting-book  P  Is  it  the  billiard-table  P  Is  it  the  theatre,  or 
the  tea-garden,  or  the  music-saloon  P  Is  it  laziness  P  Is  it  debt  P  Is  it  the 
wasted  Sunday  P  But  know  that  an  eril  habit  is  an  elf  constantly  expanding. 

It  may  come  in  at  the  key-hole,  but  it  will  soon  grow  too  big  for  the  house. 
•  •  •  •  •  # 

It  is  of  Tast  moment  to  be  "just  right"  when  starting.  At  Preston,  at 
Malines,  at  many  such  places,  the  lines  go  gently  asunder ;  so  fine  is  the 
angle,  that  at  first  the  paths  are  almost  parallel,  and  it  seems  of  small 
moment  which  you  select.  But  a  little  farther  on,  one  of  them  turns  a 
comer  or  dires  into  a  tunnel,  and  now  that  the  speed  is  full,  the  angle 
opens  up,  and  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  the  divided  convoy  flies 
aaunder :  one  passenger  is  on  the  way  to  Italy,  another  to  the  swamps  of 
floUtnd ;  one  will  step  out  in  London,  the  other  in  the  Irish  Channel.  It 
is  not  enough  that  you  book  for  the  better  country :  you  must  keep  the 
way,  and  a  small  deviation  may  send  you  entirely  wrong.  A  slight  deflec- 
tion from  honesty,  a  slight  divergence  from  perfect  truthfulness,  from 
perfect  sobriety,  may  throw  you  on  a  wrong  track  altogether,  and  make  a 
failure  of  that  life  which  should  have  proved  a  comfort  to  your  family,  a 
credit  to  your  country,  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

Beware  of  the  bad  habit.  It  makes  its  flrst  appearance  as  a  tiny  fay,  and  is 
80  innocent  so  playful,  so  minute,  that  none  save  a  precisian  would  denounce 
it,  and  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  whisk  it  away.  The  trick  is  a  good 
joke,  the  lie  is  white,  the  glass  is  harmless,  the  theft  is  only  a  few  apples  from 
a  farmer's  oreliard»  the  bet  is  only  sixpence,  the  debt  is  only  half-a- crown. 
Bat  the  tiny  fay  is  capable  of  becoming  a  tremendous  giant ;  and  if  you 
connive  and  harbour  him,  he  will  nourish  himself  at  your  expense,  and 
then,  springing  on  you  as  an  armed  man,  will  drag  you  down  to  destruction. 
[From  the  "  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son."     With  Notes  by  Dr.  James 

Hamilton.      (Nisbet.)    A  very  delightful  book  in  point  of  illustration, 

both  by  the  author  and  by  the  artist.] 


SUBMISSION. 

Thb  following  beautiful  hymn  was  written  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  M. 
BuHTiKO,  and  was  read  at  his  funeral : — 

•'  Thou  doest  all  things  well, 
God  only  wise  and  true ! 
My  days  and  nights  alternate  tell 
Of  mercies  always  new. 
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'*  With  ffusred  toils  o'erpresied 
I  sink  in  wolcome  sleep ; 
I  wake  in  darkness  and  unrest. 
Yet  patient  vigil  keep. 

**  Soon  finds  each  feyered  day, 
And  eaoh  ohill  night  its  bourn ; 
jN'or  zeal  need  droop,  nor  hope  decay, 
Bre  rest  or  light  return. 

"  But,  be  the  night-watch  long, 
And  sore  the  chastening  rod — 
Thou  art  my  Health,  my  Sun,  my  Song, 
My  Glory,  and  my  God ! 

"  Thy  smiling  face  lights  mine ; 
If  yeiled,  it  makes  me  sad — 
Eyen  tears  in  darkness,  starlike,  shine, 
And  mornhigjinds  me  glad ! 

"  For  weeping,  wakeful  eyes, 
Instinctiye  look  aboye ; 
And  catch,  through  openings  in  the  skies, 
Thy  beams,  unslumbering  Loye ! 

"  Hours  spent  with  pain  and  Thee, 
Lost  hours  haye  neyer  seemed ; 
No  I  those  are  lost,  which  but  miffkt  be 
From  earth,  for  heayen  redeemed  ! 

"Its  limit— its  relief- 
Its  hallowed  issues — ^tell 
That,  though  thou  cause  Thy  senrant  grief 
Thou  doest  all  things  well!" 


^e  Com|iarati&e  ffl^eosnipfisi  of  |PaIe8tii»  anlr  t^t 

Sinaitlc  IPeningula.* 

No  one  who  has  read  any  of  the  better  class  of  works  upon  the  geo- 
graphy of  Palestine,  but  must  haye  met  with  repeated  references  to 
Bitter's  **  Erdkunde  yon  Asien."  And  these  references  generally  are  such  as 
to  conyey  the  idea  that  this  eminent  German  is  the  prince  of  the  class 
of  writers  to  which  he  belongs.  But  the  yoluminousness  of  his  work  on 
Eastern  Geography— to  say  nothing  of  its  being  in  a  foreign  language- 
has  prevented  many  from  becoming  acquainted  with  its  contents,  beyond 
such  knowledge  of  them  as  quotations  and  descriptions  afford.  The  part 
which  relates  to  the  Holy  Land  would  alone  form  fourteen  8yo  volumes  of 
about  600  pages  each.  It  exhibits  the  entire  literature  on  this  subject 
down  to  the  date  of  publication  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  author's 
command  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  of  the  modem  European 

•  "The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitio  Peninsula."  By 
Carl  Eittbr.  Translated  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  ^iblicai  Students  by  "W.  D. 
Gaok.     Foiur  Volumes.     (Edinburgh :  Clark.) 


toogoii,  «ad  of  the  lesewrohet  of  dUtrngnisli^d  OrieiiUUatf »  giT9  him 
immoLM  adraatages  in  the  exeontion  of  his  importaat  Uaki  ^ad  tlm 
Kiolt  may  be  jof Uy  prpnouncod  incompavablj  1^  laosfe  vMu^bla  contribi^- 
tion  to  lacred  geography  the  world  haa  ever  seeiit 

The  four  rohunea  now  on  onr  table  oontain  an  abridgment  pf  "fitter  in 
relation  to  Paleatine  and  the  Sinaitic  Peaert.  The  tranalator  haa  retained 
ilmott  or  quite  ii^taot,  whatever  ill^atratea  the  Bible,  and  j^at  §o  mqicik 
of  what  remainedf  aa  would  keep  the  outlinea  of  tiie  aubject  unbroken. 
Eitter>  though  one  of  the  moat  truly  Chriatian  men  pf  hia  time,  aimed  to 
make  the  '*  Erdkunde"  a  aoientifio  work  and  not  a  commentary  on  the  Bible* 
It  baa  been  the  taak  of  !&•  Gage»  aa  he  infprma  ua,  to  take  out  from  it>  in 
inch  a  way  aa  to  do  aa  little  yiolenoe  aa  posaible  to  what  remaina,  that 
portion  whieh  ahall  moat  intereat  Biblical  atudenta,  and  beat  illuatvate  the 
stcred  Seripturea. 

The  firat  volume  ia  devoted  to  the  peninaula  of  Sinai,  and  the  work  com. 
iD£ncea  with  an  hiatorical  introductioUf  indicating  the  progreaa  of  the 
knowledge  of  geography  in  relation  to  that  diatrict  from  the  fourth  century. 
The  order  in  which  placea  are  described  ia  not  the  usual  one ;  for  instead  of 
beginning  with  Suez,  and  working  his  way  down  to  Sinai,  and  then  up  to  the 
Holy  Land,  the  author  atarts  from  the  north  and  proceeda  south.  Afterwards 
he  adopta  another  atarting-point,  and  beginning  with  Tor,  proceeds  to  the 
central  district  of  Sinai.  Again  he  makea  a  new  progress  from  Sue^,  and 
proceeda  towarda  Wady  Ghurundel.  This  repeated  change  of  direction 
(and  the  same  change  of  direction  occurs  in  the  other  yolumea)  is  a  disad- 
vantage in  some  respects,  as  it  tends  to  give  a  confused  impression  of  the 
relative  positions  of  localities;  but  to  those  who  have  travelled  in  the 
country,  or  have  well  mastered  the  geography  by  the  study  of  maps,  thia 
•Iteration  in  the  pointa  of  view  ia  of  benefit,  aa  it  gives  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  Ihe  whole  region.  With  the  most  caref^  description  of  all 
the  principal  localitiea,  there  are  connected  dissertations  on  the  ancient 
Ophir,  the  manna,  the  relative  claims  'of  Serbal  and  Gebel  Mousa  to  be 
considered  the  mountain  of  the  law*  and  the  distinctions  existing  amongst 
the  Bedouin  tribes. 

In  the  second  volume  we  have  a  comparative  view  of  Syria,  a  long 
review  of  authorities  on  the  geography  of  Palestine,  an  account  of  the 
various  tribes  who  anciently  peopled  the  land,  and  an  exhaustive  statement 
of  all  which  ia  known  respecting  the  Jordan  Valley,  from  the  source  of  the 
river  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  third  volume  deaeribea  Jericho  and  ita  neighbourhood,  with  the 
phenomena  and  geological  peculiarities  of  the  Asphaltie  Lake ;  and  then  it 
proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  Judea,  starting  from  different  pointa,  and 

passing  to  and  fro. 

The  fOTTth  volume  is  devoted  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  contignoua  places, 
to  the  coaat  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  to  Samaria  and  to  Galilee. 

It  will  be  aeen  in  a  moment  from  thia  brief  analysis,  that  Bitter's  is  an 
elaboraie  treatiae,  and  not  a  book  of  travela.  It  ia  a  acientific  geographical 
iroik,  taking  up  all  queattona  which  relate  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
Desert,  geographically  considered.  Nothing,  in  abort,  of  any  importanee, 
which  can  be  brought  under  the  denomination  juat  given,  ia  omitted  in 
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these  Tolumes ;  and  as  we  haye  been  reading  them,  again  and  again  did  we 
wish  that  we  could  haye  had  them  on  our  camel's  back  when  journeying  to 
Sinai,  and  could  haye  read  them  at  our  halting-places,  as  we  made  our  way 
from  Hebron  to  Damascus. 

Bitter  neyer  was  in  the  Holy  Land  himself,  and  hence  oftentimes  a  pale- 
ness in  his  description  of  scenery,  reminding  us  of  Lieutenant  Holman  the 
blind  trayeller.  Holman  was  dependent  on  other  people's  testimonies, 
hence  he  cross-questioned  people  a  good  deal ;  and  although  less  yiyid  in 
his  pictures  than  those  who  haye  eyes,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  he  secured 
eyen  greater  accuracy  than  can  be  found  in  their  reports.  It  is  just  so 
with  Sitter.  He  cross -questions  all  kinds  of  trayellers,  and  compares  one 
statement  with  another,  and  so  cOmes  to  judicial  conclusions  on  points  of 
controyersy,  more  impartial  and  correct  than  could  be  obtained  by  trayellers 
whose  prejudices  with  regard  to  what  .they  see,  or  fancy  they  see,  some- 
times giye  a  bias  to  their  opinions.  Burckhardt  and  Bobinson  are  amongst 
the  authorities  on  whom  he  most  relies,  but  a  multitude  of  others  are  laid 
under  contribution.  Indeed,  the  literature  of  the  geography  of  the  Holy 
Land  is  completely  represented  in  these  yolumes ;  and  in  the  second  of 
them  we  find  a  list  of  works  which  exist  on  the  subject,  the  most  perfect 
we  haye  eyer  seen. 

The  translator  has  fulfilled  his  task  admirably.  The  style  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  some  other  translations  which  haye  issued  &om  the  same  press. 
The  book  is  pleasant  to  read,  and  will  be  found  yery  interesting,  not  only 
by  Biblical  students,  but  by  the  public  in  general.  What  has  been  done 
for  sacred  geography,  since  Bitter  completed  his  work,  is  pretty  fully 
reported  by  the  editor,  and  we  haye  in  the  appendices  yaluable  extracts 
from  Tristram,  and  from  French  authorities,  translated  by  Mr.  6.  Groye. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  of  our  attempting  critically  to  reyiew  this 
wonderful  monument  of  learning,  ability,  and  patience.  We  do  not  adopt 
all  Bitter's  conclusions,  but  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  gigantic  work  is 
that  it  contains  a  full  presentation  of  premises,  which  enable  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  conclusions.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  feel  under  great 
obligation  to  the  spirited  publishers  for  this  issue  of  theirs,  and  we  hope 
they  will  receiye,  what  they  richly  deserye,  the  support  of  the  literary 
public  throughout  the  kingdom. 


Brief  Notices  of  Booto. 

Diari/  and  Letters  of  Henry   Craik,   of  Bristol.     By  W*.   Elk 
Tatleb.     (London :  Shaw  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Craik  was  a  man  of  immense  diligence  and  learning,  of  great  benevo- 
lence and  deep  piety.  Those  who  knew  him  personally,  and  such  as  are 
interested  by  his  great  reputation  for  Biblical  scholarship,  will  be  gratified 
in  tracing  his  mental  and  spiritual  pro'^ress,  as  registered  by  his  own  hand. 
We  cannot  suppose  the  book  will  be  popular,  but  those  who  wish  to  know 
the  character  or  so  good  and  learned  a  man,  will  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Tayler 
for  the  judicious  way  in  which  he  has  interwoven  diary  and  memoir ;  not 
only  describing  Mr.  Craik's  disposition  and  inner  life,  but  allowing  us  to 
see  its  own  manifestations. 
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MUsions  to  the  Women  of  China;  in  Connection  with  the  Society  for 

Promoting  denude  Hducation  in  the  JEasL    Written  for  Young  PeriOBS. 

By  A.  E.  S.  Edited  by  Miss  Whatblt.  (London :  Nisbet  &  Co.) 
This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  little  book.  Its  sketches  of  China,  of  the 
country,  the  cities,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  cannot  fail  to 
please  and  instruct  the  young.  But  its  chief  interest  and  value  consist 
m  the  records  it  contains  of  the  great  work  which  devoted  Christian 
women  have  undertaken,  and  to  a  most  hopeful  extent  achieved,  on  behalf 
of  their  benighted  sisters  of  the  East.  The  results  of  these  missions 
already  realized  are  signal  evidences  of  what  women  can  do  for  humanity 
and  God,  and  furnish  additional  proof  that  Christianity  alone  lifbs  women 
from  their  degradation,  and  fits  them  fully  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
We  verv  earnestly  commend  this  volume  to  the  attention  of  the  women  of 
England  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  elevation  of  their  sex  throughout  the 
great  empire  of  China. 

Utason  and  Faith f  with  other  Easayi.  By  Henry  Bogers*  (London : 

LoDgmana  &  Co.) 

The  first  of  these  papers  has  been  extensively  read,  and  has  received  the 
warmest  praise,  but  not  more  than  its  superior  merits  deserve.  Amongst 
the  new  papers  are  **  A  Critique  on  Benan's  Life  of  Jesus," — upon  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  ablest  we  have  seen, — and  "Reasons  for  Scepticism  as  to 
Certain  Speculations  of  Modern  Science^"  respecting  the  origin  of  man. 
The  author,  by  the  force  of  an  irresistible  logic,  shows  why  he  declines  to 
admit  the  conclusions  of  some  celebrated  savans. 

Daily  Bible  Illtistrations.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  L.  Pobtbb,  D.D.  Two  volumes.  (Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant.) 

The  character  of  Dr.  Kitto's  Daily  Scripture  Seadings  is  well  known. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  historical  and  archflBological  explanations  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  some  of  a  more  doctrinal  and  spiritual  description.  The 
indefati^abie  author  broke  up  new  ground  when  he  first  published  this 
interesting  work.  But  he  has  been  succeeded  by  other  and  still  more 
fiuceessful  explorers  of  the  same  region.  The  publishers;  therefore,  in 
preparing  a  new  edition,  have  done  wisely  in  seeking  the  services  of  such 
a  man  as  Dr.  Porter  to  revise  and  annotate  the  work.  He  has  greatly 
improved  it,  and  by  those  whose  bookshelves  are  not  well  stored  with  Bible 
Dictionaries  and  works  on  Biblical  Antiquities,  this  series,  of  which  the 
first  two  volumes  are  completed,  will  be  found  valuable. 

The  Fir8t  Man  and  His  Place  in  Creation,     By  Gboboe  MooBEy 
M.D.    (London :  Longmans  &  Co.) 

Dr.  Moore,  from  his  well-merited  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  and  an 
experienced  author,  is  well  qualified  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject  as  this, 
^e  are  happy  to  say  that  he  has  been  remarkaoly  successful  m  exposing 
modem  theory  touching  the  origin  of  man.  With  a  singular  combination  of 
knowledge  and  shrewdness,  he  maintains  the  orthodox  faith  as  to  the  Divine 
creation  of  the  human  race-  We  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  the  author's 
trgument.  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  if  they  will  procure  the  book, 
they  will  find  its  pages  to  abound  in  most  interesting  information  and  most 
eoneloaiTe  reasoning. 

Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  Children.    By  Isaac  Watts,  D.D, 

Illustrated.    (London :  Nisbet  &  Co.) 
We  have  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  queer  little  book— of  its  paper, 
iypograph\%wooa-cuts,  and  bindine — out  of  which  we  first  learned  Watts's 
Bjmns.    What  a  marvellous  dinerence  between  that  and  the  present 
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edition  in  4to,  sumptuously  bound,  printed  on  toned  paper,  with  elaborate 
borderings.  and  sereral  admirable  woodcuts.  Holman  Hunt's  name 
appears  at  the  head  of  the  illustrating  artints;  but  on  turning  to  the 
specimen  of  his  pencil  in  this  volume  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce  it 
the  worst  of  all.  It  represents  a  girl  kneeling  on  a  bed  in  prayer,  and  the 
figure  is  placed  in  the  worst  stiff  theatrical  attitude  possible.  Some  of  the 
illustrations  by  other  artists  are  admirable,  and  altogether  the  book  is 
Tery  beautiful. 

The   Sea  and  its  Living    Wonders.     By  Dr'.   Hartwig.     Third 

Edition.    (London :  Longmans  &>  Co.) 

We  some  time  ago  reviewed  this  valuable  work  at  some  length,  and  spoke 
of  it  in  very  high  terms.  This  new  edition  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
first,  and  contains  two  new  chapters  on  "  Marine  Constructions,"  and  on 
"  Marine  Caves."  Some  of  the  former  illustrations  have  been  exchanged 
for  new  and  better  ones.  Altogether  the  book,  so  meritorious  from  the 
beginning,  has  received  from  the  author  a  considerable  enhancement  of  its 
yalue. 

The  Pulpit  Analyst.    Edited  by  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.    VoL  1. 

(London :  Jackson,  Walford,  k  Hodder.) 

This  periodical,  like  the  "Homilist,"  is  beginning  to  take  a  stable  and 
permanent  position  in  the  midst  of  our  religious  literature.  There  are 
reviews,  essays,  and  biographies — all  bearing  upon  the  pulpit — as  well  as 
sermons  and  sketches,  in  this  completed  volume.  Some  of  the  papers 
indicate  considerable  power. 

Meditations  on  tlie  Actual  State  of  Christianity,  and  on  the  Attacks 
which  are  now  being  made  upon  it.     By  M.  GuizoT.     (London  :  John 

Murray.) 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  express  fully  the  intense  interest  which  we 
have  felt  in  reading  this  most  admirable  volume.  It  far  surpasses  the 
previous  one.  M.  Guizot  is  quite  at  home  in  examining  spiritualism, 
rationalism,  positivism,  pantheism,  materialism,  and  scepticism.  They  are 
all  here  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting.  The  clearness  and 
precision  of  thought  and  style  throughout  are  such  as  may  be  expected  from 
such  an  illustrious  French  author.  They  are  wonderful  specimens  of  the 
genius  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual.  The  first  chapter  on  the  Awaken- 
ug  of  Christianity  in  France  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  full  of  most 
remarkable,  pious,  startling  facts. 

Symns  ofFaiih  and  Hope,  By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.  Third  Series. 
Collected  Edition,  with  Ornamented  Borders.  (London :  Nisbet  A  Co.) 

We  need  not  repeat  any  eulogium  upon  the  earlier  series  of  Sonar's  Hymns, 
especially  the  first.  Many  of  them  are  most  felicitously  expressed,  and  are 
deservedHy  favourites  with  the  Christian  public.  But  men  who  have  a 
talent  for  versification  like  this  respected  author  are  in  danger  of  not  only 
writing  but  of  publishing  a  great  many  hymns  of  an  inferior  description. 
"Jesus,  help,"  "Who  touched  meP"  "The  White  Baiment"  (singularly 
beautiful),  and  others  in  the  new  volume  now  before  us,  may  be  particularly 
noticed  for  commendation ;  but  Dr.  Bonar  fails — where  most  hy  mnoh>gi8ta 
have  failed — in  his  attempt  at  versifying  the  Psalms.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  other  verses  in  the  last  volume  possess  little,  if  any  merit. 
Some  of  the  metres  are  very  irregular,  and  not  at  all  to  our  taste. 
What  we  need  in  the  present  day  is  not  more  hymns,  but  hymns  of  a 
higher  order.  To  write  a  hymn  of  some  sort  is  easy ;  to  write  a  very  good 
one,  there  must  be  much  careful  thought  first.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  may 
existi  but  they  are  only  exceptions. 
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I%e  Story  of  Je^m  in    Verse,     By  Edwin  Hoddek.    (London: 
Jackson,  Walford,  &  H odder.) 

The  aathor  in  his  preface  disarms  criticism  altogether  by  bis  modest 
estimate  of  tbe  work.  He  sajs, "  I  know  that  it  is  worthless  as  a  literar/ 
production ;  I  know  that  it  is  altogether  beneath  criticism,  but  if  it  pleases 
eiiildren,  if  it  makes  them  feel  a  deeper  love  for  the  '  sweet  story  of  old,' 
this  is  the  height  of  my  ambition/*  We  beliere  the  writer  has  succeeded, 
and  thai  the  little  ones  will  be  greatly  interested  and  instructed,  pleased 
both  with  the  verse  and  the  illustrations.  Let  the  teachers  in  our  ounday 
Schools  ascertain  for  themselyes. 

The  Desert  Journey^  and  Pictures  of  the  Old  World.     (London  : 
Shaw  &,  Co.) 

These  Scripture  narratives  are  so  pleasantly  unfolded  and  so  prettily  illos- 
tnted,  that  they  will  greatly  please  the  little  ones,  and  are  suitable  for 
presents  for  the  new  year. 

Kind  Words  for  Boys  and  Girls,  1866.     (London :  56,  Old  Bailey.) 

One  of  the  many  excellent  and  attractive  books  of  the  season  for  the 
joong.  Full  of  tales,  enigmas,  pictures,  &c.,  it  will  at  once  strike  the 
lincy  and  win  an  attentive  hearing  for  the  kind  and  instructive  lessons 
oootained  in  its  pages. 

PubUcattans  of  the  ReUgious  Tract  Society. 

The  Leisure  Hour  and  the  Sunday  at  Home  a^ain  make  their  annual 
appearance  in  black  and  purple  lirery,  bedecked  with  gold.  Goodly  in  their 
exterior,  they  are  much  more  so  as  regards  their  contents ;  and  we  again 
pronounce  the  judgment  that,  taken  altogether,  thev  are  entitled  to  the  first 
place  in  the  rank  occupied  by  serials  of  the  same  description.  Scenpsfrom 
the  Life  of  St.  Paul,  by  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Howson,  is  a  beautiful  book  for  the 
drawing-room  table,  rich  in  superior  woodcuts  and  in  letterpress,  full  of 
clear,  precise,  scholarly  statement,  and  of  religious  lessons  practical  and 
pointed.  2^  ChroiUclee  of  an  Old  Manor  House,  by  G.  E.  Sargent,  is  a 
reprint  in  handsome  type  and  binding  of  a  well-known  story  in  the  "  Sunday 
at  Home."  The  .Fishers  of  Derby  Haven  is  a  pleasant  little  story  for  the 
Toun^.  Christie  Redferns  Troubles  is  a  publication  of  a  "  touching  and 
beautiful  story,"  which  appeared  simultaneously  in  America  and  England. 
It  is  published  in  this  country  by  special  arrangement  with  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union.  Christian  Manliness,  by  the  author  of  "  Christian 
Home  Life,"  Christianity  in  its  Relation  to  Social  Life,  by  the  late  He  v. 
Stephen  J.  Davis,  are  works  of  a  practical  description,  written  in  an 
interesting  style.  Bible  Sketches  and  their  Teachings,  second  series,  from 
the  entrance  to  Canaan  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  S.  G-.  G-reen, 
hare  their  value  for  the  young. 

ifessrs.  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder's  Publications  for  the  Young, — 
Old  Mebbt's  Annual,  in  richly  coloured  and  gilded  binding — by  the  way, 
a  Tery  beautiful  specimen  of  art — again  appeals  to  the  public  for  support, 
making  good  its  claims  to  an  increase  of  tliat  favour  already  accorded  to  it 
by  8o  many  children  and  their  parents.  Some  of  the  pzipers  are  admirably 
written,  and  the  whole  book  is  well  illustrated.  These  enterprising 
publishers  have  entered  upon  the  issue  of  Juvenile  Works  with  much 
jtidj^ment  a^  well  as. spirit,  and  have  just  added  to  their  previous  goodly 
list  a  seventh  edition  of  '*  Mary  and  her  Mother,"  "  Scriptural  Stories  for  very 
Young  Children,"  a  fifteenth  edition  of  the  ''Bible  Story- Book,"  by  the  Rev. 
B.  H.  Draper ;  and  a  new  work,  "  Childhood  in  India ;  or,  English  Children 
ia  the  East."    A  narrative  by  the  Wife  of  an  Olficor. 
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BEY.      J.      F  X  B  N  I  B. 

Thb  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Brewood,  ia  Staffbrdsbire^-vrbere  Hs 
father  was  for  many  years  the  Independent  minister,  being  of  a  middle-class 
family,  probably  ot  Scotch  origin,  of  which  the  ancestors,  so  far  as  can  be 
traced,  hare  **  passed  to  the  skies." 

The  early  life  of  Mr.  Femie  is  soon  told.  He  was  bom  June  24, 1811 ; 
was  educated  at  home  by  his  father,  with  the  exception  of  a  year  or  two  in 
a  school  at  Stafford.  During  his  apprenticeship  he  attended  for  some 
months  the  ministry  of  the  Ber.  J.  Gawthorn,  of  Derby,  by  whose  ezposi* 
iion  of  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  together  with  the  admonitions  of  his 
father,  he  was  oonrinced  of  sin,  and  led  to  receive  Christ  as  his  Saviour. 
When  about  seventeen  years  old  he  was  admitted  into  the  church  at 
Brewood.  When  his  apprenticeship  had  expired,  he,  first  at  Liverpool,  and 
afterwards  in  connection  with  the  church  at  Carr's  Lane,  Birmingham, 
became  a  Tillage  preacher,  until  he  was  led  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
ministry.  In  1834  he  entered  Hackney  College,  where  he  studied  under 
the  Bev.  G.  CoUison  and  the  Be  v.  S.  Hansom.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
college  course  he  received  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Bushe^,  Herts.  Here  he  laboured  for  seren  years.  We  hare  testimony 
that  his  Christian  life  was  devoted,  and  his  zeal  ardent.  In  some  eTangelistic 
efforts  he  was  not  without  persecution.  He  preached  in  the  open  air  when 
such  preaching  was  sure  to  meet  with  opposition  and  insult,  often  of  the 
grossest  kind.  After  about  seven  years  of  ministry^  at  Bushey,  it  seemed 
right  to  seek  another  sphere  of  labour ;  and  he  was  invited  to  Farnham  to 
succeed  the  Bev.  J.  Jonnson.  He  entered  upon  his  ministry  there  in  1844, 
and  discharged  it  with  activitv  and  zeal.  Besides  his  work  in  the  town,  he 
held  services  regularly  at  villagea  in  the  neighbourhood.  Much  of  this* 
however,  had  to  be  discontinued  from  failure  of  health.  During  the  hop* 
picking  season,  when  Farnham  is  filled  with  strangers,  many  of  them 
gipsies,  Mr.  F.  seized  the  opportunitv  to  gather  and  preach  to  congregations 
in  the  open  air.  He  crowaed  his  life  with  work.  After  some  years,  from 
various  causes,  troubles  arose,  grew  in  magnitude,  and  finally  resulted  in 
his  resigning  the  pastorate  of  the  church. 

His  next  settlement  was  at  ChuLmleigh,  Devon,  a  sphere  of  labour  of 
much  interest,  where  he  was  greatly  blessed  of  God.  Nowhere,  perhaps , 
was  his  ministry  more  effective  or  his  preaching  more  powerful.  He  was 
here  during  the  Bevival,  and  felt  in  his  own  church  the  blessed  infiuenoe  of 
the  time.  No  results,  indeed,  were  achieved  such  as  dazzle  men.  The 
work  was  quiet ;  and  was  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  Amongst  those 
who  were  received  into  the  church  were  some  of  Mr.  F.'s  own  children. 
The  enemy  of  souls,  however,  was  at  work,  and  while  the  pastor  rejoiced 
over  the  conversion  of  some,  and  the  deepened  piety  of  more,  he  had  bitter 
disappointment  in  others  whose  convictions  appeared  to  die  away. 

On  resignittg  his  pastorate  here,  he  removed  to  Birmingham,  where  he 
spent  some  time  without  a  i»astoral  charge.  In  January,  1864,  he  again 
settled  at  Turvey,  Beds.  During  the  following  summer  his  hands  and  feet 
became  numbed — probably  from  some  disease  of  the  heart.  After  some 
months  it  became  evident  that  this  was  but  the  precursor  of  paralysis. 
Dropsy  supervened ;  still  he  continued  his  work,  being  almost  carried  to 
the  chapel,  and  preaching  in  a  sitting  posture  in  the  table  pew.  But  the 
disease  increased,  and  even  this  amount  of  work  could  not  be  continued. 
He  resolved  at  length  to  lay  down  his  work.  On  the  17th  of  June  he 
preached  his  farewell  sermon.  He  was  carried  to  chapel  in  a  chair,  the 
distance  being  only  about  fifty  yards.  A  friend  who  was  present,  in  answer 
to  a  request  made  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  says,  "  During  the  sermon, 
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he  grew  warm  and  strong  as  ever  I  had  known  him  to  be,  and  at  times 
more  animated,  earnest,  and  rigoroas  than  ever.  .  .  .  The  whole 
serrice  was  very  solemn  and  impressive — to  the  pastor,  because  of  the 
oircnmstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  believing  that  it  was  the  close  of  his 
ministrj,  and  the  last  service  that  he  should  ever  conduct ;  to  the  people, 
because  of  the  words  which  he  spake,  his  affecting  manner,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  his  deep  afflictions."  His  ministry  at  Turve^,  though  short,  was 
not  without  gooa  results.  The  congregation,  we  believe,  was  increased; 
while  to  some  of  his  hearers  he  was  the  means  of  spiritual  awakening. 

He  removed  to  Dunstable,  where  in  about  a  fortnight  he  slept  in  Jesus. 
Daring  the  last  days  he  was  quite  unoonscious ;  no  dying  sayings  escaped 
him,  but  they  were  not  needed. 

His  life  was  one  of  consistent  piety,  and  his  end  was  in  harmony  with 
his  life.  One  of  his  sons,  who  saw  him  while  he  was  still  conscious, 
said  to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  ''Oh,  he  seemed  so  happy!  I  shall 
itever  forget  the  expression  of  nis  face."  As  a  Christian  nis  piety  was 
transparent.  Though  capable  of  deep  emotion,  he  was  rather  charcLcteriaed 
by  high  principle.  He  made  an  intelligent  consecration  of  himself  to 
God — ^a  ''  reasonable  "  service.  In  the  midst  of  pressing  public  cares  he 
never  forgot  to  cultivate  personal  piety.  Though  not  exempt  from 
human  infirmity,  he  is  remembered  as  a  man  of  consistent  character-* 
the  parts  of  whose  life,  so  to  speak,  stood  together;  were  marked  by 
one  spirit,  and  ruled  by  one  motive. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  plain,  earnest,  faithful.  His  sermons  abounded 
in  thought,  yet  were  understood  even  by  children.  He  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  Puritan  theology,  and  was  a  moderate  Calvinist. 

Though  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  work,  and  firmly  attached  to  his 
opinions,  he  was  not  warped  by  either.  He  did  not  sink  the  citizen  in 
the  minister,  but  was  ready  to  engage  in  anv  public  work  compatible 
with  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  more  especial  duties.  In  those  dutiei 
he  had  charity  for,  and  readiness  to  help  other  denominations,  never 
fettered  by  denominational  prejudices. 

Like  many  of  God's  people,  he  was  sorely  tried.  He  was  misunder- 
stood* and  sometimes  misrepresented;  and,  being  of  an  extremely  sensi- 
tiye  nature,  he  keenly  felt  every  such  trial.  But  he  endured  with 
re»giiation,  accepting  all  as  the  chastening  of  a  son  bv  his  Father. 

He  has  gone  to  his  reward.  He  has  gazed  on  that  face  which  is  the 
light  of  heaven,  on  Whom  to  gaze  is  to  forget  all  peril,  and  toil,  and 
suffering,  and  conflict.  He  is  freed  from  an  exceeding  weight  of  trouble 
to  take  up  the  "  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 


©ut  HettetsBox* 

INCEEASED  CIECULATION  OF   THE   MAGAZINE. 

Mt  Dbab  Bbothbb, — Cannot  our  Magazine  be  increased  in  its  circulation 
by  the  wider  adoption  of  our  plan  at  Kingsland  P 

We  have  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  purchased  twelve  copies  every 
month,  for  circulation  among  the  poorer  members  of  the  church,  who 
reidly  prise  this  effort  to  do  them  good,  mentally  and  spiritually.  I  feel 
that  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  appropriating  some  £2  or  £3  yearly,  from 
our  Sacramental  Fund  for  this  purpose.  One  of  my  deacons  undertakes 
the  circulation  of  the  Magazine,  a  copy  being  apportioned  to  three  or  four 
persons,  residing  near  each  other,  whose  names  are  written  on  the  cover, 
and  who  hand  it  from  one  to  the  other,  allowing  seven  days  for  the  perusal. 
The  plan  is  simple — the  effect  good. 

Very  faithfully  yours,  Thos.  Avelino. 
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©iarg  of  tfje  Cfiurcfiejf^ 

The  next  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Trustees  will  be  held  at  the  GkiUdKall 
Coffee  House,  on  Tuesday,  January  8th,  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 


November  12. — Twickenham.  The  mortgage  of  the  chapel  here  haying 
been  discharged,  and  the  building  enlarged  and  improyed,  it  was  re-opened 
for  public  worship,"  Mr.  A.  Fountain  presidingoyer  the  meeting.  The  Beys. 
J.  Sugden,  B.A.,  J.  Hall,  J.  P.  Glass,  Q-.  H.  Jackson  (the  pastor),  with 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Powell,  gave  addresses. 

Noyember  13. — Hull.  New  school-rooms  were  opened  in  connection 
with  Albion  Chapel.  The  Eey.  W.  Pulsford  preficned  sermons  on  the 
occasion,  and  a  public  meeting  was  held,  J.  Crossley,  Esq.,  presiding.  The 
Ee7S.  E.  Jukes,  J.  Sibree,  A.  Dodgson,  E.  A.  Eedford,  with  Messrs. 
Wright,  Stratton,  Darling,  and  others,  addressed  the  meeting. 

November  16. — Melbourne,  Cambridgeshire.  A  meeting  of  the  church 
here  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  Bev.  A.  C.  Wright,  the 
pastor,  with  an  address  and  a  time-piece  on  completing  the  twenty-fifth, 
year  of  his  pastorate. 

November  16. — Exmouth.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  chapel  was 
laid  by  S.  Morley,  Esq.,  who  addressed  the  audience  at  length  on  the  occa- 
sion.   The  building  wul  cost  £1,300. 

November  19. — Wincanton.  New  school  and  class-rooms  were  opened 
in  connection  with  the  chapel  here,  H.  O.  Wills,  Esq.,  presiding.  The 
Eevs.  E.  J.  Newton,  D.  E.  Ford,  E.  H.  Perkins,  P.  Beckley,  J.  E.  Drover, 
and  E.  Olive,  Esq.,  addressed  the  meeting. 

'  Manchester.  The  Rev.  J.  Christien  was  recognised  as  pastor  of 
Anooats  Church.  The  Eevs.  J.  Eawlinson,  W.  M.  Eobinson,  E.  W.  Mc All, 
Dr.  Parker,  A.  Thomson,  M. A.,  S.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  J.  A.  Macfayden,  M.A.9 
J.  Bedell,  and  other  ministers  and  friends  conducted  the  engagements. 

Leamington.  The  opening  of  new  school  and  class  rooms  in  con- 
nection with  Spencer-street  Chapel,  took  place.  The  Eevs.  J.  Blackie, 
LL.B.,  W.  A.  Slater,  B.  B.  Waddy,  G.  B.  Johnson,  E.  H,  Delf,  B.  W. 
Dale,  M.A.j^  and  other  ministers  and  friends  addressed  the  assembly  on  the 
occasion. 

November  20. — ^Braintree.  Opening  services  were  held  in  connection 
with  the  new  school-rooms  of  the  chapel  in  this  town.  The  Eev.  H.  Allon 
preached,  and  F.  Wills,  Esq.  presided  over  the  evening  meeting,  when 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Eevs.  A.  Goodrich,  A.  D.  Philps,  T.  H. 
Sainsbury,  B.A.,  T.  W.  Davids,  and  J.  Q.  Hughes. 

Lewisham.    The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  for  the  use  of 

the  congregation  of  the  Eev.  H.  Baker  was  laid  by  S.  Morley,  Esq.     The 
Eevs.  E.  Dennett,  W.  Tyler,  and  Dr.  Yaughan,  took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

November  21. — North  Devon  Congregational  Association.  The  autumnal 
meeting  of  this  Union  took  place  at  Barnstaple,  Mr.  Alderman  Norrington 
presiding.  The  Eevs.  G.  T.  Coster,  W.  Clarkson,  J.  Pinn,  J.  T.  Leslie, 
F.  Wagstaff,  G.  Waterman,  M.A.,  A.  C.  Moorman,  H.  Innocent,  F.  Walker, 
with  the  Mayor  of  Barnstaple,  conducted  the  business  of  the  session. 

November  22. — Knowl  Green,  Lancashire.  Opening  services  were  held 
in  connection  with  the  new  chapel  here,  when  sermons  were  preached  by 
the  Eevs.  J.  B.  Lister,  and  H.  J.  Martyn,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  by 
the  Eev.  J.  Morgan. 

November  23. — Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  chapel 
to  replace  the  old  one  in  Athol-street,  was  laid  by  W.  Dairy mple,  Esq.  The 
Eevs.  J.  Fettcs,  Professor  Scott,  and  J.  H.  Macfayden,  M.A.,  took  part  in 
the  ceremony.    Tiio  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  about  £4,000. 
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November  23. — Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  A  recognition  Bervice  was  held  in 
connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  !Rev.  J.  Williamson,  M  A.,  as  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Athol-street.  The  Kevs.  J.  Lefff^e,  M.A.,  J.  Fettes,  A.  Mur- 
dock,  J.  A.  Macfayden,  M.A.,  Professor  Scott,  LL.B.,  and  Professor 
Newth  conducted  the  engagements  of  the  day.  On  the  following  Sabbath 
sermons  were  preached  by  Professor  Scott. 

Plymouth.    Korley  Chapel,  which  was  closed  two  years  back  on 

the  erection  of  a  new  building,  was  re-opened  after  repairs,  the  Bev.  G. 
Smith,  D.p.  (formerly  the  pastor)  })reached  on  the  occasion.  J.  Plimsaul, 
Esq.,  presided  at  the  public  meeting,  and  the  Eevs.  J.  Charlton,  B.  W. 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Leake,  Mr.  Whitley,  and  others,  spoke  on  the  occasion. 

l^ovember  28. — Lymington.  The  recognition  of  the  Ber.  W.  Field,  M.A., 
as  pastor  of  the  church  here,  took  place.  The  Bevs.  N.  Hurry,  W.  Wood- 
wark,  J.  Fletcher,  B.  Brown,  B.A.,  and  D.  Thomas,  conducted  the  serrice. 

BothweD,  iNorthamp  ton  shire.    A  public  meeting  of  the  church 

Kepe  was  held  to  celebrate  the  extinction  of  the  debt.  The  Bev.  J.  Hoyle 
(the  pastor)  presided,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bevs.  T.  Toller, 
Messrs.  B.  Pickering,  J.  Hay  den,  and  O.  Smith. 

November  29. — ^Wellingborough,  Northamptonshire.  The  settlement  of 
the  Bev.  W.  J.  Bain  as  pastor  of  Salem  Chapel  was  celebrated.  The  Bevs. 
J.  F.  Poulter,  B.A..  J.  Deane,  T.  Toller,  T.  Arnold,  J.  Mursell,  M.  Jones, 
J.  W^hewell,  and  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Cullen,  N.B.    The  Bev.  C.  H.  Murray  was  publicly  recognised 

as  pastor  of  the  church  in  this  place.  The  Bevs.  D.  Arthur,  B».  Troup, 
M.A.,  and  J.  Murker,  M.A.,  conducted  the  engagements. 

December  3. — Masbro',  Sheffield.  The  recognition  of  the  Bev.  W.  J. 
Gates  took  place.  The  Bevs.  J.  Calvert,  C.  C.  Tyte,  J.  B.  Brown,  B.A., 
Dr.  Falding,  D.  Lozton,  Dr.  Baleigh,  H.  Tarrant,  and  J.  Parsons,  con- 
daeted  the  services  held  on  the  occasion. 

December  7. — Appledore,  Devon.  The  church  and  congregation  held 
a  meeting  to  present  the  Bev.  A.  C.  Moorman  on  his  removal  to  Ashburton 
some  valuable  books  and  other  offerings.  The  Mayor  of  Barnstaple 
presided. 

December  12. — Penzance.  The  Bev.  B..  G.  Williams  was  recognised 
pastor  of  the  church  here.  The  Bevs.  E.  Nye,  J.  Butcher,  J.  Wilshire, 
C.  ChesBon,  and  G.  Powell,  conducted  the  service. 

December  14. — Greenwich.  Maize  Hill  Chapel  was  re-opened  after 
repairs  and  improvements.  Judge  Payne  presiding  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  occasion.  The  Bevs.  J.  Beazley,  A.  King,  B.  Waugh,  with  Messrs. 
Daimatt,  Barnett,  and  Chambers,  gave  addresses. 

December  16. — ^Bermondsey.  Neckinger-road  Chapel  was  re-opened 
after  enlargements,  when  the  Bevs.  W.  P.  Tiddy  and  «f .  Pulling  preached. 
On  the  following  Tuesday  a  meeting  was  held,  a  large  number  of  ministers 
and  friends  taking  part. 

December  18. — Staithes*  Yorkshire.  A  meeting  was  held  to  celebrate 
the  extinction  of  the  debts  on  the  chapels  at  Staiues  and  Buns  wick.  The 
Bevs.  J.  C.  Dickenson,  F.  Laurie,  W.  Merser,  W.  Mitchell,  and  Dr. 
Laverick  gave  addresses. 

PASTOBAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  ACCBPTliD. 

The  Ber.  A.  C.  Moorman,  of  Appledore,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  church  at  Ashburton. 

The  Bev.  W.  S.  Boberts,  of  Carmarthen  College,  that  of  the  church  at  Flint. 

The  Bev.  W.  Griffiths,  of  Carmarthen  CoOege,  that  of  the  church  at 
Abersychan,  Monmouthshire. 

The  Bev.  H.  E.  Arkell,  of  Hackney  College,  that  of  assistant  minister  to 
the  church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Giorge  Smith,  Poplar. 
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The  Bey.  W.  Moore,  of  Leigh,  that  of  the  church  at  Golborne. 

The  Bey.  B.  A.  Bertram,  of  OpenBhaw,  that  of  the  church  in  Bacup. 

The  Bey.  F.  J.  Gannaway,  late  of  Trayancore,  India,  that  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church,  Wotton-under-Edge. 

The  Bey.  W.  Noyelle,  of  the  Congregational  Instiiute,  Nottingham,  that 
of  the  church,  Cayendish,  Suffolk. 

The  Bey.  J.  Yonge,  late  of  East  Cowes,  that  of  the  church,  Hey  wood, 
near  Manchester. 

The  Bey.  J.  C.  Sargant,  of  Harwood,  that  of  the  church  at  Sowerby. 

The  Bey.  J.  W.  Bichardson,  that  of  the  church  at  Botherham. 

The  Bey.  G.  B.  By  ley,  of  Cheshunt  College,  that  of  the  church.  Booking. 

The  Bey.  M.  S.  Bromet,  of  Hackney  College,  that  of  the  church.  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk. 

BESIONJLTIONS. 

The  Bey.  T.  Dayey  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire. 

The  Bey.  E.  Miller,  B.A.,  that  of  the  church  at  Tayistock. 

The  !Hey.  H.  Christopherson,  that  of  New  College  Chapel,  St.  John's 
Wood,  through  ill  healtn. 

The  Bey.  J .  M.  Calyert,  that  of  the  church,  Allerton,  Bradford. 


The  present  time  especially  supplies  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Church  of 
God  at  large  to  arise  to  the  solemn  duty  of  Unitea  Intercessory  Prayer. 
Besides  the  ordinary  interests  calling  for  our  sympathy,  we  are  reminded 
that  multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  suffering  from  the  calamities  of 
recent  wars,  from  the  yisitation  of  pestilence  and  yarious  afflictiye  dispen- 
sations, and  the  more  fatal  attacks  of  scepticism  and  error. 

The  following  topics,  amongst  others,  are  suggested  as  suitable  for  exhor- 
tation and  intercession  on  the  successiye  days  of  meeting : — 

Sunday,  January  6. — Sermons  on  the  Presence  of  Christ  with  His 
Uniyersal  Church. 

Monday,  January  7. — Thanksgiying  and  Confession  of  Sin. 

Tuesday,  January  8. — Prayer:   For  Nations;  for  "Kings  and  all  in 

authority  ; "  for  the  increase  of  righteousness,  the  preyalence  of  peace,  and 

the  holy  obseryance  of  the  Sabbath. 

^     Wednesday,  January  9. — Prayer :  For  the  success  of  Missions   among 

*  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  for  a  t/iyine  blessing  to  accompany  the  efforts  to 

Evangelize  the  Unconyerted  of  all  Lands  and  Classes. 

Thursday,  January  10. — Prayer:  For  all  who  haye  suffered  from  the 
recent  wars ;  for  our  Brethren  emancipated  from  Slavery ;  and  for  our 
fellow  Christians  persecuted  for  the  Gospel's  sake. 

Friday,  January  11. — Prayer:  For  Christian  Families,  for  Schools,  Col- 
leges, and  Universities. 

Saturday,  January  12. — Prayer :  For  the  Catholic  Church,  for  all  Minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  increase  of  holiness,  fidelity*  and  Christian 
charity  among  its  Members. 

Sunday,  January  13. — Sermons :  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Duty  of  Belieyers  to  manifest  it  by  Mutual  B^ecognition  and  Actiye  Co- 
operation. 

The  British  Branch  of  the  Alliance  have  received  from  India  a  communi- 
cation signed  by  the  Bishop  of  Madras  and  a  large  number  of  Christians, 
representing  yarious  denominations  and  missionary  societies,  requesting 
that  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  "India  and  its  perishing  millions"  may 
be  a  subject  for  special  and  earnest  prayer. 
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I.— OUR  PRESENT  POSITION. 

BT  THE   EDITOB. 

The  LoKDOjf  Missionary  Societt,  in  its  onward  progress,  has  reaclied  a  period 
of  peculiar  interest.  An  administration,  conducted  with  eminent  ability  and 
with  singular  derotedness,  has  just  come  to  a  dose,  under  which  all  the 
Society's  operations  have  been  watched  over  with  wisest  care,  and  under 
which,  through  Divine  favour,  faithful  toil  has  in  every  Mission  secured  solid 
results.  The  time  of  infancy  has  long  since  passed.  Some  of  these  Missions 
hare  not  only  advanced  beyond  boyhood,  but  have  attained  the  vigour  of 
manly  years.  Pields,  fifty  years  ago  wholly  uncultivated,  have  been  nurtured 
till  they  are  white  unto  the  harvest.  An  enormous  amount  of  preparatory 
liibour,  in  books,  translations,  stations,  houses,  churches,  and  in  explaining 
to  heathen  people  the  design,  the  doctrine,  and  the  fruit  of  Christianity,  has 
Wn  completed.  The  Congregational  Churches  of  England,  joining  their 
brethren  of  other  communions,  and  keeping  pace  with  the  vast  influences 
exerted  by  modem  Christian  civilization  for  the  elevation  of  the  world's 
nations,  have  entered  the  fields  most  open  to  their  efforts,  with  the  direct 
teaching  of  that  Gospel  which  alone  is  the  "wisdom  of  God"  to  save  souls. 
Not  that  modem  Churches  have  done  their  work  sufficiently  an  J  in  due  pro- 
portion to  their  resources,  or  to  the  claims  pressed  on  their  attention ;  but  they 
have  not  wholly  neglected  them.  Grace  has  aided  them  in  some  degree  to 
fulfil  their  share  of  the  great  commission  neglected  so  long.  Their  agency 
has  increased,  their  efforts  have  been  richly  blessed. 

That  agency  has  gradually  assumed  a  higher  character.  The  artisans  and 
^oU-taught  schoolmasters,  who  formed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Society's 
<^iirly  missionaries,  have  given  place  to  ordained  missionaries,  specially  trained 
for  their  work.  Native  teachers,  evangelists,  and  preachers  have  grown  very 
numerous,  and  a  list  of  ordained  native  pastors  has  been  commenced,  which 
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bids  fair,  in  a  few  years,  to  outnumber  that  of  the  EngKsh  missionaries.  As 
a  rule  this  native  agency,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Missions,  is  better  trained 
and  bears  a  higher  religious  character  than  in  former  years.  The  Native 
Churches  also  are  not  only  everywhere  more  numerous,  but  have  risen  in 
character,  and  are  taking  an  increased  share  in  caiTying  the  Gospel  to  their 
neighbours. 

Widfer  grotmd  is  occupied  thim  ever  before.  By  instmmcntalxtiQ»  more 
mnnerous  and  more  efficient,  the  Gospel  is  broug&t  to  bear  upon  a  larger 
number  of  heathen.  The  pressure  everywhere  is  onward;  the  call  is  onward ; 
motives  urge  onward ;  the  yielding  of  heathenism  draws  the  Church  onward. 
And,  as  labour  was  never  so  needed  as  now,  so  never  was  the  ground  so  pre- 
pared, the  agencies  so  suitable,  the  growth  so  rapid,  the  extension  of  Christian 
influence  so  easy*,  or  the  promise  of  harvest  so  large. 

The  spheres  of  the  Society's  hibours  are  not  alike  in  character  or  in  pro- 
gress, in  the  claims  which  they  present,  in  the  way  they  should  be  treated. 
In  the  South  Sba  Uissiok  recent  triumphs  equal  in  wonder  the  victories  of 
former,  years ;  but  the  work  is  far  from  being  completed.  Barbarous  races 
are.  easy  to  win,  but>  deficient  in  moral  stamina,  are  hard  to  raise.  The 
isolated  Churches  need  wise  advisers  still.  Only  experienced  men,  of  large 
heart  and  mind,  can  train  that  native  pastorate  which  now  scarcely  exists. 
The  general  education  of  the  people  has  been  lost  sight  of  too  long.  The 
English  population  of  the  islands,  growing  more  numerous  every  year,  need 
help  and  care.  And  still  the  West  opens  and  opens,  and'  demands  new 
teachers,  new  voyages,  new  missionaries,  new  versions  of  the  "Word  of  God. 

The  native  races  of  South  Afbica  early  attracted  the  Society's  notice ; 
and  when  the  crushed  slaves  of  the  Dutch  farms  received  a  secure  freedom 
from  English  law,  they  were  gathered  into  "  Institutions,"  and  stations  mul- 
tiplied. Then  the  "North  opened;  and  after  lamentable  perils  and  wanderings 
and  death,  new  ground  has  been  broken  on  the  edge  of  that  heathen  territory, 
the  inner  limit  of  which  no  one  knows.  Among  the  scanty  population  of  the 
colony  itself,  and  in  Kafirland,  other  Societies  have  joined  our  own ;  the  In- 
stitutions have  done  their  work ;  the  people  are  no  longer  heathen.  And 
though  education  has  been  greatly  forgotten,  and  but  few  efforts  have  been 
made  to  produce  a  native  ministry,  yet  re-construction  and  re-arrangement 
are  required  to  set  free  some  of  the  English  missionaries,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Northern  and  other  Missions,  the  claims  of  which  are  strong. 

Similar  rc-arrangement  is  demanded  in  the  "West  Ltdibs,  where  tiie  ease 
with  which  work  can  be  carried  on  has  drawn  a  host  of  competitors  to  the 
side  of  the  Society;  and  a  serious  question  arises,  whether,  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  empires  of  healiienism,  the  Society  can  still  spare  twenty  mission- 
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ftries  and  £5000  a  year  fo£  a  Ghiistianized  people,  a&  well  supplied  with  tfaid 
means  of  grace  as  aa  Engiiftli  country  town. 

The  Madasascab  Mission,  just  renewed,  has  a  noble  career  befbre  it,  and  H 
able,  as  it  desires,  to  secnro  access  to  the  interior  provinces,  will  need  all  the 
men  and  all  the  agencies  with  which  it  has  been,  supplied. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  boundless  fields  of  uaefdlncss  open  to  the 
Society  in  Isdia  [and  Chika  ?  ^?luKt  waids  can  describe  the  opportunities 
offered  by  a  city  like  Hajfxqw,  in  the  rery  heart  of  China,  with  a  million  of 
people  in.  the  three  cities  there  joined  in  one,  and  a  oountry  without  bounds, 
with  vast  cities,  towni^  and  Tillages  crowding  the  rivers  in  the  districts 
be;pnd?  Yet  seven  such  cities  form  our  chosen  stations  in  China.  In 
twenty-five  chief  stations  axe  concentrated  our  labours  in  India.  In  all  of 
them  labour  has  been  accepted,  labour  ha&  been  blessed.  Chrowing  Churches 
fall  of  lifb ;  native  agents  in  large  numbers ;  inoreasinip  numbers  of  chosen* 
men,  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  Churches  or  to  ndssionary  work ;  larger 
liberality  and  a  spirit  of  ccmsearation  in  the  Churches ;  deeper  impressions 
produced  by  Groapel  truth  among  the  heathen,  all  testify  to  l&e  presence  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  fruitfulneaa  of  our  labours  of  love«  And  when  in  India  the 
empire  is  advancing  in  all  the  elements  of  material  and  social  prosperity  ;* 
when  the  Government,  by  wise  legislation  and  a  true  study  of  their  interostO) 
is  drasiring  to  itself  the  affectioiui  and  the  ocmfidance  alike  of  the  princes  and 
the  people ;  when  trade  is  increaong,  produoe  rising  in  value,  and  the  rate 
of  wages  at  length  aeonieata  the  poorest  a  comfort  never  enjoyed  in  the 
past ;  when  knowledge  is  inareaaing ;  when  the  Universities'  ore  promoting  a 
healthy  xntBlleetnai  amd  moral  eduoatian ;  when  the  preaching  and  Christian 
teaching  of  600  missionaries  and  their  2000  native  preachers  is  mining 
idolatry  and  drawing  the  convictions  of  the  vast  population  toward  the  Cross 
of  Christ;  then,  stirred  to  duty,  approved  in  its  efforts,  what  can  the 
Ghurchea  of  the  Society  do  but  adhere  to  their  cherished  purpose  of  enlarging, 
sustaining,  and  upholding  these  valued  Missians,  and  sendltiiem  such  fitting 
snppfiea  of  mesmi  smd  meuj  as  shall  secure  to  tiiem  complete  success.  The 
Lord  has  put  high  honour  on  the  Society  in  its  work  abroad,  and,  with 
stability  of  fisdth,  is  giving  to  the  Cimgr^ational  Churches  at  home  in- 
creased numbers,  increased  wealth,  incxeased  (q>iritttal  and  moral  power. 
These  very  gifts  ore  in  themselves  a  call  for  greater  zeal  and  effbrts  never 
hitherto  put  forth. 

But  few  Christian  men  among  them  seem  to  feel  all  this.  Pew  seem  tier 
grasp  with  iftill  power  tiie  motives  called  into  play  by  this  stining  time.  Pew 
seemtovealizethegnmdeur  of  our  opportunities,  the  strength  of  our  resources, 
the  fervour  of  the  appeal,  which,  by  His  Providence,  the  Lord  is  making  Va 
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the  Cliurclics  by  which  the  Society  is  sustained.  These  Churches  are  not 
idle ;  they  are  not  forgetful.  The  interest  taken  in  missionary  work  is  real 
and  true.  But  they  need  to  feel  more  deeply  the  yalue  of  the  work  they  are 
doing,  and  of  the  blessing  which  God  has  given  to  that  work.  They  need  to 
appreciate  more  completely  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  they  have  under- 
taken ;  to  have  a  more  intense  longing  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Because 
this  greatness  of  our  work  is  not  sufficiently  felt  and  met  With  corresponding 
support,  the  Society  is  in  continual  difficulties ;  and  the  difficulties  are  pro- 
duced not  by  the  diminution  of  the  affection  and  the  gifts  of  its  fiends,  but 
by  that  expansion  and  development  of  Christian  life  and  Christian  usefolness 
in  the  Missions  themselves,  which  the  Churches  desire  and  for  which  they 
pray. 

How  the  Churches  longed  and  prayed  that  China  might  be  opened  to  the 
Gespel !  How  they  mourned  and  prayed  over  the  persecutions  in  Mabaoas- 
CAR !  How  they  fasted  and  wept  when  the  mutiny  in  India  threatened, 
under  God's  hand,  to  remove  for  ever  the  opportunities  which  (they  con- 
fessed) had  not  been  duly  improved.  In  every  case  the  Lord  heard  and  ac- 
cepted ;  in  every  case  he  ias  set  before  the  Churches  "  av  open  door."  The 
missionaries  have  entered.  Thirty  missionaries  more  are  working  in  these 
fields  of  labour  than  there  were  eight  years  ago.  Yet  the  Mends  of  the  Society 
are  giving,  to  support  their  Missions,  but  a  trifle  more  than  they  gave  then. 

Practical  wisdom,  in  the  adjustment  of  their  benevolent  income,  is  needed 
by  our  Churches  to  settle  these  difficulties.  The  claims  of  foreign  Missions 
are  overshadowed,  are  thrust  aside  by  the  multiplicity  of  home  objects, 
which  appeal  to  sight,  not  to  faith.  And  until  each  Church  decides  for  itself, 
in  solemn  meeting,  what  proportion  of  its  gifts  shall  go  abroad  to  meet  God's 
call  in  the  heathen  world,  the  case  will  not  be  fairly  met.  To  Mission  work 
at  home  the  Churches  devote  their  best  offerings.  They  give  their  example, 
the  power  of  their  daily  life,  the  earnest  efforts  of  their  many  workers  among 
the  yoimg,  in  hospitals,  in  workhouses,  in  Bible  Missions.  The  voluntary 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  Sunday  School  Teachers  exerts  a  spiritual 
power  far  exceeding  that  of  all  the  missionaries  throughout  the  world.  To 
that  world  abroad  the  Churches  give  a  little  money  and  a  few  men. 

Is  that  offering  all  that  is  the  world's  due  ?  Would  that  the  Churches, 
for  a  cause  so  noble,  would  put  forth  their  sxbenoth.  Would  that  they 
would  devote  to  its  full  maintenance  their  strength  of  paith  in  grasping  the 
promises;  their  strength  of  self-sacbitice  in  giving  to  the  Lord  all  the 
agencies  for  which  He  calls;  their  strength  of  pbatek  in  pleading  for  that  bless- 
ing which  makes  human  weakness  the  ''excellency  of  power."  *' Awaee! 
Awake!  put  on  thy  stbekgth,  0  Ziojr." 
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II._OTJR  FINANCIAL  PROSPECTS. 

Is  August  last,  when  the  course  of  the  year's  expenses  began  to  manifest 
itself  plainly,  the  Directors  stated  that  a  serious  deficiency  might  be  appre- 
hended next  May  in  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year.  They  stated  that  the 
Society's  Missions  in  the  £ast  alone  require  above  £40,000  per  annum  for  their 
efficient  support ;  and  for  every  additional  missionary  sent  there,  an  increased 
chai^  of  £500  per  year  will  be  incurred  by  the  Society  for  his  outfit  and 
maintenance,  and  the  support  of  the  schools,  catechists,  buildings,  &c.,  at 
the  station.  The  whole  of  the  special  fund  raised  for  Madagascar  being 
exhausted,  the  charge  of  the  Mission,  to  the  extent  of  £3000  a  year,  is  now 
thrown  upon  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Society.  The  prices  of  land,  houses, 
food,  articles  of  clothing,  having  been  raised  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
world,  enlarged  demands,  as  the  result,  are  made  upon  the  Society's  resources. 
The  Divine  blessing  has  rested  so  richly  upon  its  honoured  representatives, 
the  openings  have  been  so  numerous,  and  the  calls  of  Divine  Providence  so 
irresistible,  that  the  Directors  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  incurring  a 
large  amount  of  additional  responsibility.  But,  without  an  addition  of  at 
least  £10,000  a  year  to  their  ordinary  income,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
sustain  their  present  position,  much  leas  to  make  those  onward  movements 
which  the  calls  of  Providence  and  the  wants  of  the  world  demand. 

Since  these  statements  were  made  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Missions  in  India  and  China  have  been  for  seven  months  at  a  heavier 
rate  than  that  above  mentioned.  They  have  cost  in  that  short  time  £32,000, 
and  the  Society  is  £7000  more  deeply  involved  than  it  was  last  May.  Yet,  after 
receiving  various  payments  from  the  Special  Funds,  it  ended  the  year  with 
an  expenditure  which  took  £8000  from  its  reserves.  It  is  plain  that  the 
extension  of  these  Missions  which  the  Churches  desired,  and  which  the 
Directors  have  made  great  efforts  to  secure,  is  leading  to  an  annual  expendi- 
ture which  the  Churches  have  not  yet  made  due  efforts  to  meet.  The  result 
is,  that  aU  new  operations  are  suspended,  and  many  most  important  proposals 
for  the  extension  of  Christian  education  in  India  have  actually  been  deferred. 
At  their  meeting  on  Monday,  December  10th,  the  Directors  felt  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  pass  the  following  Resoltjtiows,  which  they  commend  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  their  constituents  and  friends : — 

I. — That,  in  view  of  the  evident  inadequacy  of  the  Society's  income 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  of  the  urgent  need  for 
rigid  economy  in  every  department  of  Expenditure,  this  Boajkd 
desires  to  impress  the  various  S£CIxokal  Cohhittees  into  which 
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it  is  divided  with  the  necessity  of  very  carefully  watching  every 
application  for  additional  pecuniary  aid,  in  order  to  contract  the 
engagements  of  the  Society  within  the  strictest  possible  limits ; 
and  the  £oabd  is  further  of  opinion  that,  until  the  Society's 
income  be  increased,  no  new  operations  should  be  undertaken. 

II. — ^That  arrangements  be  made  to  send  Deputations  to  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  Associattoks  ik  Vales  in  the  summer  of  1867, 
for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  blaims  of  the  Society,  and  thereby 
inoreasing  the  Annual  Contributions. 

III. — That  a  similar  request  be  made  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  various 
CoiTGiiEOATioKAL  CojTSTX  ASSOCIATIONS  in  England :  And  That, 
in  carrying  out  the  proposed  arrangements,  it  is  desirable  that 
in  each  instance  the  Deputation  should  consist  of  one  of  the 
influential  Laymen  of  the  £oard,  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Society. 

lY « — ^That  a  Bpeoxal  OircrtiiAS  %e  addressed  to  the  MissionarieB  and 
District  Committees  abroad,  stating  the  general  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Society,  and  urging  that  the  affairs  of  every  Mission 
be  administered  with  the  striotest  economy  consistent  with  effi- 
ciency, asking  also  for  complete  information  from  every  Station 
as  to  the  expenses  of  reoent  years,  and  directing  that  no  special 
sums  for  the  extension  of  iihe  Missions  be  laid  out,  without  pre- 
vious sanction  &om  home. 


III.— MAP   OF   PEKING. 

BY   WILUAM  LOCKHABT,  F.B.C.8.,  F.B.6.S. 

As  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  city  of  Pekjkg  is  the  most  impor- 
tant gain  to  the  labours  of  the  Christian  Church  secured  in  modem  times. 
The  province  in  which  it  lies  is  called  Chi'ij.  It  has  .a  vast  shallow  guK  of 
the  sea  on  its  eastern  side.  On  the  north  it  is  separated  from  Mongolia  by 
mountains  and  the  Gb£AI  Wall  ;  and  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  lofty 
snow-clad  mountains,  amongst  which  flows  the  Ydlow  Eiver.  It  ei\joys  a 
fine  climate.  Though  the  summer  heat  is  great,  and  rises  to  100®,  the  winter 
odld  is  soyere,  and  the  air  is  ^ly  and  bracing.  Ibrom  November  to  March 
there  is  one  unintermpted  frost,  cend  the  thermometer  falls  to  six  degrees 
below  zero.  In  summer  ond  autumn  the  provinoe  produces  the  finest  fruits. 
Grapes  and  pears,  peaches  and  apricots,  are  very  abundant  and  very  cheap. 
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In  on  autiunn  nuxming,  in  the  chief  streets  of  Peiking,  one  may  ride  a  full 
mile  along  the  piles  of  fj^pricot  baskots  bronght  to  supply  the  city  markets. 
Vepnctables  also  ore  veiy  cheap ;  and  a  great  deal  of  salt  is  made  in  the 
noighhonrhood  of  the  sea.  An  important  river,  called  the  Yry-riJAwo  and 
I'ei-ho,  runs  tiurongh  the  province  to  the  eastward.  It  passes  Peking  at  a 
<lL>taBce  of  ten  miles,  touches  TEEN-Tgnr,  ^^hich  is  built  upon  its  banks,  and 
with  numoTons  windings  makes  its  way  into  the  Eastern  Gulf.  At  the 
month  of  the  river  are  the  Taktj  forts,  which  at  first  gave  so  much  trouble 
to  the  "Rnglifth  gun-boats;  and  in  their  noighbouriiood  are  great  lagoons, 
from  which  inmienae  supplies  of  salt  axe  evaporated.  For  many  miles  ^out  to 
sea  the  water  is  very  shallow. 

From  the  iOiore  two  principal  roxitcs  axe  followed  np  to  the  Capital,  and 
thence  onwaid  to  Mongolia :  viz.,  by  river  and  by  the  road.  In  winter  the 
Pciho  river  is  frosen  over ;  bat  for  nine  months  in  the  year  the  English 
steamers  from  Shanghai  navigate  it  up  to  Teen-tsin,  and  cany  thither  large 
^applies  of  Mnncdipffter  goods.  The  stream  is  naorow  and  the  banks  are  low. 
It  is  bordered  by  vast  vegetable  gardens  for  many  miles.  Taku  and  Tuiro-jnr 
arc  wretched  villages  of  mud-houses.  .  XoEcr,  higher  jxp^  is  a  great  town,  off 
which  are  moored  the  gieat  fleet  of  Siamese  junka,  whidi  make  an  annual 
Toyage  fioiD.  the  South. 

Teek-tsik  is  a  laxge  city,  the  pact  of  Peking,  and  is  one  of  our  Mission 
Stsitions.  It  is  ^ne  of  the  treaty  ports,  and  on  the  river  bank,  faced  by  a 
Strang  waQ,  is  a  high  and  broad  ambankment  on  which  are  built  the  hand- 
some houses  of  ihe  English  merchants.  On  the  western  end  of  this  embank- 
ment sere  the  aetft  little  settlements  of  the  London  and  Wesleyon  Missions ; 
the  houses  sno  aU  raised,  to  proted;  them  irom  the  summer  floods,  which 
cover  the  neigbbmiring  plain.  The  native  town  is  somewhat  higher  up  the 
river.  It  is  laige,  and  walled  round.  Its  main  streets  lead  to  the  great 
gates,  and  croas  eaoh  other  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  which,  in  a  little 
temtplc,  crowds  gather  ewery  evening  to  bum  incense  to  their  tutelary  deity. 
The  town  is  very  dirty,  and  myriads  of  its  houses  seem  poor.  £nt  it  contains 
fully  200,000  people.  The  tiade  is  enormous,  and  the  river  is  always 
crowded  wiCh  large  junks  and  boots  which  carry  goods  into  the  interior. 
Across  the  river,  for  nearly  a  mile,  are  immense  heaps  of  government  salt,  faced 
with  olay  to  prevent  injury  from  the  rain.  One  street  of  Teen-tsin  contains 
some  rich  shops,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  valuable  goods,  especially  furs. 
From  Teen-tsin,  on  the  west  and  south,  goes  out  the  Giuiri)  Caitai.,  which  first 
crosses  the  plain  of  Shantung  and  then  stretches  away  as  for  south  as  the 
river  Yangtse. 
By  river  the  journey  to  Poking  is  a  very  slow  one ;  by  road  it  can  be  com- 
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pleted  in  two  days :  the  distance  is  not  qnite  eighty  miles.  At  first,  the 
road  is  well  defined,  but  at  last  it  becomes  a  mere  track,  the  course  of  which 
is  presenred  only  by  the  ruts  made  by  cart  wheels.  The  country  is  level  but 
very  bare.  The  Tillages  are  small,  but  the  houses  and  shops  are  good,  and 
the  markets  are  well  supplied.  The  journey  is  usually  made  in  a  coTcrcd 
mule-cart  well  packed,  so  as  to  prevent  jolting.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day,  after  passing  over  an  undulating  country  and  getting  sight  of 
distant  hills,  the  traveller  finds  before  him  the  lofty  walls  of  Pekhto. 

The  great  post  road  of  the  southern  provinces  leaves  the  capital  on  the  west 
side,  and,  passing  through  the  south  of  Chhj  into  the  province  of  SHAirrcifo, 
proceeds  due  south  through  the  empire.  To  the  eastward  Ihere  is  a  great 
road  which  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hills,  inside  the  range  of  mountains  on  which 
the  great  wall  is  built.  This  road  passes  many  of  the  garrison  cities  or  mili- 
tary posts  inside  the  wall,  and  was  in  fact  the  means  of  communication 
between  them.  Kear  to  the  gulf  it  passes  through  Shanhaikwast,  the  most 
easterly  garrison  of  the  wall ;  then  goes  north  to  Moukdek,  and  thence  to 
CoBEA.  By  this  road  the  Corean  Embassy  and  its  attendants  travel  between 
the  capital  of  that  country  and  Peking. 

To  the  north-east  a  road  goes  through  the  Kupikau  pass  of  the  wall  to 
Jehol,  the  Emperor's  hunting-seat.  It  was  by  this  road  that  Lord  Macartney 
travelled  when  he  went  to  Jehol  to  present  his  credentials  to  the  Emperor 
"Keeklusq,  This  is  also  one  of  the  roads  into  Mongolia.  To  the  north-west 
is  the  great  road  which  crosses  Mongolia,  and,  passing  through  Kiachta,  is 
the  route  followed  by  the  Russians  between  Siberia  and  Peking. 

A  short  distance  from  the  city,  near  this  road,  is  Yuev-hiko-yxten,  the 
former  summer  palace,  which  was  burnt' by  Lord  Elgin's  orders  in  1860,  as 
a  punishment  to  the  Chinese  Grovemment  for  the  cruel  torture  infiicted  on 
the  English  prisoners.  The  town  of  Chang-piko,  where  they  wore  im- 
prisoned, is  about  twenty  miles  from  Peking.  It  is  in  a  very  decayed  state, 
but  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  consequence,  as  one  of  the  garrisons  inside 
the  wall,  and  from  its  proximity  to  the  Imperial  Tombs  of  the  Mora  Em- 
perors. These  tombs  are  a  little  to  the  west  of  Chang-ping,  and  have  been 
erected  in  a  quiet  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  along  the  tops  of  which 
the  great  wall  is  seen  at  several  points.  The  valley  forms  a  beautiful  bay 
among  the  green  hiUs.  As  the  road  enters  the  valley,  it  is  crossed  by  a  mag- 
nificent white  marble  gateway  of  five  openings,  in  perfect  preservation.  At  a 
little  distance  from  this  structure  there  is  a  building  inclosing  a  fine  marble 
tablet,  twelve  feet  high,  placed  on  the  back  of  an  enormous  marble  tortoise 
ten  feet  high.  This  tablet  was  erected  by  Keen-lung,  and  states  that  the 
sacred  relics  and  memorials  of  the  former  dynasty  are  to  be  carefully  preserved. 
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The  road  then  passes  through  a  very  long  avenue,  formed  of  colossal  lionsi 
Trolres,  horses,  camels,  elephants,  and  griffins,  with  figures  of  civil  and  mili- 
taiy  officers  and  priests,  all  carved  in  white  marble.  There  are  twenty-six 
pairs  of  these  figures.  The  avenue  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  whole  valley, 
which  contains  the  tombs  of  thirteen  of  the  Ming  Emperors ;  the  remainder 
Trere  buried  at  Nanking.  The  finest  tomb  of  the  series  is  that  built  for  him- 
self in  1 4 1 2,  by  the  Emperor  Yukg-lo.  It  was  this  Emperor  who  removed  the 
Court  from  Nanldng  to  Peking,  and  cast  the  great  bells  of  Peking.  The 
tomb  is  a  vast  structure,  consisting  of  several  courts  and  halls*  The  great 
hall,  where  the  attendants  at  the  ftmeral  assembled,  and  where  the  annual 
sacrifices  to  the  dead  took  place,  is  about  220  feet  long  by  100  broad.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  sixty  wooden  columns  fifty  feet  high ;  the  four  centre 
columns  are  twelve  feet  in  girth.  They  are  all  of  teak-wood,  brought  from 
Yannan.  Behind  this  wall  is  the  great  earthen  mound  which  contains  the 
!^pnlchre.  It  is  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  encircled  by  a  strong  and 
lofty  walL 

Eight  miles  frirther  west,  the  road  enters  the  Oreat  Pass  of  Kaitxajj,  Pass- 
ing through  the  gate  of  the  small  town  and  fort,  the  load  lies  in  the  bed  of 
a  mountain  torrent,  and  is  strewn  with  immense  boulders,  which  make 
travelling  very  difficult.  The  pass  is  fifteen  miles  long.  On  either  side  the 
hills  rise  very  abruptly  in  most  places ;  here  and  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  causeway,  paved  with  Lu^  granite  blocks,  but  broken  up  by  inun- 
dati<m8,  and  worn  into  ruts  by  cart  wheels.  Even  now,  many  empty  carts 
attempt  the  passage,  rough  and  difficult  as  it  is ;  and  there  is  a  constant 
stream  of  travellers  proceeding  between  Peking  and  Mongolia,  who 
chiefly  journey  on  asses  and  mules.  At  a  village  in  the  centre  of 
the  pass  there  is  a  veiy  remarkable  monument,  built  of  white  marble 
by  the  Mongols,  called  Kiu-Tuiro-xwAK.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  teiracei 
through  the  lower  part  of  which  there  is  an  arched  passage  of  forty  feet 
long  oyer  the  road.  On  the  inside  of  this  archway  there  are  long  inscrip- 
tions, being  invocations  to  Buddha,  in  Baspa  and  Ouigour  Mongol,  Chinesei 
Neuchih,  and  Sanskrit.  At  this  place  one  of  Gengiskhan's  generals  fought  a 
great  battle,  and  this  monument  was  erected  to  commemorate  his  victory. 
The  great  wall  doubles  in  at  this  point,  which  has  been  strongly  fortifiedj 
and  is  a  position  which  has  often  been  fought  for  by  different  parties. 

Seven  miles  farther  up  the  pass  the  wall  itself  is  reached ;  this  part  of  the 
Gkeat  Wall  is  an  inner  wall,  and  is  in  China  itself.  The  outer  wall  is  some 
miles  to  the  north,  ^between  China  and  Mongolia.  The  wall  is  a  wonderftil 
object  to  look  upon.  It  is  a  strong  and  substantial  structure,  with  a  broad, 
flat  top,  and  with  lofty  towers  at  short  intervals.    It  climbs  the  crest  of  the 
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ridges  and  passes  up  and  down  the  mountains  in  all  directions,  in  a  strange  and 
picturesque  manner.  Much  of  the  wall  was  begun  B.C.  240,  but  it  has  been 
increased  and  strengthened  in  later  times.  In  those  days  it  was  a  great  pro- 
tection to  the  country.  Many  battles  have  been  fought  for  the  possession  of 
the  important  position  at  Kiu-yung-kwon,  which  was  the  key  to  Peking. 
The  road  soon  passes  to  the  north-west,  through  the  town  of  Seuek-hwa, 
which  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  coal  district,  and  finally  proceeds  through  the 
outer  wall  at  CHAiTG-xiiL-KAU,  on  the  edge  of  the  Mongolian  deserts.  A 
thousand  miles  across  the  desert  lies  Kiachta,  on  the  Siberian  frontier. 

Peeing,  the  "  Northern  Capital,"  is  not  a  very  old  city.  The  court  of  the 
empire  was  formerly  at  Si-oak-fu  in  Shensi,  but  was  removed  to  KAinzarOy 
the  ''  Southern  Capital."  Gengiskhan  began  his  conquests  in  Eastern  Asia  in 
A.D.  1200 ;  Oktoi,  his  son,  carried  out  his  projects  and  conquered  China ;  and 
his  grandson  Kubilai  destroyed  the  old  city  TEN-xnre,  and  near  its  side  built 
Peking  in  1267,  which  has  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  Marco 
Polo  visited  it  in  1280  and  described  it  as  Kambalu,  the  city  of  the  Khan. 

It  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  Emperor  Tuitg-lo,  who  made 
it  in  many  respects  a  noble  city.  It  consists  of  two  perfectly  distinct  parts, 
as  fihown  in  the  map.  The  Tabtab  city  is  the  northern  half,  and  is  a  perfect 
square,  each  side  being  four  miles  long.  The  Chutese  city,  on  the  south,  is 
two  miles  deep  and  five  miles  long.  Both  cities  are  surrounded  by  very 
lofty  and  massive  walls,  and  the  great  gates  are  noble  structures.  Each 
bears  a  distinctive  name,  and  there  are  sixteen  in  all.  The  principal 
streets  of  the  Tartar  city  are  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  run  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  Palace,  which  forms  a  vast  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  They  are  neither  paved  nor  metalled,  and  are  distinguished  alternately 
for  their  blinding  dust  and  sooty  mud.  •  The  city  is  spread  over  a  wide  space, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  private  houses  in  pretty  gardens,  the  resi- 
dences of  court  officers  and  their  attendants.  £eckoning  from  the  space  occu- 
pied, and  the  supplies  brought  to  the  city  markets,  one  may  judge  that 
Peking  contains  about  1,500,000  inhabitants.  The  city  has  few  manufSactures, 
and  but  small  export  trade.  The  people  are,  to  an  immense  extent,  hangers- 
on  of  the  court,  and  there  are  many  poor. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  at  length  the  great  buildings  which  the  city 
contains,  many  of  which  possess  wonderful  beauty.  We  can  only  name  the 
celebrated  Obsebvato&t  on  the  eastern  wall ;  the  various  government  offices ; 
the  Board  of  Woeks  ;  the  Board  of  Cebemoihes,  and  the  Education  Board ; 
the  ''PobesiofPekcils;"  the  Exaxikaiiok  Cells,  to  which  ten  thousand 
students  come  up  every  year ;  the  Hall  of  Confucius,  with  its  beautiful 
tablets,  its  marble  registers  of  successful  scholars,  its  marble  pillars  inscribed 
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with  the  FouB  Books  ;  and  the  great  Lama  "Hqvasteby^  with  its  noble  halls 
::nd  its  colossal  statue  of  Buddha,  ninety  feet  high.  The  Portuguese 
Cathedbal  is  near  one  of  the  south  gates,  and  the  cemetery,  on  the  west  of 
the  dty,  contains  the  tombs  of  Ricci,  Verbiest,  and  many  other  Jesuit  fathers 
ec  lebiated  in  the  history  of  the  Bomish  Mission. 

One  thing,  however,  cannot  be  passed  by.  The  Altax  of  Heaven,  the  most 
>.K[«utiftd  series  of  buildings  which  Peking  contains,  is  situated  in  the  Chinese 
city,  in  the  centre  of  a  handsome  park,  in  which  fine  avenues  lead  to  the 
gates  of  the  inner  inclosures.  Within  these  inclosures  are  two  Altabs: 
one  the  Altar  to  Heavek,  the  other  the  Altar  to  the  Vault  of  HEAvia?. 
The  latter  stands  at  the  north-east  of  the  inclosure,  and  consists  of  a 
large  circular  terrace  of  white  marble,  with  flights  of  steps  round  its 
iddes.  On  the  top  of  the  terrace  is  a  beautiful  circular  pagoda,  with  three 
roofis,  one  above  the  other,  each  covered  with  highly-glazed  blue  tiles,  and 
sormounted  by  a  large  gQt  copper  ball.  At  this  altar  prayers  are  offered  for 
^vourable  seasons ;  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  host  of  heaven  ai*e  wor- 
shipped here.  A  causeway  leads  to  the  Great  Altar  to  Heaven  at  the  south 
of  the  inclosure.  Here  also  is  a  large  marble  circular  terrace,  with  a  level 
top,  but  there  is  no  pagoda  on  it.  It  is  on  this  altar  that  annually  occurs 
one  oi  the  most  striking  ceremonies  of  the  Pagan  world.  On  the  morning  of 
the  winter  solstice,  the  Emperor,  as  High  Priest,  surrounded  by  the  highest 
officers  of  the  state,  makes  his  prostrations  and  presents  his  sacrifices  to 
SoAsaTE;  while,  on  a  small  square  altar,  the  bodies  of  oxen  are  burned  as 
offerings,  and  in  iron  baskets  on  tripods  are  burned  paper,  silk,  cotton,  and 
incense.  Musicians  stand  around,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  prostrations 
and  prayers,  hymns  are  sung  in  praise  of  Shangte,  to  whom  all  these  offerings 
arc  presented. 

The  worship  of  Shakote  was  practised  by  the  great  Emperor  Shun  in 
B.C.  2200  ;  it  has  been  maintained  ever  since ;  it  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
the  ruler  of  the  Empire,  and  the  round  hillock  or  terrace  on  which  itisperformcd 
i^  always  erected  near  the  metropolis.  There  is  no  idol  or  picture  or  other 
representation  of  this  Shangte,  and,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  anything  of  the 
kind.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  worship  is  offered,  though  in  a  sense 
unknowingly,  to  the  One  True  Ood,  under  the  designation  Shangte,  the 
knowledge  of  whom  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  ancient  times, 
carried  thus  early  into  China,  and  has  been  ever  since  maintained. 
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IV.— SOUTH  SEAS.— EAIATEA. 

Raiatea  is  tlie  largest  of  the  Leeward  IslRnds,  and  consists  of  lofty  monntaios  and 
beaatifiil  well-T7ate[red  glens.  The  island  of  Tahaa,  six  miles  to  the  north,  is  within 
the  same  reef ;  Hijahine  is  one  of  the  same  group,  and  Boraboba,  twenty  miles  to  the 
north-west.  The  group  contains  about  4000  people.  Raiatea  was  the  first  fixed  resi- 
dence of  John  Williams  ;  Tamatoa,  its  good  king,  was  his  firm  Mend,  and  a  devoted 
Christian.  The  Churches  now  contaik  1500  members.  The  missionaries  are  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Goeen  and  Vivian.    Mr.  Saville  is  at  Hnahine,  which  has  450  membero. 


This  once  prosperous  Mission  has  recently  been  inrolrcd  in  fhe  clisolrdcsrs  of 
civil  Tvar.  Against  the  law,  a  party  of  the  people  in  two  settlements  on 
Baiatea  resolved  to  form  a  settlement  at  Para,  on  the  island  of  Tahaa.  The 
Eng,  Tamatoa  (a  grandson  of  the  Tamatoa  of  Mr.  "Williams's  days),  forlmdc 
them,  but  they  persevered.  Their  party  was  joined  by  a  bold  and  iuiprni-> 
cipled  man  named  I^apabto,  who  some  years  ago  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
the  Opoa  Mission.  The  dispute  grew  hot,  and  ended  in  a  straggle  whicTi 
gave  victory  to  flic  rebels,  and  has  driven  the  king  and  Ms  party,  with  the 

told  in  the  followiag  extracts  fhmi  the  missionaries'  letters. 

1.— Extract  of  Letteb  faio^c  Mb.  Yivias^,  Mabch  6th,  1866. 

• 

' '  Por  help  in  his  woxk,  and  asieachers  in  the  schoolfl,  Mr.  Chisholm  thought  it 
well  to  ordain  Uro  native  pastors ;  the  one,  Napario,  for  Opoa,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island ;  and  the  other,  Huana,  for  Tevaitoa,  on  the  west  side.  The  latter 
individual  fell  into  dn  shortly  after  his  ordination.  The  fbimer  «oon  became 
troublesome,  and  cbowed  bis  oovstous  spirit  by  early  desiriiig  to  keep  for  him- 
self the  whole  amomit  whidi  ibe  Chuvdh  snbtoribed  annually  towaids  the 
Society.  Upon  Mr.  Piatt's  remonstranoe  with  him  on  this  sul\ject  he  insulted 
him,  and  charged  both  him  and  Mr.  Morris  with  wishing  to  get  the  people's 
money  for  themselves.  .   . 

*  *  This  man  has  been  the  greatest  hindrance  to  our  work.  The  greatest  trouble 
preyailed,  through  his  obsfimacy  in  breaknig  ihe  law  of  marriage  and  divoioe. 
The  law  ioxbiicis  any-psrsoDS  being  mairried  without  proper  notioe,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  ohi^  mombers  of  the  families.  This  role  we  have  tried  to  observe ; 
but  all  cases  we  have  refused,  if  they  thought  proper  to  go  to  him,  he  would 
marry  or  divorce  without  regard  to  the  law  or  Gospel,  without  the  slightest 
notice,  or  making  the  desire  of  the  parties  known  to  their  irienfls.  This  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and  frequent  oomplaints  have  been  sent  from 
other  islands.  A  man  runs  away  from  Borabora  and  leaves  his  wife  behind ;  he 
goes  to  Napario  for  a  divorce ;  he  gets  it,  and  marries  another  woman  who  has 
fallen  out  with  her  husband,  and  then  they  return  like  man  and  wife;  and  thus 
their  former  partners  are  driven  into  sin,  and,  if  Church  members,  into  trouble. 
Being  in  trouble  they  come  to  us  to  tell  their  tale ;  and  what  can  we  say  ?  "We 
tell  them  it  is  not  a  lawful  marriage.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  case,  and  the 
(lovemment  is  too  weak  to  enforce  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  king  insisted 
upon  having  him  brought  to  justice  for  his  frequent  violation  of  the  law,  and 
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cansing  snob  ironble.  The  utiemiyt  almost  eaosed  a  war  (this  was  in  Mr. 
Morris's  time),  for  the  people  refused  to  have  him  judged,  and  were  prepared  to 
fijht  rather  than  give  him  up  to  the  law.  His  conduct  got  for  him  friends  of  a 
>ort,  because  they  found  it  very  conyenient  to  have  a  man  of  his  kind  to  fly  to 
T^lif-n  they  wished  to  gratify  their  eyil  desires.  Bemonstranoe  was  frequent, 
bat  all  in  vain.  It  was  therefore  finally  proposed  by  the  local  committee,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Bev.  Brethren,  Messrs.  Piatt,  Barff ,  (h'een,  and  myself,  to  withdraw 
our  recognition  of  him  as  a  minister,  seeing  it  would  be  injurious  to  our  bonour 
a.^  Christian  ministers  to  countenance  such  conduct  in  a  member  of  our  Mission,  by 
misintainiTig  further  connection  with  him.  We  did  this,  you  must  remember, 
.nf  in  the  capacity  of  bishops,  but  from  motives  of  character  and  principle. 

'The  members  of  the  Government  above  mentioned  as  our  Church  members, 
w(  re  most  energetic  in  condemning  the  conduct  of  this  man  and  that  of  the 
Cnurdies  which  supported  him.  But  all  this  was  in  their  civil  capacity,  not  reli- 
gious.   They  also  helped  to  send  him  and  the  rebel  chiefs  out  of  the  land." 


2.— Pbom  IIb.  Titian, 

"Things  continued  thus  unsettled 
until  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  the  doud  beooane  more  dark  and 
lowering  eveiy  day,  and  at  last  burst 
in  all  its  fury. 

"  The  king  was  victorious  in  the  first 
two  attacks ;  but  bis  enemies  called  in 
the  hdp  of  the  Hnabine-ans,  and,  in 
consegoence  of  their  superior  numbers, 
h^  has  met  with  an  utter  defeat.  Ta- 
lixTox  is  therefore  now  dethroned,  his 
govenunent  overthrown,  and  about 
fi%  of  his  people  have  been  sent  away 
trom  the  island.  Our  ChnroliBS  aze 
s<.att«ped,  and  all  our  deacons  are 
!^eiitenced  to  banishment,  seven  of 
whom  have  already  gone  to  another 
hud.  On  the  day  of  the  fight  all  the 
lardgneiB  were  deliberately  fired  at, 
and  one,  a  Frenchman,  was  shot 
throng  the  arm.  My  dear  wife  and 
I  took  nfoge  at  Totoa  during  the  fight, 
hiit  finding  our  position  to  be  unsafe, 
inasmuch  as  both  our  persons  and  pro- 
P^  were  threatened,  Mr.  Qnen  and 
Siyself  deemed  it  prudent  to  write  to 
Mr.  mUet  H  JB.M.  Ck)nsul  at  Tahiti, 
iiiorming  him  of  our  danger,  and  re- 
qaeeting  him,  if  possible,  to  pay  us  a 

»*=peedy  viat.     He  felt  our  case  was 

^'i  nrgent  one,  and  made  arrangements, 


IToVEMBEB  26th,  1865. 

assisted  hj  Mr.  Monis,  for  an  imme- 
diate voyage.  He  arrived  accordingly 
at  Baiatea  the  7th  of  December,  and, 
having  met  the  authorities,  appointed 
a  day  for  an  investigstion  lespectxDg 
their  conduct  towards  the  British  resi- 
dents. 

"  Their  request  on  that  oocasion  was 
that  we  receive  Napario  as  a  mission- 
aiy,  fuUy  re-instating  him  into  his 
former  office,  and  placing  him  on  a 
footing  with  ourselves  in  every  parti- 
cular. This  we  could  not  do,  inas- 
much as  his  subsequent  conduct  has 
only  confirmed  the  justice  of  the  step 
the  brethren  had  taken  in  depriving 
hJTn  of  his  office  as  a  missionary. 
They,  however,  insisted  upon  the  re- 
quest, and  moreover  added,  that  if 
we  remained  on  the  island  without 
granting  them  their  desire,  hlood  would 
he  agmin  shed  an  ike  land.  The  consul 
then  replied,  that  as  the  •missionaries 
liad  no  wish  that  blood  should  be  shed 
on  their  account,  and  as  they  could  not 
possibly  accept  those  conditions,  they 
would  leave  with  him  on  Saturday. 
We  therefore  left  the  island  on  the  day 
appointed,  and  arrived  at  Huahine  the 
same  evening." 
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3.— F&OH  ICr.  Gbeen,  HuAHtHTE,  Febbuabt  5th,  1866. 

*'  It  is  a  source  of  consolation  and  encouragement  to  us  in  our  great  trials, 
and  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  Directors,  that  that  portion  of  the  population  of 
Baiatea  and  Tahaa  which  has  been  living  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
GK)spel  at  the  Mission  stations  of  Uturoa  and  Tahaa,  were  strictly  loyal  to  the 
king,  and  extremely  forbearing  towards  their  enemies,  even  to  their  own  per- 
sonal injury. 

**  The  testimony  of  all  we  meet  with  is  confirmatory  of  the  consistent  and  ex- 
emplary character  of  the  defeated  party.  Not  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  or 
misdemeanour  has  been  known ;  in  fact,  the  testimony  of  those  in  high  authority 
in  the  present  administration  is  in  favour  of  the  submission  and  allegiance  of 
those,  and  those  only,  who  were  loyal  to  their  late  king.  They  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  their  own  party  are  unstable  and  dangerous.  We  have 
heard  that  the  district  of  Tevaitoa  has  repented  of  the  course  which  it  has 
taken,  and  declared  itself  in  favour  of  Tamatoa,  which,  if  true,  will  soon  create 
a  disruption  between  the  people  of  that  district  and  those  of  Opoa,  and  will 
result  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter ;  the  late  GK)vemment  will  be  re-established  on 
a  firmer  basis,  and  tranquillity  will  for  a  time  be  restored.  Our  poor  rrijured 
people  are  daily  praying  that  their  missionaries  may  be  returned  to  them,  and 
that  they  may  again  eigoy  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Lord.  We  also  are  earnest  in  our  prayers  to  God  on  their  behalf,  and  we 
indulge  strong  hopes  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  prayers  will  be 
answered.'* 

The  Directors,  by  special  resolution,  have  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
the  missionary  brethren,  and  have  requested  them  to  carry  on  the  Seminary 
for  the  present  in  the  Island  of  Huahine. 


V.-^OUTH  AFRICA.— THE  KFRUMAN. 

DBiLTH   OF  HB8.    BBOWK. 

The  Kuruman  is  the  chief  town  among  the  Bcchuanas  that  live  immediately  north 
of  the  Orange  River.  It  is  distant  from  Cape  Town  a  journey  of  two  months.  The  Mis- 
sion was  commenced  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  1817,  and  was  joined  by  Mr.  Moffat  in  1821. 
The  native  Church  and  ita  branches  now  contain  260  members,  who  contributed  last  year 
£66  to  the  Church  funds.     The  Station  has  also  a  printing-press  and  two  schools.     The 

i)reseTit  missionaries  are    the    Revs.  R.   Moffat,  John   Moffat,   and    R.    BRO"wy. 
^orty  miles  north-east  of  the  Kunxman  is  the  Station  at  Motito,  occupied  by  the 
Paris  Society. 


1.— Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Moffat  to  Dr.  Tibican,  Auo.  10,  la^. 
**  These  lines  will  convey  to  you  the  painful  intelligence^of  one  more  being 
added  to  the  many  who  have  so  lately  been  called  away  from  life  and  laboxir  in 
the  vineyard  of  God :  some  after  long  years  of  patient  warfare  in  the  battles  of 
the  Lord,  and  others,  who,  having  scarcely  girded  on  their  armour,  are  called 
to  lay  it  down  at  the  feet  of  their  Master,  in  whose  service  they  hadjhoped  long 
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to  live.  Mrs.  Brown,  the  wife  of  onr  lately-arrived  brother,  is  no  more.  She 
expired  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  her  death  has  again  cast  a  gloom  over  our  circle. 
The  season  through  which  we  have  just  passed  was  one  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and 
for  which  we  were  not  prepared.  Mrs.  B.  was  fondly  hoping  to  give  birth  to 
one  who  was  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  which,  she  more  than  once  remarked, 
iiie  had  ezgoyed  so  large  a  share  since  she  came  to  the  Kuroman.  Ko  one,  I 
believe,  entertained  a  different  idea ;  but  how  different  are  God*s  purposes  to 
onr  expectations !  She  suffered  much,  and  it  was  most  painful  to  all  who  were 
in  constant  attendance  to  know  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  one  being 
able  to  render  her  assistance. 

*'  Everything  we  could  conoeive  of  was  done  to  soothe,  in  some  measure,  her 
prolonged  sufferings,  but  it  was  impossible  to  hold  out  even  the  slightest  hope 
of  recovery.  To  this  she  was  entirely  resigned,  and  more  than  once  said  that 
she  wished  her  friends  to  know  that  she  never  regretted  having  given  her- 
self up  to  the  work,  and  frequently  repeated  to  some  one  present,  *  I  am  going 
home,  bat  the  path  is  long.'  Although  during  the  period  of  her  sufferings  she 
manifeeted  none  of  those  transports  of  joy  some  do  feel  in  the  prospect  of  being 
delivered  from  a  body  of  racking  pain  to  be  introduced  into  the  company  of 
saints  and  angels  in  that  land  where  there  is  fullness  of  joy,  she  was  calm  and 
resigned.  During  the  time  when  the  struggle  was  evidently  drawing  to  a  dose, 
her  mind  wandered  over  x>ast  scenes  and  on  what  had  been  her  hopes,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  those  who  were  bending  oyer  her  dying  pillow :  and 
now  her  remains  rest  in  the  Mission  bnrying-ground,  to  await  the  sound  of  the 
trump  of  Gk>d." 


**  It  was  not  xmtil  three  days  before  her  death  that  our  hopes  of  her  recovery 
were  destroyed ;  but  immediately  she  knew  that  she  must  die,  her  spirit  seemed 
prepared  for  the  change,  and  any  one  not  knowing  the  facts  might  have  sup- 
posed that  death  had  been  before  her  eyes  for  some  time.  The  day  after  all  hope 
ceased  she  said  to  one  of  us,  '  It  is  strange  that  I  have  not  a  definite  thought 
about  anything,  not  even  about  Jesus,  though  He  died  to  save  me ;  still  I  know  all 
this  is  sealed  and  sure,  and  I  need  not  trouble  about  it.'  All  suggestions  as  to 
a  possibility  of  recovery  were  replied  to  by  a  movement  of  the  head  and  a  peace- 
ful smile,  which  showed  that  she  knew  she  was  going  to  that  which  is  far  better. 
Still,  had  it  been  the  will  of  Gfod,  she  would  have  gladly  had  her  life  on  earth 
lengthened,  that  she  might  labour  for  Jesus,  and  spare  the  hearts  of  her  beloved 
relatives  the  deep  sorrow  which  her  loss  must  cause.  Again  and  again  she 
expressed  her  regret  that  it  had  not  been  her  privilege  to  do  something  for 
Jeeos  among  the  people  of  this  land ;  but  she  knew  God  would  say  it  was  well  in 
that  it  was  in  her  heart." 

2. — ^EXTBACT  FBOM  HEB  FUNERAL  SEKMON  BY  REV.  J.  YiNEY. 

"  Our  dear  young  friend  was  the  a    child '  did  she  *  know    the   Holy 

child  of  pious  parents,  and  manifested,  Scriptures,'  she  early  felt  their  power, 

even  in  tender  years,  indications  of  and  the  Spirit  of  €K)d  '  began  to  move 

religiovB  experience.    Not  only  *  from  her  at  times/   in  ways  which  were 
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MsptOH  &  Banvw.    Btptou, 
f xdlcotlona  >.«.-..   1  11  • 


ENGLAND. 
LOITDOV. 

Th«  HitMt  Yiaey,   Upper 
01apt'>n ■?  S  A 

Ditto (!>•)   •  ?  ? 

S.  Whitford.  Biq. 
Dr.  J.  WUliMnt 


MOO 


110 
..110 
..100 

iMtto.  HlatloBuirf  Box 2  JJ  2 

A  Frlond  «  W  0 


W.B.O.Hltder,  Bsa.... 
—    -        ^gox 


JuTonUo  Soctoty  \t  %  ^ 

CUif  Road  Ckaml.    Sub- 
•orlpttona,  on  aooouat *17  0 

SMtherland  CkapO,  Sunday  .    .   , 


WeHmituter  CkapeL  Auxt- 
lUury,  on  aoooun* »..•.< 


ISO 


COUiriBT. 

Anhford,  Juranile  Auxiliary  .  ._   - 
iootoiy  •"  * 

Alhtntotu.  ColaahUl  Blrtet 
Chapel « »   »   0 


jM&vry.  Oontrtbuttona. 


9   10 


Banut,  The  Lato  Mlaa  Bo- 

barta  ................... ..100  0  0 

BirJtenktad,  HamUton  .  ^  ^ 

Oxton  BoadOhuroli.... 10  17  1 

4IM.  nt.  Id, 

Blaekheaa.  J.  Poanon,  Baq.  »  10  0 

Bolton,    Dnkea  Alley  Obapel  «»  0 

Braofktffton.  OoUeetton ......  Oil  0 

BHahton,  Mr. O.D.Sawyer, 

fiir  Hope  "Toim  Chapel 0  e  0 

AiMayordi    Mra.    Payne'e  ^  „  . 

PnpUa 0l«  0 

Corfe  CttU,   For  Wldowa* 

Fund M.......M......~.<  0  IS  0 


Ooydoa.  AnxlUarySoGlety, 
on  aeoount SS  0  0 


Battboume.  Per  Mr.  8.  Hall  IOC 

E9HX  Auxiliary.      Per   J. 
DaBteU.  B»<i.   COfffftikatt  81  0  8 

Witkam .:. H  1   0 

402. 10a.  M.^—— 

Feltkam,  Sunday  Sehool  ...110 

FroMtf  A uxfltary.  Balanoeof 
ContriImtlona....»...............llO  li  10 


Qtottop,  LltUemoor  Chapel  10  0  0 


ifrtat    Bgurion.     G.    W. 
Parker,  Beq BOO 


Bajfdoek,  near  St.  B»Um». 
J.  Brana.  Baq.,  ta  Hope 
Town  Chapel  .....................  S  0  0 


SoekatondwO*,  Upper 

ChapeU  fur  Wldowa*  Fund  BOO 


Blah  Wweombo.  T.Whealei^ 
Baq.,  for  Hope  Town 
Chapel   ......»...»...»«...«.«»..  0 10  0 


BoU,  Contrlbntlona... 


)••••••••• 


17    4   1 


Bolv  Moonidtt  near  Cihet- 
UihloUL  Contributtona  ...  10  0  0 


Buvton.    Morton    Sparke, 
Baq.,  .  ftar     Hope     Town 


Chapti «M. 


!«••••■••••••••••  I 


10  0 


Xirkham,  CoUeotion  .. 7  17  0 

Subeorlptiona 7  0  1» 

Bxa.  B«.i  141.  lli.  lOd. 


Ltedt.  Belgnve  Chapel.  La- 
diea*  Workliut  Sodety,  for 
Zenanaa,  In  Calcutta  Mla- 
aion  ..............«>...... 


BOO 


Mtddenkoad,  IW.    Laaaell. 

J.  Fonlton,  Baq.,  tor  Hope  ^   ^  ^ 
Town  Chapel 0  10  0 


Barffoio.      OongregatioBal 

Churoh 10  1   1 

Zlon  Chapel .^.... .-.  <  >ll 


Mr.  Dflntnr'a  School,  Ualon 
vTeeoenc  ..m.m.... •....•*■.•.•■'■■ 

tOl.  lOt.- 


6   0   0 


MaUcOsBank,  C(dleetlon ..  It  0  0 
8nbaeriptlona...»...  .•••.■.........  4  il  8 

I7l.iia.8ii. 

MiMioobonuah,  Contrikv- 
Uou,  on  Aeoount B  10  0 


jrortiUmpfoik^  CMDeeUon  at 
United    Publle    Meeting  .  .  . 
laee  Bxpenaea   ..............~..  8  B  B 

Doddridge  Chapel  08  ll  0 

Ktni  Street  Chapel 81 18  18 

Commerolal  Street  Chapel ...  78  0  10 

BeT.  B.  T.  Pmat,  lOr  Cud-   .   .  ^ 

dapah  .................................  BOO 


jKra.  pattiiaii  .w.m.*...m... ........  t   •  v 

Oundio,     OoUeetioB,    leee 


BBpeoaei 


!«•••>•  «e«»**M  •  •■  •• 


818   4 


pMfiU.  Ooneetlona It  18  7 

Sabaerlptlona  A  Donattona...  24  7  0 

Mlaalonary  Boxea  8  8   0 

Sabbath  Sehool ....._ 118  7 

1VavteA>W0rdy,OiDlleetloB8  1  IB  0 

OaMMetby.  ditto 10  0 

Bza.87t.:87l.i8a.li<i. 


Ditto.  Mlaalonary  Boaea I  IB  0 

Borrwa.  Oolleetlon 0  11  » 

Dittos  MiaaloBMry  Boxea 8  10  0 

Bxa.  Od.;  71.7a. 

SiddUKft,  Oontrlbutioiia:...  4  18  II 

BoeMola  Diatriet.  Bodl- 
daU.  Milton  Ohardu 
Oollectiona    and     PobUo 

Meeting ....-.-.•..  48  7  0 

W.  Shaw"  Baq.,  for  *'Ia«iA*'  tee 

Blv^ptta,  Coneetion  I  0  t 

CIOm^A    AoC,    Miaatonary 

Bosea ^..  1 11  s 

Hall  FWd.  Publle  MeatiBg...  4  it  0 

JfaHrowrcoUeetlon,fte..2....  e  i8  s 

5aall6ri<ft7a.  ColieotloD.  fte.  8  1  e 

2V(iaM>rden.  CoUeettona  .......  1  IS  9 

Publle  MaeUng ...... 0  17  • 

Mlaaloaaiy  Boxea  »....«...•..  4i7ll 


Leae  Annlrereaiy  Bxpeni 


71 10  1 

818   i 
08  8  8 


Boa«rA««i  DIatrlot.  Aaxi- 
llary    Society.       Per     /. 

xacee,  £aq. .....«.....'M..M.....ia«  •  * 

Sawbridffomortk.  Mr,  O. 
Houeden,  Ibr  Hope  Town 
Chapel...........^....— .•••~..»*~*»  ^  * 

JtoaMKon.  Ooneoilon  ........  1  H  • 


aiaffbrd,  ZtonphapeL  For 


Iowa*  Fund ..... 


•«•  *••■■■•■>■ 


8   0  8 


9uua«r1and,  ^-  ,^      .. 

Kaweett   Street    ahapeL 

Oolleettone^. 1«  7  J 

Salem  Street  Chapd  ............   f^;  ^ 

Bolden  Ohapei ......^^.....   s  u  « 

Publle  MeeOag.  leee  811.  ex- 
unnaae  !•  '*  * 

Button.    OoUeoted  ky  Mra. 
BUI ••••••  0 10  8 


Chapel.    .Collaetloa    •»*„.. 
SubeerlpUona.... —  1*  »_g 

Trowbridae.  Tabeniaato. 
On  Aeoount..............«..~~..  ^e  *  " 

Ulvorttomt,  B.  Hannay, 
Baq. !«•  •  • 

WaioaU.  Bradftord  Street 
Congregational  Churelu 
Snbeerlpcioaa  and  Collee-  ^ 


• •••••••■• • • a  «•• ••• * 


irarNni 


r#/Nii0faa, 
aerlpilona 


on  Aeoount  ...m  8  4  7 


WoUnm.  B«r.  7ehn  OU*e. 
Ayot,  St.  Lawrenee  Beo-  .^  .  . 
lory, for Medegaeeer.....M..  10  8_g 

Wlff^n,  OoHeotfamaad  Bub- 


•crtptlwul 


i*a— >••  a  ••  •••  ••••••eeva  •  ••• 


811  8 


WILUUC  BTITXVB,  FSIXTIV,  37,  BBLL  YAXD,  tBHni  SAS. 
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R»ptom\  Bamm,    jl^ytoa. 


BNOLAXD. 

LoirooH'. 

The  KltMC  VUi«f.   Upper 

Olaptin '9  2? 

Mn.Bdmaiid» i  J  J 

Wlto (D.)   •  0  0 

8.  Whltford,  B»q J  J   2 

Ditto,  XlMtonari  Box J  l«  0 

A.  Friend  _?2L! 

CttatenMll  OrfM  ChavO, 
juTenUe  Sodety  \%  %  ^ 

CUlf,Boad   Ckapa,     Sub-  I 

•orlptlont,  on  Aooount 4 '7  0 

SHtherland  CiapeL  Sunday 

ftAhonl 14    1 


QUmop,  LltUemoor  ClMpel  10  0  0 

Ortat    Bourton,      G.    W. 
Parker,  Biq BOO 


Bapdoet,  near  St.  B»Uni, 
J.  Brane.  Baq.,  ta  Hope 
Town  Chapel  ..................^  S  0  0 


irwXraioiMfwar*.  Uppor 

ChapeU  fur  Wldova'  Fund   ft  0  0 


Htffh  Wveombt.  T.WhMtoCi 
Bm|..  .  for    Hope    Tomn 


School 


WeHmiiuter  Ckapek  Auzi- 
Itary.  on  aoeoniu 


I  B  0 


COVVTBT. 

Anhfora,  Jurenlle  AnxllUry  _  ,.  ^ 

Athtrtfotu.  OoleahUl  Street 
Uhapcl li  i  9 

Avtbwrw,  Oontrlbutiona......  0  10 

aamtt.  The  Late  Mlaa  Bo- 


BtrX-eaJUa/l.           HamUton  ^  ^  ^ 

SQunre  Ohaper J  ,2  9 

Oxton  BoadOhurA 10  17  i 

411.  I7t.  Id. — — 

BIackkeat\.  3.  Peareon,  Baq.  0  10  0 

Bolton,    Pokea  Alley  Ohapel  iilO  0 

Bra$9inffton,  OoUectlon ......  OHO 

Briahlon.  Mr.  G.D.  Sawyer,  ^  _  ^ 

for  Hope  Town  Ohapel 0  e  0 

Brw»vard,    Mra.    Payne'i 

PnpUa «...«.  Pit  0 

Corflr  CMtU,  For  Wldowa'       ,  ^ 

Fund OH  0 


Crovdon.  AuziUarySodety, 
on  aeoonnt ........................  MOO 


Eattboume.  Per  Mr.  S.  Hall  10  6 

£$»om  Auztllary.      Per   J, 
Daaiell.  B«q.   CogonhaU  81  0  8 

WHkam .;. ..14  1   0 

482.10f.8d. 

Ftltkam,  Sunday  Sehool  ...  i  1  0 

From*  Auxiliary.  Balance  of 
Contrlhutlona........ .....110  14  10 


Ohapel   ......... 

JSToM.  Oontrlbutiona. 


0  10  0 


.....17   4  I 


Rolif  Moonide^  near  Che9' 
ter/lotd,  Oontrlbutiona  ...  10  0  0 


auyion.    Morton    Sparke, 
Baq..    Ibr     Hope    Town 

Kirkhtm,,  OoUretlon  7  17  0 


Subeoriptiona 

Bxa.U.;14l.ll*.l0d. 


lu 


BOO 


JLwdt.  BelffraTeOhan^.  Ia- 
diea*  Worklnc  Socrtety,  for 
Zenanaa,  In  OalcutU  Mle- 

JfoidmAMd.  IW.    Laatell. 

J50Q*   ■■»•■•••••  •r*»»w««»  •••••  ••«  •••••       AAV 

7.  Ponlton.  Baq.,  for  Hope  ^  .^  ^ 
Town  Ohapel 0  10  0 


MarffoU.      Congregational 

Church «. !•  1  ^ 

Zlon Chapel 0  8li 

Mr.  Dentij'a  School,  union       ^  ^ 

Oreaoent BOO 

tol.lO«. 

MaOoOeBank,  OoUeetlon..  18  0  0 

Snbaerlptlona — 4  il   8 

171.  lit.  8d. 

jriddlM&oroiiffA.  OontriVu- 
tiooa.  c«n  Account... B  10  0 


JTof^UMiptoik^  OoIlMtlon  at 
United     PubHc    Meetii^g  .   .  . 

leea  Bxpenaea ■  ,•  • 

Doddridge  Chapel  08  II   0 

King  Btraes  Chapel 81 18 18 

Commercial  StreetOhapel ...  78  0  10 

Bar.  B.  T.  Pmat,  ftw  Cud-   _  ^  ^ 

tfapah ~..  BOO 

Mra.  Sandall ..«.-. 110 

Owndltf.      OoUectioB.    leac 


Bxpenaea 


p»*a««««*«*«»a«eeB ••«•••■•• 


8  IS   4 


pMfiU.  Oolleetiona... 11 11  7 

SnhaeriptlonB  A  Donationa...  14  7  0 

MleaiOBttrrBoxea  8  8  0 

Ttmpit  abwarNr.  Oolleotiopa  1  IB  0 

aambiM^^emo... ,. i  o  o 

^Bs.  911.  i  871.  lSa.lldL- 


Ditto,  MiMlonary  Boaea ......   1  18  e 

Borrow.  CoUeetion — ...  •  11  0 

Ditto,  MlatlOBary  Boxea 8  10  0 

Bxa.Od.;  71.7a. 

Biddingo,  Ocntttbatlona:...  418  11 

BocMola  Dtotrtot.  Bae»- 
dole.  Milton  Oharrh. 
Oolleetiona    and     fUbUo 

Meeting «  7  0 

W.8hawTB«q..far*'IaaU'*   i  e  0 

Blv«p««,  Ooneetlon  10  0 

Clouifh    F»ot,    Miaalonary 

Boxea ~.   i  II  8 

ir«ll/Wd.PublleMeBttBg...   4  11  0 

JfaMwwrcolliraUon.Ae.._.   o  18  s 

jTMoZlftWd^.  Collection,  te.  5  1  e 

2VdaM»ni«it.  CoUeettana  ......  1  is  0 

Public  Meeting .........   0  17  t 

Mlaaloaaiy  Boxea  ».....»..-..   4  1711 

71  10  1 
Leaa  AnniToroaiy  Bxpenaea  Sis  i 

§8   8  8 

MaOerk^m  DIatrlot.  Auxi- 
liary   Society.      Per    '-  ^  ,  . 

SamMdgtwortk.  Mr»  G. 
Houeden,  Ibr  Hope  Town 
Ohi^^..~..«»»..».«..»...**.**«**"'*"    *  * 

Jbaiertoa.  OoUeotlon  — -..    1  Mi 

Siaffbrd,  SionOhapeL  '«   _  ^  . 
Wldowa*  Fund  .................    8  e  o 


Kaweett    Street    OhapeL 

€Mleotl<ina  ^.. ...»......~..  le  7  • 

8alem  Street  Chapel 4  10  • 

Bolden  Ohapel .~....-    1 1*  ' 

Public  Meeting,  leea  8lL  ex- 

nenaea ^'  '*  * 

Button.   OoUeeted  by  Mra. 

BUI  .^ .... « 010  8 

Chapel.    .CoUecttoa     and 
Snbecrlptlona ...........  14  8  0 

Trowbridae,  Tabwuaato. 
On  Aacoont.... ................ M..  "  *  " 

Uhfortoono.      B.    Hannay.  ^ 

Baq...........................^""*.**-— " 

WoImM,  Bradford  Street 
Congregational  Clmrch. 
flttbeerfptloBa  and  OoUec-  ^ 


ir«lllntff0«.AHR«racC  Snb- 

BCl 

AyS.  i8t.~Lawiwice  Bec^       .  . 
toty.  for  Madimaaear M  •  J 

IFi^fon.  OolleofctoaaaASnb- 


r#lllntfle#,  ww-..^.  w— .  —    ■  4  • 
Bcrlpnona  on  Account .....  8  4  7 

BaiT.  John  OH**. 


acrlptloiul... 


>■••■••«••««••»•*•••»•«  ••• 
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9  d^ajiter  on  j&pirits. 

BT   THE  BEY.   GEORQE  WILLIAM   CONDEB. 

Bo  not  alarm  yourselves,  good  readers.  I  do  not  intend  to  treat  eitlier 
of  "  ardent  spirits  "  or  of  "  evil  spirits,"  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
those  words.  My  chapter  will  be  about  things  human,  and  not  at  all 
about  alcohol  and  fiends.  There  are  other  spirits  than  those  which  can 
be  distilled  from  matter,  or  called  up  from  <<  the  vast  deep  ;*'  spirits 
which  can  and  do  exercise  over  us  all  a  more  potent  intluence,  both  for 
evil  and  for  good,  than  either  of  these ;  which  <  are-  ii^  fact  the  real  eon- 
troUets  of  our  lives,  whieh  make  our  worth  and  unworth,  which  deter-t 
mine  our  beauty  or  deformity,  whether  we  B^ted  fn^rance  round  us  as 
we  go,  or  obI^  offence  and  pest. 

Man  is  spirit,  and  his -spirit  is  in  whatever  he  does  :  at  all  events,  in 
all  that  he  does  consciously  and  of  purpose.  His  life  is  concrete,  solid. 
It  is  a  mechanism,  with  a  perpetual  series  of  tangible  results  :  like  the 
mechanism  of  a  clock,  which  has  its  issue  in  the  booming  or  the  silver 
tinkling  strokes  which  tell  the  hour.  But  there  is  a  secret  spirit  of  force 
in  the  centre  of  it^  which  diffuses  itself  through  every  wheel  and  lever, 
transmita  itself  from  surface  to  surface  of  every  cog,  untU  it  issues  and 
evapantes  in  those  mighty  musical  notes.  So  in  every  part  of  a  man's 
life  there  is  spirit  of  some  sort ;  something  more  than  mechanical  force, 
Bomeihing  more  than  animal  instinct  and  spontaneous  play  of  various 
^unilty.  Man  is  not  merely  an  instrument  through  which  God  works 
out  His  designs  by  His  own  ever-communicated  impulses ;  but  thera  is 
something  peculiar,  individual,  self- bom,  self-determined  in  eveiy  human 
life ;  and  that  is  the  thing  we  call  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

As  was  said  above,  this  is  the  determining  thing ;  this  it  is  which 
gives  their  hue  to  our  affections,  its  colour  to  our  life's  blood,  their  tone 
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and  shape  to  our  actions.  A  man's  life  is  worth  not  as  much  activity  as 
there  is  in  it,  nor  as  much  as  that  activity  can  aocomplish,  but  only  as 
much  as  the  spirit  that  is  in  all  the  activity  is  worth.  A  man  might 
spend  a  giant  force  for  the  whole  of  his  existence  in  beating  the  air : — 
force  enough  to  have  built  the  pyramids,  to  have  tunnelled  the  BQma- 
layas,  to  have  laid  a  telegraph  wire  round  the  world.  But  what  of  the 
force  1    The  life  is  clearly  worth  nothing ;  it  is  a  sad  and  pitiable  waste. 

"  This  life 's  a  mystery. 
The  value  of  a  thought  cannot  be  told : 
But  it  is  clearly  worth  a  thousand  lives 
Like  many  men's.    And  yet  men  love  to  live^ 
As  if  mere  life  were  worth  their  living  for. 
What  but  perdition  will  it  be  to  most  ? 
Life  is  more  than  breath  and  the  quick  round  of  blood ; 
It  is  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart. 
The  coward  and  the  small  in  soul  scarce  do  live ; 
One  generous  feeling,  one  great  thought,  one  deed 
Ere  night  would  make  life  longer  seem 
Than  if  each  year  might  number  a  thousand  days, 
Spent  as  it  is  by  nations  of  mankind. 
We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  f eeUngs,  not  in  figures  on  a  diaL 
We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 
Life's  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  that  end — 
Beginning  means  and  end  to  all  things — God  I  "  * 

*  Now  it  is  not  likely  that  many  people  are  sceptical  on  this  point,  or 
that  many  people  are  totally  oblivious  of  it ;  even  if  we  do  not  take 
much  note  of  the  spirit  of  our  own  life  (which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  true 
of  many  people),  we  cannot  help  often  taking  note  of  the  spirit  that  is  in 
other  people's  lives.  Sometimes  some  little  deed  or  gift  of  love  has  oome 
and  told  us,  it  may  be  only  in  lisping  monosyllables,  or  by  some  childish 
treasure,  what  it  is  always  pleasant  to  us  to  hear,  however  told ;  and 
we  have  said  at  once, — ^True,  this  is  but  a  little  thing,  but  it  means 
much ;  in  itself  it  is  a  trifle,  but  it  is  the  expression  of  a  great  and 
precious  reality.  The  little  child  gave  me  a  flower ;  it  was  but  a  violet, 
gathered  from  the  hedgerow,  but  it  was  fragrant  with  a  love  that  gems 
could  not  have  better  told ;  only  a  primrose  from  a  sunny,  grassy  bank, 
but  it  was  radiant  with  thoughts  that  volumes  could  not  better  speak. 
The  little  hand  put  itself  timidly,  ti'emblingly,  lovingly  up,  but  the 
spirit  that  moved  it  was  the  same  that  floods  heaven  with  happiness, 
and  fills  the  universe  with  good. 

One  has  had  to  feel  the  same  thing,  too,  in  other  and  less  pleasant 
ways.     " I  know  it  is  a  trifle,"  says  the  wounded  heart;  "a  mere  forget- 
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fulness,  a  petfy  n^Iect;  and  I  am  fooEsh,  perhaps,  to  take  any  note  of 
it ;  but  I  cannot  be  blind  to  what  has  produced  the  neglect :  it  is  selfish- 
ness and  ingratitade.  I  could  have  borne  an  outburst  of  anger,  and  stUl 
held  my  anchorage  of  Ioto  ;  but  oh !  not  this.  The  golden  Ikik  is  snapt, 
the  alabaster  box  is  broken,  the  living  tendril  is  rent^  and  I  must  know 
the  agony  of  love's  long  death." 

My  friend,  my  brother,  met  me  in  the  street^  and  did  but  turn  his  head 
another  way.  What  of  it  t  'Twas  but  the  absence  of  a  look.  Ah,  but 
the  demon  of  enmity  was  in  his  breast^  and  it  was  as  if  he  had  stabbed 
me  to  the  heart.  Actions  are  light ;  it  is  the  spirit  that  weighs* 
There  lies  a  beautiful  apple,  ruddy  and  tempting ;  you  lift  it^  and  wonder 
at  its  lightness;  you  crush  it,  and  it  has  ashes  for  its  core.  Here  lies 
a  white  and  glistening  gem,  smaller  than  the  seed  you  bury  in  the 
earth,  colourless  as  the  dew,  and  yet  its  worth  is  a  king's  ransom,  for 
it  can  hold  the  manifold  light  of  the  heavens,  and  flash  its  parted 
i-adiance  intolerable  upon  human  eyes.  Here  stands  a  pattern  of 
piety,  a  model  of  devoutness ;  even  by  his  dress  he  tells  you  he  has 
discarded  the  fashion  of  this  world  which  passeth  away;  the  heaven- 
Uoess  of  all  his  thoughts  and  aims  expresses  itself  in  his  whole  mien ; 
his  bearing  is  that  of  one  to  whom  life  is  a  very  serious  reality,  and 
by  no  means  a  pastime  or  a  scramble  ;  when  he  prays,  it  is  always  for 
the  highest  things,  and  in  a  tone  that  betokens  his  holiness.  But  look 
within.  What  is  the  spirit  of  that  life  ?  It  is  a  blind  spirit^  that  has 
never  looked  beyond  the  little  circle  of  its  early  religious  attainments, 
and  now  cannot  see  beyond  it ;  it  is  a  proud  spirit,  that  dwells  compla- 
cently on  the  sound  of  its  own  prayers,  and  takes  them  as  the  proofs  of  its 
goodness ;  it  ia  a  censorious  spirit,  that  carps  at  every  life  that  is  broader 
and  heavenlier  than  its  own,  because  it  is  not  squared  down  to  its 
pattern.  And  so,  with  all  its  show  of  worth,  it  is  hollow  and  rotten  at 
heart.  There  are  many  such  men,  who  wUl  be  saved,  perhaps,  but  so  as 
by  fire.  **  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the 
world. 

See^  again,  another  man.  How  steadily  and  sturdily  he  goes  his  round 
of  duty.  If  a  temptation  lay  its  finger  on  his  shoulder,  and  invite  him 
out  of  his  circle,  how  he  shudders,  and  almost  leaps  on  his  way  1  If 
inward  reluctance  or  positive  weakness  make  him  think  of  resting  for  a 
while,  and  omitting  some  of  his  task,  how  he  reproves  himself,  and 
drags  himself  through  the  work  !  Exhausted  and  fainting  by  the  duties 
of  the  day,  how  he  persists  in  filling  hits  allotted  time  at  night  with  the 
CQgtomary  devotions !  How  thoroughly  and  honestly  he  examines  him- 
self to  see  if  he  has  omitted  anything,  done  anything  amiss ;  and  if  he 
diaoover  fault,  how  he  rebukes  himself,  and  repents  in  dust  and  ashes  I 
He  scrupulously  does  everything  to  God,  and  is  full  possessed  with  the 
conviction  that  God  has  His  eye  on  all  his  lifa     Beautiful,  as  obedience, 
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18  it  not  1  All)  but  what  ia  its  heart;  what  spirit  is  there  in  it ?  Is  it 
all  bom  of  a  love  that  would  make  a  perfect  sacrifice  of  itself,  and  is  as 
fall  of  trust  as  it  is  of  submission ;  of  a  spirit  that  can  say— 

**  And  if  some  things  I  do  not  ask, 
In  my  cap  of  bleaeing  be, 
I  would  have  my  spirit  filled  the  more 

With'^gmtefnl  love  to  Thae ; 
And  carelol,  leas  to  serve  Thee  much. 
Than  to  please  Thee  perfectly  T  * 

Or  is  it  all  bom  of  a  slaviah  spirit — of  notions  of  God  that  dishonour 
Him  by  making  the  loving  Father  into  a  hard  task-master  9  Is  it  a  price 
for  heaven  reluctantly  paid,  however  scrupidously,  and  by  a  conscience 
that  is  full  only  of  fear  1  Is  it  a  putting  one's  neck  into  the  yoke  of 
duty,  that  one  majr  thereby  earn  the  wages  of  obedience  1  It  is  this^  and 
this  alone,  that  determines  the  worth  of  our  life. 

The  Lord  Jesus  laid  much  stress  upon  spirit.  You  remember  how  He 
rebuked  His  disciples  once,  when,  on  the  refusal  of  certain  Samaritans  to 
receive  Him,  because  He  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  they  asked  if  they 
might  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  punish  such  inhospitableness.  **  Te 
know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of/'  was  His  reply.  What  was  their  spirit  1 
Was  it  not  a  noble  one)  Was  it  not  love  for  their  Master  that 
prompted  the  wish  1  Was  it  not  their  sublime  faith  ill  Him  as  the 
Messiah  that  gave  rise  to  their  indiguation  at  such  treatment  ? 

Oh,  no  I  Jesus  knew  how  unloving  it  was,  though  it  was  bom, 
perhaps,  of  love  to  Him  ;  how  opposed  it  was  to  aU  that  He  had  come  to 
do  for  the  world,  and  how  subversive  of  every  principle  of  the  kingdom 
which  He  had  come  to  sefc  up  in  the  world.  Their  spirit  was  one  which 
has  done  how  much  havoc  in  the  earth,  and  how  much  harm  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  himselfl  It  was  the  spirit  that  has  been  in  every 
persecutor,  whether  on  a  broad  or  narrow  scale,  whether  ailer  an  ancient 
or  a  modem  form.  It  was  the  tyrannous  i^irit  which  would  compel  all 
men  into  its  own  faith,  and  by  any  means.  It  was  the  cruel,  vengeful 
spirit,  which,  if  it  could  not  have  its  own  way,  would  at  least  have  its 
own  price — ^the  dearest  it  could  exact.  The  proud,  intolerant  spirit, 
which  would  rudely  crush  everything  that  dare  assert  its  freedom  and 
think  for  itself  It  was  the  spirit  which  soon  afterwards  hunted  these 
very  disciples  from  place  to  place,  and  ultimately  gave  to  some  of  them 
the  martyr's  crown.     Little  knew  they  the  spirit  they  were  of. 

And  that  spirit  is  not  yet  dead,  nor  exorcised  from  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Even  now,  and  in  our  own  day,  one  sometimes,  too 
often,  hears  its  voice.  It  still  inflicts  all  that  the  intelligence,  and 
moralily,  and  humanity  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  allow  it  to  inflict 
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apoa  all  who  exerciae  as  well   as   claim  that  liberty  of  oonacienoo 
which  is  every  man's  Divine  heritage. 

In  ten  thonaand  breasts  in  England  to-day,  it  is  ready,  if  it  only 
dare^  to  vilify,  blaspheme,  ban,  ostracize,  excommunicate^  anathema* 
tin,  silence,  incarcerate,  expel,  impoverish,  and  consign  to  everlasting 
woe  all  who  hold  another  gospel  than  their  own,  or  will  not  say  their 
Shibboleth  at  any  price. 

You  remember,  too^  how  our  Lord  warned  His  disciples  on  another 
occasion  agaiust  the  leaven,  or,  as  I  think  He  means,  the  spirit  oi  the 
PbariseeB,  which  is  covetousness.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to 
this  than  the  outside  of  their  lives.  How  much  they  gave  to  Qod  I 
How  much  of  their  time,  and  of  themselves  1  What  living  sacrifices 
they  made  of  themselves  1  As  they  rose  in  the  moniing,  they  stepped 
into  the  slippers  of  law ;  their  eveiy  meal  was  the  bread  and  water  of  law ; 
they  said  tiieir  prayers  according  to  law ;  they  kept  every  man  they 
met  at  law's  length,  lest  he  should  defile  their  holiness;  they  made 
tiieir  cup,  and  their  platter,  and  their  couch  come  under  religious 
law;  they  were  so  afraid  of  defilement,  that  they  were  constantly 
washing  themselves  with  water  of  law. 

And  all  this  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  took  a  great  deal  of 
tima  Was  it  not  self  sacrifice  luther  than  covetousness  I  Ah,  no  ] 
The  Master  knew.  Self  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  They  were  proud 
of  their  piety,  and  all  pride  is  covetousness.  The  heart  of  it  all  was 
sell  They  wanted  as  much  heaven  as  they  could  buy  with  such  poor 
coin ;  and,  withal,  as  much  of  the  admiration  of  men  as  they  could  earn 
by  sach  poor  sanctity.     And  so  it  was  only  a  self-deceiving  after  aU. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Christian  Church  has  been  too  unmindful  of 
the  instruction  not  to  believe  every  spirit,  but  to  tiy  the  spirits.     We 
have  our  tests  of  the  Christian — ^very  various,  but  too  much  alike  in  this 
respect — that  they  take  too  little  note  of  spirit     If  a  man  can  stoop  low 
enou^  to  come  through  the  narrow  porch  of  a  few  rites,  and  does  not 
grossly  offend  against  the  ordinary  morality  of  the  ten  commandments, 
he  is  acknowledged.     In  other  cases,  if  he  can  give  the  usual  account  of 
certain  inward  experiences  and  moral  processes,  especially  if  with  date, 
and  place,  and  the  rest,  he  may  come  in;  of  course,  if  he,  too,  come  not 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  decalogue;  and  he  may  remain  in  as  long 
as  he  can  stand  up  to  the  ordinaiy  morality  of  men.     And  yet  there  are 
many  men  so  included  in  the  Christian  Church  who  are  habitually  guilty 
of  the  grossest  violations  of  the  spirit  of  Christianify.     There  are  many 
who  are  daily  condemning  what  they  call  the  worldUness  of  their  fellow 
Christians,  whose  own  spirit  is  as  bitter  as  gall,  and  who  suspect  not 
the  pride  that  is  at  the  root  of  all  their  judgments.     Are  there  not 
scores  of  men  who  have  passed  through  the  church  gauge  who  would 
unhesitatingly  expel  their  brother  for  allowing  himself  what  to  him 
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ore  perfectly  innocent  and  harmless  things,  who  will  allow  themselves  to 
talk  slander  by  the  bushel,  and  to  poison  reputations,  as  if  men  were 
of  no  more  account  than  mice  ? 

Are  there  not  men  in  all  our  churches  who  are  a  perpetual  running 
sore;  grains  of  ashes,  or  dust  of  steel  on  the  eyeball  of  the  church,  con- 
tinually fretting  holes  in  its  unity,  and  perpetually  disturbing  its  peace 
by  their  own  sourness,  or  vanity,  or  pride?  .  And  yet^  because  they 
never  pick  pockets  and  get  drunk,  they  keep  their  place  in  the  church 
as  of  rights  and  as  if  sins  of  the  spirit  were  of  no  account.  And  are  there 
not  scores  of  covetous  men  whose  whole  life  is  a  ceaseless  raking  tc^pether 
of  worthless,  because  useless,  gold — one  great  sordid  sin — who  would  be 
utterly  astonished  if  you  were  to  bring  them  to  account  for  it^  and  to 
treat  it  as  a  sin. 

There  is,  somewhere,  a  list  of  sins  of  the  flesh.  We  are  all  ^miliar 
enough  with  that.  Is  there  no  other  list)  Are  sins  of  the  spirit  not 
mentioned  in  the  book  1 
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There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  contrast  between  the  words 
with  which  St  John,  in  his  Gospel,  introduces  the  events  which 
happened  on  the  evening  before  the  Passion,  and  the  words  with  which 
the  account^  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  of  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  is  introduced  by  St.  PauL  St.  Paul  might  have  written,  "  I 
have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  gave  unto  you,  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  "—the  last  night  He  was  in  the  world,  or  the  night  before 
He  was  crucified,  or  the  night  before  He  died  for  our  sins, — ''took 
bread,  and  when  He  had  given  thanks,  He  brake  it."  But  to  St.  Paul's 
mind,  the  bread  and  the  wine,  which  are  the  lasting  memorials  of  an 
Infinite  Love  and  the  symbols  of  the  Sacrifice  which  atoned  for  all  sin, 
recalled  most  vividly  the  darkest  and  most  shameful  of  human  crimea; 
and  so  he  wrote  that  our  Lord,  ''the  same  night  in  which  He  was 
beirayedy  took  bread." 

It  was  natural  that  St.  John  should  have  very  different  associations 
with  the  hours,  when  the  heart  of  Christ  was  revealed  to  His  fiiends 
more  fully  than  it  had  ever  been  revealed  before.  He  tells  the  story  of 
the  betrayal,  and  tells  it  at  length;  but  his  first  thought  when  he  begins 
to  write  his  account  of  our  Lord*s  last  evening  is,  that  the  love  of  the 
Master  for  the  elect  disciples  had  not  been  extinguished  by  the  follies, 
and  imperfections,  and  sins,  He  had  seen  in  them  during  the  three  years 
that  they  had  been  with  Him,  and  that  when  He  came  to  die  they  were 
as  dear  to  Him  as  ever : — "  having  loved  His  own  which  were  in  the 
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^rld,  He  loved  them  tmto  the  end"  The  discourse  which  followed  the 
Sapper  had  produced  in  John's  mind  its  natural  effect ;  it  was  meant  to 
be  not  merely  a  disclosure  of  the  highest  spiritual  truths,  but  also  a 
manifestation  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  affection  with  which  to 
the  last  our  Lord  regarded  the  men  who  were  faithful  to  Him. 

As  it  is  probable  that  Christ  and  His  disciples  kept  the  Passoyer 
•oooidiDg  to  the  ritual  which  had  been  gradually  developed  among  the 
Jewish  people,  we  most  imagine  them  when  they  came  into  the  upper 
room,  arranging  themselves  on  the  couches  which  surrounded  the  table, 
and  on  which  custom  required  that  they  should  recline.  The  Jews 
wmetimeB  sat  down,  as  we  do,  to  eat  and  drink ;  but  on  that  night 
sitting  was  not  permitted  even  to  the  very  humblest  and  poorest  of 
them.  When  they  ate  the  Passover  in  Egypt,  it  was  '<  with  their  loins 
gilded,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  their  staves  in  their  hands,  and  in 
hsste;"  but  the  Babbis  taught  that,  now  they  had  been  delivered  from 
their  enemies,  and  brought  into  the  land  which  God  had  promised  their 
Others,  it  was  fitting  that  they  should  assume  a  posture  expressive  of 
perfect  ease,  rest,  and  freedom. 

When  all  were  at  table,  a  cup  of  wine  was  set  before  every  one  of  the 
company,  and  the  master  of  the  family,  or  the  president  of  the  feast,  who 
in  this  case  would  be  our  Lord  Himself,  exclaimed,  **  Blessed  be  Thou,  O 
Lord,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine,"  and  ^*  Blessed  be  Thou  for 
this  good  day,  and  for  this  holy  convocation  which  Thou  hast  given  us 
for  joy  and  rejoicing :  blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  sanctified 
Israel  and  the  times."  Then  every  one  drank  off  his  wine.  After  the 
first  cup  all  washed  their  hands,  and  the  head  of  the  house  said, 
"  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  Thy 
commandments,  and  hast  commanded  us  concerning  the  washing  of  our 
handSb"  It  was  in  connection  with  this  ceremony,  I  imagine,  that  our 
Lord  washed  the  disciples'  feet  That  He  should  have  risen  to  do  it 
when  the  supper  had  actually  begun,  seems  very  improbable,  and  it  is 
certain  that  He  did  not  do  it  after  the  supper  was  over;*  but  as  the 
introductory  wine-cup  was  part  of  the  ceremonial,  and  was  drunk 
reclining  at  table,  it  would  be  very  natural  to  write,  as  John  has 
written,  that  Jesus  ''riseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside  His  garments, 
and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  Himself,"  if  the  significant  act  of  washing 
the  feet  of  the  twelve  took  place  when  the  common  custom  required  that 
they  should  wash  their  hands. 

The  occasion  of  this  act  was  probably  the  strife  among  the  apostles, 
as  to  who  among  them  should  be  accounted  the  greatest,  of  which  only 
St.  Luke  gives  any  account.     The  strife  may  have  taken  the  form  of  an 

*  The  phrase  in  onr  yersion  of  St  John^s  gospel,  "siipjier  being  ended,"  is  a 
uufltranslation  ;  it  should  be  rendered,  "supper  being  prepared,**  or,  according  to 
another  reading,  "  while  they  were  at  supper.*' 
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imseemly  contest  for  the  most  honourable  places  at  the  table  when  tlie3r 
first  sat  down ;  such  contests,  as  we  may  infer  from  what  our  Lord  said 
to  the  guests  of  '*  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Pharisees"  with  whom  he  dined 
one  Sabbath  day,  were,  perhaps,  not  unfrequent. 

It  was- a  strange  inversion  of  the  relations  between  Christ  and  fiis 
disciples  that  He  cdiould  discharge  this  menial  office  for  them,  and.  we 
cannot  wonder  that  Peter  asked  with  astonishment,  ''Lord,  art  Thou 
going  to  wash  my  feet )"  but  when  our  Lord  had  answered,  '*  What  I  do 
thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter,"  the  exclamatioii 
''Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet"  was  hardly  becoming;  it  was  the 
expression  of  that  vehemence  which  was  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  apostle's  nature.  As  Christ  predicted,  Peter  came  to 
know  what  it  meant  afterwards,  and  his  exhortation  to  pastors  not  to 
be  ^^Uyrda  over  God's  heritage,"  but  "ensamples  to  the  flock,"  indicates 
that  he  had  learnt  the  lesson  Christ  meant  to  teach,  and  his  language  is 
a  distant  echo  of  Chiist*8  own  words :  "  The  kings  of  the  C^tiles 
exercise  Icrdskip  over  them ;  and  they  that  exercise  authority  upon 
them  are  called  benefactors.  But  ye  shall  not  be  so:  but  he  that  is 
greatest  among  you  let  him  be  as  the  yonnger ;  and  he  that  is  ohief  as 
he  that  doth  serve.  For  whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat,  or 
he  that  servethl  Is  not  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  9'  But  I  am  among  you 
as  he  that  doth  serve." 

Thiis  washing  of  the  disciples'  teet  was,  indeed,  only  a  symbol  of  the 
humiliation  of  our  Lord  throughout  His  earthly  life.  His  greatness  had 
been  manifested  from  the  first  by  the  concealment  of  His  glory^and  by 
His  readiness  to  minister  to  the  wants,  and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  most  wretched  of  our  race.  He  shrank  from  contact  with  no  form 
of  misery ;  there  was  no  outcast  whom  He  shunned ;  no  guilt  repelled 
Him  if  only  it  yearned  for  His  forgiveness.  He  was  always  thinking, 
not  of  His  "  own  things,  but  also  of  the  things  of  otiiers."  There  is  a 
saying  of  His  which  the  Evangelists  did  not  record,  but  which  St  Paul 
quoted  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive ;"  there  was  hardly  any  need  to  record  it ;  for  beautifal 
and  noble  as  the  words  are,  Christ's  own  life,  in  its  gentle  compassLon, 
its  works  of  mercy,  and  its  self-denial,  is  a  more  beautiful,  and  more 
emphatio  expression  of  the  truth  than  mere  words  could  give.  "  For 
even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself."  "  He  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant.*'  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister."  It  is  a  tnie  instinct  which  has  taught  men  toxall  those  who 
sustain  the  highest  office  in  the  Church,  and  discharge  the  most  honour- 
able duties,  its  "  ministers." 

But  the  washing  of  feet  had  another  meaning.  When  oui*  Lord  said 
to  Peter,  "  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me,"  Peter,  in  his 
excitement  and  impulsive  devotion,  replied,  "Lord,  not  my  feet  only, 
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hii  also  my  hands  and  my  head."  The  spirit  which  prompted  the 
&posUe*8  exclamation  was  the  very  spirit  -with,  which  we  ought  to  come 
to  the  Sapper.  He  wanted  to  be  Christ *s  altogether — ^body,  aonl,  and 
spirit  Our  Lord's  reply,  howeyer,  is  significant,  **  He  that  has  washed 
(or  bathed)  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet"  There  is  a  great 
porification  of  the  soul  which  Christ  has  aocomplished  for  eyery  one  of 
Bis  trae  disciples ;  a  purification  which  does  not  require  to  be  repeated. 
The  eternal  life,  once  given,  remains.  The  soul  that  is  bom  of  God  is 
already  <' created  again  unto  good  works;"  what  it  needs  from  day  to 
day  is  not  any  central  and  thorough  transformation  of  spirit  and 
character,  but  merely  the  cleansing  away  of  those  inferior  impurities 
which  come  fh>m  unavoidable  contact  with  evil.  If  you  have  trusted 
Christ,  you  have  been  made  '*  clean ;"  and  yet  your  **  feet "  are  soiled 
again  and  again  by  the  dust  of  the  world.  When  you  oome  to  His 
Table,  Christ  knows  that  you  will  not  oome  unstained;  He  will  not  repel 
yon  because  of  your  failures  and  sins  ;  He  is  ready  to  cleanse  you ;  only 
remember  that  if  you  do  not  permit  Him  to  cleanse  you,  you  have  **  no 
ptft "  with  Him. 

This  fifymbolio  aciaon  over,  Christ  returned  to  the  table*  On  it  were 
placed  the  unleavened  bread,  the  bitter  herbs,  the  paschal  lamb,  and, 
probably,  certain  other  dishes  which  custom  had  made  essential  to  the 
Passover  Supper.  It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  describe  the  further 
progress  of  the  ceremony.  While  they  were  eating,  our  Lord  said  that 
one  of  the  disciples  would  betray  Him ;  and  he  added  that  His  betrayal 
would  be  a  fulfilment  of  Scripture  :  *^  That  the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled, 
He  that  eateih  bread  with  Me  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  Me."  The 
quotation  is  from  the  forty-first  Psalm.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in 
the  PtaJm  to  indicate  that  it  is  in  any  sense  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah. 
There  are  parts  of  it  which  do  not  correspond  to  Christ's  history,  and 
parts  wbich  He  could  not  adopt  as  expressing  His  own  thought  and 
feeling.  It  b^ins  thus:  '* Blessed  is  he  that  conaidereth  the  poor; 
the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  the  day  of  i»rouble.  The  Lord  will 
preserve  him  and  keep  him  alive,  and  he  shall  be  blessed  upon  the 
eartii ;  and  Thon  wilt  not  deliver  him  unto  the  will  of  his  enemies." 
These  words,  in  their  plain  and  direct  meaning,  declare  that  the 
psalmist  believed  that  the  kindly  man  will  be  kept  by  Qod's  providence 
from  great  temporal  calamities ;  but  Christ's  life  was  a  life  of  suffeidng, 
and,  instead  of  not  being  delivered  **  unto  the  will  of  His  enemies,"  He 
was  to  be  ^ven  over  to  tiiem  that  very  night.  The  psalm  goes  on  to 
say,  ^*  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  :  heal  my  soul ;  for  I  have  sinned  against 
Thee."  These  words  could  never  have  been  put  into  the  lips  of  the 
Heasiah,  either  by  the  psalmist  himself  or  by  the  Divine  Spirit  Why 
then  does  our  Lord  take  a  verse  which  follows — "  Mine  own  familiar 
friend,  in  whom  I  trusted,  which  cUd  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his 
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heel  against  me  " — and  not  only  use  it  to  describe  the  crime  which 
Judas  was  about  to  commit^  but  say  that  in  that  crime  this  Scripture  was 
tobe«fuliiUed?" 

Did  not  our  Lord  mean  to  imply  that  the  worst  injuries  of  which 
holy  men  had  ever  complained  must  necessarily  come  upon  Him  1  Did 
He  not  mean  that  there  was  no  shame,  no  insult^  no  cruelty  which  had 
ever  stung  the  spirit  of  any  of  God's  servants  which  He  could  expect  to 
escape  %  He  had  read  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  from  His  youth, 
and  He  had  seen  predictions  of  His  sufferings,  not  merely  in  those 
passages  in  which  prophets  and  psalmists  directly  refer  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  Messiah,  but  in  all  the  cries  of  anguish  which  they  had  uttered  in 
their  own  miseries.  Did  David  exclaim,  **  My  €rod,  my  Crod,  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me  V  Christ  knew  that  He  £[imself  must  pass  through 
a  desolation  and  horror  more  terrible  than  David  had  ever  known.  Was 
David's  heart  wounded  by  the  treacheiy  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the 
open  malignity  of  his  enemies  1  Christ  knew  that  it  would  not  be 
enough  that  His  foes  should  put  Him  to  death.  He  too  must  experience 
the  bitterness  of  betrayed  confidence,  and  He  must  feel  what  David  felt 
when  he  said,  ^'  Mine  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted,  which  did 
eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me." 

These  words  created  the  greatest  and  most  painful  excitement  among 
the  disciples.  '*  They  began  to  be  sorrowful,  and  to  say  unto  Him,  one 
by  one,  Lord,  is  it  II"  Peter,  perhaps,  in  his  strong  consciousneBS  of 
love  and  loyalty  to  his  Master,  could  not  suspect  himself ;  but  he  made 
signs  to  John,  who  was  reclining  next  to  Jesus,  that  he  should  ask  who 
it  was  of  whom  Christ  spake ;  and  to  John  our  Lord  answered,  in  a 
voice  too  low  for  the  rest  to  catch  what  he  said,  "  He  it  is  to  whom  I 
shall  give  a  sop  when  I  hiive  dipped  it''  It  seems  to  have  been  part  of 
the  ritual  of  the  Passover  to  dip  some  of  the  herbs  into  a  thick  sauce, 
made  of  dates,  figs,  raisins,  vinegar,  and  other  sweet  and  bitter  things ; 
and  the  fancy  of  the  Rabbis  made  the  sauce  a  memorial  of  the  day  in 
which  their  fathers  laboured  in  the  land  of  Egypt 

John  understood  the  sign,  and  Judas,  no  doubt,  understood  it.  Indeed, 
Matthew  tells  us  that  Judas  himself  had  dared  to  ask  with  the  rest, 
<*  Master,  is  it  I  )  "  But  our  Loixl^s  answer,  **  Thou  hast  said  it,"  could 
not  have  reached  the  other  apostles^  not  even  John,  or  John  would  not 
have  inquired  who  the  traitor  was.  It  is  just  possible  that  no  actual 
words  passed  our  Lord^s  lips  when  Judas  affected  to  be  in  doubt  to  whom 
the  dark  prediction  referred ;  a  sign,  a  look,  unnoticed  by  all  but  the 
traitor  himself,  may  have  been  the  only,  but  sufficient  reply. 

There  was  time  till  now  for  repentance  ;  but  when  the  sop  was  given, 
Christ  said,  ''  That  thou  doest  do  quickly ;"  and  "  he  having  received 
the  sop  went  out  immediately  ;  and  it  was  night."  Judas  went  out 
into  the  darkness,  and  there  was  no  light  for  his  soul  any  more.     He 
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might  hare  acknovledged  liis  crime  with  Bhame  and  bitter  sorrow  when 
Ckiat  said,  "  One  of  you  will  betray  Me  ;"  and  He  who  fcn^ye  the 
penitent  thief  wonld  not  have  refused  forgiveness  to  the  penitent  traitor. 
Bat  the  warning  of  Christ  did  not  shake  his  purpose ;  Uie  keen  distress 
of  wounded  affection  which  Christ  manifested  at  being  betrayed  by  one 
whom  He  had  trusted  did  not  touch  his  heart ;  and  having  resisted  the 
^  appeal  that  should  have  turned  him  from  his  dreadful  sin,  he  was 
giren  np  to  the  power  of  evil,  and  ''  Satan  entered  into  him/' 

As  yet  his  crime  was  undivulged.  Only  Christ  himself  and  John 
blew  of  it ;  and  when  the  traitor  rose  and  went  away,  "  some  of  them 
thou^^t,  because  Judas  had  the  bag,  that  Jesus  had  said  unto  him,  Buy 
those  things  which  we  have  need  of  against  the  feast^  or  that  he  should 
give  something  to  the  poor."  Although  they  were  still  eating  when  he 
left  the  room,  all  that  necessarily  belonged  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover  warn  probably  finished ;  another  service  was  now  to  be  instituted 
vhich  the  presence  of  the  traitor  would  have  troubled  and  defiled. 

His  departure  seems  to  have  been  an  infinite  relief  to  our  Lord ;  for 
when  he  was  gone  outy  Jesus  said,  ''Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and 
(^  is  glorified  in  Him."  The  end  had  come  at  last.  ''  The  baptism  of 
^"  which  He  had  been  waiting  for,  was  about  to  descend ;  He  would 
iK>t  have  to  say  any  longer,  ^  How  am  I  straitened  till  it  is  accom- 
plished !"  The  storm  which  He  had  been  anticipating  from  eternity  was 
breaking  upon  Him,  and  He  meets  it  with  holy  exultation.  His  love 
for  mankind  and  His  hatred  of  sin  were  about  to  be  subjected  to  the 
Isst  and  severest  test,  and  His  whole  nature  rises  in  its  strength  to 
encounter  the  intolerable  woe.  Suspense  was  past ;  delay  was  over ;  the 
sufferings  in  which  His  glory  was  to  be  revealed  were  just  upon  Him, 
snd  He  knew  that  when  He  had  passed  through  them,  there  was  to  be 
the  blessedness  of  returning  to  the  Father,  and  of  conferring  remission  of 
sin  and  eternal  life  on  all  who  trusted  in  His  grace. 

After  giving  the  apostles  ''  a  new  commandment,"  charging  them  to 
love  one  another  as  He  had  loved  them,  and  telling  them  that  their 
mutual  love  was  to  be  a  sign  to  all  men  that  they  were  his  disciples, 
^  He  took  bread,  and  when  He  had  given  thanks,  He  brake  it,  and  said. 
Take,  eat ;  this  is  My  body,  which  is  broken  for  you ;  this  do  in  remem- 
branoe  of  Me.  After  the  same  manner  also  He  took  the  cup,  when  He 
had  supped,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  My  blood ;  this 
doye^  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me." 

As  the  mode  of  the  original  celebration  is  made  by  St.  Paul  the  rule 
which  we  are  to  foUow  in  celebrating  the  ordinance,  I  shall  reserve  all 
observations  on  these  words  for  the  next  paper. 
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'  S  aSritf  practical  Eeatrins  of  tfie  fBitMitionti  of  i(t  9o^. 

Pathos  Ib  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  of  a  character  most  stem  and 
desolate^  presenting  to  the  Toyager  an  ontline  of  hold  hills,  with  a  peaked 
summit,  relieved  onlj  by  scanty  vegetation ;  but  to  him  who  explores 
its  recesses,  we  are  told,  it  reveals,  as  nature's  gloomiest  fiuBtnesses  often 
do,  beds  of  rich,  wild  verdure,  sprinkled  with  flowers.  The  RomanB 
made  it  a  place  of  banishment.  To  its  rocky  shores  the  galley  carried 
the  sentenced  criminal.  Tom  from  their  homes,  men  there  pined  away. 
The  dells  echoed  back  the  groans  of  broken  hearts. 

The  Apostle  John,  imprisoned  **  in  the  isle  tiiat  is  called  Patmos,  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,*'  affords  a 
strildng  contrast  to  other  captives.     His  testimony  to  divine  truth,  his 
faithful  discharge  of  a  heavenly  commission,  constituted  the  sole  dime 
for  which  he  was  transported  to  that  inhospitable  spot.     And  the  Lord 
he  served  did  not  forsake  him.     Not  only  had  he  the  consciousness  of 
that  gracious  presence — ^not  only  was  it  granted  to  him,  as  he  sat  by  the 
surge-beaten  and  water-dripping  rocks,  to  know  that  He  who   once 
walked  the  waters  was  looking  upon  him ;  and,  as  he  saw  the  evening 
star  appear,  and  the  morning  sun  lift  up  its  head  above  tiie  shadowy  hills, 
to  rejoice  that  an  eye  softer  than  the  star,  brighter  than  the  sun,  fall  of 
loving  care,  even  the  eye  of  his  risen  Lord,  rested  on  his  servant ;  but  it 
was  given  him,  also,  to  behold  wonderful  visions,  such  as  it  had  not 
entered  inte  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.     It  was  the  Lord's  day,  the 
season  when  primitive  Christians  oelebmted  the  resurrection  of  their 
Master— that  the  revelation  came.     Perhaps  John  might  be  reflecting 
upon  the  once  crucified,  but  now  glorified  Redeemer,  when,  rapt  in 
ecstasy,  he  beheld  a  sea  more  glorious  than  the  sunlit  .^^ean,  even 
the  sea  of  glass  before  God's  throne — and  a  mountain,  contrasting  with 
the  rocks,  which  as  prison  walls  girt  Patmos  in— even  Zion,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  great  King.     For  a  door  was  opened  into 
the  temple,  into  the  holiest  of  all,  and  the  inspired  apostle  saw   the 
throne  of  Almighty  €rod.     Seal  after  seal  was  broken.     Trumpet  after 
trumpet  was  blown.     Vial  after  vial  was  poured  out. 

This  wonderful  revelation  may  be  studied  in  two  ways.  Firsts  as  a 
symbolic  prediction  of  coming  events,  as  a  prophetic  odendar  of  the 
history  of  after  ages ;  and  so  considered,  it  presents  very  great  difficulties. 
The  varied  interpretations  of  every  vision,  the  conflicting  expositions  of 
innumerable  volumes,  iQustrate  and  establish  this  fact.  But,  secondly, 
it  may  be  read  and  pondered  for  practical  purposes,  as  containing  a  series 
of  illustrations  of  divine  providence,  divine  grace,  divine  righteousness; 
as  indicating  the  grand  principles  on  which  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  established  and  conducted,  and  as  suggesting 
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lessons  of  pious  asefulneas.  It  is  according  to  the  latter  method  that  we 
propose  to  fulfil  the  design  indicated  already.  Oorious  chronological  and  * 
histoiical  specolations  we  shall  avoid.  To  promote  spiritual  edification 
will  be  our  aim.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  expoimd  verse  by  verse,  to  go 
down  into  the  beautifal  valleys^  to  track  out  the  many  interesting  by- 
paths of  the  book  ;  bat  rather  to  ascend  some  of  the  eminences  com- 
manding  broad  and  extensive  views^  and  to  aim  at  general,  bat  correct 
impreBsionB. 

We  shall  at  present  confine  oarselves  to  a  cursory  glance  at  what  pre- 
cedes the  fourth  chapter,  where  the  prophetical  part  of  the  Apocalypse 
begins. 

L  The  first  prominent  subject  is  the  description  of  the  Boyal  Priest- 
hood oi  the  Chureh's  Head. 

Jesns  Christ,  the  !EVdthfal  Witness,  the  First  Begotten  of  the  dead, 

the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  loved  us,  who,  being  the  Lamb 

of  €k)d,  as  well  as  the  High  Priest  of  the  Church,  washed  us  firom  our 

ains  in  bis  own  blood,  and  has  made  as  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and 

the  Father ;  who  will  come  with  clouds,  and  be  seen  by  every  eye^  even 

by  those  who  pierced  Him,  because  of  whom  the  kindreds  of  the  earth 

shall  wail ;  who  is  Alpha  and  Om^^  the  beginning  and  the  end ;  who 

is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come,  the  Almighty  : — He,  the  absdutely  Divine 

Chris^   One   witii    the    Etenml,   aU-comprehending    and    omnipotent 

Jehovah,  is  the  principal,  indeed  the  only  subject  of  the  first  chapter. 

His  name  is  gloriously  emblazoned  on  the  title-page.     His  portrait^  in 

Rowing  colours,  forms  the  frontispiece ;  and,  indeed,  Christ  is  in  the 

Apocalypse  what  He  is  in  the  Qospels^  what  He  is  in  Christianity,  what 

He  is  in  the  Church,  in  Providence,  in  Creation — "  first  and  last."   And, 

from  end  to  end  in  our  exposition,  we  shall  be  dealing  with  themes 

amidst  which  He  is  central,  and  may  He  never  be  absent  from  our 

thoughts.     He  appears  clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot^a 

priestly  robe,  a  kingly  robe,  robe  of  the  ephod,  robe  of  the  thnme,  whose 

train  filleth  the  temple ;  girt  with  a  golden  girdle,  an  ensign  of  royalty 

as  well  sa  priesthood,  for  whereas  the  cincture  of  the  high  priest  was 

mdy  interwoven  with  gold,  this  is  of  gold  throughout^  as  Daniel  says, 

"fine  gold  of  TJphaz."     His  head  and  His  hair,  white  as  wool,  white 

as  snow,  not  symbolical  of  hoary  age,  but  of  richest  purity,  of  perfect 

holiness,  like  the  splendour  of  the  snow-capped  mountains  against  the 

dark  blue  sky.     His  eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire,  which  can  shine  mild  as 

the  gentle  star  upon  the  humble,  and  flash  awful  as  the  lightning  on 

the  proud — eyes  keen,  piercing,  and,  to  the  hardened  sinner,  consuming. 

And  his  (bare)  feet,  like  molten  brass,  attained  to  a  white,  glowing 

heat.     It  is  not  merely  a  picture  or  a  statue  which  the  apostle  beholds, 

but  a  living  person,  who  speaks — ^his  'voice   being   ''as   the  sound  of 

many  waters  " — his  words  coming  forth  firom  his  mouth,  keenly  agponst 
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the  impeniteutlj  wicked,  like  ''  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,"  not  to  be 
•  painted,  but  to  be  thought  of  symbolically  ;  while  the  deep-toned  voice 
speaks  out  threatenings  as  well  as  promises.  In  His  right  hand  He 
holds  ''seven  stars/'  His  countenance,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, is  as  when  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength.  The  apostle, 
when  he  sees  him,  &lls  at  his  feet  as  dead.  He  who  had  leaned,  as 
a  friend  and  brother,  on  the  bosom  of  his  humanity,  now  siuks  down 
overawed  at  the  outburst  of  the  glories  of  His  Qodhead.  Yet  is  He 
still  ''the  Son  of  Man,"  the  same  as  He  whom  the  apostle  had 
followed  and  loved  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  whom  he  had  seen 
bleeding  on  the  cross,  and  heard  saying  to  Mary,  "Woman,  behold 
thy  son  ;*'  to  Himself,  "  Sod,  behold  Thy  mother."  Yes,  the  veiy 
same ;  and  He  tells  his  stricken  disciple  so.  He  laid  His  right  hand 
upon  him,  saying,  "Fear  not,  I  am  the  first  and  the  last."  He  is 
divine.  "  I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead."  He  is  human.  "And 
behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  amen ;  and  have  the  keys  of  the 
grave  and  of  death."  He  is  mediatorial  Lord  and  King.  And  then 
he  adds,  "  Write  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things  which 
are,  and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter."  They  are  not  for  thee 
alone,  but  for  all  my  redeemed  people.  I  am  to  them  to  the  very  end 
of  time  what  I  am  to  thee  to-day. 

Let  us  remember  this,  and  reflect  devoutly  upon  the  glory  of  Christ  for 
the  inspiration  of  reverence  and  trust  Let  us  think  of  His  presence  with 
all  suflerers — with  Bunyan  in  Bedford  Gaol  no  less  than  with  John  in 
the  Isle  of  Fatmos.  And,  in  the  two-fold  inseparable  character  of  priest 
and  king,  let  us  recognise  and  honour  our  blessed  Lord.  "I  am,  as  ever," 
says  Count  Zinzendorf,  "  a  poor  sinner,  a  captive  of  eternal  love,  running 
by  the  side  of  his  triumphal  chariot,  and  have  no  desire  to  be  anything 
else  as  long  as  I  live." 

II.  The  next  subject  is  found  in  the  seven  letters  to  the  churches  from 
the  divine  sacerdotal  King.  John  is  the  penman,  but  Christ  is  the  Author. 
The  divine  Lord  dictates,  the  human  hand  writes.  What  follows  is  to 
be  placed  amongst  the  personal  teachings  and  lessons  of  the  Lord  Jesos, 
as  much  so  as  the  sermon  on  the  Mount.  John  wrote  epistles  of  his  own 
to  the  elect  lady,  and  others.  They  are  inspired.  He  wrote  as  he  was 
moved — ^inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Qhost.  Human  thought  was 
divinely  guided,  human  feeling  divinely  roused.  The  divine  and  human 
elements  mingle  and  unite  in  those  three  letters.  It  is  otherwise  here. 
There  is  nothing  human  in  these  seven  epistles,  save  the  pen  and  the 
paper.  They  contain  not  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  John  at  all,  but 
those  of  the  Saviour.  John  is  only  an  amanuenais,  only  the  key  of  an 
instrument  touched  by  his  Master's  hand ;  only  a  voice  in  the  wilderness, 
like  the  Baptist's,  like  Isaiah's,  crying  what  the  Lord  bids  him  cry.  We 
sometimes  say,  The  Lord  spake,  but  never  wrote.     Yet  here,  in  effect^  he 
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writes.  These  letters  are  His,  as  Jolm*s  ai*e  not^  or  Peter's,  or  Paul's,  or 
James',  or  Jude's.  These  are  emphatically  Christ's  epistles ;  every  word, 
every  syllable  is  from  Christ. 

1.  The  letters  are  alike  in  some  respects.  Each  bears  the  same 
form  of  saperscriptioD,  and  is  addressed  to  the  angel  (the  chief  minister) 
of  each  church  respectively.  Each  contains  some  allusion  to  the 
glorious  description  of  Christ  as  the  Priest-King.  The  elements  of  the 
▼ondeiful  idea  of  the  Lord,  portrayed  by  His  apostle,  are  distributed, 
as  it  were  appropriately  among  the  churches  to  be  meditated  upon  by  them 
according  to  their  characters,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  A  thorough* 
ooQiplete,  discriminating  knowledge  of  all  the  churches,  strikingly  appears, 
when  the  seven  letters  are  put  together.  A  promise  to  the  flEuthful  is 
appended  to  each,  as  a  seal  of  grace  and  love ;  together  with  a  solemn 
exhortation  to  hear  "  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches."  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  introduced  in  each  epistle,  whose  office  it  is  to  take  of  the 
things  which  are  Christ's,  and  to  show  them  unto  us.  Even  when  Jesus 
is  speaking  and  dictating  with  his  own  lips,  he  suffers  not  the  beloved 
disciple  to  finish  the  writing,  without  calling  attention  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  great  Oracle  of  Truth.  And  does  not  this  seven-fold 
honour  done  to  the  glorious  Spirit  teach  us  how  we  ought  habitually 
and  evermore  to  honour  that  blessed  source  of  inspiration,  b'ght^  and 
grace) 

2.  Yet  the  letters  differ.  L  Two  are  letters  of  praise,  those  addressed 
to  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia.  The  works,  the  tribulation,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  firsts — so  rich,  in  spite  of  poverty, — are  praised ;  and  the 
strength,  though  only  little,  and  the  laithful  keeping  of  the  divine  word, 
and  the  firm  profession  of  the  name  of  Christy  characteristic  of  the 
second,  are  also  praised.  To  Smyrna  the  Lord  speaks,  as  the  ''  first  and 
the  last,'  which  was  dead  and  is  alive  ;  and  bids  the  church  there,  not 
fear  the  devil,  but  be  ftiithful  unto  death,  inasmuch  as  a  crown  of  life 
awaited  them.  While  to  Philadelphia,  the  faithful — an  eminently 
zealous,  steadfast  missionary  church — he  holds  out  "  the  key  of  David," 
saying,  '*  I  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  shall  shut  it."  And 
when  does  the  Master  refuse  to  open  a  door  of  usefulness  to  any  church 
or  any  soul,  who  wishes  to  enter  in ) 

iL  Two  are  letters  of  blame,  or  chiefly  so.  Sardis  had  a  name  to 
live  while  dead.  Only  a  few  had  not  defiled  their  garments.  And  he 
who  has  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven  stars,  warns  them,  that  if 
they  do  not  repent  and  watch,  He  will  come  upon  them  as  a  thief  in 
tbe  night.  Laodicea  was  lukewarm,  and  what  was  worse  still,  proud 
and  conceited,  whilst  wretched,  miserable,  poor,  blind,  and  naked;  and, 
what  was  worse  than  all,  Laodicea  was  shutting  its  own  door  against  Christy 
and  leaving  Him  to  stand  outside  one  of  His  own  churches.  The 
faithful  and  true  Witness,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,  tiireatens 
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to  oast  away  out  of  his  mouth,  and  out  of  hia  Bight^  this  unworthy  and 
careless  bearer  of  His  holy  name. 

iii.  Three  letters  are  mixed,  containing  both  blame  and  praise. 
Ephesus  is  seen  by  Him,  who  holds  the  seven  stars,  and  walks  in  ihe 
midst  of  the  seven  golden  caigi^leBticks,  to  have  Soae  righteous  work,  and 
borne  labour  with  patience ;  but  it  had  left  "  its  first  love."  TerggmoB 
is  told  by  Him,  that  has  *♦  the  sharp  sword  with  two  edges,"  how  there 
had  been  a  holding  fest  of  truth,  and  the  endurance  of  roariyidom;  yet 
there  was  a  want  of  purity.  Their  heroism  had  a  taint  of  Anti- 
nomianinn.  His  sharp  two-edged  sword  was  for  punishment^  and  it» 
strokes  they  might  expect,  if  not  prevented  by  repentance.  Thyatira, 
He  with  the  eyes  of  flame  and  feet  of  brass  addresses,  and  says  :  "I  know 
thy  works,  and  charity,  and  service,  and  faith,  and  patience,  and  thy 
last  works  to  be  more  than  the  first."  Tet  follows  the  awful  deduction, 
that  Thyatira  tolerated  impurity  and  unholiness.  Therefore  oomes  a 
terrific  threatening,  with  a  discriminating  notice  of  those  members  who 
had  known  "  the  depths  of  Satan." 

Now,  in  putting  these  letters  together,  the  question  arises.  Which  is 
most  appropriate  to  us^  Can  we  dare  to  compare  ourselves  with 
Smyrna  and  Philadelphia,  and  to  claim  their  beautifiil  letters  of  praise  1 
To  take  the  other  extreme,  are  we  like  Sardis,  or  like  Laodicea,  dead 
with  only  a  living  name,  the  Christ  standing  outside  the  church  door,  or 
outside  the  heart's  door,  that  door  being  fastened  against  Him  1  Do  we 
present)  instead  of  the  open  door  of  Philadelphia,  the  shut  door  oi 
Laodiceaf 

Think  especially  of  tins, — a  church  may  be  active  and  not  holy ;  self- 
denying,  but  tolerant  of  error.  Yet  let  us  prize  the  good,  while  we 
deplore  the  evil — and  "repent."  Churches  as  well  as  the  worid — con- 
verted Christians  as  well  as  the  utterly  ungodly — have  need  to  repent. 

The  seven  epistles  declare  the  presence  of  the  Divine  writer  with 
them  to  whom  He  writes.  He  writes  to  the  churches,  but  He  is  all  the 
while  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  describes  Himself  as  if  in  the  templ& 
The  golden  lampstand  with  seven  branches,  indicates  the  preciousness  of 
the  churches  and  their  conformity  to  a  divine  model :  the  sanctity  of  their 
position,  and  their  purpose,  and  the  end  of  their  existence  which  is  to  give 
light.  Their  ministers  or  bishops  are  stars  in  the  right  hand  of  Christ  > 
stars  to  shine,  but  not  of  themselves,  only  through  their  union  to  the 
Lord,  their  faith  in  Him,  their  reliance  on  Him,  and  the  grace  which  they 
receive  from  Him.  Whilst  the  Lord  writes  to  pastors  and  churches,  He  is 
Himself  in  the  midst  of  them.  We  send  letters  far  away,  and  cannot 
follow  them.  He  follows  His.  We  hold  these  epistles  in  our  hands  to- 
day, and  the  Lord  is  looking  over  us  as  we  read  them. 
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By  the  common  consent  of  the  great  Continental  powers,  the  year  elglitccn 
hundred  and  sixtj-scren  is  to  be  a  year  of  peace.  The  Temple  of  Janus 
is  to  be  shut,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  will  do  his  very  best  to  keep 
it  barred.  The  tone  of  the  New  Year's  Address  at  the  Tuilleries  was  irre- 
proachably pacific ;  and  Coont  Bismark  hastens  to  assure  the  Emperor  in 
return  that  Prussia  needs  a  year  of  peace  to  consolidate  her  conquests,  aud 
to  organise  that  North  German  Confederation  which  he  believes  will,  by 
5licer  force  of  graTitation,  combine  all  the  outlying  Teutonic  states  and 
popuhitions  in  one  great  German  empire.  That  the  Princess  Eoyal  of 
England  will  one  day  be  Empress  of  Germany  is  among  the  likeliest  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  But  Count  Bismark  trusts,  and  trusts  wisely,  to 
natural  attraction  to  complete  the  great  work  which  he  has  begun.  He  had 
sufficient  self-control  to  pause  when  enongh  had  been  gained  on  the  battle- 
iield  to  const! tnte  a  powerful  centre,  towards  which  everything  German 
would  naturally  gra?itate ;  and,  as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  gained  by  war.  There  will  be  no  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe  on  the  part  of  the  North  German  State  ;  and  yet  there  is 
83mething  significant  in  the  hint  that  a  year  will  be  enough  for  the  work 
which  M.  Ton  Bismark  has  immediately  on  hand,  and  that  after  1867  is  over 
may  come  the  deluge. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  too  deeply  committed  to  the  Exhibition 
which  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  Paris,  to  be  otherwise  than  in  earnest  in  his 
pacific  professions.  If  he  can  help  it,  no  cannon-shot  will  be  fired  this  year 
ia  Europe  in  anger.  He  has  set  his  heart  on  a  brilliant  Congress  this 
gammer  in  Paris,  in  which  the  wide  world  will  be  represented,  and  in  which 
he  will  do  the  honours  gracefully  as  the  presiding  genius  of  civilization,  and 
crown  the  successful  combatants  in  the  arenas  of  commerce,  art,  literature, 
^nence,  and  the  yet  higher  field  of  endeavour — the  service  of  the  human 
race.  The  prognunme  is  already  published,  and  nothing,  if  the  Emperor's 
will  can  compass  it,  will  bo  suffered  to  interfere  with  its  realization ;  the 
more  so  as  it  falls  in  with  another  necessity,  or  supposed  necessity,  that  the 
whole  able-bodied  male  population  of  France  shall  be  formed  into  a  vast 
standing  army,  and  furnish  to  the  Government  an  available  force  of  upwards 
of  a  million  of  men.  France  has  to  be  organised  and  drilled  for  a  "national 
army,"  and  furnished  with  new  and  more  murderous  weapons  of  war.  The 
process  most  take  time.  Till  it  is  complete,  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient 
for  France  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  field.  Here  is  another  and  surer 
guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  moment  than  even  the  Universal  Exhibition. 
But  what  are  we  to  call  a  peace  which  is  simply  a  hush  of  preparation  for 
more  tremendous  confiicts ;  an  arming  for  the  great  battle,  whose  prize  is 
the  supremacy  of  the  European  world  P 

There  are  many  astute  politicians  who  hold  that  this  struggle  is  inevi- 
table, and  that  Europe  can  never  settle  down  to  another  long  spell  of 
peace  until  France  has  tried  conclusions  with  this  new-born  and  already 
magnificent  Grerman  power.  Even  sanguine  politicians  cannot  help  regard- 
ing this  contingency  with  apprehension.     It  is  by  far  the  most  malign 
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element,  in  our  calculation,  of  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  Tlicre  is 
no  other  source  of  clanger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  at  once  so  real  and  so 
imposing.  All  other  contingencies  we  might  contemplate  with  calmness, 
and  feel  tolerably  sure  that,  by  wise  management,  these  evil  omens  might 
be  overruled ;  but  if  it  is  in  the  mind  of  the  French  Gorernment  and  the 
French  people  sooner  or  later  to  measure  their  strength  with  this  young 
Grerman  giant,  then  dark,  sad  days  are  in  store  for  the  world.  It  is 
worth  our  while,  as  a  year  of  peace  is  in  all  human  probability  assured, 
to  survey  calmly  the  likelihoods  of  this  great  question,  and  either  comfort 
ourselves  with  a  rational  hope  that  the  great  national  and  international 
complications  which  still  remain  unresolved  are  susceptible  of  a  peaceful 
adjustment,  or  else  prepare  ourselves  to  be  the  spectators,  and  it  may 
even  be  the  actors,  in  another  tremendous  European  war. 

We  speak  of  the  year  of  peace  as  tolerably  certain.  The  East  is  the  only 
quarter  from  which  immediate  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  can  arise. 
One  fruitful  source  of  anxiety  has  been  sealed  up  by  the  evacuation 
of  Eome.  It  is  understood  now  that  the  temporal  dominion  is  to  be  left  to 
its  fate.  The  Emperor  has  brought  himself  to  contemplate  its  extinction  aa 
calmly  as  formerly  he  was  brought  to  regard  the  conquest  of  the  Emilia. 
He  and  Eicasoli  understand  each  other.  The  obsequies  of  the  temporal 
dominion  will  be  performed  with  decency,  and  even  with  dignity ;  but 
whatever  occurs  in  Italy  short  of  Revolution — of  which  there  is  little  appre- 
hension— the  French  Government  will  let  things  take  their  course.  The 
strong  Jesuit  reaction  which  has  set  in  since  the  departure  of  the  French, 
and  of  which  the  suppression  of  the  intramural  Presbyterian  service  is  a 
sign,  will  but  hasten  the  end,  and  make  all  liberal  Frenchmen  glad  to  sec 
it ;  so  that  all  danger  to  the  European  peace  on  that  score  has  passed  away. 
ISTeither  from  the  side  of  Spain  is  there  any  ground  of  apprehension.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  Spain  can  pass  through  the  year  without  a  tremendous 
revolution.  But  happily  the  Pyrenees  are  not  abolished,  and  the  confla- 
gration will  be  kept  strictly  to  the  Spanish  side.  But  in  the  East  the 
danger  is  real  and  imminent.  M.  de  Moustier,  under  the  Emperor's 
inspiration,  has  done  his  best  to  stifle  the  Cretan  insurrection  and  the 
budding  aspirations  of  the  Greeks.  To  keep  all  quiet  for  the  present  is 
evidently  the  mot  from  Paris.  But  the  Cretans  will  not  wait ;  the  Gh^oeks 
are  getting  excited;  the  Turks  are  getting  alarmed;  the  Bussians  are 
getting  protective;  the  Servians  are  getting  violent;  the  Principalities 
are  getting  independent;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  very  wisest 
management  will  postpone  the  outbreak  of  the  absolutely  inevitable  Eastern 
struggle  for  even  a  single  year. 

But  it  is  another  question  how  far  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  higher 
sense,  that  is,  the  harmonious  relations  of  the  great  Powers,  is  likely  to  be 
affected  thereby.  The  Eastern  struggle  must  come,  and  come  soon  ;  but 
we  may  fairly  entertain  the  hope  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  work  itself  out 
to  its  legitimate  issue  without  endangering  the  peace  of  the  world.  Hiings 
have  altered  much,  and  much  for  the  better,  since  1864.  Western  Europe 
has  finally  abandoned  the  dream  of  Turkish  regeneration.  We  are  fairly 
convinced  now  that  the  Turkish  Empire  is  rotten  to  the  heart's  core,  and 
that  it  woxdd  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  a  cannon  shot  to  keep  it  in  existence 
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another  year.  If  it  is  falling,  it  must  fall ;  there  will  be  no  second  Crusade 
to  rescae  tlie  Crescent  from  the  dust.  The  last  ten  years,  too,  has  taught 
us  pome  wisdom  with  regard  to  territorial  acquisition.  We  are  less  disposed 
thaa  we  once  were  to  believe  that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  existing  territorial  limits.  We  see  that  nations  do 
not  become  more  formidable  through  increase  of  possession.  New  riches 
bring  new  carea  to  nations  as  well  as  to  men ;  as  territory  grows  burdens 
grow,  the  sense  of  responsibility  deepens,  and  aggression  not  seldom 
becomes  more  difficult.  So  that  Englishmen  would  be  able  to  contemplate 
more  calmly  than  in  Lord  Palmerston's  days  ereu  the  possible  presence  of 
the  Russian  at  Constantinople. 

But  such  a  contingency  is  less  probable  than  ever.  There  are  now 
inlluences  at  work  which,  by  other  than  martial  methods,  will  offer  a  barrier 
to  any  considerable  Kussian  extension  towards  the  South.  Prussia,  which 
hopes  to  draw  the  Grerman  populations  of  the  Upper  Danube  into  her  con- 
federation, will  be  anxious  to  keep  the  mouths  of  the  river  out  of  Kussian 
hands.  The  Bouman  population  on  the  Lower  Danube  is  growing  in 
nombers,  wealth,  and  independence,  and  they  are  no  longer  such  sn  easy 
and  tempting  prey  for  the  Kussian  vulture  as  they  were  a  decade  ago.  The 
Greeks  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Boumans  on  the  other  are  pressing  the 
Torks  hard ;  and  if  the  new  ruler  {of  the  Principalities  has  the  political 
ability  which  his  conduct  hitherto  seems  to  indicate,  there  are  things  more 
unlikely  than  that  he  may,  before  very  long,  find  himself  in  Constantinople. 
Bat  the  main  point  of  assurance  with  regard  to  this  Eastern  question  is,  that 
some  of  the  great  powers  seem  inclined  to  interfere  forcibly  with  its  natural 
•lerelopment.  If  it  stirs  European  intervention,  it  will  be  in  the  Council 
Chamber  and  not  in  the  field. 

An  important  part  of  the  Eastern  question  is  the  condition  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  A  state  of  impending  dissolution,  one  would  say,  but  for  the 
marreUona  tenacity  of  life  which  Austria  has  always  manifested,  and  never 
more  markedly  than  when  the  death-agony  has  seemed  to  be  near.  Still, 
the  utter  disorganization  of  the*political  system  of  the  Empire  relieves  us  of 
the  apprehension  that  the  struggle  for  the  hegemony  of  Germany  may  before 
long  be  renewed.  The  matter  is  settled  now,  and  settled  finally.  The 
political  impotence  of  the  Austrian  Government  is  the  best  guarantee  that 
the  headship  of  Germany  has  passed  irrevocably  to  the  free,  industrious, 
iateUigent,  and  Protestant  Northern  people.  So  that  all  round  the  map  of 
Europe— though  there  are  troubles  enough  brewing — there  is  nothing  whicli 
Kerns  to  menace  seriously  the  disturbance  of  the  European  peace. 

We  come  back,  then,  to  the  Stcwte  which  boasts  herself  the  leader  of  the 
progress  of  civilization)  and  the  political  centre  of  Europe.  Certainly,  if  the 
power  of  keeping  Europe  in  perpetual  anxiety  and  alarm  can  confer  a  title, 
none  can  dispute  the  daims  of  France.  The  real  unoertaintj  about  the 
futore  arises  from  doubt  as  to  her  spirit  and  intentions,  and  the  key  to  these 
is  locked  in  one  cold  and  silent  heart.  Did  it  rest  wholly  with  the  Empcrorj 
ve  fear  that  the  breathing  time  of  Europe  would  be  but  brief.  He  has  been 
bitterly  disappointed  and  mortified,  and  military  success  would  speedily 
tettore  his  shaken  power  to  its  pristine  firmness  and  force.  We  can 
hardly  question   that   the   project   of    army   re-organization    had   this 
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ulterior  object  in  rieWi  and  the  recent  retirement  of  M.  Fould  from 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  is  probably  connected  with  the  same  designs. 

But  the  happy  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the  Emperor  has  been  made 
to  feel  the  limits  of  his  power.  France  is  probably  more  than  oyer  content 
that  he  should  be  her  ruler,  but  she  is  far  from  disposed  to  pay  blind  sub- 
mission to  his  will.  In  the  matter  of  the  army  project  she  has  made  her 
emphatic  protest  heard,  and  the  Emperor  must  act  upon  it ;  and  we  beliere 
that  it  woidd  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  drag  her,  purely  on  ambitious 
prctextSy  into  a  great  German  war.  Frenchmen  see  that  a  power  has  risen 
up  beside  them  capable  of  meeting  them  man  for  man  and  shot  for  shot. 
A  war  with  Germany  would  involve  a  desperate  struggle  with  very  uncer- 
tain issues,  and  we  do  not  imagine  that  the  French  nation  will  be  eager  to 
hunt  *'  glory  "  or  "  great  ideas  "  where  the  risk  is  so  tremendous,  while  the 
prize  after  all  is  but  of  questionable  worth.  Prussia  will  never  be  the 
aggressor.  If  the  challenge  is  given,  it  must  be  given  by  France.  In  the 
first  mortification  of  the  country  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  goad  the  people  to  attempt  the  dread  enterprise.  But  the 
moment  has  passed,  and  will  not  readily  return.  The  reaction  was 
singularly  rapid.  A  few  weeks  recalled  France  to  a  wiser  and  nobler 
mind ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  the  advocates  of  war  in  the  Imperial 
Councils,  are  not  a  little  mortified  at  the  pacific  composure  with  which  the 
French  nation  is  watching  now  the  completion  ^of  Count  Bismark's  work. 
We  doubt,  too,  if  the  Emperor  himself  would  not  shrink  from  the  crisis 
were  it  to  arise.  His  health  and  nerves  are  grievously  shaken.  He,  as 
well  as  his  Empire,  needs  rest.  France,  as  the  latest  French  writers  say, 
is  strong  enough  to  be  safe  against  aggression,  and  rich  and  prosperous 
enough  to  have  nothing  to  gain  by  conquests.  Her  fair  weight  will  always 
be  sufficient  to  soothe  her  pride,  and  even  to  flatter  her  vanity ;  and  for  the 
rest — the  cost  of  glory  is  too  dear. 

So  we  will  accept  the  Exhibition  of  1867  as  a  happy  omen  of  peaceful 
years ;  and  we  will  give  thanks,  in  view  of  the  best  interests  of  France 
herself  as  well  as  of  Europe,  that  this  great  German  power,  strong  enough 
neither  to  be  jealous  of  her,  nor  afraid  of  her,  has  risen  up  with  such  a 
swift  and  stately  growth  to  stand  by  her  side,  and  take  full  share  with  her 
in  guiding  the  progress  of  the  European  world. 


Jfattftfulnejsa^ 

BY  THE  BBV.  WILLIAM  B0BEBT8,  B.A.* 

Belovbd  Bbbthbbn  in  Chbist, — I  sincerely  wish  that  some  one  of  greater 
experience  in  spiritual  and  ministerial  life  were  about  to  address  you*  But 
there  is  encouragement  in  the  belief  that  the  same  kindly  feeling  which  hns 
called  me  here  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  acceptance  of  anything  I  may  be 
led  to  say. 

Our  character  as  Christian  men,  our  office  as  Christian  ministers,  our 
circumstances  as  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  responsibilities  of  another 

«  This  address  was  delivered  to  the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministers,  London, 
at  their  annual  devotional  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  New  Year. 
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Trar,  and  our  object  in  asFenibling  to£jelLcr,  that  we  may  achiiowledgc  our 
deScicTiciea  before  God,  seek  frosli  mainfcstatioDs  of  His  love,  and  conse- 
crate ourselves  anew  lo  His  fiervico,  sugajcsfe-  that  whatever  is  advanced 
should  be  fitted  to  intensify  holy  desires  and  resolutions.  Permit  me,  then, 
"  to  stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way  of  remembrance. " 

AVc  have  often  pondered  the  words  of  our  Saviour  uttered  the  evening 

before  His  death — '*I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth ;  I  have  finished  the 

work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do."    Upon  reviewing  life,  and  with  a  perfect 

knowledge  of  all  that  was  demanded  of  Him,  He  could  see  that  everything 

on  His  part  had  been  faultless ;  both  to  the  Father,  to  Himself,  and  to  His 

companions ;  to  the  Church,  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  race ;  to  truth,  to 

love,  and  to  righteousness.  He  had  been  faithful  in  every  respect.    Truth 

has  had  many  witnesses,  yet  Jesus  Christ  stands  alone  in  the  fulness  and 

perfection  of  His  testimony.    Verily,  it  is  well  for  us  always,  and  especially 

now,  to  consider  Jesus  the  Faithful  Witness.    As  we  estimate  the  nature, 

the  circumstances,  and  the  results  of  His  testimony,  the  more  we  are 

attracted  to  Him  in  admiring  gratitude  and  love.    But  at  the  same  timo 

the  tense  of  our   own  deficiency  grows  upon  us.     What  humiliating 

contrasts  between  His  love  and  ours;    His  confidence  and  ours;    His 

humility  and  ours ;  His  patience  and  ours ;  His  zeal  for  the  Father  and 

ours ;   His  self-sacrifice  and  ours !     In  circumstances  where  He  would 

boldly  have  advanced  we  have  hesitated  and  paused,  and,  it  may  be,  even 

turned  aside,  hoping  to  find  some  more  pleasant  way. 

Where  is  the  year,  the  month,  the  week,  at  the  close  of  which  any  one  of 
ns  could  say,  as  in  God's  sight,  ''  I  have  finished  the  work  thou  gavest  me 
to  do  F"  Have  we  not  often  preferred  our  own  self-chosen  employment 
rather  than  God's  appointed  service  P  and  then  tried  to  satisfy  ourselves 
with  bustling  activity  in  that,  while  our  proper  work  was  but  imperfectly 
executed*  if  not  altogether  untouched  P  Is  there  no  unfinished  work  of  the 
year  1866  speaking  to  us  Its  lessons  of  warning  and  of  humiliation  to-day  P 
It  is  so  easy  to  acknowledge  the  dignity  of  being  employed  by  God  in 
advancing  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  His  kingdom,  and  then,  after  all,  to 
come  far  short  of  living  up  to  the  measure  of  our  capacities  and  oppor- 
tunities as  Jesus  did  of  His. 

We  must  not  be  querulous,  neither  will  we  be.  We  cannot  overlook  at 
such  a  time  as  this  the  seasons  of  holy,  loving,  and  faithful  service  that 
have  been  known  more  or  less  by  us  all.  We  praise  God  for  them  with 
grateful  joy.  *'  The  excellency  of  the  power  is  of  ,God,  and  not  of  us." 
Through  His  gracious  guidance  and  strength  there  has  not  been  on  our 
part  absolute  unfaithfulness.  It  is  only  in  the  degree  of  our  fidelity  that 
the  deficiency  exists,  and  on  account  of  which  we  have  confessions  to  make 
and  forgiveness  to  seek. 

In  the  view  of  this  to-day,  He  who  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden 
candlesticks,  who  holds  the  stars  in  His  hand,  and  whose  eyes  are  as 
a  flame  of  fire — ^the  Priest  and  the  Lord  of  the  Church — charges  ns  anew, 
«'Be  ye  faithfal."  "Be  faithful  to  the  soul'^-^your  own  souls.  "Take 
heed  to  yourselves."  In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  office  of  the  Christian 
minister  is  everything,  and  the  man  nothing.  It  is  the  legitimate  conclu- 
sion of  a  sacramental  theory,  but  not  of  Scripture  teaching.    We  altogether 
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repudiate  the  idea.  Without  depreciating  the  office  God  has  called  us  to 
fill,  we  hold  the  superior  importance  of  healthy  and  vigorous  spiritual  life 
in  him  who  sustains  it-  Just  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  grandest 
interests  of  men,  not  in'  a  mechanical  but  a  moral  and  spiritual  way,  it 
requires  abundance  of  Christian  wisdom,  integrity,  and  love  for  its  appro- 
priate discharge.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  best  man  will  be  the  best 
minister.  Experience,  however,  deepens  the  conviction  that  official  engage- 
ments may  seriously  interfere  with  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  our  own 
inner  life.  Services  that  were  commenced  from  the  noblest  motives  may, 
after  a  while,  be  continued  from  impulses  that  have  more  of  an  earthly 
than  a  heavenly  spirit  in  them.  The  study  of  the  Scriptures  ;  the  compo- 
sition and  delivery  of  sermons ;  the  conduct  of  public  and  private  worship  ; 
the  regularity  of  pastoral  visits,  or  their  equivalents,  may  be  in  appearance 
the  same,  while  the  warmth,  the  freedom,  the  joyousness,  and  the  strength 
of  early  love  have  declined.  Then  the  sigh  spontaneously  rises  up,  **  What 
a  weariness  is  this  V\ 

If  others  may  be  slow  to  sympathise  with  us,  they  are  not  the  less  eager 
in  expecting  and  demanding  our  sympathy  with  them.  The  sorrowful  and 
the  bereaved  want  us  to  "weep  with  them  that  weep."  The  prosperous 
and  the  jubilant  require  us  to  "  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoiee."  The 
timid  with  their  fears,  the  sceptical  with  their  doubts,  the  hopeful 
with  their  impetuosity,  the  lethai^ic  with  their  dulness,  the  newly- 
awakened  with  their  strange  convictions,  and  the  matured  Christian  with 
his  calm  and  heavenly  peace,  all  look  for  us — even  if  their  interviews  with 
us  rapidly  succeed  each  other — to  enter  sympathetically  into  their  manifold 
spiritual  states.  It  is  possible;  but  only  as  the  life  of  reverence,  and 
dependence,  and  submission,  and  trustfidness,  and  love,  and  hope  is  deep 
and  strong  within  our  own  souls.  Without  this  we  lack  the  keen  discern- 
ment of  what  is  most  required  for  another's  good,  while  we  are  sorely 
tempted  to  utter  things  more  to  gratify  the  expectation  of  others  than  to 
satisfy  our  own  convictions. 

Faithfulness  to  our  souls  is  essential  to  faithfulness  in  our  work.  Con- 
scious of  this,  the  apostle  Paul  testifies,  "I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncer- 
tainly, so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air;  but  I  keep  under 
my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  that  after  I  have  preached 
to  others  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway." 

If,  then,  in  studying  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  brethren  we 
have  somewhat  overlooked  our  own  necessities ;  if  we  have  received  truth 
more  in  relation  to  theological  systems  and  current  opinions  than  in  its 
bearing  upon  our  own  spiritual  culture ;  if,  through  growing  demands  upon 
public  services,  we  have  become  hurried  and  formal  and  constrained  in  our 
secret  communion  with  God,  let  us  henceforth  seek  that  our  official  life  may 
be  the  development  and  expression  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  that,  as  the 
condition  of  faithfulness  io  others,  we  will  be  resolutely  and  persistently 
faithful  to  our  own  souls. 

Again,  our  Lord  seems  to  say  to  us,  "  Be  faithful  to  the  Truth."  It  has 
been  entrusted  to  us  for  the  welfare  of  men.  While  we  say  to  them,  "  So 
account  of  us  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God}"  wo  must  remember,  *'  It  is  required  of  stewards  that  a  man  be  found 
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faithful.'  Happily  among  ns,  as  a  religious  community,  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  concerning  our  spiritual  relations  are  firmly  believed.  Modes 
of  statement  vary,  as  they  ought  to  do,  among  those  who  acknowledge 
qualities  that  individualise,  no  less  than  forces  which  all  in  common 
posess ;  but  when  controversies  thicken  around  central  truths  all  respond 
to  the  snmmons  and  ''  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  unto 
the  saints." 

During  the  past  year  the  evidenee  has  been  accumulating,  with  more 
rapidity  than  usual,  to  establish  in  men's  convictions  the  fact  that  a  State* 
endowed  church  is  no-seeurity  at  all  for  Protestantism,  and  that  an  Act  of 
roifbrmity  is  no  guarantee  for  agreement  either  in  points  of  belief  or  in 
forma  of  worship.  Minds  that  have  been  wondrously  obtuse  to  logical 
art^um^ita  upon  scriptural  grounds  must  ere  long  be  moved  by  the  reality 
of  certain  ecclesiastical  facts.  At  present  there  is  no  sign  of  the  credulity 
of  superstition  abating.  Outward  prosperity,  with  the  luxurious  habits  it 
promotes  $  a  morbid  craving  for  the  sensational  in  art,  literature,  politics, 
aBd  religion ;  mental  weariness,  occasioned  by  the  strain  and  excitement  of 
commercial  life ;  combined,  as  these  often  are,  with  a  desire  to  enjoy  the 
hopes  and  convictions  of  the  Christian  faith,  favour  this  tendency. 

This  is  not  the  only  side  whence  assaults  are  being  made  upon  the  truth. 
If  some  would  plaoe  an  official  priest  between  Christ  and  the  sinner,  others 
would  repudiate  the  Christ  altogether.  The  credulity  of  scepticism  is  no 
less  active  than  the  credulity  of  superstition  in  endeavours  to  sul^vert  the 
foundations  of  evangelical  truth.  Science,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  her 
own  diseoveries,  the  nature  and  value  of  which  we  should  be  the  last  to 
overlook,  elaima  for  herself  more  than  her  legitimate  authority. 

"  What  is  she  cut  from  Love  and  Faith  ? 
But  some  wild  Pallas  of  the  brain 

Of  demons !  fiery  hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power ;  let  her  know  her  place. 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first." 

Philosophy  advances  her  claim  to  be  the  universal  reconciler,  and  then 
proves  her  disqualification  for  the  work  by  presenting  to  us,  as  the  centre 
of  all  things,  **  inscrutable  force,"  whose  laws  we  have  simply  to  study  and 
obey ;  pretensions  which  have  only  to  be  named  that  they  may  be  repudiated 
by  the  thoughtful,  are  nevertheless  accepted  by  others  as  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable  truths. 

During  the  present  year,  therefore,  we  shall  have  to  maintain,  with 
increasing  clearness  and  zeal,  the  claims  of  spiritual  and  evangelical  religion. 
Cowardice  would  ill  become  us  with  the  words  of  Jesus  still  sounding  in  our 
enT9 :  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world."  *'  The  prince  of  this 
world  is  judged."  "T,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."  The  conflict  may  be  long  and  severe,  yet  with  the  bold,  and 
skilful,  and  prayerful  use  of  the  ancient  weapon — **  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God  " — magnificent  victories  await  us. 

In  onr  eagerness  to  present  one  phase  of  truth,  we  have  all  felt  the 
danger  of  overlooking  another.    Now,  should  we,  as  a  fact,  state  all  the 
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elements  of  tratL^  but  not  in  their  due  relation  to  eaeH  other,  and  to  the 
manifold  wants  of  men,  we  should  so  far  fall  below  our  Lord's  idea  of  the 
faithful  teacher.  "  He  is  the  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." 

It  is  a  question  whether,  in  our  fidelity  to  truth,  we  ought  not  to  exercise 
greater  induenoe  in  the  teaching  of  oar  Sunday-schools,  and  especially  in 
providing  some  simple  dogmatic  form  of  religious  instruction  for  oar 
children.  At  any  rate,  faithfulness  to  trath  demands  not  merely  that  we 
should  state  it  all,  and  state  it  all  harmoniously,  but  likewise  that  we  should 
give  to  every  one  his  portion  in  due  season. 

This  draws  our  attention  to  another  aspect  of  our  Lord's  charge  to-day, 
"  Be  faithful  to  the  Church." 

The  Holy  Ghost  has  constituted  us  ''  bishops  to  shepherd  the  Church 
of  God,  which  He  has  purchased  with  His  own  blood."  It  is  ours  to  seek 
that  the  life  of  the  flock  may  be  nourished,  developed,  and  perfected.  The 
frequency  of  change  in  the  elements  of  our  congregatioDS  is  a  common 
dif&culty  that  meets  us  all  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work.  Every  few  years 
the  same  shepherd  has  comparatively  a  new  flock.  The  sociid  condition 
that  occasions  this  is  likely  to  remain.  But  the  fact  that  families  continue 
with  us  only  a  few  years  may  likewise  become  a  temptation  to  feel  less 
interest  in  their  welfare ;  for  why  should  we  be  careful  about  the  existence 
of  harvests  we  may  never  reap  P  On  the  other  hand,  the  expectation  of 
remaining  but  a  brief  period  in  particular  neighbourhoods,  hinders  some 
from  identifying  themselves  with  our  church  organizations.  Here,  then,  is 
a  phase  of  social  life  that  beco  mes  a  source  of  spiritual  danger.  We  must 
show  how  even  this  may  contribute  to  enlarged  sympathies  with  our  fellow 
Christians,  and  also  to  the  prosecution  of  our  diflerent  works  from  faith 
rather  than  sight,  and  principle  than  impulse. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  spiritual  capital  in  our 
churches  receiving  no  profitable  investment.  The  talent  is  laid  up  in  a 
napkin.  The  experience  of  veterans  in  the  service  might  bo  utilized  to  a 
greater  degree  than  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  have  lately  entered  it. 
We  cannot  doubt  but  that  if  church  life  were  in  its  fullest  vigour,  there 
would  be  more  love  to  public  worship,  more  willing  sacrifices  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world,  more  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  more  interest  in  our  colleges,  more  righteousness  and  charity 
in  all  the  dealings  of  life.  Faithfulness  to  the*  Church  constrains  us  to  labour 
on  with  earnestness  and  patience  for  the  attainment  of  these  things.  We 
cannot  be  satisfied  without  conversions  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  Satan 
to  God.  Neither  can  we  be  content  with  conversions  only.  No  sooner  is 
the  desire  for  the  existence  of  spiritual  life  in  others  gratified,  than  it  is 
succeeded  by  another,  as  imperious  and  urgent,  the  desire  for  growth. 

Is  our  pastoral  infioence,  dear  brethren,  all  that  it  should  be  in  this 
process  of  spiritual  development?  Do  we  look  closely  enough  after  the 
members  of  our  churches  P  Have  we  never  given  cause  for  the  reproof, 
*'  The  diseased  have  ye  not  strengthened,  neither  have  ye  healed  that 
which  was  sick,  neither  have  ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken, 
neither  have  ye  brought  again  that  which  was  driven  away,  neither 
have  ye  sought  that  which  was  lost  P"    Here  no  one  can  be  the  judge  of 
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Another.   It  is  to  cmr  own  Master  that  we  stand  or  fall,  and  lie  that  jndgeth 
IB  13  the  Lord. 

In  His  Bight  we  shall  not  be  faithful  to  the  Church  if  we  do  not  recognise 
5piritaal  life  in  other  sections  of  it,  as  well  as  seek  to  perfect  it  in  our  own. 
God  has  conferred  no  small  honour  upon  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Christendom.  We  hare  to  stand  forward  as  prominent  witnesses  to  indi- 
ridual  accountabiliCj  unto  God,  to  the  unworldliness  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  to  the  essential  harmony  between  freedom  and  law.  But  these 
principles  are  not  peculiar  to  us.  Other  sections  of  the  Church  hold  them, 
if  not  with  equal  distinctness  and  force.  They,  too,  have  forms  of  spiritual 
life  suited  to  their  ccmditions,  as  true  and  beautiful  as  the  forms  we  so 
dearly  prize  that  are  adapted  to  ours.  In  the  discussions  that  are  con- 
tinuaUy  arising  from  ecclesiastical  and  other  differences,  and  which  tend  to 
embitter  if  not  to  estrange,  there  is  all  the  more  urgent  need  for  a  frank 
and  joyful  recognition  of  Christian  faith  and  love  whereTer  they  exist,  and 
in  Tt'haterer  degree  they  exist.  The  great  Lord  has  accepted  our  brethren, 
and  we  can  do  no  less.  The  positions,  and  arrangements,  and  surroundings 
of  the  folds  may  vary,  but  the  fiock  is  one.  "By  one  Spirit  hare  we  aU  been 
baptised  into  one  body."  The  wider,  the  deeper,  the  holier  our  sympathy 
with  the  whole  Church,  the  more  faithful  shall  we  be  in  watching  over 
the  prosperity  of  the  section  we  most  directly  influence  and  most  warmly 
love. 

That  we  may  be  faithful  to  our  souls,  faithful  to  the  truth,  and  faithful  to 
the  Church,  Jesus  again  charges  us,  "  Be  faithful  to  the  Lord."  Let  His 
will  be  your  rule ;  His  lore,  your  motive;  His  all-sufficienoy,  your  confi- 
dence ;  His  glory,  your  end ;  and  His  approval,  your  reward. 

This  is  to  say  with  the  apostle  Paul,  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  never- 
theless I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  And  again,  **  For  me  to 
lire  is  Christ." 

Should  we  maintain  one  side  of  our  Lord's  character  and  work  at  the 
expense  of  another;  should  wo  make  Him  the  pedestal  upon  which  to  exalt 
Congregationalism  and  ourselves,  instead  of  making  these  simply  the  pedestal 
to  exalt  Him ;  should  we  be  content  with  smaller  communications  of 
wi3doni«  strength,  purity,  and  joy  than  He  is  willing  to  impart ;  should  our 
prayers  for  His  glory  be  lacking  either  in  fulness  or  in  faith :  we  must 
so  far  fail  in  our  faithfulness  unto  Him. 

Bear  brethren,  mindful  of  the  grace  which  we  have  already  received,  and 
of  the  great  work  entrusted  to  us,  and  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  all 
npon  our  Bedeeming  Lord,  let  us  henceforth  cherish  the  resolution  to  put 
Christ  first,  always,  and  in  everything.  First  in  our  thoughts,  first  in  our 
affections,  first  in  our  teaching,  first  in  our  wills,  first  in  our  home  and 
public  life.  Would  that  not  only  at  the  throne  of  grace,  but  also  at  the 
Lord's  table,  we  could  now  pledge  ourselves  to  do  this. 

Each  year  some  of  our  fellow-servants  are  called  away  to  the  heavenly 
rest.  Our  own  time  also  is  but  short.  Some  of  us  may  already  have 
entered  the  last  year  of  earthly  service.  The  memory  of  earnest  souls  that 
Iiave  ceased  from  their  labours,  and  the  anticipation  of  our  own  summons 
into  the  Lord's  presence,  give  additional  force  to  His  authoritative  and 
loving  words,  "Be  ye  faithful."    "Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise 
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steward  wliom  his  Lord  shall  make  ruler  over  Lis  bouseholdi  to  giTe  them 
their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season  P  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his 
Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doing.  Of  a  truth,  I  say  unto  you,  that 
he  will  make  him  ruler  over  all  that  he  hath." 

Unlike  each  other  in  capacities,  in  attainments,  in  circumstances,  in 
opportunities,  we  all  may  be  alike  faithful  in  His  sight.  And  Will  not  this 
be  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  trials,  conflicts,  and  sacrificeB  of  the 
present,  when  at  the  last  He  who  was  wont  to  cheer  us  by  the  promise, 
"  Be  ye  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  Ufci"  welcomes 
us  with  the  greeting,  *'  Well  done>  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

We  believe  that  the  grace  which  calls  to  distinguished  service  is  BoiH- 
cient  for  its  performance ;  therefore,  while  habitually  praying  for  the 
Spirit's  aid,  let  us  continue  in  this  new  year  "steadfast,  unmovablo, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

''  Now  imto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that 
wo  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us,  unto  him 
be  glory  in  the  Church  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages,  world  with- 
out end.    Amen." 


BY  THE  REV.  W.  M.  STATHAM. 

There  is  no  ozone  in  the  commercial  atmosphere  of  a  country  when 
veracity  is  gone.  Just  lately  we  seem  to  have  suffered  much  from  de- 
pression of  credit.  Lost  credit  is  only  another  name  for  lost  faith — and 
lost  faith  means  lost  truth.  There  is  no  virtue  more  to  be  prized  than 
veracity — it  is  the  very  cement  of  society.  Men,  everywhere,  arc  held 
together,  socially  and  commercially,  by  promises !  Truth  is  of  more  value 
in  the  market  than  any  conceivable  commodity ;  without  it  force  and  fraud 
would  be  the  two  governing  consuls  of  the  world.  In  individual  character 
there  is  nothing  to  compensate  for  unveracity;  no  amount  of  brilliant 
pleasantry  or  captivating  mannerism  can  make  amends  for  violated  truth. 
Truth  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  character,  and  if  that  be  weakened 
the  whole  building  is  shifly,  and  its  walls  may  at  any  moment  be  severed 
and  laid  low.  The  untruthful  must  be  insincere— and  however  much  other 
qualities  may,  meteor-like,  dazzle  for  a  moment,  there  is  nothing  lastingly 
luminous  in  the  life. 

God  embodies  every  virtue  in  Himself.  He  is  as  much  the  God  of  Truth 
as  the  God  of  Love ;  His  engagements  are  never  falsified,  nor  are  any  of 
His  covenants  broken ;  He  keepeth  mercy  for  thousands  according  to  His 
word.  The  Lord  hath  spoken;  it  is  enough.  This  is  His  own  Divine 
standard  of  appeal  for  us ;  to  that  He  ever  points  us  in  His  word.  Hath 
He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not  perform  P    I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not ! 

There  is,  however,  a  suspicion,  and  more  than  a  suspicion,  in  the  Bible, 
that  unregenerate  men  will  not  always  be  loyal  to  the  truth.  What  a 
terrible  inuendo  there  is,  for  instance,  in  the  words,  "  God  is  not  a  man,  that 
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He  should  lie ! "  What  a  sad  reflection  such  words  cast  upon  the  race. 
It  u  neeessarilj  supposed  in  suoh  a  statement,  by  inference,  that  man  does 
lie !    Grod  is  not  a  man,  therefore  He  is  true  to  His  word. 

We  cannot  take  too  much  to  heart  the  sad  disgrace  of  sin.  How  mean 
snd  miserable  a  thing  it  is !  How  it  works  in  the  high  sphere  of  the  soul, 
debasing  its  nature,  betraying  its  instincts,  and  dishonouring  its  name  I 
Not  in  the  aense  in  which  the  old  Boman  said  it  can  we  utter  the  words, 
"  And  I  also  am  a  man,"  but  with  a  sense  of  shame  and  sorrow.  To  think 
that  to  be  human  and  to  be  false  should  be  synonymous ;  that  a  being 
onee  made  in  the  image  of  God  should  be  selected  as  the  representative  of 
what  God  la  not  Surely  this  may  well  remind  us  of  the  ignominious 
position  in  which  sin  has  placed  our  nature.  As  a  nation,  in  a  commercial 
sense,  our  reracity  seems  at  a  very  low  ebb.  When  a  large  Bussian  loan 
ein  be  eagerly  subscribed  for,  and  investments  at  home  sniffed  at,  there 
miiit  be  something  very  wrong  indeed.  There  still  exists  a  class  of  popple 
v)io  do  not  think  that  any  consideration  of  such  a  subject  has  much  to  do 
with  religion.  They  look  upon  religious  interests  as  something  specific 
and  separate !  They  separate  a  man's  Soul  from  his  week-day,  work-day 
life.  They  think  of  the  Bible  as  adapted  to  religious  experiences  rather 
than  to  commercial  crises.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  Bible  is  full  of  teachings 
for  national,  civil,  and  social  life,  and  one  of  its  clearest  precepts  is, 
*'  Bighteousness  exaltelh  a  nation."  So  it  does.  Not  geographical  posi- 
tion, not  vast  armies,  not  large  commercial  exchanges,  but  righteousness. 
The  Bible  is  a  record,  in  its  Old  Testament  history,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  and  we  see  that  God  wiU  not  preserve  rotten  branches  on  a  tree 
nor  rottea  empires  on  the  earth.  In  the  Flood  He  swept  away  a  race  who 
had  cormpted  their  way  before  Him.  In  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  He 
destroyed  lascivious  cities.  In  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  over  which  the  grass 
^ws  green,  He  smote  with  ruin  unprincipled  peoples ;  and  in  permitting 
the  northern  hordes  to  come  down  on  proud  imperial  Borne  with  all  her 
armies  and  memories  of  old  renown,  He  showed  us  that  when  stem  sim- 
plicity of  manners  and  noble  veracity  of  life  are  gone,  nothing  can  check 
decay  and  death !  Yery  often  in  appearance  fruit  is  ripe  when  it  is  rotten ; 
and  the  manifest  decay  of  a  people  often  long  supervenes  aAer  gradual 
deterioration  has  for  years  been  taking  place.  Wise  men  look  to  symptoms 
of  disease  at  once.  We  have  elements  of  life  and  honour  amongst  us  still, 
Christianity  is  far  more  pervasive  than  it  ever  was.  We  are  more  sensitive 
concerning  dishonour  than  men  of  other  days.  We  are  not  worse,  because 
we  feel  the  shame  of  sin  $  and  it  may  be  that  the  common  feeling  of  dis- 
grace amongst  us,  concerning  the  late  commercial  disclosures,  may  be  after 
all  a  healthy  sign.  That  we  are  not  indifferent  I  feel  sure ;  for  no  amount 
of  national  eye-shutting  can  keep  away  from  the  vision  the  sad,  sad  truth, 
that  an  Englishman's  word  is  not  his  bond.  The  late  disclosures  have  been 
most  sorrowful  to  all  thoughtful  men :  actual  falsifications  of  accounts ; 
statements  of  success  when  there  has  been  saddest  failure ;  large  assets 
stated  to  be  in  hand  where  large  debts  are  really  owing ;  fraud  in  getting 
up  companies,  clever  dodging  in  launching  them,  and  elaborate  deceit  in 
doctoring  balance-sheets — such  are  some  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Only 
ftoLcj — imagining  transfers  of  stock — thousands  tossed  from  side  to  side 
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of  ledger  accounts  like  sliattlecockfl,  dazzlisg  you  as  they  dart  from  side  to 
side ;  names  prominent  in  public  life  compromised,  and  the  very  coirenej 
of  the  country  turned  aside. 

Such  unveracity  brings  its  own  penalty.  The  old  proverb  says,  "  Punish- 
ment  is  lame,  but  it  comes."  Most  true ;  but  we  cannot  help  seeing  how 
personal  sin  inyolves  the  innocent,  and  we  shudder  as  we  write  to  think  of 
the  thousands  of  families  reduced  from  affluence  to  penury  by  the  iin« 
veracious  deeds  of  others. 

Let  us  take  care  of  veracity  in  little  things.  God  is  faithful  in  all  that 
is  exquisitely  minute,  as  well  as  in  all  that  is  magnificently  great.  We 
may  be  sure  that  where  there  is  laxity  and  license  in  trifling  things,  the 
mightier  matters  !of  the  law  will  soon  be  included  in  the  list.  Let  us 
remember  that  character  is  tested  by  trifles,  and  that  he  who  is  unjuat  in 
that  which  is  least,  would,  when  occasion  offered,  be  unjust  in  that  which 
is  greatest.  Neither  can  we  forget  that  it  is  often  on  some  very  little 
matter  that  our  brother's  interest  hangs.  Unveracity  in  some  slender 
affair  may  have  consequences  as  vast  as  the  fracture  of  a  commercial  com- 
pact. We  all  know  how  the  little  slit  in  the  riven  flute  spoils  all  the  mnaic, 
and  how  a  tiny  flaw  in  the  engine  may  cause  the  labouring  veasol  to  go 
ashore. 

A  careless  and  lying  word  lightly  uttered  may  ruin  the  prospects  of 
some  earnest  soul  for  life.  Great  interests  turn  on  tiny  pivots,  and  a 
pebble  may  overturn  a  train.  A  little  lie  may  lay  another  low  in  the  dust, 
as  an  arrow  shot  by  some  stealthy  archer  may  smite  the  strong  athlete  who 
is  steadily  pressing  forward  for  the  prize.  Truth  indeed  is  golden !  God 
never  lies ;  there  is  not  even  a  suppressio  vert  with  Him.  "  If  it  were  not  «o  I 
would  have  told  you/'  In  little  things  His  word  is  true :  concerning  daily 
food  as  well  as  spiritual  bread ;  concerning  comfort  in  anxiety,  as  well  as 
peace  in  death !  Never  need  we  fear  to  trust  the  Divine  Word.  **All  thy 
commandments  arc  truth;"  "they  continue  to  this  day  according  to 
thine  ordinances." 

God  is  veracious  in  His  warnings  and  threatenings.  Modern  critics  who 
eliminate  punishment  from  their  creed,  must  think  very  lightly  of  the 
veracity  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  Word  is  sure  in  a  penal  as  well  as  in  a 
providential  sense.  A  just  God  must  be  punitive.  He  cannot  pass  by 
transgression.  Having,  in  harmony  with  law,  provided  an  atonement  whereby 
all  may  be  saved.  He  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  and  unbelieving. 
When  He  utters  His  Word  it  is  recorded  in  heaven,  and  on  it  His  recti- 
tude rests.  His  veracity  glistens  from  the  flaming  swords  which  guarded 
Eden's  gates,  when  the  guilty  pair  were  driven  forth  into  the  wilderness  to 
toil,  and  suffer,  and  die.  It  is  heard  in  the  resurgent  waves  which  swept 
wildly  o'er  Ararat,  when  the  black  waters  covered  the  rebellious  race.  It 
is  engraven  on  the  pale  foreheads  turned  towards  the  dark  and  angry 
heavens  as  bodies  floated  in  the  sea ;  **  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy 
man,  whom  I  have  created,  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  both  man  and  beast, 
and  the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air."  It  is  written  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  wandering  Cain,  as  the  words  "  A  fugitive  and  a  vagabond 
shalt  thou  be,"  rang  in  his  ears.  It  is  written  in  Babylon's  ruins,  where 
wild  beasts  make  their  haunt;   and  in  Bashan's  plain,  where  the  stone- 
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built  cities  now  lie  tenantleBSi  but  not  destroyed.  It  is  written  in 
personal  histories  in  the  grand  Old  Book,  in  Jerusalem's  destruction, 
and  in  priTate  lives  on  every  hand  around  us  I  Silently  but  surely  avenge- 
ment  cornea  1  It  is  idle  to  think  of  escaping  Grod.  Nothing  is  hidden  from 
His  sight;  nothing  ia  removed  from  His  hand.  Every  sin  has  its  own 
^^emesia,  because  the  equity  of  Diyine  judgment  is  not  that  of  iron  law»  but 
the  diapenaation  of  a  living  God.  As  we  look  upon  each  Word  of  God 
which  makes  the  conscience  quick  and  the  heart  beat^  it  is  well  to  ponder 
the  perfect  veracity  of  Gt>d. 

Otherwise  than  this,  God  is  veracious.  He  is  too  wise  a  Father  to 
promise  and  to  fail  in  performance.  He  rewards  !  It  is  idle  to  speculate 
on  the  subject,  so  much  in  men's  mouths  of  late,  about  being  good  without 
reward — ^aad  doing  good,  without  expectation  of  any  kind,  as  being  the 
highest  kind  of  virtue.  It  sounds  very  clever  for  modern  philosophers  to 
talk  about  being  good  and  acting  right  even  if  you  are  damned  for  it.  But 
there's  no  chance  of  that  in  G^'s  world,  the  fact  being  that  man  has  no  op- 
portunity to  be  a  hero  in  this  sense.  Because  Gx)d  has  connected  rewards 
with  faith  and  service,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  men  act  only  with 
a  liew  to  the  reward — ^men  are  equally  able  to  do  right  because  it  is  right. 
As  to  the  idea  that  reward-seeking  comes  from  Faley 's  utilitarian  philosophy, 
that,  too,  is  absurd ;  for  the  boldest  follower  of  Butler  knows  that  to  do 
right,  because  it  is  right,  is  to  get  the  jojfous  hartnony  of  your  oum  con- 
menee,  which  is  pleaaanter  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  is  in 
every  sense  a  reward — ^the  reward,  indeed,  which  God  has  affixed  to  truth  I 

Concerning,  then,  the  rewards  of  the  future  state,  God  is  veracious. 
His  promises  are  not  liable  to  the  influence  of  mutation.  When  the  great 
problems  of  life  and  immortality  come  across  the  mind,  and  dark  doubts 
fill  the  firmament  of  our  being,  we  often  forget  the  dilemma.  If  these 
things  are  not  so,  we  make  GU>d  a  liar.  Since  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal 
to  us  the  future  state,  the  nature  of  its  heavenly  services,  and  the  different 
degrees  of  its  glory,  we  cannot  forget  the  veracity  of  God.  The  Atheist 
at  once  may  say,  **  For  us,  as  in  the  future,  there  is  no  God,  so  there  is  no 
immortality."  But  the  believer  in  Eevelation — ^he  who  accepts  the  God  of 
the  Bible — will  not  fear  concerning  the  Divine  bestoTiment  of  all  good. 
God's  existence  and  God's  character  rest  on  the  same  evidence  I  We 
believe  the  one,  and  then  of  necessity  believe  the  other.  Nor,  indeed,  need 
we  confine  the  results  of  this  faith  to  the  future  state ;  there  are  rewards 
in  tiiis  world  which  a  faithful  Father  is  giving  us  every  day.  Every  time 
we  realise  rest  in  Christ,  peace  through  reconciliation,  and  joy  in  believing, 
we  have  fresh  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  Qod. 

All  the  moral  facts  of  consciousness,  all  the  multiform  experiences  of 
human  life,  all  attest  the  truth,  "  There  is  no  unrighteousness  in  Him." 

I  doubt  that  man's  religion  altogether  who  is  not  as  sincerely  solicitous 
to  grow  up  into  Christ  as  to  enjoy  pardon  purchased  by  Christ.  Beligion 
with  us  all  in  the  present  day  must  be  precise  and  practical.  Stern,  unyield- 
ing principle  must  characterize  all  with  which  we  are  connected.  We  must 
remember  Him  who  came  "  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,"  and  we  must 
write  up  above  the  halls  of  our  commerce  and  on  the  bells  of  our  horses,  in 
Tespect  to  veracity— 

«  Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  God." 
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SIR  THOMA.S  BROWNE'S  EVENING  HYMN. 
"  The  niglit  is  come,  like  to  the  day  ; 
Depart  not  Thou,  great  Grod,  away. 
Let  not  my  sins,  blaok  as  the  night, 
Eclipse  the  lustre  of  Thy  light 
Keep  still  in  my  horizon;  for  to  mo 
The  sun  makes  not  the  day,  but  Thee. 
Thou,  whose  nature  cannot  sleep. 
On  my  temples  sentry  keep  ; 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  watchful  foes 
Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  close. 
Let  no  dreams  my  head  infest, 
But  such  as  Jacob's  temples  blest. 
While  I  do  rest,  my  soul  advance ; 
Make  my  sleep  a  holy  trance ; 
That  I  may,  my  rest  being  wrought, 
Awake  into  some  holy  thought. 
And  with  as  active  vigour  run 
My  course  as  doth  the  nimble  sun. 
Sleep  is  a  death ;  oh,  make  me  try 
By  sleeping  what  it  is  to  die : 
And  as  gently  lay  my  head 
On  my  grave,  as  now  my  bed. 
Howe'er  I  rest,  great  God,  let  me 
Awake  again  at  least  with  Thee. 
And  thus  assured,  behold,  I  lie 
Securely,  or  to  wake  or  die. 
These  are  my  drowsy  days  ;  in  vain 
I  do  now  wake  to  sleep  again. 
Oh,  come  that  hour,  when  I  shall  never 
Sleep  again,  but  wake  for  ever  !  " 


Mb.  Binnxy  has  written  an  able  and  interesting  book  on  Ritualism, 
strongly  marked  by  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  his  manner  of  thought 
and  style  of  expiession.  We  should  have  known  who  wrote  the  volume  if  it 
had  been  published  without  a  name. 

We  greatly  admire  the  breadth  of  view  with  which  the  author  regards  his 
whole  subject.  He  is  anything  but  one-sided.  What  has  been  said  by 
different  parties  within  the  Establishment  touching  this  all-absorbing  ques- 
tion has  received  from  him  very  careful  consideration ;  and  that  not  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  opponents — ^which  is  the  common  wont  of  con- 
troversialists,— ^but  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  understanding  what  they 
have  advanced,  and  sifting  out  whatever  measure  of  truth  may  He  hidden  in 
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a  mixture  of  error.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  owing  to  this  circumstance, 
some  readers  may  be  a  little  dissatisfied,  and  may  complain  that  the  author 
has  scarcely  advocated  his  own  side  as  he  mif^ht  and  ought.  We  can  even 
conceire  of  persons,  unaccustomed  to  clear  and  distinct  habits  of  thought, 
being  wearied,  if  not  perplexed,  by  the  successive  presentation  of  various 
opinions,  and  the  patient  analysis  bestowed  upon  them.  But,  as  to  ourselves, 
this  feature  of  the  worit  is  one  of  its  greatest  excellencies,  and  most  favour- 
ably distinguishea  it  from  some  other  productions  by  Anti-Ritualista ;  who, 
tbreugfa  the  habit  or  constitution  of  their  minds,  can  never  look  except  in 
one  way,  and  can  see  scarcely  anything  but  what  stands  just  before  them. 
Mi,  Binney  looks  all  round,  and  endeavours  to  behold  every  object  in  its 
true  light. 

This  proceeds  from  a  power  of  sympathy,  by  no  means  of  common  occur- 
rence. We  feel  as  we  read  these  pages,  that  the  man  who  wrote  them  can 
euier  into  the  circumstances  and  experiences  of  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  very  different  theological  schools  from  his  own.  He  can,  by  an 
effort,  look  at  subjects  from  their  point  of  view,  can  use  their  liglit  and 
tlieir  glasses  as  well  as  his. own,  and  can  make  allowance  for  influences, 
educational  and  social,  operating  upon  them.  This  sympathy  produces 
fairness.  It  does  not  often  fall  to  our  lot  to  find  anything  so  perfectly  fair 
as  the  statement  of  opposite  positions  and  arguments  in  this  instance.  Each 
representative  of  theological  thought  here  described,  whether  Eitualist  or 
Anti-Hitualist,  finds  his  characteristic  dogmas  most  forcibly  put,  and  most 
forcibly  maintained.  And  hence,  the  work  seems  eminently  fitted  for  the 
study  of  those  who  are  outside  our  circle.  Many  books  it  is  our  business 
to  read  are  all  very  well  for  those  who  think  just  as  the  authors  do.  From 
them  they  are  sure  to  receive  plaudit  upon  plaudit.  But  there  may  be  little 
or  nothing  to  convince  other  people.  In  this  volume,  on  the  contrary, 
KituaUsts,  whose  principles  and  usages  are  condemned,  will  find  their  own 
case  met  in  a  spirit  of  honesty  and  candour,  and  with  an  endeavour  to 
understand  and  appreciate  them,  which,  we  should  not  wonder,  will  secure 
from  them  a  measure  of  attention,  such  as  they  would  not  be  disposed  to 
bestow  upon  any  of  the  one-sided  publications  which  appear  in  this  con- 
troversy. We  also  observe  a  disposition  to  turn  the  subject  to  practical 
account.  We  Anti-B^itualists  have  our^  faults,  which  we  ought  to  correct : 
and  those,  from  whom  we  so  widely  differ,  have  excellencies  which  we  ought 
to  imitate.  The  following  passage  is  well  worth  the  conscientious  study  of 
our  readers. 

"No  doubt  the  power  to  be  principally  relied  on  for  spiritual  results  is  the 
power  of  the  pulpit ;  the  strongest  attractive  influence  should  be  that  of  the 
Gospel  itself,  'the  word  of  reconciliation.'  But  other  things  may  have 
their  place  and  use.  Even  Wesley's  revival  was  greatly  aided  by  psalm 
and  song — ^the  sentiments  of  the  hymn,  and  the  character  of  the  tune  being 
alike  adapted  to  affect  the  multitude.  Much  was  achieved,  too,  by  what 
promoted  earnest  sympathy — audible  response  in  worship,  and  the  enlisting 
of  the  services,  in  various  ways,  of  men  and  women.  Our  friends  do  too 
little,  we  fear,  in  the  way  of  exercising  the  reason,  and  touching  the  con- 
science by  argument  and  appeal ;  and  too  much  in  the  way  of  ministering 
to  the  senses,  and  to  those  superficial  or  secondary  affections  which  may  bo 
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Btimolated  and  regaled  by  chant  and  litany,  without  the  slightest  spiritual 
result  being  produced.    Still  they  have  done  much  to  show  the  importance 
of  rendering  religious  services  attractive.    They  have  used,  indeed^  some- 
times degrading  illustrations — as  when  they  speak  of  having  lights,  paint- 
ings, and  music  in  a  church,  because  such  things  give  brilliancy  and 
attractiveness  to  the  gin-palace;  but,  with  all  this,  the  principle  they 
advocate,  stripped  of  its  accidents,  is  one  which  no  denomination  ought  to 
disregard.    It  is  painful  to  see,  at  times,  the  miserable  state  of  some  of  our 
chapels,  their  wretched  accommodations,  and  gloomy  aspect.   No  one  would 
enter  them  but  from  the  force  of  habit,  educational  training,  local  attach- 
ment, or  firm  principle.    As  to  the  working  classes,. on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  cultured  and  educated  on  the  other — they  are  at  once  irresistiblj 
repelled.    The  situation,  structure,  and  internal  appearance  of  a  place  of 
worship  may  have  more  to  do  with  real  religious  results  than  many  imagine. 
I  have  known  a'  chapel  so  hemmed  in,  dull,  and  cheerless  that  nothing 
would  induce  people  to  enter  it.    I  have  known  the  church  removed  to  an 
open  space,  and  locate  itself  in  a  neat  and  commodious  structure — ^not  a 
hundred  yards  from  its  former  position, — ^and  the  larger  and  more  inviting 
building  has  been  at  once  crowded  by  an  attentive  and  settled  congregation, 
and  the  minister  himself  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  change  on  his  own 
spirit,  in  aiding  devotion,  animating  utterance,  and  quickening  zeal.   I  don't 
say  that  the  Eitualistio  movement  has  taught  us  these  things,  for  many  were 
learning  them  before  it  arose,  but  it  has  helped  to  keep  them  before  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  and  has  given  them  force,  impetus,  and  impression. 
Then,  again,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  Eitualists  are 
earnest,  zealous,  self-denying  men,  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  duties  of 
their  function,  and  caring,  apparently,  for  little  besides.    They  are,  as  a 
party,  the  most  active  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Church,  and  are  more 
alive  than  either  of  the  others.    They  are  exemplary  in  their  attention  to  tho 
poor,  and  to  the  education  of  the  young — though,  in  both  cases,  there  may  be 
questionable  elements  mingling  with  their  zeal.    Many  of  the  men,  and  of 
those  influenced  by  them — gentlemen  of  position,  and  *  honourable  women, 
not  a  few,' — gave  themselves  to  the  help  of  the  distressed,  the  mitigation  of 
suffering,  the  nursmg  of  the  sick,  and  the  imparting  of  religious  consolation 
to  the  dying  at  a  recent  period  of  alarm  and  terror — going  into  the  locaUties 
where  cholera  was  rampant,  attending  the  hospitals  where  its  victims  were 
housed,  and  originating  schemes,  and  establishing  homes  for  the  destitute 
and  orphaned.    With  all  its  errors,  as  we  deem  them — and  we  think  them 
both  many  and  serious, — there  is  still  that  about  it  which  is  not  to  be 
despised,  if  it  can  inspire  and  sustain  heroism  like  this." 

Having  said  all  this  in  the  way  of  commendation  we  must  say  a  word 
more.  Taking  Mr.  Binney's  work,  as  we  imderstand  it,  to  be  professedly 
an  exhibition  of  all  the  most  important  sides  of  this  controversy,  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  the  whole  truth  in  relation  to  it,  we  arc  struck  with 
the  omission  of  any  adequate  notice  of  the  view  which  is  entertained  of  this 
dispute  by  certain  Broad  Churchmen.  They  look  at  the  Establishment 
as  a  national  Church — as  an  ecclesiastical  institution  for  comprehending 
varieties  of  creed,  and  even  variety  in  forms  of  worship.  They  think  that 
whatever  the  laws  of  the  Church  in  particular  parts  may  exactly  mean, 
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«  broad  interpreUtion  is  to  be  giren  to  the  whole;   thtt  m  the  Befor* 
matioD  under  Elizabeth  began  with  a  oompromise,  lo  the  Protestant 
establishmant  must  be  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  compromise^a  perfeoUj 
West  eompromise,  as  they  think--and  that,  therefore,  Bitoalists  and  Anti- 
Bitnalists— with  their  theological  as  well  as  their  ceremonial  differences— 
the  farmer  going  far  deeper  than  the  latter — shonld  agree  to  live  in  peace. 
The  land  is  before  them  where  they  may  dwell.    "  Let  there  be  no  strife 
between  ns,  for  we  are  brethren/'  is  the  motto  they  woold  have  the  two 
parties  adopt.     This  yiew  of  the  sdbjeot  Mr.  B.  does  not  meet.     He 
teaches  on  what  has  a  relation  to  it  (pp.  62,  09,  and  182) ;   on  the 
Broad  Chnrohman's  Tiew  of  baptism  (p.  161) ;  and  on  what  is  inrolFed  in 
the  dedsioa  of  the  Gorham  case  (p.  178),  which  is  essentially  a  Broad  Church 
riew  of  the  whole  case ;   bnt  he  does  not,  as  far  as  we  see»  carefully 
examine  this  third  position  which  is  being  occapied  in  reference  to  the 
whole  eontroyersy.    An  examination  of  it  is  now  yery  requisite,  because 
most  some  shades  of  difference  this  third  position  is  being  adopted  by  many 
wiUi  influential  and  distinguished  men  in  the  Establishment.    Such  an  exa- 
Binatkm  is  requisite  for  those  who  are  within  and  for  those  who  are  without. 
Certainly  this  position  of  the  Broad  Churchman  strikes  us  as  a  complete 
surender  of  what  used  at  one  time  to  be  two  main  outposts  of  defence 
in  relation  to  the  national  Church :    first,  that  it  secured  unity ;   and* 
Mcondly,  that  it  preserved  truth  amidst  the  endless  yarieties  and  errors  of 
Dissent.    Mr.  Binney,  to  make  his  work  complete,  should  take  up  this  side 
of  the  question  as  well  as  the  others.    And  whilst  saying  this,  we  would 
uk  what  he  means  by  calling  himself  "  a  Nonconforming  Member  of  the 
Church  of  England  P"    We  must  confess  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under 
•taod  what  is  intended  by  it.    We  are  aware  of  the  origin  of  the  appella* 
tkm,  but  IttTe  aeyer  been  able  to  attach  to  it  any  precise  idea.    It  may 
mesn  all  sorts  of  things.    What  sort  of  thing  is  meant  by  the  use  of  the 
words  in  tiiis  bookP     It  appears  to  us  Airther  that  the  effect  of  the 
treatise  would  be  greatly  improyed  if  at  the  end«  instead  of  quotations 
from  an  address  deliyered  years  ago,  there  were  a  yigorous  manifesto  of 
the  truth  in  relati<m  to  this  Bitualistio  business,  so  as  to  remoTC  any  be- 
wildering impression  upon  an  unpractiied  reader  of  the  kind  we  haye  re- 
fened  to,  as  likely  to  arise  out  of  a  perusal  of  the  fair  and  careful  analysis 
of  different  opinions ;  and  hence  it  would  haye  been  far  better  if  the  author 
hid  gone  oyer  the  legal  question  first,  and  then  wound  up  what  he  had  to  say 
with  an  appeal  to  Scripture.    We  must  also  remark  that  we  do  not  like  the 
title.  Mr.  Binney  obseryes  that  Micah  was  a  Bitualist,  but  he  adds,  **  it  would 
be  wrong  to  make  him  the  type  and  representatiye  of  all  such,  or  to  suppose 
that  he  is  a  fair  and  faithful  specimen  of  his  class."    If  so — and  we  quite 
agree  with  him  in  this  respect — ^why  giye  Micah's  name  to  a  book  on 
EitoafismP     Is  it  not  something  like  mixing  up  Dissent  with  Sorah^ 
Dathan,  and  Abiram?     Micah  was  a  priest-maker;   bishops  are  priest- 
makers.     The  author,  we  are  sure,  does  not  intend  to  run  an  offensiye 
parallel  between  him  and  them.    As  the  contents  of  the  yolnme  present 
little  semblance  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  sermons,  would  it  not  haye 
been  wise  entirely  to  leaye  out  the  introductory  pages  relatiye  to  the  narra- 
tire  in  Judges,  which  really  has  nothing  whateyer  to  do  with  the  subject  P 
VOL.  XLy.  H 
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Mr.  Binney,  of  coiine,  distingaishes  between  tlie  legal  and  the  scriptural 
argument.  We  agree  fully  with  him  as  to  the  difficulties  connected  witli 
the  first ;  we  as  fully  agree  with  him  in  his  able  statement  of  the  second. 
This  is  our  sheet  anchor.  Unfortunately  the  Churchman,  hampered 
by  the  Prayer-book,  is  debarred  from  making  it  his.  We  may  ask, 
''What  says  the  Bible P"  but  that  cannot  settle  the  question  for  him. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  will  ask,  "  What  say  the  formularies  P"  Whilst 
we  are  not  indifferent  to  the  legal  question,  let  us  chiefly  ply  the  Scrip- 
ture argument — ^not  only  against  ritualism — which  lies  on  the  surface — 
but  against  sacramentalism,  priestism,  traditionalism»  and  apostolical 
succession.  These  are  the  foundations  of  ritualism,  and  without  them  the 
absurdities  of  which  we  complain  could  not  exist  a  single  moment.  Let  us 
stick  to  Chilling  worth's  famous  motto,  "  The  Bible,  the  Bible  alone,  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants." 
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Benedicite ;  or^  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children.     By  G.  Chaplin 
Child,  M.D.    2  vols.    (London :  Murray.) 

These  volumes,  which  have  a  captivating  look,  both  as  regards  their  typo- 
graphy and  their  binding,  contain  a  kind  of  scientific  commentary  upon 
the  celebration  of  the  glory  of  €h>d  in  his  works  of  creation,  as  that  oele- 
bration  is  expressed  in  the  Song  of  the  Three  Hebrew  Children,  incor- 
porated in  the  Prayer-Book  under  the  title  of ''  Benedicite."  A  very  large 
and  a  very  varied  and  a  very  interesting  collection  of  facts  and  illustrations 
bearing  upon  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty  are  brought  together 
with  much  care,  grouped  with  much  skill,  and  exhibited  with  much 
taste.  Numerous  authors  who  have  written  upon  science  and  natural 
history  are  here  laid  under  contribution,  but  the  results  of  the  author's 
reading  are  conveyed  in  his  own  phraseology,  which  is  always  pleasant  and 
somewhat  eloquent.  To  those  who  worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  work  will  present  particular  attractions ;  and  to 
others,  irrespective  of  its  being  a  commentary  on  an  ancient  Jewish  poem, 
the  reading  of  it  cannot  fail  to  afford  instruction  and  pleasure.  The  main 
object  is  devotional,  and  the  writer  so  exhibits  the  treasures  of  nature  as  to 
raise  the  heart  to  the  Lord  of  all.  We  subjoin  a  short  extract  respecting 
the  contemplation  of  a  class  of  objects  which  has  long  been  to  us  a  source 
of  delight : — "  Cloads  are  habitually  less  noticed  than  they  deserve  to  be, 
and  the  pleasure  which  their  contemplation  is  so  well  calculated  to  afford 
is  too  often  lost  from  neglect.  On  fitting*  occasions  cloud-gazing  is 
no  unworthy  distraction  wherewith  to  occupy  a  few  of  the  fragments  of 
time ;  and  it  belongs  to  those  enjoyments  wnich  are  all  the  more  valuable 
because  they  so  often  lie  within  our  reach.  There  is  solid  pleaaure  in 
letting  our  eyes  lead  away  among  the  mazes  of  cloud-land.  What  endless 
variety  of  form !  The  cirrhoid  groups — ^how  light,  feathery,  placid,  gentle, 
and  cheery!  The  bulky  cumulus — stately,  sombre,  threatening!  What  is 
there  grand  in  nature  or  in  imagination  which  is  not  to  be  round  among 
them !  There  are  mountains  and  rocks,  peaks  and  precipices,  of  which  the 
aiguilles  and  domes  of  the  Al{)s  are  but  pigmy  models,  castJes  and  oitiesy 
torrents  and  waterfalls.  Imagination  itself  is  beggared.  Beautiful  shapes 
float  before  our  eyes,  for  which  we  strive  in  vain  to  find  a  name.  Under 
our  gaze  they  melt,  and  change,  and  re-combine,  as  if  to  show  the  limitless 
fancy  of  exuberant  nature.    What  colours ! — the  softest,  the  gravest,  the 
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richest,  the  brightest ! — ^haes  of  lead,  copper,  silrer,  and  gold^all  on  a 
scale  vhieh  mocks  the  rest  of  nature's  painting.  What  masses,  magnitudes ! 
Moands  of  vapours,  built  up  out  of  specky  fragments,  and  rolled  up  the 
raalt  of  the  firmament  by  the  power  of  the  sun.  In  repose  clouds  are  the 
emblem  of  majesty,  but,  driven  before  the  gale,  they  are  the  symbol  of 
force  that  is  irresistible.  *  His  strength  is  in  the  clouds !'  When  the 
Tapoary  masses  are  burnished  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  we  feel  that 
the  Psalmist,  in  calling  them  the  '  Chariot  of  the  Lord,'  has  chosen  for  his 
metaphor  the  most  gorgeous  object  that  was  to  be  found  within  the  wide 
limits  of  the  universe." 

Ante  Nicene  Christian  Library.  Translatiom  of  the  Writings  of  the 
Fathers.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  A.  Eobbbts,  D.D.,  and  Jahes  Donaldsok 
LL.D.  Vol.  I.  The  Apostolic  Fathers.  Vol  II.  The  Writings  of 
Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras.     (Edinburgh :  Clark.) 

We  hail  with  much  satisfaction  this  new  series  of  works  by  our  enterprising 
friends  at  Edinburgh.  Wo  have  already  on  our  shelves  the  Oxford  **  Library 
of  the  Fathers,"  but  though  we  highly  value  the  translations,  and,  for  critical 
and  historical  purposes,  the  notes  which  enrich  those  volumes,  we  can  see 
that  there  is  room  for  the  present  undertaking,  and  that  it  will  supply  a 
want  in  our  literature.  The  Oxford  series  is  confined  chiefly  to  Nwene, 
▼orks.  Justin  Martyr  and  TertuUian,  of  the  earliest  authors,  are  the  only 
two  included ;  and,  what  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  whole  of  that  series,  it 
betrays  a  very  strong  theological  bias,  and  is  intended  to  forward  the 
objects  of  a  particular  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  rendered  of  late 
more  than  ever  objects  of  dislike  by  their  rituaUsm  and  their  support  of  the 
Confessional. 

The  Edinburgh  series  will,  as  to  theology,  take  neutral  ground.  It  will 
simply  exhibit  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  in  a  pure  and  just  translation, 
supplying,  in  addition,  only  such  notes  as  are  of  a  critical  nature,  and  will 
enable  the  English  reader  to  judge  of  the  genuineness  of  the  works,  and 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  writers.  The  specimens  supplied  in  the  first  two 
volumes  are  such  as  strongly  to  bespeak  the  favour  of  the  public.  We 
mias,  indeed,  the  minute  and  abundant  patristic  learning  of  the  Oxford 
editors ;  but  we  have  good  proofs  of  the  care,  erudition,  ability,  and  honesty 
of  the  two  doctors  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  whole  series,  and  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  translated  the  books  contained  in  this  first  instalment. 
The  Apostolic  Fathers  are  complete.  The  longer  epistles  of  Ignatius  are 
wisely  printed  in  parallel  colunms  with  the  shorter.  We  have  also  the 
three  epistles  of  the  Syriac  version,  together  with  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
and  the  fragments  of  !Papias.  All  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  introduction 
and  notes,  render  the  first  volume  vastly  superior  to  Wake's  "  Apostolical 
Fathers."  Of  the  second  volume,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it, 
we  can  also  speak  in  very  high  terms.  We  wish  the  publishers  the  largest 
snccess. 

Words,  Old  and  New ;  or.  Gems  from  the  Christian  Authorship  of 

all  Ages,    Selected  by  Hobatius  Bonab,  D.D.     (London :  Kisbet.) 
This  little  volume  contains  pithy  sentences  upon  evangelical  subjects  from 
anthors  of  all  ages,  beginning  with  Clement  or  Eome,  and  ending  with  Lady 
Powerscourt.    A  great  deal  of  Christian  wisdom  is  found  within  the  com- 
pass of  these  pages. 

Menwriah  of  Robert  Brotm,     Compiled  by  bis  sister,   Helen 

Calvin.     (London:  Nisbet.) 
This  gentleman  was  an  Indian  merchant  of  eminent  niety.    His  letters  and 
conTersations  abounded  with  Christian  sentiments,  wnich  are  here  recorded 
by  his  affectionate  relative.    The  book  is  adapted  to  stimulate  religious 
priaciple  in  the  minds  of  men  engaged  in  business. 
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Single  Truth  Spoken  to  Working  People.    By  Noeman  Macleod, 

D.D.    (London:  Strahan.) 
A  imall  Tolnxne  of  diBcoones  answering  to  their  title.    They  are  plain, 
eameaty  and  faithful. 

Violet  Vaughan :  or,  the  Shadom  of  Wame/ord  Grange.    By  Ehha 

JjLKB  W0BBOI8B.  (London:  Clarke.) 
This  tale  is  reprinted  from  the  "  Christian  World."  The  authoress  has 
established  for  herself  a  high  reputation  for  this  kind  of  literature,  and  we 
congratulate  her  on  her  well-earned  success.  We  shall  be  slad  to  hear 
that  the  popularity  of  the  present  Tolume  equals  the  popularity  of  the 
pnUieation  in  whion  it  first  appeared. 

l%e  First  Fifty  Tears  of  the  Sunday  School    By  W.  H.  Watsox. 

(London :  Sunday  School  Union.) 
This  is  an  interesting  and  exceedingly  well- written  work.    A  large  ^amount 
of  information  is  judiciously  condensed,  and  expressed  with  great  propriety 
and  good  taste. 

The  Children's  Prize.    (London :  W.  Macintosh.) 

A  book  to  deHght  the  young  folks,  so  profusely  and  beautifully  is  it  illns- 
trated,  and  so  elegantly  bound.  It  is  ably  edited,  and  will  be  esteemed 
a  '*  price  "  by  any  onild,  to  whom  it  would  iorm  a  rery  suitable  present  at 
this  season. 

The  Sunday  Scholar's  Annual.    (London :  Elliot  Stock.) 

A  welcome  addition  to  the  instructive  Christian  literature  for  children 
which  is  ao  abundsnt  at  this  season.  It  consists  of  well-written  tales,  well 
illustrated^  and  is  sure  to  be  a  farourite. 


®b{tttarg« 

BBY.  BOBBBT  BUBI.8. 

BoBBBT  BuBLS,  of  Msldou,  wss  bom  on  the  8th  October,  1799,  in  a  small 
Tillage  in  Hertfordshire,  called  Thorley.  He  was  one  of  fire  children, 
having  two  brothers  older,^  and  two  sisters  younger  than  himself.  His 
mother  was  a  person  of  distinguished  piety  ana  wisdom.  The  happy  fruits 
of  her  holy  influence  were  seen  in  the  subsequent  conversion  ot  all  her 
children. 

In  his  childhood  his  life  was  nearly  terminated  by  a  kick  from  a  horse. 
It  is  probable  this  accident  left  some  hidden  injury  m  the  brain,  and  caused 
a  disturbed  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  ana  produced  those  painful 
neuralgic  headaches  from  which  he  so  often  suffered  during  his  ministry. 

Soon  after  this  event  his  father  with  his  family  removea  to  Maunden,  in 
Essex.  Here  he  used  to  go  every  da^  with  his  brothers  to  the  village 
school  at  Stanstead,  about  two  miles  off.  The  critical  time  comes  when  he 
leaves  the  quiet  scenes  of  home  for  the  town  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  where 
he  was  articled  to  a  builder.  He  goes  out  into  the  world  under  deep 
religious  impressions,  pervaded  by  the  hallowed  influence  of  a  most  pious 
mouier — a  child  of  many  prayers,  but  not  vet  decided  in  his  religious 
principles.  At  this  time  he  /ell  into  the  fellowship  of  some  thou|^tful 
young  men,  amongst  whom  was  his  brother  James,  whose  influence  was 
most  salutary.  He  derived  great  profit  from  the  preaching  and  kind 
counsel  of  Mr.  Chaplin  of  Stortfora,  his  pastor,  whom  he  ever  regarded 
with  the  deepest  resoect  and  affection  as  his  spiritual  father  and  one  of  his 
best  friends.  The  chief  means  of  his  religious  decision  was  a  week  night 
lecture  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  from  2  Cor.  i.  20,  "Tor  all  the  prcmiises  of  God  in 
him  are  yea,  and  in  nim  Amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God  by  us." 
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He  wag  mnoh  aided  at  Hub  time  by  Doddridge's  *'  Bise  and  Progress," 
tod  Bunjaa's  **  Pilgrim's  Progress."  He  was  receired  into  the  ohnrch  at 
Bishop's  Stortford  on  the  last  Sonday  in  Norember,  181 1. 

Soon  after  he  cherished  a  strong  desire  to  enter  the  ministry,  in  which  he 
was  eneonraged  byhis  ]^astor.  iliter  twelre  months'  study,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Mitehm,  he  entered  Wymondley  College,  in  Sept.,  1813. 

He  waa  soon  after  summoned  home  by  the  painful  intelligence  that 
Ids  motiior  was  dying.  He  arrired  in  time  to  spend  their  last  night  toge- 
ther on  earth,  ^fliat  death  scene  was  a  fitting  sequel  to  her  wise  and  holy 
life,  and  never  left  his  memory. 

He  ever  regarded  it  as  the  great  privilege  of  his  life  to  spend  fire  years 
at  Wymondley,  under  the  care  and  teaching  of  Mr.  Parry.  Between  them 
iprang  m>  a  mutual  attachment,  which  ripened  into  friendship.  We  know 
tnat  to  the  last  the  memory  of  Parry,  his  theological  tutor,  was  cherished 
by  him  with  the  deepest  gratitude  and  admiration.  He  was  ever  regarded 
as  his  guide  on  most  abstruse  theological  questions.  His  only  suryiving 
class-nuite,  Mr.  NicoUs,  informs  me  that  ne  was  regarded  in  college  as 
a  good  singer,  and  usually  led  the  psalmody  at  their  devotions.  His  ability, 
geniality  of  temper,  and  diligence  m  study,  won  the  hearty  esteem  of  tutors 
and  students.  His  talents  as  a  preacher  were  highly  respectable  and  much 
appreciated.  He  was  marked,  not  so  mueh  by  pathos  or  appeals  to  the 
feelings,  as  by  intelligence,  oorrectness,  and  a  holy  concern.  There  was 
the  stnmffest  aversion  to  display  both  in  others  and  in  himself.  He  waa 
reoiarkaDle  for  his  punctuality  and  promptitude  in  transacting  business, 
and  for  hia  fidelity  to  any  trust  reposed  in  him.  His  first  sermon  was 
preached  at  Stevenage,  m>m  Prov.  i.  7,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
oefiinning  of  knowledge." 

l>uring  the  last  year  he  preached  for  nine  sabbaths  at  Market  Har- 
borough,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  and  preaching  of  Bobert  HaU,  a 
treat  to  which  he  oft  referred  with  very  deep  mterest. 

He  left  college  in  June^  1818,  with  a  sacramental  heart,  but  had  soon 
to  return  to  witness  the  death  of  his  beloved  tutor.  Mr.  Parry's  last  words 
were—"  Cherish  the  memory  of  our  friendship,"  "Be  valiant  for  the  truth," 
"Oh!  the  privilege  of  being  a  minister  of  Christ !"  and  then  pronounced 
his  deep  attachment  to  the  vital  truths  of  Christ's  divinity  and  mediation. 
With  this  noble  testimony  to  the  doctrines  he  had  so  ably  taught,  he 
breathed  his  last  in  peace.  The  student  who  so  oft  met  him  m  the  class- 
room now  followed  him  to  the  ^ve  with  tears. 

Hia  first  engagement  on  leaymg  college  was  at  Bovston,  Herts.  It  was 
when  here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lady  wno,  some  years  after, 
made  him  one  of  the  best  of  wives.  He  jmached  for  the  first  time  at 
Maldon,  Essex,  on  ike  6th  Sefjt.,  1819.  This  led  to  an  engagement  at 
Maldon  for  six  months,  after  which  a  unanimous  invitation  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  was  accepted.  His  ordination  took  nlace  September  21, 1820. 
Iliis  was  the  happy  beg^ning  of  a  pastorate  whion  lasted  thirty-six  vears. 
Nearly  three  years  after  his  ordination,  his  marriage  took  place,  and  was, 
to  use  his  own  words,  the  happiest  event  of  his  life. 

The  most  terrible  shock  he  was  called  to  experience  was  when  his 
beloved  wife,  endeared  to  him  by  so  much  domestic  happiness,  was  taken 
away  by  a  sudden  stroke.  Then  followed  the  sudden  aeath  of  his  only 
son,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood.  His  heart  was  crushed.  All  the  comforts 
of  declining  years  failed  to  heal  the  deep  wound  which  these  two  bereave- 
menta  inflicted.  Grief  laid  the  seeds  of  organic  disease.  Year  after  year 
of  continuous  sufiering  passed.  After  a  few  weeks'  rapid  decay,  he  was 
seized  with  paralysis  in  May,  and  breathed  his  last  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1866.  In  consequence  of  the  paralysis  of  his  power  of  speech,  his  words 
were  few,  vot  such  as  to  give  the  fullest  assurance  that  his  spirit  was  calm 
and  peaceful,  and  his  prospect  bright  and  clear.    When  asked  if  he  had 
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any  fear,  lie  answered  with  energy,  "  No — calm."  He  said,  '*  I  lutre 
been  expecting  this  for  some  time,  and  have  been  preparing  for  it.  My 
trust  is  in  -CnriBt,  and  his  perfect  mediation."  When  sympathy  was 
expressed  for  his  great  suffering,  he  replied,  "All's  well!  I  hare  all 
to  make  me  happy."  When  it  was  remarked  that  he  was  going  home 
to  meet  his  dearest  friends  and  companions,  who  would  give  him  a  warm 
greeting,  he  replied,  "  Ah  I  I  wish  I  had  done  more."  His  end  was  peace. 
After  a  public  active  life  of  forty-fire  years  in  Maldon,  he  was  followed  to 
his  graye  with  unusual  tokens  of  respect.  His  mind  was  distinguished  by 
robustness  and  masculine  vigour  rather  than  by  pathos  or  tenderness.  He 
was  mentally  independent,  never  gave  up  an  opinion  without  the  strongest 
reasons,  and  was  never  taken  by  fictitious  attractions ;  essentially  evangelical, 
taking  his  stand  on  the  old  puritan  divines,  amongst  whom  Howe  was  his 
great  favourite.  He  was  thoroughly  practical,  not  speculative.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  a  happy  freedom  from  doubts.  He  exhibited  great  business  ability  and 
promptitude,  and  managed  the  secretariat  of  the  Essex  Union  for  twenty- 
two  years  with  the  greatest  success.  He  resigned  his  office  on  his  retire- 
ment  from  public  work,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  churches  in  the 
county.  He  was  marked  by  great  simplicity  and  naturalness.  This  was 
oft  seen  in  his  views  of  home  life,  church  life,  religious  architecture,  and 
worship,  in  his  strong  aversion  to  the  unreal  and  pretentious.  Yet  he  was 
no  ascetic,  but  ever  full  of  repartee  and  buoyancy. 

There  was  real  bravery  in  the  maintenance  of  his  peculiar  principles  as  a 
Nonconformist,  which  were  defended  on  several  occasions  tinder  circum- 
stances of  some  peril.  Yet  none  esteemed  him  more  than  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  do  battle  for  religious  freedom.  He  had  a  mind  well 
stored,  and  diligently  cultivated.  His  information  spread  over  a  wide 
field.  His  judgment  was  very  sound.  He  had  a  onick  insight  into 
character,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  devoted 
to  the  ministry  a  business  capacity  that  would  have  secured  him  great 
prosperity  in  his  last  secular  calling.  Toward  the  close  of  life  he  was  an 
mstance  of  the  power  of  a  chronic  uver  disease,  making  reserved  and  some- 
what morbidly  sensitive  a  spirit  naturally  most  hearty  and  genial.  His  end 
was  a  beautiful  verification  of  the  truths  of  his  thirty-six  years*  preaching. 

His  spirit  is  at  rest,  but  he  has  left  behind  many  very  valuable  memorials 
of  his  long  and  useful  labours,  in  the  church  and  congregation  which  he 
largely  increased,  in  the  wide  extension  of  missionary  operations  in  the 
county,  in  the  flourishing  village  interests  which  he  originated  around  him, 
in  the  various  institutions  which  he  supported,  in  sundry  useful  productions 
of  his  pen,  and  in  a  large  number  of  souls  converted,  many  of  whom  have 
reached  the  "  Father's  House,"  whilst  many  others  are  rendering  faithful 
service  in  the  vineyard  below. 
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OLD  BUNHILL  FIELDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THB  EVAKGELICAL  ICAOAZIBE. 

Deab  Sib, — ^Your  correspondent  is  right  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  my 
statement  that  Cruden  died  in  Bethnal-green  workhouse. 

It  appears  that  Alex.  Cruden  was  &t  some  years  living  in  a  private 
asylum  in  Bethnal-green  or  Hoxton,  and  the  belief  of  the  late  Mr.  M.cAll 
was  that  he  eventually  died  there  or  at  the  workhouse.  It  seems  clear  that 
this  was  not  so,  and  tnat  most  probably  his  death  took  place  at  his  lodgings, 
Camden-street,  Islington,  while  in  comfortable  circumstances,  on  the  6th  oC 
November,  1770.  Yours  truly, 

Homerton,  January,  1867.  Chables  Beed. 
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INCREASED  CIECULATION  OF  THE  MAGAZINE. 

TO  TAB  BDITOB   OP  THB  BYANOELICAL  HAOAZINB. 

Deab  Sib, — In  looking  oyer  this  montli's  number  of  The  Evangelical,  I 
noticed  Mr.  Areling's  letter,  regarding  the  increased  circuiaiion  of  our 
Magazine.  Onr  brethren  at  KiDgsland  do  well  to  purchase  tvrel^e  copies 
ererj  month  "  for  circulation  among  the  poorer  members  of  the  church." 
It  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  many  of  our  churches  I  hope  will  go  and  do  like- 
wise. But  there  are  hundreds,  I  fear,  which  hare  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  will  to  appropriate  anything  from  the  Sacramental  Fund  for  such  a 
DUTpoee ;  yet  all  might  do  something.  At  our  weekly  prayer-meeting,  last 
Monday,  I  took  occasion  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  my  people  the  worth 
and  objects  of  the  Magazine,  and  already  fifteen  persons  have  sent  their 
names  to  me  as  regular  purchasers  for  1867.  A  few  remarks  from  the  pulpit 
or  at  the  prayer-meetiug,  by  the  pastors  of  all  our  churches,  would  double 
or  treble  tne  circulation  at  once,  and  be  at  the  same  time  a  blessing  to  the 
people.    Hoping  that  your  expectations  may  be  fully  realized, 

I  remain,  yours  most  truly, 

Haeknej,  10th  January,  1867.  William  Mabshall. 


ISiarg  of  tfie  Cfiurcfiejs« 

Thb  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Eyanoblical  Maoazinb 
was  held  at  the  Guildhidl  Coffee  House  on  Tuesday,  January  8th,  the  Bey. 
S.  B.  Bergne,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Eer. 
E.  Manoering.  The  Eevs.  J.  Stoughton,  T.  Binney,  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dr. 
Spence,  J.  Kennedy,  H.  J.  Gamble,  J.  Fleming,  W.  P.  Lyon,  T.  Areling, 
T.  James,  S.  Thodey,  and  I.  Y.  Mummery  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  day. 

There  were  voted  to  widows,  sixteen  grants  of  £10,  twenty-six  of  £8,  and 
twenty -two  of  £6. 

Many  sacramental  collections  having  been  received,  the  Trustees  had  the 
gratification  of  adding  ten  more  to  the  list  of  Grantees,  besides  making 
special  donations  to  urgent  cases. 

December  18. — ^Woolwich.  The  Eev.  J.  H.  Walton  was  set  apart  to  the 
office  of  a  missionary  to  India.  The  Eevs.  W.  Gill,  H.  Hercus,  J.  Beazley, 
T.  Davies,  J.  Mullens,  D.D.,  G.  F.  Scott,  B.A.,  J.  8.  Wardlaw,  M.A., 
J  Teall,  and  J.  M.  Walton,  M.A.,  conducted  the  engagements. 

December  19. — Buchan,  N.B.  A  meeting  was  held  to  take  leave  of  the 
pastor,  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Smith,  M.A.,  who  has  resigned  his  charge  on  account 
of  ill-health.  A  purse  of  sovereigns  and  a  handsome  Bible  were  presented 
to  him  on  the  occasion. 

December  31. — ^Tavistock.  The  church  and  congregation  here  met  to 
present  their  pastor,  the  Eev.  E.  Miller,  B.A.,  with  a  time-piece,  on  his 
retirement  from  the  pastorate  through  ill-health. 

Jannary  1,  1867. — Eentish  Town.  A  tostimonial  was  presented  to  the 
Ber.  J.  Fleming,  for  thirteen  years  pastor  of  the  church.  It  consisted 
of  a  purse  of  125  guineas,  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain. 

Liverpool.    The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Welsh  Independent 

Chapel  was  laid,  at  the  comer  of  Park-road,  Toxtoth-park.  The  cost  will 
be  about  £5,600. 
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January  1- — Ossett.  The  new  sehools,  wlxich  were  opened  last  September 
bj  the  !Eey.  Br.  Campbell,  are  now  free  of  debt,  and  a  meeting  was  held  to 
celebrate  its  extinction.    The  Bey.  S.  Oddie  presided. 

— —  Over  Darwen.  The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  day  and  Sunday 
school,  in  connection  with  Belgrade  Chapel,  was  laid  by  Mr.  E.  Shorrock. 
The  Bey.  J.  McDciigi^l.  |h^  ^^|t(y*/^|aYa  an^addMssk  r  Ibe  estimated  cost 
18  Xr2|(XK)« 

'  Peterborough.  The  members  of  the  church  and  congregation 
belonging  to  Trinity  Church,  presented  the  Eey.  D.  Bobertson,  their 
pastor,  with  a  purse  of  gold,  and  a  photo^graphic  album,  containing  the  eariet 
of  many  of  his  people. 

ThirsK.    Salem  Chapel,  having  been  rebuilt,  was  opened,  when 

sermons  were  preached  by  the  Keys.  Dr.  Campbell  and  E.  £.  Uonder. 

ii  tTri-i Jlffq^/    -^-l^^Jfe^J^J^Ml  ^.<>P®*®#  la  wnnection  ^ith  Abbey 

occasion.  ^  .,*  ^  r      *   .      r    *    »      r,  *    *r 

January  2. — Curry  Elver,  Somerset.  The  church  and  congregation  here 
presented  to  their  pastor,  the  Eey.  W.  J.  Bull,  thirty-eight  volumes  of 
Dooks,  as  a  mark  of  esteem. 

January  6. — Halifax.  The  new  school-rooms  connected  with  the  chapel 
in  course  of  erection,  were  opened  as  a  preaching  room,  until  the  whole 
structure  is  completed.    The  Itevs.  B.  Dale,  M.A.,  and  G.  QnY,  preached. 

January  8. — Flint.  The'lRev.  W.  S.  Eoberts  was  recognisea  as  pastor  of 
the  churdn/  >  fEbelJfevtC  fi**  ^EMlgtt  |^f<^^rs,liofg$n,>a|i(i  JfaDl^8  o<fndueted 
the  services. 

,.; .  Jf^Tmj^.i9t>-TBm9liif^mf,  .Ih^  E«y.  J3.  ,BL  gcho^elfL  ministop  of  Queen- 
street  Cj^apel,  was  presented  with  a  testimonial;  cc^nsistlng  of  a'pitrsd  of  100 
g^i^as.^  £;'Bbony£8q.»I«onded:  ^   i  '  (    !      :  ' 


'   •/ 


j.,i   ,r  .  .;w   t.  /.   |:PASTOEAL^NOXIC;?:a. .  ;  ,,.,     ,.  ,    . 

f :  Theltev.  T.^A^dbiins^'df  iNefwtowii|has;aid40ptfed^^^^^  ohnrch 

at  Daventry.  , ,      - 

The  Eev.  T.  Davies,  M.A.,  of  fainswick,  that  of  the  clnirbh  ki  Bb^s.   ' 
'.   ''Sh^  £er.r  J<'  fii  finsil,  ei^ 'Cbesham,r  thai  of  tb^.dhuiftfh^rWoodMdge, 

'  ^e'^Ife'v;  EVP.  da^te,  of  trxfiridgc'fiiat  of  tSW-roifi' Chapel.'  '  '• 
TheEei.  Bi'JeBTOiis,;  of  Treiuch^diat  of;  the^aWlridgdfClhRpeVBiuton* 

The  B^v.'  J.  Clart,  bf  'Wliitstafcle,  that  of 'the  chui^ch;  Chesterfield. 

The  S^V.  J.  M.  Svans)  ioif  Toefgeivw  tb&t  <»f  tlie  ebwreW  Catdiffw 
.   ^The^S^T,  J.  Wood;rPf  B^l^ft^  that  of  the  churchy  pji  BDoxton  Academy 
Chapel.  ./  "   ' 

*    Thi^'ISEeV.  J;  Hisilffds,  of  Bicmbghain,  thatiof  !the  ohtueb  kk  Uiiion 

Se  Eev.  J.  James,  of  Uanelly,  that  of  Hope  Chapel,' Clifton.  " 
&  »ev.  T:  B;  M  Edwtoia^  of  the  Western  CbUege;  Plymouliis  i&^  of 

The  Sey.  Sl  Barrett,  of  llanbasWei  Independent  doUege,  that  of  the 
^  <iflurbh  In  Princet's-streeC,  Norwi^.         •       i        /  .•      ,.ii   :  ,.i,    , 
.     fThe  Bev^  T,.  B.  Brown,,  B,A.,Uvi(j  of  the  ehuroh,  Pell-streset,  Eomsey. 

The  Eev.  C.  !F.  Moss^  that  of  Howe  Chapel,  Great  Tbrrington,  Devon. 


)  «    ••1,11 


Thct  Eev.  W.  I*.  Buck  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  chuirdi  at  Boss. 
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L— TEE  PEKING  AND  TIENTSIN  MISSION. 

The  wide  and  unexpected  opening  of  China  to  missionary  efforts  by  tho 
Treaty  of  Lord  Elgin  in  1860,  soon  led  tlio  missionaries  of  the  Society  in 
Shanghai  to  turn  their  efforts  to  the  north  of  the  empire,  which  till  then  had 
been  entirely  dosed  against  them.  At  tho  close  of  that  year,  Mr.  Edkins 
and  Hr.  John  opened  a  Mission  at  Chefoo,  the  chief  port  of  the  proTince  of 
Shantmig.  This  is  one  of  tho  healthiest  places  in  China,  and  has  since  been 
occupied  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

In  June  1861,  Mr.  Edkins  commenced  the  Mission  at  Tientsht,  occup3ring 
a  natire  house,  and  fitting  up  a  front  room  as  a  chapel.  In  August,  Mrs. 
Edkins  was  cut  off  by  dysentery ;  but  tho  following  year  Mr.  Lees  joined 
tHc  Mission,  and  fruit  soon  began  to  appear  from  the  labour  carried  on.  Tho 
American  Board  also  commenced  a  Mission,  and  the  brethren  of  the  Metho- 
iid  Kcw  Connexion  the  same;  within  nine  months  ten  converts  were 
boptixed  in  the  three  Missions.  A  good  site,  close  to  the  English  settlement, 
Tas  purchased,  and  houses  erected  in  a  healthy  situation ;  and  a  chapel  was 
opened  within  the  city  walls,  close  to  the  east  gate.  From  the  outset,  the 
tbrcc  Missions  found  worm  friends  among  pious  officers  belonging  to  the  regi- 
ments by  which  the  city  was  then  held.  Among  the  occurrences  of  the  first 
year  were  a  great  fire,  which  burnt  down  a  thousand  shops  in  the  richest 
part  of  the  town,  and  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  which  swept  away  twenty 
thousand  people  from  the  city  of  Tientsin  alone.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
people  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  order  and  security  they  enjoyed  under 
English  rule ;  that  the  congregations  were  large  and  numerous ;  and  that  the 
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missionaries  of  the  thivc  Societies  worked   togetbor  in  perfect  harmony. 

■\Vitliin  eighteen  months  three  chutches  were  formed,  and  thirty  perrons  had 

'        .     ■ '  '  j  ■  '        ♦       * 

hcep  baptized.     Such  was  the  result  of  the  very  first  j)rochimation  of  the 

Saviom?i3  We  tha^ had, been  madp  ^y  JPrp^stant  misaJo^wxicB  in  the  province 

ia  which  Pekiag. is  fiiiAtfitod. 

By  the  Treaty  of  1860,  though  foreign  trade  was  not  pcimiitod  ot  PcKnTG, 

the.  right  of  residence  wa3.  given  to  the  roprcsontativcs  of  thjQ  Treaty  Powers ; 

and  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  entered  tho.city  as  English :Ajx4)ftssadQr  .in  March 

196L    At  that Jdmo  it  was  judged  undgsytvble  .for.  Pxptogtant;  niiiisioTiaries 

.  X(^  o^iauupneor  ,wprkr  thero,  Iqst  tho  Chineso  Govenunent/^b^uld.  be  jc^dons 

df, their  objects  and.  purposes.    Nevertheless;  the  Society  .irishod. to  liavc 

.a  station  in  this  important  cityi  and  J)t,  Looxmawt,  Hwa  in.  ^England, 

Wfts  ^xvitcd  to  return  to  China  with  tbp  vi^w.  of.,  cstabfehii^g  .there  a 

.  Chinese  Sospita^.    On  hifi  arrival,  Pt.  Lockhoji^t  jOQcivqd.pcrTi^i^s^n.to  visit 

tho  capital,  an^>  nrrimg  ^hcjre  in  8q)tcmbej:  1861,,  ent^^JCCfl  ionce  pi^gre  on 

hvsUbour^  as  a  medical  misaionarj,.    Patients  3opn  rc3qi;tpdt9  tho  .hospital 

in  )argc  ji^mbors,  and  the  work  was  most  auspiciously  commonjcodA 

,.  Ii:^  t)u^  beginning  .0^  1802,;]>T,.X4Ockharlt  thus.^CAcribjod  Ju^.l^bouTA^-r* 

**  As  soon  as  Twont  iri^  niy  liotiso,  and  it  ^as  known  tfe'at  1  Wouid  atiend  to 
ihjr  sick  (Mire^b  thbt-  appfi^  t6'  tiby  piitieilts  'bcgkn'to  cdtt6^  for Xflidf; '  One  of 
Hm  liAidrifi  n6l  the  flMt,  patl^  tluvir  i^plittd  w«s  a: wwaato  imttariiig  wn»6f dy 
Iram  Aide^^aeated  i^bsoeBa  Ia  Ifti^  pidmol.hdvhandH:  I  tp}d  lier.tiiaifc  I-^onld 

.,  i»lfpy(9,,hor  ,b|r,opo?mig  tb©  a^wes^. ,  .She  s^d.sJfcioiarquJd  sl?bflf^t  to  /|];i|:tlung 
that  woulfi  r^^eve  her  extreme  pain,  and  bravely^ endur^  my  making  a  deep 
incision  into  the  palm.    She  soon  ffot  well,  and  then  came  dressed  in  tier  best 

'd6l;h6B^tli'het6hflat^toilhAixkmeft)i'aiaiii^h^.  '  '  "  *'   • '^   ' 

'^^At  dMt'  tfVTo  or  tkroer  |/atleits  only  wotld'ecnieMEliQii  »  Aotfmr  '«r  fiiofe— 

.  'tiieor iwcnl^  or  ihiziy  wo^ «{iply  daily.  Ammg  lay «arly  pfiiagiitarilMnL w«ra 
a  f^w  successful  ca^^  which  no  doubthadi^w  influo^u^^izvjnc^rea/mglthe  number 
of  applicants. 

"  A  man  came'  for  relief  of  a  cough,  and  I  noticed  inat  ohp  63^  wis  closed^ 
Ke  said  it  had  been  closed  for  twent^-Wb  years,  lii  dctoscqudncelifa  tbm  in 
ihthuQ^l  and  as^tlhiskin'healet,  th6  edgciis  of1ih^<ey^diSi^l%  glri^tdg^lkr. 
Aftor.  cKamining  the  «Ut6  of  the  paris^.  I'toldhiiii  I.tbongbi'  thvayewas  mict 
and  that  I  could  opon^his  eyeUda.  H^  y^^M  muoh  p^u^^.i^  tUsK^a^^il; passed 
a  probe  at  a  little  orifice  through  which  tho  tears  Reaped,. an4^  cuttine.  .oyer  the 
edge  of  the  lids,  set  the  t)arts  free,  and  tliOn  completed  tho  openmg  to  its 

'  i)ropdJ«  sii56,  ^dl  a' feoid  sotod'eye  te^  etposed; '  Ifhi  iilm  ^te  ifiM'ifiighted, 
and  wM  off  ^olaintinjf  that  he  had  t^g^ldd'aH  ^l  ^  '  "-'      >  '^  ^  '^  "^  > 
'   '''In toAsequ^iioe of thebeand othermvii oos^, tiU ntusbtf ofprtttehittitatpidly 
iQcrei^odo  witilfov many  siiccq^yo daya, I  attondi^. op, an aw^nc^ .t# (finfe, six, 
or  se^ven  hundred  persons,  a  third  of  whonx  wore  women  and  cl^dren. 

**  People  of  all  classes  now  resort  to  the  hospital.  Officers  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees  come  themselves  and  send  their  mothers,  sisters,  wires,  ehildren,  and 
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Other  relatiyes.  Ladies  and  respectable  women  oome  in  large  numbers; 
merchants  and  shopkeepers,  working  people  and  villagers  from  a  distance,  and 
beggars  in  great  yarieiy,  fill  the  courtyards.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail 
of  cases  already  attended  to,  as  I  hope  to  draw  up  a  longer  report  of  the 
hospital  on  a  future  occasion.  There  were  re^istired  during  tbe  first  three 
months  individual  cases  amounting  to  6815,  bul^the  number  actually  attended 
to  was  mndh  larger."  .     .     . 

From  the  opening  of  the  hospital  the  medical  labours  of  Dr.  Lockhart 
had  been  accompanied  by  the  daily  instruction  t)f  a  Chinese  evangelist,  who 
contersed  with  the  people,  and  distributed  among  them  religious  tracts.     The 
hospital  was  known  to  bo  a  religious  establishment.    No  remuneration  was 
received  fbr  the  benefits  conferred.    Large  sheet  tracts  of  red  paper  were 
pasted  on  the  walls,  containing  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  brief  expoations  of  Gospel  truth ;    and  frequently  ^ixty  people  were 
in  the  waiting-room  at  one  time   speaking  with  the  evangelist  on  these 
matters.     In  December,  1862,  Mr.  Edkins  paid  a  visit  to  Peking,  and  ere 
long  received  permission  to  remain ;  while  Mr.  Burden,  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionaiy  Society,  took  charge  of  a  school  established  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment for  tcacliing  to  Manchu  lads  the  English  language.    At  first  it  was 
judged  desirable  to  confine  missionary  work  to  preaching  in  the  hospital 
hall ;  but  before  long  a  chapel  and  school  wcraopened  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
andaaeiherduipd.  near  the  westgate.  Same  of  the  patients  at  the  hospital  were 
impressed  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  baptized ;  and  thus  a  small 
Church  of  native  converts  was  commenced,  the  first  Protestant  Church  in  the 
capital  of  China.    Under  t^ic  zealous  and  energetic  labours  of  Mr.  Edkins,  this 
little  company  of  believers  has  continued  to  grow,  and  now  numbers  some  aixty 
or  eeveiiity members, Chinese  and Mandions.  TheMissioAhassecnredtheservices 
of  two  eyangelista,  one  of  -whom  is  an  able  scholar  and  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  the  Tientsin  Mission  has  three  others.    The  hospital  also  has  continued 
to  prosper.    Great  numbers  of  the  people,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  constantly 
n^rt  to  it.    Dr.  Dudgeon  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  establishment  in 
April,  IWi,  and  Df •  Loekhart  retuimed  to  England.    Under  1^.  Dudgeon's 
care,  it  eontinaes  to  do  ||ood  service  for  tho  Misflion,  and  he  is  much  en- 
couraged in  his  work  by  the  manifest  confidence  the  people  place  in  him. 
Kcccntly  several  officers  of  high  rank  have  requested  his  professional  aid. 
S'ew  premises  have  been  purchased  for  the  Mission  in  an  admirable  position ; 
and  what  was  once  a  Chineoe  temple  now. forma  the  Mission  chapel.    Close 
to  the  MiflBion,  Mrs.  Edkins  has  begni^a  girls'  school,  and  for  a  considerable 
I>criod  has  maintained  a  women's  meeting  at  the  ITest  Gate  Station.     May 
nothing  occur  to  hinder  that  work  which,  by  God's  blessing,  has  been  so 
favourably  commenced. 

I  2 
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In  addition  to  the  Mission  of  the  London  Society,  five  other  Protestant 
Hissions  bavo  been  established  in  tho  city  of  Fekingi  with  the  following 
missionaries  :-^ 

Church  Mission     •    •  •  Messrs.  Bordoni  Collins,  and  Atkinson. 

American  Episcopal  •  •  Boy.  J.  Schercschewsky. 

American  Board    •    •  •  Messrs.  Blodget  and  Goodrich* 

English  Presbyterian  •  «  Bev.  W.  C.  Bums. 

American  Presbyterian  •  Br.  Martin. 

The  Missions  contain  in  all  ten  missionaries,  with  ten  native  pi^achcrs 
and  evangelists,  and  about  eighty  communicants.  The  Chinese  converts 
have  themselves  been  active  in  drawing  their  cotmtrjrmen;  and  recently 
very  remarkable  awakenings  have  taken  place  in  connection  with  tho  out- 
stations  of  the  Tientsin  Mission.  On  one  occasion  the  two  Methocdst  btfethren 
at  Tientsin  were  privileged  to  baptize  some  fifty  converts  in  a  single  day. 

p£Sixo  is  important  as  a  Mission  station,  not  only  because  it  is  the  metro* 
polls  of  China,  and  contains  a  vast  population,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  of  visitors  that  reach  it  from  other  parts  of  the  empire.  All 
the  civil  officers  of  the  Gfovemment  are  required  to  present  themselves  at 
Court  periodically ;  students  resort  to  the  city  to  the  number  of  10,(K>0  « 
year,  to  be  Examined  at  the  Imperial  TJnivcTsity  for  the  higher  classM  of 
literary  degrees.  Ambassadors  arrive  from  the  colonies  of  thfe  empire — 
from  Corea,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  and  the  western  Mohommcdan  regions,  as 
far  as  Turkestan,  to  bring  tribute,  and  to  pay  their  reepecta  to  the  Emperor. 
In  th«  city  may  thus  be  seen  representatives  of  several  of  the  tribes  of 
ITorthcm  Asia,  and  among  all  these  mtich  work  may  be  dono  fat  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Tory  soon  after  the  hospital  was  opened,  some  Mongols  presented 
themselves  as  patients.  They  were  shown  a  Mongol  KewTeatament,  a  copy 
of  the  translation  made  by  Messrs^  Swan  and  Stallybrass.  They  were  much 
astonished  to  find  it  was  a  book  in  their  own  language,  and  begged  they 
might  have  a  copy  to  take  home  to  their  friendsi  Many  MoEngols  have  since 
come  to  the  hospital,  and  also  visited  Mr*  Edkins,  wh6  has  paid  much  atten* 
tion  to  the  language.  An  active  distribution  of  the  Mongol  Scriptures  has 
taken  place  among  them,  and  soon  the  edition  of  the  Bible,  made  in  Siberia, 
and  hitherto  littlo  used,  will  be  exhausted,  and  tho  work  require  to  be 
reprinted* 

When  we  consider  that  aU  these  things  have  happened  in  Forth  Chine 
within  six  ycar&— in  China,  once  so  firmly  closed  against  the  Gospel,  maj 
wo  not  exclaim,  with  thankfulness,  '^What  hath  Qas>  wnorcnrf" 
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n.— MEDICAL  MISSION  IN  TBAVANCORE. 

Travakcorb  is  that  province  of  Sontli  India  T^hicli  contains  and  terminates  in  Cap« 
Cnmoim  It  is  a  narrow,  rocky  province,  containing  some  Hue  valleys  and  undulating 
plAins.  Along  the  east  side  runs  a  lofty  range  of  wooded  mountains,  tlic  Ghauts,  which 
sf  parate  it  from  TiknetelLT.  The  province  is  governed  by  a  native  prince,  the  Maha- 
R.UAH  of  Trarancore,  and  contains  a  million  and  a'  half  of  people ;  of  these  200,000 
are  Shakabs,  cultivators  of  tho  palm-tree,  and,  in  religion,  demou-worshippcrs.  Tho 
)li^>iion  was  commenced  among  them  in  1805  ;  it  had  at  first  two  principal  stations  :  it 
now  has  six.  The  Native  Clrarches  are  numerous,  and  contain  1622  members.  The 
Christian  population,  yotmg  and  old,  consists  of  27,000  individuals.  The  seminary  at 
^^agercoil  contains  seventy -three  students.  The  Medical  Mission  was  commenced  at 
Neyoor  in  1852  by  Mr.  Leitch,  who  was  unliappily  drowned  in  the  following 
y»ir.  The  present  missionary  is  Dr.  LowK.  Sec  Ciironiclb,  Angust  and  September, 
1S66. 


1.— EXTEACTS  FROM  Br,  Lo^TE'S  LaST  EePORT. 

*'  From  1st  Januaxy  to  31st  December  the  nnmbor  of  patients  recorded  m  tlie 
register  is  4862,  arranged  according  to  religious  sects  as  follows : — 

ProAisiAg  Chxistiaas*      Heathens.   Roman  CathoUes.      Mohammedans*      Totalt 
2346  1930  505  81  4862 

"  On  an  average  each  patient  returned  twice  in  course  of  treatment.  The 
great  majority  of  patients  are  accompanied  by  relatives  or  friends.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  four  or  six  persons  attend  upon  one  patient,  and,  if  admitted  as 
indoor  patient,  ttn)  or  three  reiatiyes  remain  to  cook  food  and  to  attend  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inTalid,  Beckoning  old  and  new  outdoor  patients,  indoor 
patientfl  able  to  be  present,  and  attendants,  the  average  number  present  in  the 
waiting-room  at  our  opening  service  is  about  forty.  Upwards  of  270  have  been 
admitted  as  indoor  patients,  and  have  resided  in  the  hospital,  or  in  houses 
provided  for  them  in  the  neighbourhbod,  for  periods  vtirying  from  one  to  ten 
▼edQS.  Abo^t  two  htmdred  viflitB  have  been  paid  to  patients  [at  their  own 
homes.  In  timeB  of  siokness  I  have  been  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  render 
assistance  to  my  missionary  brethren  and  their  families. 

*'  The  vaccinator  ha^  been  busy  at  work  throughout  the  year.  In  this  and 
the  adjoining  Mission  districts,  he  has  vaccinated  1801  persons  of  all  ages  and 
classes.  As  a  proof  that  the  people  are  less  prejudiced  against  vaccination,  and 
more  ineHned  than  formerly  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits,  it  has  been  a 
loTiroe  of  mBoh  pleosare  to  reeoive  from  time  to  time  X)etitions  from  the  head 
oen  of  towns  and  villages  around,  requesting  the  services  of  the  vaccinator  for 
their  respective  communities.  At  the  request  of  the  Eev.  G.  0.  Newport,  of 
Pareychaley,  one  of  his  agents,  a  rather  clever  native  physician,  and  a  member 
of  the  Ghurdi,  has  been  trained  as  a  vaccinator,  and  is  now  eonstantly  employed 
in  the  Vaxejfchaltff  district.  The  total  nnmber  vaocinated  during  1665  is  2476, 
and  the  total  number  of  persons  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  hospital 
dazing  the  year  is  7338.'' 

^.—Diseases  treated  in  tiib  Hospital  DtRnco  the  Year. 

"Fever,  cholera,  and  the  small-poat  towns  aud  villages  around,  great  nnm« 
have  been  more  or  lees  prevalent  bers  were  suddenly  carried  off  by  these 
tbroughout  the  year.    In  some  of  the     diseases^ 
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**Our  experience  ol  the  value  of 
Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  chlorodyne, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  pre-^ 
monitory  stages  of  cholera,  leads  us  to 
notice  that  preparation  in  terms  of 
almost  nn^ualified  ptraise.  In  nearly 
every  case  in  which  chlorodyne  iras 
administered  in  the  earlier  stages  oif 
the  attack  the  patient  teoovered.  My 
only  regret  is  that  I  had  not  a  larger 
supply  to  use  zdore'  freely.  Every 
traveller  in  India  should  oany  -with 
him  a  mip|4y  of  (Morodyne;  and 
every  missionary  should  make  sure 
that  his  m^oine  chest  contains  that 
valuable  remedy. 

''  During  the  prevalende  of  oho£ara, 
large  quantities  of  cholera  pills  were 
supplied  to  the  oatechiets  and  others, 
for  diatributiDii  6moBg  the  people* 

**  Afi  on  Gxtevnal  apftSioatUni  in  the 
treatment  of  imhealthyiikiers,  and  in 
aoy  iovtt  of  iolceriition  aooompanied 
irith  foetid  discfliargey  ire  have  found' 
the  use  of  carbolic  «cid  {one  partta 
forty  parts  of  water)  a  most  effieacioiiB 
deodoriMT  and  healthy:  utimulani. 
Carbolic  acid  is  a  remedy  which  will, 
undoubtedly,  prove  very  vaLuable  ia 
hoepital  praetioein  India. 

*'  An  imusually  large  number  of 
palmyra  accideate  aod  injoisiea  o£  a 


serious  nature  have  been  under  treat- 
ment during  the  past  year.  Gonfiider- 
ing  the  dreadfully  mangled  condition 
in  which  msany  of  the  poor  patients 
are  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  the 
weak,  uaheaUihy  oongtetoiaons  we  have 
too  often  to  daalwithi  the  result  of 
the  iroatmentr  o£  such  accidents  has 
been  very  BatLEtfactory. 

**We  have  oocasionaUy  been  able  to 
render  the  anthotities  a  jitUe  assist- 
ance in  tiuir  effiorts  to  detect  and 
punish  crimed  aftid  it  has  been  niither 
amnaing  to  U0).  while  dl$oODBQforting  to 
thb  false  accuser^  to>  find  that,  while 
sioriotis  charges  had  been  brought 
against  iBhfcto  seorvaBta  and. others, 
aoeusing'  them  «f  applying'  torture, 
&o.,  to  extort  cotJkiaQiQns,:  or  t9.ix>m* 
'  pel  &e  plaintifi  to  do  soiyie  aecvice, 
on  careful  asaimateatioa  yipmistjakable 
proofe  existed  .in.  tliU9  wonnds^  tl^sm-* 
selves  that  4iiey  were  aeUiinflicte^ 
and  the  pLiiaiM  reottved  a.eestififato 
accordingly^  duly  and  securely,  pealed, 
whbhj  if  it  did  not  sustiaiiii:  his  case 
when  lie  presents  >  It.  ia  coiiii^  at  least 
helped  to  further  the  ends  of  j^stioe* 
A  few  oases  ;o£  4hjs7kind.  o<y)«ur|ing, 
firodace  a*  salutary  .iis^|ireiB0i<9n  upon 
theecanmunity."      ... 


r  ' 


''  A  class  Was  commenced'  in  ndyemW,  1^B4,  >  for  the  sthdy'^ff  fmMcm^  end 
Burgefty,  ahd  for  training  id  few  suitable  ^oung  'men  as  asaLKna^  or  dsttaors.  in 
eonnectlbn  itMi  a  contemphited  tutUHs^h  6f  ika^  i^k  thioagkont  ourMiaBion^ 
by  means  of  branch  dispensaries.  ...  i  -.  , 

''Including  the  h^ital  assistei^t,  the  o}asB>  leonfiistb  cl  eight  miwdttnary 
sttidctnts,  and  one  pmate  irttid^!r,  bti^podied  by  His  BligAJdses  the' Eliist  Fiance 
of  Travancore,  who,  together  with  His  Hi^hneiSS'  tb^  Maharijah^  h^  all  along 
taken  a  deep  interest  m'  Ihe  stzcdiB^ '  of  <Hir>  benevolent  operations.  The  young 
men  have  all  received  a  good  English  education ;  the  kind  interest  they  take  in 
the  patients,  and  ths  diligence  and  success  with  which  they  .h^ve  hitherto  pro- 
secuted their  studies,  are  very  gratifying. 

"  As  showing  the  Christian  spirit*  manifcfited  by  the  students,  and  as  ex- 
pressing the  views  which  they  themselves  entertain  regarding  the  work  to 
which  they  are  looking  forward,  a  short  extract  from  an  address  prepared  by 
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the  siadenis,  and  presented  to  Dr.  MuUcnfl  on  the  occasion  of  his  late  visit  to 
our  Missions,  will  no  donbt  be  read  with  interest. 

*'  It  is  to  the  London  Hissionary  Society  that  we  are  solely  indiobted  for  all 
the  advantages  and  eomfortB  wo  now  eigoy ;  and  we  praise  God  that  that  noblo 
Society  has  so  wisely,  aeakmsly,  and  sucoessfully  contrived  and  adopted  plans 
for  the  efiftoMisbment  and  extenaon  of  Chriat's  kingdom  in  heathen  lands. 
Among  these  pUns,  we,  as  studenta  connected  with  the  South  Travanoore 
Mission  Hospital,  take  tiiia  oppartiinity  of  stating  that  the  Medical  Mission 
tho  Society  has  etftabliilhed  hero,  ia  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  valu- 
able agencies  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  among  the  varipus  con^numties  of 
India,  wide^  Bepanctedivom  each  other  as  they  are,  by  the  ouxbo  of  caste.  We, 
and  the  people  of  Travanoose,  ieel  deeply  grateful  to  the  London  Misaionaxy 
Society,  and  to  the  Edinbnrgli  Medioal  Missionaiy  Society,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Ifedital  Miawinn  amongBt  ns. 

*'  To  earvy  on  thib  important  work,  the  Society  kindly  sent  out  the  Bev.  0. 
C.  Leitoh,  M.&.O.S«&.,  who,  while  labouring  with  much  success,  was  suddenly 
and  mysieriouflly  veanovod  from  work  on  earthy  to  nobler  servico  above.  •  While 
ve  were  rao^dtming  oor  loss,  the  Society  again  sent  another  medical  missionary, 
the  Bev.  J.  Lowo,  M.II.G.6.S,  oor  beloved  teacher.  By  means  of  the  Medical 
UiHioB  thuff  ertabltehed  aoBaongrt  us,  much  good  is  being  done  to  the  bodies 
and  sonflirof  men. '  Mioaerous  patients  of  eveiy  caste,  fconthe  highest  Brahmin 
to  thei  low^tit'Pttlldsr,  re«ni  to  fine  hospitaV  even  fvom  the  dialance  of  sixty 
mUes.  AH  these  patinitB  of  varions  castes,  sitting  together  under  the  eame 
roof,  without  aoiy  easte  diatindtieiis  or  oiatward  manifestaMoa  of  aversion 
towaiiis  each  otlMr,  hearmg'  with  remarkaUo  oabnnees  and  attention,  tho 
gtoriflfus  €k»^«l  of  Christ  preached,  lemiada  us  of  the  worda  in  Isaiah  xi.  6, 
*  The  wolf  also  shall  ditFell  with,  the  lamb,  ajid  the  leopard  ahalllifl  down  irith 
thekid.* 

"  Dear  8ir,^^We,  tfnd  all  who  are  seeking  tho  advancement  of  Ghrist^a  king** 
dom  in  Travoiioore,  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  Medical  Mission  -hove, 
and  the  formation  of  a  xoedieal  training  dass,  is  a  great  spiritual  and  temporal 
blessing  to  the  country.  We  therefore  request  you  to  use  your  influence  on 
onr  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the  groat  cause  of  Medical  Missions.  By  speaking 
about  Medical  Missions,  and  the  class  estaUished  here,  to  tho  I>i3?ectOT8  of  tho 
London  Missioinai^  Society,  and  the  Edinburgh  Medioal  Missionary  Society, 
and  to4ii(r  frieadi  of  Missions,  when  you  have  the  opportunity,  and  especially 
hy  iflmfibbecing  us  oeeasionally  in  your  private  and  public  pr^ers,  you  will 
greatly  help  us  and  encourage  us  in  our  work. 

*^Thai  God  Almighty  may  be  with  you  in  all  your  jouxneyings,  and  protect 
yo%  and  erown  witlk  snccess  idl  your  imdeitakings,  is  the  sincere  dosire  and 
ettnast  pray^  Hi,  Tours  gratoEulIy, 

'*T«s  Mbdical  Stupinxs  ov.tqb  Mission.*' 

4.— Chbistian  Wobk  amoxo  thb  Patiekts. 

"Our  ordinary,  routine  of  work  in  twenty  minutes.  A  few  verses  of 
the  hospital  commences  witb  a  short  Scripture  are  read,  then  a  short  ad-> 
religtous  service,    which  lasts  about     dress  is  delivered,  and  the  service  is 
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dosed  with  prayer.    One  by  one  tlie 

patients  are  then  admitted  to  tlio  con- 
sulting-room, examined  and  prascribed 
lor ;  they  then  return  to  the  waiting- 
room,  and  remain  there  till  called  for  to 
receive  Hieir  medicine.  While  we  are 
thus  engaged,  Ky&nabranam,  evange- 
list, and  along  with  him,  once  a  week, 
V^thadlisen,  our  itinerating  agent,  a 
converted  Brahmin,  are  busy  distri- 
buting, or  reading  and  explaining 
tracts,  singing  Christian  lyrics-^-which 
the  heathen  are  passionately  fond  of -^ 
or  speaking  personally  to  the  patients 
and  their  friends  about  their  souls' 
salvation.  Among  in-door  and  out- 
door patients,  and  while  visiting 
patients  at  their  own  homos,  thousands 
of  suitabletracts  and  Scripture  portions 
have  been  distiibuted  gratuitously  or 
sold.  A  few  of  the  heathen  patients 
have  of  their  own  accord  purchased 
complete  eojaes  of  the  Scriptures. 

**  To  every  patient  a  card  is  given, 
which  must  be  kept  clean  and  brought 
back  at  ei«ry  subsequent  visit;  upon 
it  the  name  and  numb^  of  the  patient 
iswritrfcen,  corresponding  with  the  entry 
in  our  register ;  the  rules  of  the  hos- 
pital, eight  appropriate  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  a  short  prayer,  are 
printed  upon  the  cord.  Morning  and 
evening  prayers  are  '  held' regularly 
with  1^6  in-door  patientd,  and  Nydn^-^ 
branam  and  the  indents  take  frequent 
opportunities  of  speaking  a  word  in 
season  to  them  and  their  attendants, 
and  endeavour  to  cheer  and  comfort 
them  In  their  loheliuess* 

**  To-day,  say»  the  Evangdist,  I 
visited  a  man  who,  a  short  time  ago, 
was  brought  to  the  hospital  danger- 
ously m;  and  spoke  to  him  about  the 


uncertainty  of  huuaa  life,  and  the 
solemn  warning  he  had  so  lately  le- 
ceived.  The  man  is  now  quite  well, 
and  diligent  at  his  work,  but  altogether 
regardless  of  his  soul's  salvation.  I 
spoke  very  earnestly  and  solemnly  to 
him,  and  urged  him  to  give  himself 
no  rest  till  ho  is  sure  of  his  soul's  sal- 
vation. Ho  seemed  deeply  impressed, 
and  promised  to  begin  at  once  to  act 
upon  the  good  advices  he  had  received. 

•'  A  patient,  having  sat  down  beside 
me,  said,  in  the  course  of  eonverration, 
*  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
upon  native  physicians  to  get  my  child 
cured.  I  have  made  many  vows  and 
fulfilled  them  all,  and  have  offered 
many  aad 'costly  sacrifices  to  devils; 
but  all  in  vain.  At  last  I  brought 
my  ohild  to  the  miissionary  doctor, 
and  every  day  since  he  has  been  getting 
better  and  better,  and  now  is  almost 
quite  well.  Since  this  is  the  ease,  and 
as  I  have  heard  many  good  advices 
here,  I  have  resolvwi  from  this  time 
henoeforth  to  go  to  the  dhapei  near 
my  village,  and  became  a  regidarwor- 
shipper  of  the  true  God/ 

"To-day  after  prayers  a  young 
Sudra,  who  has  been  coming  x^gu- 
larly  to  the  hospital  for  some  time, 
said  to  me  that  he  was  now  very 
anxious  to  possess  a  Malayalim  Bible, 
so  that  he  might  read  for  himself  the 
wonderful  stoiries  he  had  heard  me 
read  ot&t  of  it.  I  told  him  the  prioe, 
and  he  gladly  paid  three-quarters  of  a 
rupee.  Ho  now  possesses  a  complete 
oopy  of  the  Bible,  and  he  is  going  on 
reading  it  with  much  intezest.  May 
the  preciouf  truth  fixid  an  entrance 
into  his  heafrt  1" 


5. — The  Xondon  Missionary  Society  has  only  a  few  Medical  Missions  in 
the  East,  but  their  value  as  moral  agenoier,  as  well  as  physical  blessings,  is 
well  known  to  Christian  men.     Tliis  value  has  been  specially  acknowledged 
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in  a  reoent  number  of  the  Lancet^  and  it  ia  with  pleasure  wc  present  our 
readers  vith  the  following  portion  of  its  article : — 

'<  Apart  from  the  moral  interest  attaching  to  Medical  Missions,  it  is  impossible 
to  look  upon  the  labours  of  medical  nusaionaties,  and  upon  their  oontention 
witk  old  lonna  of  medioine  and  civili«ation»  with  anything  but  much  pleasure. 
We  venture  to  beliove  that  when  the  history  of  the  first  efleotive  impression 
made  by  Westam  nations  upon  the  old  and  effete  notions  of  the  East  oomes  to 
be  wzitten»  a  moat  honourable,  if  not  the  very  first,  page  will  be  reserred  for  an 
seoount  of  the  labours  of  the  first  men  who  went  out  in  the  oapaoity  of  medioal 
missionariea.  We  have  just  oompleted  the  reading  of  several  reports  of  suoh 
men*  and  hay«  not  often  read  reports  with  a  greater  sense  of  instruotion  and 
iatensi.  They  relate  professional  work  with  the  modesty  and  moderation  of 
traephyaidaos;  they  make  generous  and  honourable  mention  of  the  medical 
aadstanae  and  services  of  men  of  other  nations  and  other  ways  of  thinking ; 
t]»!y  are  singularly  free  from  cant  and  commonplace ;  and  they  abound  in  most 
interesting  information  as  to  the  state  of  medioine  in  China  and  India,  or  rather 
tiie  state  of  society  from  a  medical  point  of  view.  The  reports  to  whieh  we 
mom  particularly  allude  are— one  by  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.B.  Lond.,  and  surgeon 
of  the  Hankow  Medical  Missionary  Hospital ;  one  by  Dr.  Dudgeon,  surgeon  of 
the  Pekin  Hospital ;  and  one  by  Mr.  John  Lowe,  M.B.C.S.E.,  in  charge  of  the 
South  Travaneore  Mission  Hospital.  If  we  restrict  our  notice  more  particularly 
to  the  first  two,  it  is  only  because  they  deal  with  a  country  until  lately  so  little 
known. 

''Mr.  Lowe  makes  some  valuable  observations  on  the  use  of  ohlorodyne  in 
oholem  and  of  carbolic  acid  ii^'ections  in  Qzsena.  He  has  a  training  class  for 
the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Thi^  consists  of  eight  native  pupils.  He 
is  ably  supported  in  this  matter  and  in  other  measures,  such  as  vaccination 
stations,,  by  the  local  Princes* 

"  Prom  the  first  two  reports  we  are  able  to  gather  some  notions  of  the  diseases 
of  China  and  of  the  state  of  the  medical  profession  there.  Given  the  Chinaman 
and  the  phy^cal  conditions  in  which  ho  lives,  it  is  easy  to  understand  his 
ordinary  complaints.  The  principal  peculiarities  of  the  habits  of  the  Chinaman 
are  cpiom-smoklng,  want  of  personal  cleanliness,  vegetarianism,  and  inactivity. 
*It  would  be  undignified,*  says  Dr.  Smith,  'on  the  part  of  the  commonest 
Chinamam  to  walk  at  anything  but  a  snail's  pace^  even  during  the  coldest 
weaihiec.'  Tho  people  live  in  houses  which  are  often  damp,  or  in  huts,  or  in 
little  rooms  with  closely  pasted  paper  windows,  and,  having  tho  anthracite  stove* 
bed  aayd  chimneyless  fires,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Dudgeon,  '  stifiing,  nay  fetid." 
Of  the  Chinese  women  the  latter  gentleman  says,  '  The  women  ai*e  domiciled, 
and  prevented  by  their  small  feet,  and  by  the  physical  and  moral  pollution  and 
wretchedness  everywhere  to  be  seen  on  the  streets,  from  taking  esierciso/  Tho 
want  of  personal  cleanliness  is  strongly  stated  by  Dr.  Dudgeon.  It  is  to  bo 
xemembered,  however,  that  Pekin  abounds  in  beggai^s.  Eye  diseases,  bronchitis, 
skin  diseases  (especially  scabies),  rheumatism,  and  dyspepsia  are  the  commonest 
afleetions.  Dr.  Smith  makes  the  interesting  remark  that,  while  heemoptysis  is 
easily  produced  in  the  natives  of  China,  consumption  is  not  very  common. 
*  The  natives  spit  blood  with  little  or  no  provocation  at  all,  and  with  but  very 
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little  eyH  ooEUseqaenoes,  Ckmsamption,  however,  appears  to  be  oomparatiTely 
unfrequent.*  Dr.  Dudgeon  reports  some  yery  bad  coses  of  cancrum  oris.  The 
ohildren  axe  badlj  nourished,  and  otherwise  badly  managed.  They  are  not 
weaned  generally  tiU  the  age  oi  three,  four,  or  five  years. 

**  The  medical  m^oioaries  are,  it  may  be  remarked,  more  trusted  in  surgical 
than  in  medical  cases.  They  speak  modestly  of  their  work  and  of  the  slow 
growth  of  oonfidenoB  among  the  people.  One  very  interesting  case  of  removal 
of  large  fibrous  polypus  is  related,  in  which  Dr.  Dudgeon  was  ably  assisted  by 
Dr.  PogQgoff  and  Dr.  Moraohe,  of  the  Bussian  and  Prussian  Legations  respec- 
tively. The  patient  was  a  young  gentleman  of  Sooohow;  and  he  testified  his 
gratitude  by  erecting  tablets  in  the  hospital*  Both  the  Chinese  missionaries 
and  Mr.  Lowe,  of  South  Travanoore,  give  striking  proof  of  the  way  in  which 
distinctions  of  caste  and  rank  are  forgotten  in  the  common  desire  of  all  classes 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  European  medicine. 

**  We  have  said  nothing  of  this  association  of  Medicine  and  Beligion.  It  is 
eminently  a  seemly  one.  It  is  for  Medicine  to  repeat  the  *  miracles  of  healing* 
with  which  Christianity  was  inaugurated.  We  are  proud  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  reports  we  have  been  noticing.  These  reports  show  them  to  be  at  once 
able  members  of  their  profession,  and  worthy  followers  of  Him  who  'went 
about  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  disease  among  the  people.* " 


III.-CHINA.— MISSION  HOSPITAL  AT  HANKOW. 

Haxkow  is  aTn.^t  dty  oh  the  Biver  Yakij-toe,  situated  700  miles  froai  Oh  month, 
in  the  vevr  heart  of  the  Chineit;  Empire.  It  contains  800,000  people,  and  has  opposila 
the  city  of  Wu-CHAXO,  with  200,000  more.  The  Mission  was  established  in  1861  by 
Messrs.  WiLsox  and  JoHX ;  it  has  been  extended  to  both  citi<«,  and  has  an 
out-stnf ion  nt  T&ai-tieu,  on  the  Han.  Tito  NatiTo  Ohtirch  fwnfcaiaa.  thirty -aix 
meiabei<8,  inohidiDg  five  preachers  and  assistants.  The  present  missionaries  are  the 
Revs.^  Messrs.  JouK,  Bhyant,  and  Biiykok,  Tlie  Weslkyax  Mission'  in  lltrnkow 
contivins  three  niiasionaries  aud  o  Church  of  four  members. 


1.— Letteb  from  Mr.  Jonx,  Attgitst  14, 1808. 

« 

'*lMahftppy  to  iiilofm  you  thai  the  building  of  the  nosprrjLL,  of  which  I 
wrote  you  some  time  8dnce»ha8be0uooixipleted,  audthat.we  arc  about  to  oommence 
work.  The  hibtory  of  the  lostitutiea^  up  to  the  present  time,  is  aa  follow? : — 
For  ft  long  time  I  have  deaired  to  see  a  chapel  in  the  Compound,  in  which  the 
Chxspel  might  be  preached  daily  to  the  natives  who  reside  at  this  end  of  the 
town,  and  to  which  the  servaats  employed  by  foreigners  might  be  invited  to 
attend  on  6imday&  About  lour  months  a|;:o  I  mentioned  this  to  two  or  threo 
of^my  mBNaatUe  frieiidf ,  with  tiie  view  of  Obtaining  some  pecuniary  assistance 
from  the  oommudty.  Ihej  gave  me  much  encouragement,  and  promised  & 
render  eveiy  flMifttflnOfr  ia  their  power.  .When,  however,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  oonmmnity,  it  was  found  that  a  much  larger  sum  might  be 
obtained  if  a  hospital,  or  even  a  dispensary,  could  be  added  to  the  preaching 
haU.  This  fact  having  been  communicated  to  me,  I  replied  that  the  idea  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  one  of  my  most  cherished  projects,  but  that  it  oould 
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not  be  OAiried  out  just  then,  as  there  was  no  dootor  on  the  spot  in  oonneotion 
with  our  Sodety,  I  was  then  told  that  Br.  Reid  would  gladly  tmdertake  the 
duties  connected  with  the  medical  department  of  the  work,  ill  ha4  no  bbjeetion 
to  such  an  arrangement.  On  tho  following  day  Dr.  Beid  colled'  on  ino,  and  I 
vas  glad  to  ^d  that  ho  had  heon  thinking  of  the  matter  for  some  tiine ;  that 
his  views  of  tho  character  of  the  w6rk  were  sobei^,  oarneet,  «hd'  pra^oAl  ;•  aind 
that  he  had  Wn  sttldyibg  the  Ohineso  hto^age  for  doveral  months,  ^pai^ly- with 
the  iutention  o|  making  himself  useful  to  the  people  in  thiti  nianner:  '  Tho 
subsequent  botrospondeiico  between  Imn  and  myself  has  been  forwtUNied,  and,  I 
trust,  met  'mth  tlx$  approval  of  the  Direotorsi  Wht^n  it  became  known  thKt  a 
hj?pital  would  1>^  joined  to  the  f reaching  hall,  the  matter  was  token 'Up 
wannly  by^lie  conittiunity,  aid'within  throe  days  the  sum  of  nearly  £300  was 
Bubscrflbe^  ti'Wards  tli^  btiilBing.'  Sliico  then  other  -subscriptions  have  ooiiae  in 
from  diflerbrit  s<)tirco8;  anSthe  whole  amounts  at  present  to  Taols  1822  69.  !Fo 
gecoro  a  builcUifg  .worthy  of  the  Society  and  tho^laco,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
putting  the  Soc;c-ty  4o\irn  forTaels  400,  feeling  assured  that  th«  Direot<MW  we^hld 
not  objoot  to  my  doin^  so  in" the  circumstances.  Havmg paid  Taels  ItiflO'  fdr-ttie 
building,  and  lSs/t22^50'fcrtaedieinee and ftimiture,  we  have  in  hand  abala»oe 
of  Tl3.  '2op  SlV'a'auto  %htfch'\rill  be  amply  stlfftcient  to  taae«t  ilheo^rrent 
expeuaes  of"  th^'  eniiiin^  6ix  tftonfch^.  Prom  all  th&  !}toU  Will '  leawi  that  Wo 
have  had  much  to  exicburage  xur  up  tb  -^e  present  ^jae,  and-  that  wo  oaantidnoe 
our  hospital^work  with  fair  prospects.  The  oommunity  feel  an  intereat  in  tho 
Institution,  and  will,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  support  it  liberally," 

^'For  tWD  0t  Ihrto  weeka  our  work  th«ir  taUeainto  h^obfa^t  QV  h^  piUng 

ba  h«ea  somcvt'li^t.  haipede'd  by  thlj  tablwsT  and  benches  ^unoupGnthtorthiir, 

lunuually  high,  nse  in,  the  water  .this,  or  by  placing  pla,nks  on  hign  ijpefetles. . 

year.  Th^who^  of  tbo  (foreign  settle'^  '  Many  houses  are  QomplMtely  submerged, 

meat  ia  jfeoin  .two  .^  /sli'feeJt;  under  and  many  iiorei  arosoMi)  Jtist.  peeping 
water,  '  Wo    have   about  ttiroo,  feet.  ^  out;  o|tl^ohj  "jfratotygra^^^     pttainosa' 

around  our  honses.    Whilst  several  of  is  at  a  stand-still,  both  among  the 

tlie  foreign  houses  have  their  lower  *  iiatives  and  foreigners ;  the  prices  of 

rooms  mvaded  1w^*^  i^w^oij^fl,  t*^^«)SS  ^  ^^^^B  T^pi^y*  ^^  ^^^h 


iter  WfTOV  begmning  t 
Icanng  w  lowest  'r(5o5ig'  't^o'-!e«t  "  setttr'  It'^ia^UtrUng©  phinwttfenonl ia. 
abQve!iii^ch.  "lSui';su(^'t^^  Beethefee-  boats  w«iding>1*«ri  wayi 

have,  nww '  wil^ne^^  ^TKJ"  t1iotighokriniiOTOWT8t!fee(tii,aiid' i^iw» 

whokcrfiio'''cQufltry'fo6^^'  -tiath^Aatim^  /Inbi.vonr.M«)Ufla».^ 

vagt  sa^'w^^fiveiy^^  '  '^YbU-^l  Wabl^'-to  loiati.BobieiddiBa  of  ^ 

our  iio^knb^'is1[i  dur'-'ste^ 

ourgi^'lVo^^  T^^^r- 

ol^^^io^l^viY^Q^ii'^^rt^  "t^h^  ^rotf  a*e  tol4  tiiat  the  total  .two 

ed.  iffiiS^c^^  'of tih*'riV£*p^fWfflitslb^;w»fcikwdViano' 

hutsaaioj^J  tj^ycaii,  aid  tryai^d  '  less  'than*  •  f^rty-ikfalo  tet,  whioh  ia 

make  iW'JaHtalilc  '%j  convertntg  About^ix  or  seven  feefc  higher  than  the 
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point  to  whioh  it  ordinarily  attains. 
But  it  sometimes  rises  seTen  or  eigdit 
feet  higher  than  it  is  now.  In  a  little 
work  written  some  years  ago,  I  find 
the  foUoiring  statcnnent.  of  *  Water 
CalaBiities'  whith  ha/re  beftdlea  this 
plaee:— In  the  year  1882  the  water 
rose  nnnsually  high  (about  as  high  as 
it  is  a0w»  the  peojile  say).  In  1849  it 
rose  two  English  feet  higher  than  it 
had  done  in  1832.  But  the  great  flood 
whieh  dehtgBd  the  whole  plaee  ooduired 
in  1860.  ¥<xt  more  than  thirty  days, 
in   the   fifth   and   sixth   months,   it 


water  had  reached  its  highest  point, 
nine  houses  out  of  every  ten  had  been 
deserted;  and,  when  the  water  re- 
treiited,  two  out  of  every  throe  of  the 
houses  of  the  poov  w«ve  left  in  mina. 
Brovisions  heoame  searee,  send  con- 
sequently dear,  so  much  so,  that 
shopkeepers  would  sell  ojiky  to  old 
customers.  Thieves  als6  multiplied 
rapidly ;  >ut  the  f^ars  of  the  people 
W^  worse  than,  the  nsality,  lor  they 
landed  ev«ry  sound,  sneh  as  thai  of  a 
dog  or  a  cat,  to  le  the  foot-tread  of  a 
burglar.     The  water  rose  about  scfvm 


poured  like  a  mountain  torrent ;  ttSG     'tsSt  higher  this  year  than  the  preoed- 


rain,  rushing  down  from  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  sounded  like  a  waterfall. 
The  Tangtsi  kept  rising  ibid  spreading 
till  all  the  houses  in  the  place  looked' 
like  so  many  duok-^ecds  floating  in 
the  water.  The  rich  removed  into 
Wuchang;  thousands  tbok  up  ti^eir 
abode  on  the  fianyang  Hill  and  other 
hills  on  the  fianyang  side.     Iho  poor, 


ing..'  It wa^ an. lawful apectacle;  and 
the  sc^ne  of  w^tchedivBs^  and  porerty 
which  the  i&ood  left  behind  it  was 
unspeakably  sad  to  behold. 

"Though  w^  arp  now  ccnflned  to 
bur  isl^d  hpix^eSy  and  compelled  to 
forego  many  privilege  which,  we  are 
wont  to  eiyoy^it  soothes  Qur  sorrows 
a  litilo  to  kixow,,iliai  it  ^lig^t.have 


clung  to  their  d^elBngs  as  long  as'  .bccnworsp;  and,  that^  compared. with 
they  could;  and  'hundred]^  of  thorn  Hh^  sufforers  of'  TSoO-w^' have  much 
perished  miserably.    Long  before  the  '  reason  to  bo  than(ful.^'   , 

After '«»e*ivin*  Sir.  John's  iht  l6ttrf,'and  -coti'sidcirnig'tko  imp'ortant  op- 
portunitit*s'for  Usofulnb^s  opened' to  thorn  by 'Dr..  Iloid^skjf^a  offer  ajid  the 
hearty  iibcmlily  of  their  .frioi^ds  \d,  5^n]^aw,ttlierDii)e?t9i^  parsed  ihq  iJallow- 
ing  Bcsolutions : —         •  ,  -        .     ..  •    r  ;     • 


r- 


.BES0LUTI0K9  0?  TH£  Dltt^PIOnS,  @£F&rEW£ftK  3|U).  19^.<      . 

*<  That  the  establishment  of  the  Mission  Hospital  and  Dispensary  in  Baakow 
as  a  branch  of  the  Mission  be  cordii^^y  #PP^^!^«^  l  ?^^  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Directors  be  presented  to  Bobebt  Maxwell,  Esq.,  and  the  English  conunui^ty 
at  Ha]!ik!6w,  fbrr  the  great  libbrality  the^  have  shoyn  fii  .ils  Osta1)lisimidnt,  and 
f  o»  theli'  generomr  euppbrt  df  the  Mission  since  i^  comtiienceincnt ;  and'that  the 
sum  of  AWi  itOAs,  vequ6sied  b^  M^r.^Tblm  for  the  'cottiii>leiioti'  of  tli6  sctfetne,  be 
granted  from  the  flittds  lying  in  Shanghae.'  ^;TttAT'  the  otfbr'  of  lir. '  Skid  lo 
supeHnti^^  the  HoBpital'be  accepted  >0ir!th  thankd,  and  ibat  the  institution  be 
placed  in  his  char^.  -■''''  ^  ^'^      r^^-r.-/  .  .ir.i.  ••  ...  i.   . 

"TftArlhi  thanks  if  ^te  :^6drd  ie  presented  Wl^r.'  t*ft!^kEW,''  of ',:^ankW 
and  to  Dr.  E^li,  of  tlo^g-kong,'  for  theif  kind  medical*  services  gr^tiitously 
rendered  to  the  Misision  families  iii  those  places.*^ 
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IV.— SALEM  MISSION. 


.    >  f> 


biilcs  ftnd  coikMuas  a  ptpwUftioiv of  1»200^000  .pfloi>lek<  Thd  profvince'  te.li«t  atid  dvy\  \mt 
i^  w;iteml  by  rains  and  by  the  atx'eama  which.  jHUir  &Diii  iU^  ^a>>iruyflUtfs»  «a4  i» 
irrijpited  ftom  Vast  tanks,  sonic  of '  ^-iiich  are  a  mile  in  tluiuietef..  Coffee,  cotton, 
K^a,  cl^  and  irott^nrv  f^roclivftM'hii  Ittfge  ({tlftRtlCks.' '  Thi^'prDmce  Contains  sovem 
iurgu  tovss,  tbfl  prui«»iAl  ofwliiehMw^AliEM  |i)id  TKiBA^roHB. .  Jioth  ore  od  th^iMitway, 
;Hui  }>oth  are  Stations,  of  the  fission,  TUe  town  of  Ra:(.kx  eoiitoiivs  dO,000  <nU:4'^^>^tLt4. 
Tbi'  Mis<aon  tras  Jtmndca  in  1827 -by  Mr.  Hefiry  Crisp.  For  twenty  yciiV  it  enjoy  oil 
lUf  »moeir  of  ifir.  hOchletr  andirift  distliiguiiiheit  foftts^bofttiin^nndindtis'tria}  schoolK. 
Tbf  NatiT«  CUi|i«h  (v^ntMu^  eijUy.  ononJiirrs,  |kii4'  tlie  ChjrU^iaAi  dciamiuiitf  ooa«dirfta  :of 
-it>  iadividuaK  T^e  missionary  at  Salem  is  the  fiey^W^  ^  Moui^I^  ^  l^is(CoU^Aguti  atj 
TriMtore  is  tfteFcr:  Jf.  Piraurs.    Bott  went  toliiaia  iri  I?61.     ,  " 

1.— TiLoiV' Lsrm'  o*  Mb.  If oUrmt,  €cfrofe«*  AnW;  »8Mf;    "'  ''' ' 

"As regards  the  great  'yrbrk,  liie  wprk  of  bur ^e,  yqu.wiU.'bo j:lad  to  Ipiow 
that  WB  ate  permitted' to  witxieas'somo  inficatibi  of  tlje  Meier's  blessing,} ;  TJje. 
spirit  of  iii4tdty  and  res^Iessiies£r  eyeiyirbere  abrpad  among  ihe^  C<^9^kL  ^  ^ 
pronunent  Bigh  6f  the  time&(.  X  ^  con\n^n(^,^frpmper^i;pl  Qj^pervoAic^^ai^d^^ 
reliable  testiinotiy,  that  distrust  of  the  old  system  is  rjipidly  o;a  .the  jnjoywseiL- 
that  terynlariy  i^rtmwfirdly  conyitXced  of  the  truth,  and^atthp  ae#aejwtiijJi^.*9Vj 
is,  not  fo  mu<9i 'conviilion.is'  inpri^  courage  to  4wit  it;,  out,  '^p  ^fave^  JJiapk, 
CM,  some  iiisfeiii6ek iii  wMcli  Wnvictipn  has  lieeii'followed^'by/'open,^on|o8^oa^ 

offaiA  in^^c^stis.'    Dtirihg  tiis'year'l  have"  1>een  privileged  to  baptize  ninp, 

^ ,  ,.       -•  .,      I't         ": .    ::  '  V '.J -    .'•'**  iv    *^  '''^'    *  '-   -'^'k' '  '.  ~~- 
Minits,  ofimom^silc  vero  converts  from  neathenism,. the  .romam^e^^^rppoi. 

Bomaaiam.    Among  llid  formei'  Were  sbme* mtoresting  cases, ' exemptifymg  the '* 

tiuth.of  j^ saying ttwi  43  ;y?jlttep,.  [Qp^^^f^p^  ;4?>^  ^nqfter i,IQ$p^,|  wH&e 


Tcrts,  freely  translated  from  their  own  palmyra-loaf  letters.  —  :  -:!  :  '  i'  ^  'l    ;  • 

"  0  that  we  may  be  roused  by  such  instances  to  sow  on  beside  all  waters, 

confident  that" %6o!ic(t  brlatef  *  Ho1hfrt'Sdw6tll*in4lie  that l^ap^ti'sliall  rejoice 

**  ^or  are  w(^  ^i^pu^,  qq^bbi^  of,  ^ ,  fcap*  y^piplf  pffp^^thf^^l^K tl^(i»^^    ,, 
pTogrefisin  our  iTatiye^hiii^t  h^.  J^,^  pi;b£fj^}i^y(^J^ 
Mn  deUghj»a  topWryainjJV^^ing.*^^     ^^7m*  ^^B*5y-^»®WMtM^Ye  iMw.-. 
for  the  salvatjij)ii,  of  tjjeir  ,^i^^)j<pr8,^.  fJ^f4)Kf  injiQ.,iclf}j^^-^o]jl9^^B..  Jitter, 
tod  mu£3i..mofe  «pi^  at,  ftf.  ^,,wW,fft^n.;^|eii9,;^  . 

throne  of  grace  on  their  oeKalf.    Kot     first  tuHe.  .  „.  ^    ^ .  ^;,(  ,j,  i,.,.,, ;  ^ 

longago,^u|mg  a^eatj|i<i!|ifefijrt,^<)mo, ,  ,./\,l  pA.t^anlKli4,torbip.aWfl^;ar?pprt 
six  or  eigl^t  of  our  ^people  volu^iarjly  somp  imj>rqvec(ief^t  |n  th9  p^pidjM^ojgb  gf 
^accompanied  us,  taking tiheir turn,  and:  the,,d^tr^t, ,  ^^e,  dif)|ro^  jbJ9f^,,lw 
otherwise  assisting  in  the  street  preach-  been  most  severe,  and,  of  course,  has 
^S'   We  were  thus  able  to  work  the     affected  our  Christian  poor  among  the 
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rest.  We  have,  therefore,  been  com- 
pelled to  make  special  efforts  for  their 
relief.  Food  has  been  distributed 
among  thorn  daily  for  the  last  two  or 
three  months.  The  Honourable  D. 
Arbuthnot,  our  collector  here,  in  reply 
to  my  application  for  aid,  very  cour- 
teously placed  at  my  disposal,  for  the 
relief  our  Christian  poor,  Bs.  100  of  the 
QoTomment  Belief  Grant,  which,  with 
sx>ecial  subscriptions  given  by  our 
Native  Church  members  and  others, 
has  sufficed  so  far  to  meet  the  demand. 
As,  however,  some  months  must  elapse 
before  prices  will  be  so  materially 
affected  as  to  be  a  real  relief  to  iihej>oor, 
something  must  stiU  be  done  to  help 
them.  Plenteous  rain  has  fallen  in  the 
whole  of  the  district ;  in  several  places 


the  tanks  have  burst,  thus  rendering 
the  prospects  of  some  parts  of  the 
country  gloomy,  notwithstanding  the 
removal  of  drought.  God  grant  that, 
by  these  terrible  things  in  righteoos- 
noss,  the  land  may  be  prepared  for  a 
speedy  and  general  reception  of  the 
Gospel.  Especially  do  I  hope  that  the 
minds  of  the  educated  dasses  may  be 
brought  by  these  fearful  dispensations 
to  feel  more  deeply  the  essential  weak- 
ness of  their  old  S3rst6ms.  It  has 
always  been  a  source  of  humiliation  to 
me  to  see  that  we  reach  so  little  into 
the  higher  circles  of  Indian  society. 
The  re£fpectable  classes,  the  better 
castes,  the  educated,  stiU  hold  aloof, 
and  the  results  of  work^  as  regards 
such,  is  as  low  as  it  well  can  be." 


v.— MISSION  IN  BELGAUM. 

Bblgaitm  is  a  large  diBtrict  on  the  south  edge  of  the  Bombay  Preaidouoy^  and  on  th« 
nortli-west  border  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  It  liea  close  to  the  district  of  Duarwar, 
which  is  one  of  the  ]»rincipal  cotton  fields  of  India.  Tlie  ground  is  high,  and  the  climate 
is  healthy.  The  district  of  Belgaum  contains  nearly  a  million  of  people.  The  town, 
with  Ihe  neighbouring  to^-n  of  Shaporb,  contains  20,000  people.  Though  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mahratta  country,  the  language  spoken  is  the  Canarese.  Tlie  Missiou 
was  founded  in  1820.  Tliere  are  two  lJ"ative  Churches  containing  forty-eight  meniliers, 
and  the  Mission  enjoys  the  services  of  four  excellent  evangelists,  one  of  wh^m  is  in 
charge  of  the  ont-station  at  Bail  Hongnl.  The  present  missioiuurios  are  Mei«^  BicncoK, 
AVauehak,  and  Smith,  of  whom  Mr.  Bo3'Qoa  has  been  in  India  since  182S, 


1,— Gbeat  Sqabgity  in  th£  Deccan.    Letter  fbosi  Kr.  Beynoit  to 

De.  Tidman,  Octobeb  10th,  1866. 

**  Yon  must  hare  doubtless  seen  in  the  papers,  and  heard  from  the  brethren 
in  Bengal  and  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  of  the  dreadful  dearth  which  prerrails 
all  over  the  country,  and  what  fearfol  havoc  famine  has  made  in  some  plaoes  in 
Bengal,  and  more  especially  in  Orissa,  the  land  of  Juggrtmant,  wher^  thousanda 
and  tens  of  thousands  have  perished  from  want.  Scarcity  and  high  prices  pre< 
vail  everywhere.  All  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  for  more  than  two  years 
sold  here  at  a  higher  price  than  they  have  been  in  the  famine  diatriclti.  I  was 
out  among  the  people  last  month ;  of  course  there  is  a  gtent  deal  of  distress. 
What  we  caU  'j61a'  in  Canarese,  and  'jowaree'  in  Hindoostanee,  the  ^  great 
millet,'  in  various  kinds,  is  the  staff  of  life  with  the  people.  In  former  years  it 
sold,  when  cheap,  for  sixty  soers  the  rupee,  and  generally  forty.  It  now  sells 
for  seven,  wheat  five,  and  rice  five.  Our  seer  is  about  two  pounds.  In  this  part 
of  the  country  the  people  haye  hitherto  got  on  pretty  well.    With  us,  I  behere 
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that  the  oanse  of  the  searoity  has  been  chiefly  o-wing  to  the  great  demand  and 
the  conseqaont  high  price  for  cotton,  so  that  the  farmers  have  hardly  sown 
enough  of  the  cereals  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country ;  so  that  our  scarcity  and 
liisame  are  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  that  hasting  to  get  rich  which  has  seized 
50  many  classes  in  India,  and,  whilst  it  has  enriched  tlie  cultivators,  has  pro- 
duced general  insolvency  among  nearly  all  the  native  cotton  merchants  in  Bom- 
bay. The  cultivators  of  this  part  of  the  country  have  immensely  profited  by 
th:  high  prices.  This  is  the  case  with  some  of  our  native  Christians  at  Boil 
Eongul.  I  hox>e  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  it.  The  high  prices  of  every 
firticle  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  generality  of  our  countrjTnon  to  make  two 
eid-5  meet.  We  have  cause  for  thankfulness  that  stem  famine  has  not  made  its 
appearance  among  us.  This  year  we  have  the  promise  of  an  excellent  harvest, 
th-tagh,  in  consequence  of  so  much  cultivation  of  cotton,  I  do  not  think 
tliit  there  will  be  any  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  different  grains. 

'*I  am  going  out  to-morrow  to  Beil  Hoxgul.  Some  of  the  inquirers  there 
h%\o  broken  caste  and  come  out.  Paul  has-  written  to  me,  and  requests  mo  to 
go  out  as  soon  as  I  can.  In  the  district  there  are  a  number  of  interesting  caseg, 
r.5  vol!  OS  here.    Qod  is  doing  his  work,  and  is  working  in  a  way  that  we  knov 

2.— MissioNABY  Aid  to  the  Sick. 


''In  traveDing  among  the  people  I 
have  put  up  in  any  places  that  were  open 
to  me,  often  in  the  midst  of  sickness  and 
d'^ith,  especially  when  cholera  broke 
out.  Often  I  have  had  several  cases  in 
ray  immediate  vicinity ;  pilgrims  they 
were,  like  yourself,  without  a  home,  ex- 
cept that  we  were  on  different  messages. 
There  was  often  a  pleasure  in  admi- 
ni^oring  to  their  wants,  in  assisting 
find  giving  them  medicine,  and  when 
pa  found  a  case  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
retuimng,  as  it  were,  to  life,  more 
perhaps  from  the  sight  of  the  white 
face  imparting  oonfidonce  than  the 
fact  of  medicine.  In  cholera  the 
Hindoos  are  eo  dreadfuUy  alarmed 
that  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  seem 
to  be  lost.  Not  having  had  the  small- 
IK)x,  I  have  a  greater  dread  of  it  than 
chokra.  Heire,  again,  the  Lord  has 
vonderfiffly  preserved  me.  When 
Iromhome  I  bave  often  been  in  the 


midst  of  it,  and  at  one  time  I  recollect 
putting  up  in  a  small  and  dirty  pagoda, 
where  there  were  four  oases  of  virulent 
small-pox.  "We  shall  require  Just  now  all 
the  funds  we  can  procure  in  the  country 
to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
Mission  in  extending  our  borders. 

**  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  continue 
pretty  sti^oug  in  health,  and  able  to 
take  my  full  portion  of  labour  in  the 
Mission,  and  never  have  I  felt  a  stronger 
assurance  of  the  importance  and  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  missionary.  Let 
ns  bo  strong  in  faith.  We  may  not  see 
them — glorious  triumphs  axo  nigh  at 
hand.  To  you  it  must  be  a  souroe  of 
satisfaction,  after  your  long  official 
connection  with  the  Society,  to  feel 
that  yon  have  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  your  brethren  in  the  mission- 
ary field.  What  a  happiness  it  is  to 
identify  ourselves  with  the  triumph  of 
the  Redeemer's  cause," 
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VI.— OUR  MONTHLY  RECORD. 

1.  Widows'  and  Gbpuakb'  FuND.—It  is  greatiy  to  be  regroUed  that,  owing 
to  the.  beaiy  raia  and  the  duninLshed  congregatiozus  of  the  first  Sabbath  in 
JawLary^  a  very  serious  deficiency  has  taken  place  in  theSACRAHBXi::Ai«  Offee- 
na^s  to  the  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Pund.  There  vaa  a  diininutlon  of  the  same 
kind  last  y^ ;  and  friends  have  suggested  whether  tbe  poiiod  of  the  year  at 
wluc)i.the  oollection  is  made  might  not  be  changed.  Under  present  eircam- 
stA^CQS,  the  Directors  invite  the  special  attention  of  thtr  Churobes  to  tho  matter, 
imd  tri^t:J^hat  t^e  defijcienx3y  in  the  fund  may  be  made  up. 
.^A.Ds^T^.or  Mits.  NfiWPPBT*— 'Amongst  many  rooent  trials  from  ncknffis 
and  death,  the  Travancore  Mission  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  Bndd(>n 
deM^Trf  ^B^  )f£WTO^T«  the  ?Rdfe  of  theBev.  G.  0.  Newport,  of  Pareydialey. 
^itl^eir  th^  biri^h  of  .hoF  son,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  '*  she  graduaUysatik  through 
fhe^i^.exlMUistipQ,  and  died  on  Wednesday  the  2'ith."  Mrs*  Newport  had  been 
ia  India  only  lour  years»  but  her.  loving*  oonsist0ht»  prayerful  life,  won  for  her 
g^n^^V.^^i^'^'^^.;^^  regard. .  Her  estimate  of  the  work  she  had  done  for  the 
mjij»  pQx^ei^  and{  the/ school  childr^i  was  a  humble  oua ;  nevertiieless,  on 
her  dying  bed  she  said  to  her  husband,  ''  Tell  them  inEagiaadthat  I  did  what 

^,  DEAxk  o^'T^  Bey*  W.  Huj;«YER,-^-Oa.  the.  let  of /Novenihar,  Mr. 
Qiljyer  yisited  t^  Mission. Hqusc^  to  say4areife]lr pn  ^  iretiim  ta  Jamaica. 
ip^.  i^efiiirn  Tnjij]  brought  ;iews  fronvMr.,  Gardner,  of  lQngstoft».that  ho  was  ill 
fsl  ye^ow,  lev^ .;  and  on  the  last  day  of  ihfi  year  t]^  n^  mail  showed  thai  he 
yf^B^^ffA*..  It  was*  a  ^at  shock  to  those  who  had  ^o  reoently  pdcrted  from  him: 
]^y.Wi  1)^1^. gre^ite?rtp  those  who  just  received  him  back  in  the.^hiere  of  his 
kl^urp,  ^to,^e^lum,d^«  ,  Mr.  Hillyer  had  labour^  jn  Jamaica  oa  a  missicasry 
si;Q^  jl^.  .a9d  had  charge  of  the  station  of  Davyton., .  Very  ^m^  and  unob- 
tqa^yp  Iniiis  manners^  he  worked  steadily  and  weU,  iiad  was  greatly  belored 
by  the. pepylepf  his  charge.' 

,,4.  ,P^TH,  oFTiiB  Eev.  E.  J,  Thomas,  OP  Peking.— Last  July  the  people 
cjf.Oorea  excited  the  resentment  of  the  French  Government  a^d  oljthe  civilized 
"worldir  by  the  l^barous  murder  of  several  Soman  Gatholio  pEiests. .  Aa  ezpedi- 
tLon^was  ^i^Aued*  and  Mr.  Tiip^i^^  who  had  recently  complete^  a  long 
if^y^xjf^f  t^ugh  Corea,  offered  to  accompany  the  adnural,  and  pROoeeded  to 
the  )po^x>{  Q^efoo  for  that  purpose.  The  admiral  being  deltayAd*  Mr*  Thomas, 
ftg^inst  the-urgeat  remonstranoes  pf  friends,?  persisted  ia  goi^g  over  to  Oorea 
in  an  Aiaencafi  vessel^  i^e  G^n^al  Sherman.  This  ship  refM)bed  the  co«^ 
p^rf¥>^^  up  onp  pf  the  rivers,  and  g^rounded  on  a  sand-^bank.  Thd  Coreans 
took,  its,  peoijl^  for  pirates  and  enemies,  captured  the  or^w  i^nd  paaaeogers, 
breaded  :fhem  pb^  ^.ore,  and  ^t  the  vessel  on  .fire.  Two  pi^ipsta^  jreoontly 
es(H^pe4  .^^^  porea*  considec  that  no  hope  whatever  oxi^ts'^iat  any  of  the 
passengers  were  saved.  Apart  from  the  sad  result,  the  Pireotora  deeply  regret 
thsi,  Mr.  Thoma^  should  have  quitted  his  work  in  Beking,  a^id  still  moTB  that 
he  .should  have  unwisely  persevered  in  returning  to  Oove»,  where  no  good 
00UI4  be  accomplished.    Mr,  Thomas  went  out  to  China  in  1863. 

.6,  l(wsi  John  WiixiAMS.--The  last  mail  brought  intelligeaoe  that  the  ship 
had  completed  her  repairs  in  dock  at  Sydney,  and  sailed  once  more  for  the 
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LLuids  on  NoTember  loth.  Serend  cases  of  goods  belonging  to  the  mission- 
aries bad  been  damaged  by  sea  water ;  but  these  were  replaced  by  new  goods 
porcfaasBd  in  Sydii^,  so  that  the  missionaries  would  suffer  only  from  the  delay. 

6.  Bepa&tuhe  og?  Missiokaries. — On  Wednesday,  Bocembcr  12th,  Mr.  JoEoe^ 
HxTEsrs  Walto^t,  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  reinforce  the  Bangalore  Mis- 
Qcn,  was  ordained  as  a  ndssionaiy  in  Bectory  Place  Chapel,  Woolwich.  His 
pislor,  the  Bev.  W.  Qnx,  presided,  and  offered  the  ordination  prayer;  Dr. 
Kolkns described  miasiona^  work  in  India;  andMf.  C9iarlton,  of  Flymoiith, 
ddiicRd  fhef  charge.  Mr.  Walton  sailed  on  December  20tb,  by  the  P.  and  0. 
steamer,  from  Southampton.  2.  On  November  20th,  the  Ber.  D.  HoKittsr,  of 
Bolhffihithe,.  left  by  mail  steamer  for  Hong  Kong,  having  accepted  Qte  ^natge 
of  the  En^iah  Ghnrclk  ia  that  Colony . 

7.  AmuvAi.  OF  MissiONARi&s.— 1 .  On  the  2 1st  of  October,  the  8ey.  W.  Wntris 
udllh.  Whyto,  with  Mrs.  Hall  ahd  tw6  childrdn,  arrived'at  Madraet.  We 
regret  to  add  that:2&JWhyte  was  vei7  ill,  bnd  that  there  is  Httfe  prospebt  of 
his  being  able  to  enter  on  the  Mission  work  for  which  he  had  gone  but.— ^2.  4lie 
Cakutla  Miasioa  hat  been  reinforoed  by  the  safe  arrival  of  ik^  Be^.  if .  itAYixm 
o&  OetolMr  20th,  andof  the  B«v.  Messrs.  Slater  emd  WiLKiks,  with  their  wiires, 
onthearthofDeeember,  

S.  Recext  Additions  to  ths  Churches  m  Shakghat.  Messrs.  MutitH£Ad 
ATD  QwBf4*-^*''Vf4  have  ten-  nalivo  teachers  at  present,  and  ten  Mission  Stiticrtis : 
tvo  in  8luii^)Mi«(nd  eight  in  different  parts' of  the  province.^  Beside' these,  Iherd 
is  th»  Hospital  dftirch,  pre^ded  over  by  a  iative  pastor.  The  jireserit  ntnnber  of 
»wttbosi«4145,  iS^ofwhom  were  received  last  year. '  YoumayjpeAapstefel 
'^iipnsed  that  the  ^tol  Humberis  so  small  compared  wltii  the  large  nmkibdt 
Romdlasfcyesr*;  Imt  i^e  apparent  anomaly  has  aii  easy'thoug)rmehinkH6T^ 
cipknatioti. .  During  t&e  la;te  Tai-ping  rebellion,' ^hich  raged  ^^ii  fe^i^ 
havoe  tibough'tliSis  province,  thousands  6n  thousands,'  I ^may  say  inliliiMd, 
diedeidisr  byihe^  «Wdl<d,  of  hunger^  or  disease.  Hamlets,  vlllages;'and  fxUMi^ 
^^  swept  away  like  chaff  before  the  storm.  In  the  general  deibt^ittJoi, 
ee^snl  jAaftes-  itt  iMc^  our  Society  had  flourishing  Ohtbrcherw^r^  entit^ly  W^t 
inny.  In  ilr«  pSaides  liot  ohe  was  left  to  tell  ihs  doom  of  the  oihertr;  in  o^hdf 
viOags  ojHf  the'pacftoFeeoaped  to  make  known  the  tragicf  fate,  of  ms  flocit;  "sfl 
of  whom  po^idiad.  This,  of 'course,  greatly  ditninished  the  nuMb^  6t  chtutih^' 
s>«nbm,tiMughw^h6pe  ft  increased  the  nufnber  of  those  before  tll^  tfatbhd- 
who  ais  *  f»:ia%h«'kM-  (yf  fiittim.'  IVom  thid  account yoti  Will' s()e'  so^^tiUiii^' 
of  thA  tHsls^aad'eiifio^gements  the  missionaries  have  ha^  in  %M^  pari  t5f  il^ 
Hase^'a  .tiaegplwd*  B  seenii^  to  me  th^  success,  bot^  here  koA  hi  tU^'  6Vh^ 
Puti(  «l  (AIna,  ia'ghi^M  than  we  could  have  expected. '  If  we  ijonkd^'  the^ 
tenaekmsM^Withlrfiioh^the  Ol&ese  clin^  tb  ^e  pa^;  iSielhdSbi^r^d^'^h' 
whuhtkey  tognaidth^'eterftkl  Muto,  Iflieif- ha1^'t)f'  ^^ffytibb^'  fiA^l  JidL' 
^<b«>nMH^ift%eir,0wn'iWfliyB,'^d:tiklen  look'at  ihe  Mcce^  ^tH' "ifhkl^the' 


mimion  Sunday  rinee  I  have  been  hero  theni  have  been  two,'  filree,  oif  ictttr 
*<^oiife  ta  dor  Shanghfd  Ohuroh,  and  the  same,  I  think,  may  be  said  of  nearly 
«U  our  Ottt-statioiis."— (JWw  a  letter  of  the  Eev,  G.  8,  Often,) 
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NEW  TEAR*S  SACRAMENTAL  OFFEEING  TO  WIDOWS'  FUND. 


LON&ON  AKO  ITS  ViCINItY. 


Abner  Chapel  •  •  •  6 
Blackheath  .  ,  .  .  1« 
Clapton  .  .  .  •  as 
Croydon:  South  find  Cha.  2 
Forest  Gate.  •  •  •  1 
Greenwich  Road .  .  .  t 
Harccourt  Chapel,  Canon- 
bury 


nighntte  .  .  •  • 
Homaey:  Park  Chapel  . 
Keniinffton  t  .  .  • 
I.cwisham :  Union  Chapel 
louKhborouKh  ParkChapel 
I«ver  Clapton  .  .  . 
Mlddleton  Rond  .  . 
New  Colleae  Chapel  ,  . 
Norwood:  Lower  •  • 
Old  Gravel  Pit  Chapel  . 
Paddington  Chapel 


9 
9 

» 
6 
8 
5 

U 
5 
5 

95 

15 


16  % 

IS  8 

0  0 

4  3 

IS  0 

%  0 

10  10 

15  7 

4  6 

0  0 
14  0 

1  7 

5  0 
•  11 
4  7 


10 
0 
0 

ParkChapel,CamdenTown  16   0 

t 
8 

8 


2 
8 
1 
2 


Pentonville  Road 

St.  John's  Wood 

Slon  New  Chapel        •       • 

Sutherland  Chapel     .       . 

Tottenham :    High   Cross 

Conf^reKational  Chapel  .200 
Totteridse  .  .  .  .400 
Trinity  Chapel.Poplar  .  0  11  9 
Union  Chapel, Brixton  Rill  4  It  9 
Union  Chapel,  Islington  .  21  14  9 
Walthamstowi  Marsh  St.  7  0  0 
Weigh  House  .  .  .  18  IS  4 
Woolwich:  Rectory  Flaco  6  8  8 
York  Road  Chapel  .  .500 
W.  C.  Oellibrand.  Esq.  .700 
Pr.Lockhart      .       .       .830 


CoVlfTlT  AHO  AaxOAO. 

Alderton  •  •  •  •  0  lO  6 
AUerton.K.E.A.  .  .076 
Alston  .       .       .       .       .    0 10   0 

Annnn 110 

Atherstonct  ColeshiUSt .  1  16  0 
Bacup  .       «       .  .10   0 

Bomet 2  0   0 

Barrington  .  .  .  .  0  17  0 
Bath  I  Annrle  Chapel  .  10  •  0 
Battles  Bnage  .  .  .  0  16  6 
BelTedere  .  •  •  .462 
Bingley  .  .  .  .10  0 
Birmingham  t  Carr's  Lane  15  0  0 
Bishops  Stortford  .  .  10  0  0 
Blackburn  i  Chapel  Street  2  18  0 
Blandfbrd    .  .810 

Bolton t  Mawdsl«y Street.  8  0  0 
Boston  Spa  .  •  .  ,050 
Bradford  (Torksbln}!— 

College  Chapel  .400 
GreenfleldChapel  15  6 
Ilortonl^ne  .  10  0  0 
Xcigblcgr  .  .800 
Lister  Hills.  .  2  U  0 
Saleai  Chapel    •  7  12  0 


Brentwood  .  •  •  •  ft  0 
Bridgwater '.  .  .  •  1  0 
Brightui :  London  Road  .  4  10 
Union  Street  .  9  11 
Bristol:  Arley  Chapel  .  12  6 
Highbury  Chapel  27  10 


0 
0 
8 
9 
U 
2 
9 
G 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
0 
10 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Buckingham       .'  .26 

ISumley:  Bethesda  Chapel  2  2 
Wcstgate  Chapel  8  12 
Burton-on>Trent  .  .  0 18 
Buxton :  T.  Gates,  Esq.  •  1  1 
Cambridge  .  .  •  .  2  19 
Cannock  •  .  •  .08 
Chesham  .  .  .  .12 
Chester:  Commonhall  St.  8  0 
Chinley  .  .  .  .11 
Chorley:  St.  Qeotge'sSt.*  2  7 
Cockermouth  .  .  .26 
Dartmouth  .  .  .  *  1  2 
Uemerara:  Buxtoa  .  .10 
Dorchester  .  •  •  •  1  0 
Dunmow  •  •  •  .20 
Earlsheaton  «  .  .  1  11 
Edmonton  and  Tottenham 

Chureh  .  •  •  •  4  M 
Elland  .  .  .  .  .  0  It 
Exeter:  Castle  Street  .  6  12 
Fareham  .  .  .  .20 
Folkstone  •  .  •  «  8  11 
Frome :  ZIon  Chapel .  .  4  10 
Oomersal     .  •       •   2 15 

Great  Berkhempstead  .  8  0 
Great  Eversdea  .  •  i  1  15 
Gaernscy :  Eldad  Chapel  .  2  15 
Guildford  .  •  •  .50 
Uales^Torth  •  .  •  .20 
Halstead:  New  Cong«  Ch.  2  1 
Hartlepool  .  .  .  .20 
HardepooU  West  .  .18 
Harwich  .       .       .20 

Hockmondwike  I     Qeoige 

Street  Chapel  •  •  .10 
Heme  Bay  •  •  •  .18 
Hertford  .  .  •  .  1  U 
Hull :  Hope  Chapel  •  .55 
Ilfracombe:   per  Rer.  Q. 

Waterman  .  •  •  0 17 
Lancaster  .      .      ,60 

Launocston  (Comtrall)  .  1  6 
Levenshidme  .  .  .17 
Lincoln  .  •  •  .SO 
Liseard.  .  .  .  .58 
Ditto,  1866  .  .  .  .  4  12 
Liverpool:  Great  Oeorge 

Street       .      .      .       .  26 17 10 
Waterloo  Chil., 
per  Mr.  J.  O. 
Jones      .       .77 
Wavertreet       .  9  0 
Long  Sutton       .      •      .20 
Lowestoft    .       .       .       . .  8 12 
Luton  t  CongrcgatlonalCh.    6   0 
Manchester  i      Rusholme 

Road   .       .  12  8 

ZionCiiapel  •  10  1 

Market  Weighton      •      .10 

Masborough       •      •      «  4 16 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 

0 

i 

0 

6 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


MatudaMf  •      fl      •      * 

Milton-aext-Slttiagboame 
Moor  Green  ..     . 

Newport  (Mon.),  Dock  St. 
North  Petherton 
Norwich:  Chapel  in  Field 

Old  Meeting  . 
Nottingham:  Albion  Cha. 
Oakhill  .... 
Oldham  United  Conunu* 

nion 

Oundle  .... 
PlymoaCht  ShenpeUCk.  . 
PontefhMt  .... 
Poole  .  •  •  fl  • 
Portland  •  *  •  . 
Portobello  .  ;  •  . 
Portsea:  Kina  Street 
Rochdale :  Mlitoa  ClniTdi 

Providence  Cba. 
8t.Anrtell  .      •      •      • 

Sale 

Sawston  »  «  .  • 
Scarborough :  Bar  Church 
Old  Meeting 
Shellleld :  Tabernacle  Cha. 
Shrewsbury :  United  Cha. 
Smallbridce  •  . 
South  Molton  •  . 
Suuthport:  East  Bank      . 

West  End 
Stockport:  Hanorer  Cha. 
Stone    .  ,    .       .       •      . 
Stowmarket.       . 
Stroud:  Bedford  Street    • 
Stubbin  (Yorin).      . 
Stubblns  (Lane.)       •      t 
SunderlandjBbenefcr    , 
Sntton  Valence  •      •      • 
Swattage      .... 
Taunton:  Merth Street    . 

Paul's  Meeting. 
Teignmontli  .  •  • 
Theddingwortk  •  .  • 
Totaea  .... 
Tntbury  .  •  .  • 
Wakeflddi  aonCbapd  « 
Waastcad  .  .  .  . 
WeUingboronglit  United 
Communion  .  t  . 
Weeton-snper-Mare  . 
Weymouth :  Gloucester  St 
Whitehaven  •  •  • 
Wilmslow  . 
Witham  • 
Woodford  . 
Worcester   . 

Wrexham :  Cheater  Street 
Yarmoatk    • 


«      •      • 


0  8  14 
%U  4 
•  It 
2  14 

1  0 

5  0 

6  6 

2  0 
8   7 


S16  0 
16  0 
8  18 
1  5 
216 
1  1 
10  0 
615  f 
6  6 
6   1 

1  2 

2  10 

2  • 

leio 

110  4 
I    S   8 

6  18 
1   2 

1    1 

10   9 

417 

7  5 
1   8 

3  10 

4  4 
1  1 
1  16 

5  13  t 

1  IS  • 
013 
1816 

7   5 

2  4 

1  S 
0  U  0 
0  8  0 
4    6  1 

2  •  e 


3  0 
411 
I  U 

Vt 

t  • 
11  7 
6    6 

4  0  1 
711  T 
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/i  %e  req^eHed  (hat  alt  remiUatiecs  of  CorUrihutions  U  made  to  (Kc  Rev.  R.  Robik.?o5, 

H<ymc  Secretary, 
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XISSIOKABT  COVTBIBirriOVS. 

Trom  19/A  November  to  \Zih  December,  1866. 
(Continue  from  last  month.) 

N.B.— TH«  G02<rTSIBUTIOK8  7I101I  QUE  JUVBMItE  TEIBimS  WILL  IS  PUTUBB  fifi 
ACXJrOWLBDOSD  TS  THB  "  JXTTSJEriLB  HISSI0KAB7  XAGAapiKB.'' 

7!l«  <2^t2f  of  the  following  Contributions  will  appear  in  the  Annual  Report 

IRELAND. 
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4  6 
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iLu, 
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»  0 


Par  Ser.  O.  Gogarlsr.   Col- 
lections.  Ballykely 0  18  10 

BwnKarana » — S   S   0 

KttiAy ».....„.,..»  ^ 0  IS   7 

Do..  W.  Kirk,  E»«.......(D.  L.)    t   0  U 

Loc^fffUl ,M.»... ..»•....    B   0   8 

Ntvton  lAmavadv 1    7  10 

iVwrry,  Iti'v.  w.  l>odd Sou 

CunKTeKAtional  Church BOO 

Pabllo  MeeUng s  0  o 

Strubane l   0  o 

JCZ.  ut. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Victoria.  Eiithton  Convre- 

SAtlnnnl   Sabbath  Scbool, 
ir  N»tiTC  Teacher 0 

Mr.  Bowden,  logleston  (S.)   S 
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WiUiams  f   r 
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SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 


Adelaide.  Balancfl  ofsams 
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tbo  "  JohnWUUams" 81  8  10 


Qneemland,  North  BrislNUie 
Lecture 4  8  9 

Public  Heeting  In  Baptitt  ^ 
Church 19   0 

Sermon  In  CungrcffAllonal 
Church 8  U  I 

ConKTCKaMonnl  Sabbath 
School  MUslonary  Box.for 
Sehool  nt  Mure 10   0 

B«T.  E.  Orlfflth's  Box  ........   10   0 

South  BrUbane.   Collection   9  10   0 

A.  B.  Prltchard.  Esq (U.)    10   0 

Ipswich.  Lecture  In  Uongre- 

gatlonal  Church 7    18 

Joseph  Crlbb's  Missiooary 

box 1  15  11 

James  Crlbbs'  ditto 0  11   7 

Ipswich  Fiesbytorlaa 

Church,  Sermon" 8  8   0 

Sunday  School  Collection  In 

Preshyterian         Church, 

Ipswich) 8   8   4 
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MISSIONARY  CONT&IBUXIONS. 
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W  TBl^  tilSy.   ENOCH  WSUSm^  M.A. 

Hebe  is  a  ctmt  of  fnuofltediate  repenicM^oe  at  the  lafit  hoiir  j  but  its  moral 
must  be  guarded  and  not  perverted,  aa,  alas  I  it  has  vdrj  commonljr  been. 
I  would  not  seek  hj  any  word  I  may  utter  to  abate  the  enoonraigement 
▼hieh  the  ^vatldn  of  the  penit^t  thief  yields  to  such  as  seek  it  in  the 
struggles  of  death.  By  iall  means  let  this  memorable  event  stand  ont  in 
all  its  marvi&iipua  «gtcary  so  long  as  <me  sinner  remains  unsaved  I  doubt 
not  that  the  story  of  the  repentant  malefactor  has  been  to  many  a  solitary 
bat  soJflSicsle&t  li^l^  itb  the  otherwise  dark  night  of  despair.  It  has  l^en 
to  many  a  poor  sinner,  'wi«)<^ed  on  the  sea  of  sin,  a  plank,  on  which  he 
has  floaiM.  eafely  iiy  the  quiet .  haven  of  rest.  I^t  it  be  recited  in  all 
nations^  through  all  titdes,  as  a  proof  that  Cbriftt  is  able  to  save  to 
the  uttarmoat'aU ^^t  come  vaxbot  €k)d  by  EEim.  But  I  fbel  how  easy  it 
is  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  such  an  event,  to  .treat  a  mere  incidental 
dicumstance'^aul^if'it  were  a*  leading  purpose,  knd  to  flatter  one's  self 
into  a  spirit  of  pzooraatination  by  the  misconception  of  a  narrative, 
whiefa,  if  it  teaches  aaything,- teaches  most  emphatically  the  danger  of 
procnstinatioQ. 

I  fear  not  to  avow  my  convictioil  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thouisand 
have  sheltered  their  delay  oil  matters  of  rdigion  under  the  pretext  of  the 
thieTs  late  repentance. '  The  feeling  may  not  have  formed  itself  into 
wordi  (for  oar  subtleet  deceptions  seldom  do)  ;  but  it  has  been  there — 
bss  it  not  1  Is  it  not  now  there  P  The  thief  ^as  saved  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  why  may  not  II  "Will  you  give  me  your  attention  for  a  few 
momentB,  while  I  try  to  show  you  the  vital  differences  between  his  case 
and  yours) 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  you  must  bear  in  inind  that  the  events  of  our 
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Saviour's  crucifixion  were  all  and  altogether  extraordinary,  and  that  the 

greatest  part  of  them  were  supernatural.     His  crucifixion  was  the  day  o^ 

the  world's  redemption.     None  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  before— none 

like  it  is  ever  to  be  seen  again.     Then,  once  and  for  ever,  had  Christ  to 

put  away  sin  by  the  saerifice  of  Himself.     Sach  being  the  case,  natuze 

that  day  seemed  to  be  released .  from  the  laws  which,  until  then,  had 

bound  her.     That  miracle  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  spiritual  world 

was  very  fittingly  to  be  accompanied,  and  set  forth  by  the  miracles  in  the 

realm  of  the  material  world.     Many  had  been  crucified  before  that  day, 

and  many  have  been  crucified  since ;  but  nature  has  never  shown  sympathy 

with  such  events  as  she  did  on  that  day.     Dismay  seemed  to  seise  on 

heaven  and  earth.     For  once,  consciousness  seemed  as  if  it  vitalized  and 

controlled  even  the  brute  matter  of  the  world.     The  sun  hid  his  Hace 

from  the  scene.     Bocks,  hitherto  hard  as  marble,  fell  asunder ;  graves, 

hitherto  closed,  opened  of  their  own  accord ;  the  dead,  whose  frames  had 

gone  to  putrefaction  and  the  worm,  rose  reoiganized  and  fresh ;  the  veil 

of  the  Temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  that  no  proof 

might  be  wanting  of  the  divinity  of  the  Sufferer,  a  miracle,  greater  than 

these  physical  ones,  was  wrought  upon  the  sinner  who  had  just  been 

Bcoffii^  and  reviling  the  Saviour.     It  was  as  if  a  planet  in  its  full  sweep 

had  been  brought  to  a  stand.     It  was  as  if  a  mountain  torrent  had  been 

thrown  back  upon  its  source.     It  was  as  if  a  lightning-bolt  had  been 

seized  in  mid-flighty  and  sheathed  back  in  the  cloud  from  which  it  sprao|^ 

What  was  the  miracle  of  that  day  which,  more  than  any  other,  bore 

attestation  to  the  fact  that,  on  that  middle  cross,  there  hung  the  Saviour 

of  the  world  ?     It  was  not  the  eclipsed  sun ;  it  was  not  the  dissolving 

rocks ;  it  was  not  the  opening  graves  ;  it  was  not  the  thrilling  spectacle 

of  the  re-appearance  of  the  tenants  of  the  tombs.     No ;  the  chief  miracle 

at  once  of  power  and  grace  was  that  which  changed  the  £^  of  a  jxiale- 

factor,  and  in  one  short  hour  led  him  across  the  ixifinite  space  which 

separates  hell  from  heaven.     This  was  the  miracle  of  that  awiiil,  glorious 

day.    It  was  the  outstretching  of  the  arm  of  Ood  to  its  greatest  leng;th — 

it  was  the  maoifestation  of  the  very  omnipotence  of  grace.     But  a  few 

moments  more,  and  death  would  have  put  the  poor  thief^  as  it  put  his 

wretched  companion  in  guilty  beyond  the  reach  of  even  that  mercy. 

Let  it  then  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  we  take  our  stand  at  the  Cross 

on  that  day,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  portents  and  miracles ;  and  let  us 

be  careful  how  we  employ  any  miracle  as  $n  argument  for  our  guidance 

now. 

When  men  cite  the  case  of  the  repenting  thief  as  a  warrant  for  pro- 
crastination, they  are  appealing  to  a  special  miracle,  wrought  on  a  special 
occasion,  for  a  special  purpose.  They  wrench  it  from  its  oiganic  associa- 
tion with  other  miracles,  and  reason  thus :  that  because  Christy  for  his 
own  pleasure,  and  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  sovereign  power  to  save, 
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saved  at  the  last  hoar  a  penitent  thief,  they  may,  for  their  own  pleaaara^ 
put  off  their  repentance  until  they  die,  in  the  hope  that  a  similar  miracle 
maj  he  wrought  for  them.  See  you  not  the  diifei*enoe  t  The  conversion 
of  the  repenting  thief  was  needed  as  evidence  of  the  power  of  Christ 
to  save ;  it  might  be  needed  as  proc^  that  the  hour  of  his  weakness 
was  also  the  hour  of  his  might  But  Chriit  needs  no  more  to  convert 
s  sinner  at  the  last  hour  in  order  to  convince  the  world  that  he  is 
able  to  aaveu  He  has  imoe  done  it — ^it  is  recorded ;  and  though  He 
were  not  to  repeat  the  gracious  act^  it  would  still  be  true  that  the  act 
iuis  beesL  once  performed ;  and  thi9  one  act  would  prove  that  **  He  is 
able  to  flave  to  the  uttermost" 

(2.)  Bat  further :  there  is  another  point  of  difference  between  the 
repenting  thief  and  the  man  who  wilfully  defers  his  salvation  to  the 
last  hour.  We  are  nowhere  informed  that  the  thief  on  the  cross  was 
a  proerastinator.  Silence  is  preserved  about  his  previous  history. 
Nothing  IB  said  as  to  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed,  or  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  he  had  laboured  in  his  early  youth.  It  is 
not  impoBsihle  that  he  had  been  neglected,  left  to  fodlow  the  evil 
devices  of  his  own  heart  without  any  salutary  check  from  friend  or 
relative.  He  might  not  b^ve  even  seen  the  parchment  -on  which  the 
acred  Scriptures  were  written,  and  it  is  all  but  certain  that  he  did 
not  possess  a  copy  of  thosie  Scriptures  himself.  Or,  even  supposing 
that  ho  was  by  birth  and  by.  education  a  Jew,  and  had  received  some 
religious  instruotiom  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  had  no  idea^  when 
first  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross^  that  the  person  who  bung  at  his  side 
was  the  Messiah  who  was  to  coma  If  phariaee  and  sadducee,  if 
priest  and  scribe,  if  those  who  offered  the  sacrifice,  and  those  who 
expounded  the  law  rejected  Him  and  put  Him  to  death,  it  is  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  should,  at  firsts  partake  of  the  common 
blindness.  What  were  the  means  of  opening  his  eyes  we  cannot  tell ; 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  agent  we  know,  for  there  is  no  conver- 
Bon  of  which  He  is  not  the  agent  But  the  means  we  know  not 
Was  it  the  unmurmuxing  meekness  of  the  Sufferer  1  Was  it  the  pity 
with  which  He  gazed  upon  His  piurderersi  Was  it  that  the  thie^ 
beholding  the  soldiers  parting  His  raiment  among  them,  and  casting  lots 
upon  His  vestments,  remembered  that  thus  it  was  prophesied  1  Was  it 
that  already  he  saw  the  unearthly  darkness  begioniug  to  gather  at  an 
hour  when  the  sun  should  have  been  shining  in  his  strength  1  Was  it 
some  glance  the  Saviour  gave  him,  some  glance  of  melting  tenderness 
which  roused  his  sleeping  gonscienoe,  and  made  him  feel  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  One  who  was  more  than  man)  We  know  not^  but  we 
do  know  that  the  hard  heart  softened,  and  the  mocker  began  to  pray. 

But  what  more  do  we  know  t  Listen.  We  know  that,  from  the 
moment  ^e  txuth  dawned  upon  him  that  he  had  been  deriding  the 
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Saviour,  he  derided  no  more.  The  moment  he  knew  it  was  GhriH  that 
waa  before  him,  he  checked  the  ribaldry  on  his  lips,  and  said,  *^  Lord, 
remember  me  when  Thoa  comest  into  Thj  kingdom."  How,  then,  stands 
the  case  between  70a  and  the  dying  thief)  It  stands  thus :  that  he  ^was 
not  a  procrastinator  at  all ;  that  he  had  not  been  on  system  drferring 
his  salvation  from  day  to  day.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  each 
dangerous  dallying  and  delay.  'As  soon  as  he  knew  Jesus,  he  believed 
on  Him  j  as  soon  as  he  recognised  his  Saviour,  he  committed  his  soul  to 
Him.  Instead  of  being  a  case  of  procrastination,  it  is  precisely  a  case  to 
the  contraiy — it  is  a  case  of  prompt,  immediate  action* 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  position  of  those  before  me  who  do  know, 
and  have  known  for  years,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  €k>d,  and  yet  have 
never  given  themselves  to  Him  9  Do  I  not  now  speak  to  such  ?  Are 
there  not  many  who  would  shrink  from  the  charge  of  denying  Christ, 
denying  his  atonement,  or  denying  his  divinity,  and  yet  who  know  that 
between  them  and  Him  there  is  as  yet  no  vital  union  1  You  know  as 
much  asthe  thief  knew — you  know  more  ;  for  with  all  the  light  which 
the  New  Testament  has  thrown  upon  the  person  and  work  of  Christy 
and  with  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  triumphs  of  eighteen  oentoriee^ 
you  must  have  a  far  fuller  knowledge  than  was  possible  to  the  dying 
malefactor.  But  you  are  putting  off ;  he  did  not.  You  are  dosing  your 
eyes  to  truth ;  he  did  not.  You  are  stifling  conviction;  he  did  not.  You 
are  saying.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  repent  at  a  dying  hour ;  he  did 
not.  The  lesson  his  case  teaches  us  is,  not  that  men  may  be  saved  if  they 
presumptuously  choose  at  the  dying  hour.  No  ;  it  is  this — ^that  when, 
even  great  sinners,  yea,  even  the  greatest,  without  presumpticm,  cast 
themselves  on  Christ,  He  will  receive  them  to  His  heart  and  to  His  home. 
**  This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in  Paradise." 

I  would  seize  the  occasion  offered  me  by  the  words  of  this  text  to 
warn  such  as  are  blunting  the  point  of  present  urgencies  and 
appeals  to  decision  by  dreaming  of  a  repentance  at  the  last  hour.  There 
is  no  more  fatal,  no  more  fallacious  evil ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  fatal  and 
fisdlacious  because  it  does  not  wear  the  aspect  of  a  final  and  resolved  rejec- 
tion of  Christ.  It  does  not  say,  in  the  spirit  of  a  defiant  infidelity,  We 
will  not  believe.  It  only  postpones  the  day.  Now  Satan  never  comes  to 
us  in  more  dangerous  guise  than  when  he  clothes  himself  as  an  angel  of 
light ;  and  some  such  guise  he  wears  when  he  can  persuade  you  not  so 
much  finally  to  shut  your  heart  against  Christ,  as  to  keep  the  door  dosed 
a  little  longer.  To  the  young  he  says.  Be  not  in  haste ;  thy  life  is  but 
begun.  Morning  is  yet  spread  upon  the  mountains;  long  years  are  brfore 
thee.  Thou  hast  scarcely  yet  tasted  one  of  the  thousand  cups  of  delight 
which  are  in  store  for  thee.  Let  thy  godliness  wait  a  few  years.  At 
present  it  would  be  a  yoke  which  would  be  irksome  to  thee,  a  sombre  shade 
cast  over  thy  young  life.    It  will  be  time  enough  for  thee  to  think  ot 
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eteniify  when  thou  ait  nearer  to  it.    As  yet  thoa  art  so  far  from  its 

infinite  sea  that  thon  canst  not  hear  the  mnrmur  of  its  mighty  wares. 

Wait^  till  the  signs  appear  that  thou  art  getting  towards  the  shore,  till 

the  eye  b^ins  to  fade,  till  the  strength  begins  to  sink,  till  the  infirmities  of 

old  age  make  thee  feel  that  thou  canst  not  have  much  fiaa*ther  to  travel, 

and  then  thou  wilt  hare  time  enough  and  motive  enough  for  the  great 

decision.     Thus  he'  whispers  to  you ;  but  he  treacherously  and  deceit- 

fblly  hides  from  you  the  graves  in  which  the  young  are  buried  equally 

with  the  old.     There  might  not  be  a  youth  beneath  the  churchyard 

moold     The  span  of  life  might  always  reach  its  threescore  yean  and 

ten.    He  will  not  tell  you  of  those  sweet  buds  and  blooming  blossoms  of 

oar  fionilies,  that  seem  to  consecrate  the  very  dost  in  which  they  lie,  and 

to  which  their  bodies  are  fast  returning.     Such  a  thing  as  suddenness 

might  never  be  known  of  death.     The  evening  might  never  have  seen 

oold  pallor  sitting  where  the  morning  saw  the  ruddy  glow  of  health ; 

and  the  sick-bed  might  always  be  the  spot  where  reason  was  dearest, 

where  the  power  (tf  attention  was  greatest,  where  the  heai*t  was  most 

swayed  and  impressed  with  eternal  things.    There  might  be  no  weakness 

which  bewilders,  no  pain  which  distracts,  no  insensibility  which  stuns  ; 

and  yet  there  are  all  these  things,  and  fisi.r  more. 

Yea,  there  is  this,  which  always  awakens  in  my  heart  the  strongest 
revolt  from  the  repentance  which  dates  its  rise,  and  takes  its  complexion 
from  the  dying  bed :  there  is  the  absence  of  all  test  and  confirmation-— 
a  repentance  of  which  we  know  not,  whether  it  was  a  meteorio  light, 
flashing  but  for  an  instant  to  be  quenched  in  darkness,  or  it  was  the  light 
which  ia  now  burning  on,  and  shining  on  in  that  world  where  it  shall 
never  be  put  out. 

Ah,  if  you  were  a  warrior,  and  needed  a  sword,  would  you  wish  to 
match  it  hastily,  and  rash  into  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  where  it  might 
snap  asunder  in  your  hand  ?  And  is  a  dying  bed  the  place  to  seize  the 
sword  of  &ith,  when,  in  fact^  it  may  prove  to  be  the  sword  of  /Smr,  and 
the  sword  of  frenzy  ? 

Is  religion  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  will  you  risk  the  finding  that 
goodly  pearl  at  the  dying  hour  ?  You  may  find  something,  but  will  it 
be  che  goodly  pearl ;  will  it  not  be  some  counterfeit  which  neither  you 
sor  your  friends  can  distiugmsh  from  the  true  one  in  that  darkness 
which  will  then  be  around  both  you  and  them  ? 

Oh,  give  me,  and  may  God  give  you,  a  religion  which  has  been  tried — 
tried  in  the  fall  daylight  of  life,  tried  in  sorrow,  tried  in  joy,  tried  in 
nckness,  tried  in  health.  Give  me  a  faith  which,  while  here,  has 
enabled  me  to  live  to  Christ,  and  I  know  that  it  will  enable  me  to  die  to 
Him  toa 
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''  Kfje  Cfturcj^  In  t|ie  flttountains ;' 

A   SKETCH   OP  NONCONFORMITY   IN   WALES. 
bt  thb  bey.  obobob  bxith,  d.d. 

Part   the   First.  —  Iktboductobt. 

It  is  a  well-known  fJAot  that  persons  bom  and  liroiight  np  in  motmtainoos 
regions  are  ftir  more  strongly  attached  to  the  homes  and  haunts  of  their 
childhood  than  indiyiduals  who  belong  to  level  oountries.  Thej  cany 
with  them,  wherever  they  go  in  after  times^  an  amount  of  affeotion  for 
the  hills  and  mountains  amidst  which  they  grew  up,  which  is  usually 
unknown  to  dwellers  in  the  plain,  however  much  the  places  of  their 
abode  may  be  enriched  by  nature,  or  adorned  by  art  In  the  one  csse^ 
rocks  and  crags,  bold  promontories  and  romantic  dells,  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  and  are  associated  with  daring  and  adventure  never  to 
be  obliterated  from  the  tablet  of  memory ;  while  in  the  other,  the 
pasture  flats,  which  sti-etch  away  like  a  measureless  green  lake  to  the 
fiirthest  horizon,  present  few  if  any  prominent  objects  on  which  the  eye 
can  alight)  or  to  which  the  mind  with  advantage  can  afterward  recur. 
It  is  equally  patent  to  our  observation,  as  students  of  history,  that  these 
mountain  regions  have  given  birth  to  races  of  men  far  in  advance  of 
their  oompeen  in  all  that  comprises  enlightened  attachment  to  consti- 
tutional liberty  and  political  freedom.  The  victims  of  tyranny  and 
persecution,  driven  from  the  city  and  the  plain,  have  ofte^  sought  and 
found  a  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  mountains,  whieh  their  enemies  have 
not  beea  able  successfully  to  invada  Under  terrible  disadvantages  the 
fight  for  freedom  has  been  courageously  maintained,  and  in  many  cases 
has  resulted  in  the  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  effecting  the 
emancipation  of  tribes  and  nations.  Nor  is  it  less  obvious  that  moun* 
tains  and  hills  have  formed  a  sanctuary  for  persecuted  men  of  wh6m  the 
world  was  not  worthy.  **  They  wandered  in  deserts  and  mountains,  and 
m  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth."  This  has  been  the  case  in  all  ages, 
from  the  days  of  David,  who  hid  himself  and  his  devoted  men  from  the 
hatred  and  cruelty  of  Saul  in  the  caves  and  strongholds  of  the  mountains 
of  Jildaea,  down  to  the  Christian  church  of  modem  days,  who  in  Tahiti 
escaped  to  the  mountains^  and  successfully  defied  the  power  and  maUoe 
of  their  French  invaders  and  persecutors.  Qodly  men  have  found  a 
sheltering  home  in  these  rugged  castles  of  nature.  Qod  has  himBelf 
provided  a  refuge  for  His  people  in  trouble  among  the  mountains  and 
everlasting  hills.  The  ancient  promise  has  been  fulfilled  in  their 
experience,  "  He  shall  dwell  on  high.  His  place  of  defence  shall  be  the 
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valuable  papers  have  been  read  on  the  subject  in  the  Congregational 
Union,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Reee,  of  Swansea,  has  lately  published  a 
"  History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  in  Wales,  from  its  Bise  to  the 
Present  Time;"  a  work  of  great  value,  and  to  which  we  shall  refer  as  an 
authority  in  these  papers.  A  series  of  admirable  letters,  which  appeared 
in  one  of  our  daily  journals,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1866,  have 
been  collected  and  lately  published  in  a  small  volume^  by  their  author, 
the  Eev.  Henry  Richard.  To  this  little  work  we  shall  likewise  have 
occasion  to  alluda 

Druidism  was  the  ancient  religion  of  Cambria,  or  the  principality  of 
Wales,  which  was  probably  first  colonised  by  the  Gauls,  about  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  superstition  had  much  in 
common  with  Buddhism,  and  it  is  imagined  by  some  antiquarians,  that 
a  number  of  Brahmins  from  higher  Asia,  who  combined  regal  with 
sacerdotal  -daims,  engrafted  this  religion  on  the  simpler  faith  of  the 
Celtic  tribes  inhabiting  Britain,  and  that  in  the  retirement  of  North 
Wales  it  attained  a  rank  luxuriance.  However  this  may  be,  we  find 
that  at  the  dawn  of  our  national  history  it  was  the  only  religion  of  these 
isles.  It  was  marked  by  ignorance  and  cruelty,  by  superstition  and 
immorality.  Its  worship  was  devilish,  and  its  cannibalism  revolting  in 
the  extreme.  Its  priesthood  indulged  in  savsge  ferocity,  and  -in  the 
boundless  lust  of  sacrificial  blood.  Under  the  name  of  religion  it 
encouraged  all  the  lawless  passions  in  which  fallen  humanity  can 
indulge.  It  was  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  which  overthrew  the  altars 
of  Druidism,  broke  down  its  groves,  rescued  its  victims  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  Druids,  and  gradually  introduced  the  means  and  agencies  by  which 
the  whole  nation  was  emancipated  and  redeemed. 

The  early  monuments  of  British  history  were  destroyed  by  the 
Saxons,  and  hence  all  authentic  accounts  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Wales  have  perished.  Some  antiquarians  have  daimed 
for  it  a  date  coeval  with  apostolic  times;  but  sober  historians  assign  it  to 
a  later  period.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  gospel  was  partially 
preached  .in  Cambria  in  the  second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era;  but  that  it  failed  to  take  deep  root  or  to  exert  much  moral 
influence  for  a  long  time  afterward,  is  very  evident  True  it  is  that 
we  read  of  the  Bishopric  of  Caerleon-upon-Usk,  of  the  Monks  of 
Siuigor,.  of  the  Cathedral  of  BL  David,  and  of  British  bishops  who 
were  summoned  to  the  councils  of  Aries  and  of  Nice ;  but  there 
is  to  our  apprehension  something  rather  mythical  and  exaggerated 
in  the  objects  as  thus  presented.  Doubtless,  however,  there  -was 
an  early  British  **  Church  in  the  Mountains "  which  contrived  to 
maintain  its  independence  of  Borne,  and  contended  for  its  right  to 
observe  Easter  at  an  unorthodox  time,  to  allow  its  deigy  to  many,  and 
to  do  some  other  things  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  Holy  See ;  but 
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eTentoAllj  it  was  brought  into  sabjeotioxi  to  the  dominant  power.  In 
the  same  waj  the  Welsh  churoh  continued  to  act  independently  of  the 
krger  ecolegiftffti^^^  establiahment  of  England,  bm  the  clergy  claimed  and 
exeiciaed  the  right  to  elect  their  own  bishops.  That  liberty,  however, 
vas  brooght  to  an  end  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  when  the  see 
of  St  David  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury,  the  axchbiahop 
hftving  consecrated  one  Barnard,  a  Norman,  and  chaplain  to  the  king, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Welsh  clergy.  Henceforth  the  subjection  of 
England  to  Kome,  and  of  Wales  to  England,  became  perfect,  till  some 
of  the  reformers  before  the  Reformation  announced  the  dawn  of  a 
coming  day.  It  is  mournful,  however,  to  reflect  that  through  a 
saooeasLon  of  ages  the  craft  of  an  interested  priesthood  shut  out  the  light 
of  genius  and  true  Christianity  from  Wales,  and  debased  the  intellect, 
and  degraded  the  character  and  conduct  of  its  people. 

In  reviewing  this  barren  period  of  Churoh  history,  a  few  prominent 
incidents  rise  to  view,  and  relieve  it  of  some  portion  of  its  tedium. 
Among  these  is  the  fact  that  Felagius,  whose  heretical  opinions  at  one  time 
sprBsd  far  and  wide,  was  a  Welshman,  originally  named  Moigan.  His 
fellow-oountiymen  were  op^XMsed  to  his  errors,  and  a  large  ecclesiastical 
convocation  was  held  near  Lampeter,  where  his  sentiments  were  canvassed 
and  refuted  by  several  divines,  but  by  none  so  effectually  as  by  Dewi, 
a  celebrated  preacher,  who,  for  his  eloquent  vindications  of  orthodoxy, 
▼as  rewarded  with  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David. 

There  was  something  distinguishing  in  the  birth  and  personal  qualities 
of  Bishi^  David,  better  known  to  English  readers  as  St  David,  the  patit)n 
saint  of  Wales,  and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  its  church.  He 
was  uncle  to  King  Arthur.  Tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  comely  personage, 
distinguiiihed  by  learning  and  eloquence,  and  great  austerity  in  life  and 
manners,  he  waa  esteemed  and  venerated  alike  by  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  He  is  said  to  have  built  twelve  monasteries,  and  greatly  to 
have  aided  the  work  of  education.  At  length,  redolent  with  the  sanctity 
of  the  times,  he  died  at  the  reputed  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
jeais.  He  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  David,  and  some  ages 
afier  was  canonized  by  Pope  Calixtus  the  Second.  The  power  of  work- 
ing miracles,  superstitiously  ascribed  to  him,  probably  arose  from  the 
great  length  and  sanctity  of  his  life,  supported  by  the  credulous  feeling 
of  the  times,  which  was  ever  ready  to  attribute  a  supernatural  character 
to  benevolent  acts  prompted  by  ordinary  Christian  motive. 

Under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  the  Welsh  princes,  the  Order  of 
Bards  was  revived  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  exerted  some 
influence  on  the  poetry  and  general  literature  of  the  country.  Their 
doings  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  more  has  been  attributed  to 
them  than  can  be  proved  in  respect  to  their  maintenance  of  the  spirit  of 
ancient  freedom.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  exerted  a  bene- 
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ficial  inflnenod  on  the  matmerd  and  patziotinsi  of  the  peopK  ^oe  the 
reign  of  Elisabe^  the  institution  has  gradnally  died  ont^  though  a  spark 
of  the  andent  bardio  fire  remainB  in  the  genius  of  the  Welsh,  and  breaks 
forth  in  poetio  strains  in  their  festive  gatherings. 

During  a  lengthened  period  tlie  encroachments  of  the  English  govem- 
ment  oontLnually  undermined  the  ancient  British  empire  in  Wales,  and 
toward  the  oloee  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  brought  to  an  end, 
Edward  the  First  having  achieved  the  entire  conquest  of  the  people. 
He  annexed  the  country  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  introduced  to 
it  the  whole  system  of  English  jurisprudence,  by  which  it  has  been 
increasingly  benefited  from  age  to  age.  The  Archbishop  of  Oanterbury 
at  the  same  time' visited  the  principality,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the 
Welsh  clergy  by  redressing  their  grievances  and  repairing  their 
churches.  After  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward,  until  the  reign  of 
Henxy  the  Seventh,  the  country  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  hard  and 
bitter  bondage.  Few  facts  of  general  interest  diversiiy  its  history. 
Political,  morsl,  and  religious  influence  alike  appear  to  have  been  extinct 
During  this  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  plains  or  mountains  of  North  or  South  Wales. 

A  great  ecclesiftstical  change  followed  the  massacre  of  the  monks 
at  Bangor  in  the  dissolution  of  conventual  bodies,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  residentiary  cures.  Tithes  were  legally  instituted,  and 
the  land  mapped  out  into  parishes,  many  of  them  of  enormous 
size^  though  North  Wales  contained  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  eleven  parishes.  The  bishops  and  other  men  of  eminence 
traversed  the  countiy,  exhorting  the  princes  and  people  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  divine  worship,  which  they  did  ;  though* with 
little  advantage,  for  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Welsh  churches  are  usually  in 
desolate  and  unfrequented  places,  fitted  more  for  the  abodes  of  ascetics 
than  for  the  gathering  of  religious  assemblies.  Indeed,  during  the  long 
night  of  darkness  which  preceded  the  times  of  reformation,  the  spirit  of 
apathy  and  error  rested  alike  on  the  clergy  and  laity.  A  Latin  missal 
was  ill  adapted  to  an  untaught  Welsh  peasantry.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  teachers  and  the  taught  were  ignorant,  immoral,  and  ungodly. 
"  The  prophets  prophesied  falsely,  the  priests  bare  rule  by  their  means, 
and  the  people  loved  to  have  it  so." 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  shed 
such  blessed  light  on  England,  failed  to  make  any  immediately  deep 
impression  on  Wales.  The  only  direct  attempts  to  enlighten  it  were  the 
publication,  by  Sir  John  Price,  of  Brecon,  in  the  year  1546,  of  a  small 
book  containing  a  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Decalogue,  and 
the  Greed ;  and  a  translation,  by  William  Salisbury,  in  1551,  of  the 
Psalms,  €k3spels,  and  Epistles,  as  appointed  to  be  used  in  churches  on 
Sundays  and  fast  days.  These  were  the  first  books  printed  in  the 
Welsh   language,  and  they  were  published  by  laymen.     A   nominal 
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Prote0tetitimn  had  been  adopted  bjthe  prieftts  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Edghih  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  was  readily  rmoonoed  on  the 
acoonon  of  Mary.  During  her  penecnting  reign  there  were  only  three 
waxtjn  in  Walea^  and  they  were  all  En^iahmen.  With  the  aeceesion 
of  Eliabeth  the  |»inoipality  again  became  Protestant,  after  a  sort.  No 
intelligent^  warm-hearted  attachment  to  the  Beformation  marked  the 
clergy.  We  look  at  this  period  in  Tain  through  its  records  for  a  Welsh- 
ffisa  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Oianmer,  or  Latuner,  or  Knox.  Except 
la  name  and  forms,  the  Beformation  made  no  great  change  in  the 
principality^.  Amidst  the  worse  than  Egyptian  darkness  which  covered 
the  land  firom  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  firet  Charles,  some 
gietms  of  light  are  found  in  the  successful  endeavours  made  to  translate 
the  Holy  tkaiptnres  into  the  Welsh  language.  The  first  translation  of 
(he  New  Testament  wss  printed  in  the  year  1567,  and  toward  the  close 
of  the  century.  Dr.  W.  Morgan  presented  his  countrymen  with  a 
(nmalalion  <^  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  revised  edition  of  the  New. 
The  munbers  of  the  Book  printed  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish 
erezy  church  and  ohapel  in  the  principality  with  a  copy.  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1630  that  a  portable  edition  of  the  sacred  volume  was 
publiihed  fixr  the  use  of  the  people ;  this,  amounting  to  1,500  copies, 
Allowed  less  than  two  for  every  parish.  From  that  time  to  the  dose  of 
the  aeventeenth  oentury  several  other  editions  were  published.  Still 
^*  the  Word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days.'' 

For  eighty-one  years  after  the  Protestant  religion  had  been 
established  in  Qreat  Britain,  the  Church  of  England  had  the  whole  of 
WaleB  under  its  pastoral  care,  during  which  time  a  state  of  irreligion 
uui  immorality,  cdtogether  painful  and  disgraceful,  prevailed.  From  the 
testimony  of  a  few  good  men  within  her  pale  we  make  the  following 
extmcto  :-*"  La  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  at  one  time,  there  were  only  two 
preachera.  Li  St.  Asaph  the  bishops  held  sixteen  livings  in  commendamf 
&nd  only  three  clergymen  resided  on  their  livings."  The  pious  Bees 
^'ntchard,  Vloar  of  Llandovery,  wrote,  ''It  were  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  <dergyman,  the  iarmer,  the  labourer,  the  artisan,  the  bailifi^ 
^  ju<^  or  the  nobleman,  was  the  most  daring  in  impiety.*'  A 
distmgttished  layman,  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Glasgreg,  says  to  his  countrymen, 
^  We  will  needs  be  accounted  good  Protestants,  when,  alas  i  we  want 
^o^»M  to  become  so.  To  say  a  perfunctory  reading  of  the  Common 
I^rayer  can  make  us  so,  is  to  say  that  it  works  miracles.  A  wretched 
B^noon  now  and  then,  and  that  either  by  an  ignorant  or  scandalous 
B^iiuster,  what  can  it  do  9  it  being  commonly  such  stuff,  you  know  not 
whether  it  savours  stronger  of  the  ale  or  the  pocket  In  many  plaoes 
not  a  tennon  is  scarce  to  be  had  once  a  year.  I  need  not  remind  you 
^  that  Bwarm  of  blind,  superstitious  oeremonies  that  are  amongst  us, 
V^^^i&g  under  the  name  of  old  harmless  customs,  their  frequent  calling 

OQ  saiats,  and  their  peregrinations  to  wells  and  chapels." 
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The  testimony  of  several  other  contemporaij  writers  to  the  same 
effect  might  be  adduced,  but  it  is  needless.  The  evils  continued,  ihougli 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  removal  off 
scandalous  ministers,  ejected  a  multitude  of  Welsh  clergymen  for  non- 
residency,  inefficiency,  drunkenness,  adultery,  and  other  orimeaL  The 
next  generation,  and  the  next^  exhibited  little  improvement.  The 
disposal  of  church  patronage,  the  education  and  character  of  the  detgy, 
and  the  state  of  their  parishes,  remained  much  the  same.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  Gbvemment  reports  speak  of  parish  churdies  where 
'^Divine  service  is  very  seldom  performed  unless  there  are  banns  to 
publish ;"  of  others  where  '^  no  service  is  performed  during  five  out  of 
six  Sundays,  for  want  of  a  congregation;"  and  others  where  "  the  vicar 
rides  by  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  but  seldom  has  occasion  to  alight  and 
do  duty.''  The  church  edifices  are  described  as  ''bam-like ;  sometimes 
with  large  holes  in  the  roof;"  sometimes  with  ''  the  panes  of  the  chancel 
window  all  out ;"  the  floor  of  uneven  earth;  the  pulpit  ricketty  ;  the 
communion-tabie  and  rails  Worm-eaten ;  the  pews  dilapidated,  and  nine 
out  of  ten  entirely  empty.  ''  The  service  is  conducted  hastily,  and  a  ten 
minutes'  sermon  makes  the  brief  ceremony  complete." 

As  an  apology  for  the  wretched  moral  condition  of  Wales,  when  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  as  by  law  established,  the  prevalence 
of  two  languages  is  pleaded;  but  surely  it  became  the  heads  of  an 
establishment,  which  can  boast  of  endowments  ever  since  the  days  of 
Constantino,  to  provide  religious  teaching  for  the  people  in  the  tongues 
in  which  they  were  bom.  The  immense  size  of  some  of  the  parishes  in 
Wales  is  referred  to  as  accounting  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  Welsh 
church ;  but  again,  its  leaders  are  clearly  to  blame  for  not  effecting  their 
division,  and  adapting  their  agencies  to  the  growing  wants  of  large 
populations  which  have  sprung  up  in  these  parishes.  J£  the  non- 
residency  of  the  bishops  in  past  times  be  referred  to  as  a  cause  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Wales,  this  can  only  be  to  state,  and  not  to  condone 
their  ofience,  which  was  indeed  very  grievous.  Many  ot  them  passed 
years  without  once  visiting  the  flocks  to  which  they  had  sworn  to  devote 
their  lives.  Even  Bishop  Watson,  of  Dandaff,  who  held  his  see  for 
thirty-four  years,  never  resided  during  that  long  time  in  his  diocese,  and 
seldom  went  near  it. 

In  facts  of  this  order,  which  could  be  easily  multiplied,  we  find  the 
vindication  of  Welsh  Nonconformity.  We  may  slightiy  modify  the 
language  of  Bobert  Bobinson,  addressed  to  his  congr^;ation  at  Cambridge, 
when  complaining  of  the  ill-behaviour  of  some  under>graduates  in  his 
place  of  worship,  and  say  to  our  Welsh  brethren,  ''  It  is  never  necessary 
for  dissenting  ministers  in  Wales  to  teach  their  people  reasons  of  dissent. 
Why  should  you  puzzle  yourselves,  my  brethren,  with  reading  or  hear- 
ing  long  dissertations  on  church  polity  )    Why  compare  the  established 
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hierarchy  with  the  apoetolic  simplicity  %  Why  trace  the  snhject  throngh 
the  writiiijgs  of  your  Owens  and  Goodwins,  your  Wafcts^s  and  your 
Boddridgesi  Behold  a  more  popolar  way.  Look  at  these  members 
and  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  Behold  your  reasons  of  dissent 
held  ap  to  pnblic  view  in  characters  of  brass,  engraven  with  a  pen  of 
iron  in  the  rock  for  ever  !" 


C&e  l.ort'8  Supper^— HI.  ffitibt  of  Celrtration* 

BT  B.  W.   DALB,   HA. 

Thzsb  is  no  book  of  Leviticus  in  the  New  Testament  The  sacred 
<iajs,  sacred  places^  sacred  persons,  sacred  vestments,  of  the  old  fiuth, 
had  their  use  before  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  to  restore  them  is  to  forget  the  true  genius  of  the  new 
Revelation,  and  to  obscure  its  characteristic  glory.  To  the  Gklatians, 
▼ho  were  re-eetablishing  some  of  the  institutions  of  Judaism,  Stw  Paul 
said,  "  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  npon  you  labour  in 
vam ',"  nor  wonld  he  have  been  at  all  less  stem  in  his  censure,  if  they 
had  given  to  the  Jewish  observances  a  Christian  name ;  he  objected  to 
the  things  themselves,  not  to  the  names  by  which  they  were  called ; 
and  he  gives  no  hint  that  the  ancient  ritual  had  been  replaced  by 
aaoihar.  The  Jewish  Christians  who  were  drifting  back  to  the  ceremo- 
iiislism  of  their  fathers,  are  told  that  the  law  had  only  **  the  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,**  that  its  sacrifices,  its  priesthood,  its  temple,  had 
all  passed  away;  and  nothing  is  said  about  a  new  sacrifice  to  be 
celebrated  by  a  new  order  of  priests,  or  about  buildings,  more  sacred 
than  the  temple,  to  be  erected  by  Christian  people  in  coming  times,  to 
ezhilnt  in  symbolic  forms  the  ideas  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  contrast  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  is  vividly  illustrated 
hj  the  absence  of  minute  regulations,  even  in  reference  to  the  two  simple 
ordixumces  which  our  Lord  actually  instituted.  So  little  is  said  about 
^ptiam,  that  intelligent  and  scholarly  men  may  honestly  differ  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  administered  to  infants  as  well  as  to  adults  who 
haye  not  been  baptized  in  in&ncy,  or  only  to  those  who  are  able  to 
profess  their  personal  &ith  in  Christ ;  they  may  differ,  too,  as  to  whether, 
according  to  apostolic  practice,  the  baptized  should  be  immersed  or 
sprinkled.  It  is  only  from  what  some  might  call  an  accident,  that  we 
have  any  strong  proof  that  Christ  intended  the  Lord*s  Supper  itself  to  be 
celebrated  by  any  but  the  Apostles.  From  the  narratives  in  the  gospels 
nothmg  definite  could  have  been  inferred  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
uistitation,  nor  would  the  incidental  references  to  'Hhe  breaking  of 
tread,"  in  the  "Acts,"  have  been  quite  condusiva  But  for  the 
diBordeiB  which  occasioned  St.  Paul  to  write  the  well-known  passage  on 
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the  Loid*8  Supper,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  OorixithiADS,  the  qnestioii 
would  have  had  to  be  determined,  not  indeed  bj  the  authority  either  of 
the  early  cbureh  or  of  the  modem  church — ^for  the  church  has  never  had 
authority  in  any  such  mat^rs-^but  by  the  traditions  which  have 
reached  u^  through  uninspired  channels,  of  the  customs  and  obaervances 
of  apostolic  times. 

This  passage  is  important,  not  merely  because  it  proves  that  the 
Apostles  established  this  ordinance  in  the  chiurches  they  founded,  but 
because  it  indicates  how  it  should  be  celebrated.  St.  Paul  oleariy 
meant  that  the  Connthians  had  gone  wrong  because  they  had  not 
kept  to  the  original  mode. in  which  the  ceremony  was  observed.  They 
had  changed  it  into  a  riotous  feast^  to  which  the  wealthy  brouf^t 
provisions  for  themselves,  while  the  poor  were  left  uncared  for ;  a  feast 
at  which  some  remained  "hungry,"  while  others  ate  and  drank  too 
freely ;  instead  of  having  a  common  table  like  that  at  which  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  sat,  they  made  up  separate  parties,  and  did  not  even  "tarry 
one  for  another."  The  true  intention  of  the  celebration  was  forgotten ; 
it  had  become  an  occasion  for  gluttony  and  excessive  drinking.  The 
Apostle  reminds  them  of  what  Christ  did  "  the  same  night  in  which  He 
was  betrayed,"  evidently  meaning  that  they  were  to  dq  the  sama  The 
example  of  Christ  Himself,  therefore,  should  determine  our  mode  of 
celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  St.  Paul  adds  nothing  to  the  original 
institution ;  he  takes  nothing  away.  He  believed  that  what  Christ  chtffged 
us  to  do  "  in  remembrance  "  of  Him  should  be  done  as  He  did  it. 

There  are  several  questions  which  may  be  easily  answered  if  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  unnecessary  or  even  presumptuous  to  change  and 
attempt  to  improve  upon  our  Lord's  own  example. 

I.  At  what  time  should  the  LorcTa  Supper  he  celebrated  f  Our  Lord  said 
nothiug  about  this.  His  religion  knows  nothii^  of  sacred  seasons  But  it 
cannot  be  wrong  to  celebrate  it  at  the  same  time  that  He  celebrated  it 
Himself.  It  may  not  be  imperative  to  have  the  Communion  in  the 
evening  j  but  with  Christ's  own  example  before  us,  it  cannot  be  obliga- 
tory to  have  it  in  the  morning.  This  question  of  the  time  of  celebration, 
however,  derives  all  its  importance  from  the  ne^it : — 

II.  Should  we  receive  the  aymhola  qf  ou/r  Lord's  hqdy  and  blood 
fasUng  ?     The  Apostles,  when  Christ  instituted  the  service,  had  just 

eaten  a  hearty  meal  and  drunk  several  cups  of  wine.  It  mi^  not  be 
obligatory  to  celebrate  the  ordinance  immediately  after  the  chief  meal  of 
the  day ;  but  to  insist  upon  fasting  before  Communion,  as  reverential,  is 
by  implication  to  say  that  our  Lord  Himself,  by  instituting  the  service 
at  the  Passover  Supper,  betrayed  the  Apostles  into  irreverence, 

III.  Should  we  reeeive  the  bread  and  the  wine  kneeling  9  The  Apostles 
received  them  reclining  at  tabl&  The  Corinthians  in  all  prob^Jbility  did 
^e  same^  as  they  made  the  service  a  feast    St  Paul  finds  £Eadt  with 
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rery  much  that  the  Corinthiana  did ;  he  does  not  blame  them  for  thia. 
The  oommon  poBtare  at  a  conunon  meal  is  a  fitting  posture  for  reoeiving 
the  Lard's  Supper,  if  the  example  of  Christ  and  His  disciples  is  to  be 
imitated.  We  do  not  recline  at  our  own  tableSi  and  to  recline  at  tha 
Lord's  table  would  reallj  not  be  to  do  as  Christ  did.  He  made  no 
difierence,  He  did  not  require  the  Apostles  to  make  any  diJSerence, 
between  their  postnre  at  this  service  and  the  most  easj  posture  which 
thej  assumed  at  other  times. 

lY.  Should  the  bread  he  epecuMy  prepared,  nmd  should  U  be  of  e^ 
particular /brm  ?  The  bread  Christ  used  was  not  specially  prepared  for 
the  occasion.  He  took  a  loaf  which  was  on  the  table — it  happened  to  be 
Qnleayened  bread — ^but  no  other  bread  could  have  been  had  i|t  the  time ; 
and  as  8t.  Paul  doee  not  remind  the  Corinthians  that  the  bread  had  no 
leaven  in  it,  we  may  suppose  that  this  was  a  matter  of  no  importanoe* 
Bat  the  ^  hre^kmg  "  of  the  bread  is  mentioned  by  all  the  three  Evangelists 
who  have  given  an  account  of  the  Supper,  as  well  as  by  St  Paul.  The 
^'breaking  "  seems  to  have  been  a  most  significant  part  of  the  •ervioe. 
It  loay  have  been  intended  to  signify  that  Christ  beoomes  to  us  thi9 
bread  of  Hie  through  His  body  being  '*  broken  '*  *  for  us ;  what  seems 
certain  is,  that  Christ  intended  to  intimate  the  spiritual  oneness  of  His 
^scipleiy  by  requiring  them  to  partake  of  the  fragments  of  one  loaf; 
'^  we'' — all  who  are  assembled  to  partidse  of  the  Supper—*^'  are  one  body, 
for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread." 

V.  What  wine  should  be  used  f  Christ  took  the  wine  which  was  on  the 
table.  It  was  the  common  wine  of  the  oountiy,  and  was  certainly  not 
unfermented.  There  was  no  Divine  comnkand  that  wine  should  be 
drank  at  the  Passover,  but  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  eajra,  "  A  man  must 
cfteer  up  his  wife  and  children  to  make  ihem  r^foiee  at  the  festavaL 
And  what  do  th^  cheer  them  up  withal  9  With  wine»"  And  the 
PvAbbia  insisted  so  strongly  on  this,  that  they  said  that  ^Hhe  poorest 
loan  in  Israel  was  bound  to  drink  four  cups  of  wine  thiB  night,  yea, 
thoagh  he  lived  of  the  alms-basket ; "  ''and  if  he  had  no  other  way  to 
compass  so  much  wine,  he  must  sell  or  pawn  his  coat,  or  hire  himself 
out  for  four  cups  of  wine."  The  smallest  quantity  which  fsustoqi  per- 
mitted to  be  drunk  by  each  person  was  rather  more  than  a  quart  To 
this  they  added  water,  ^'that  the  driiddng  of  it,"  sfiys  Maimonide^ 

'*inay  be  the  more  delightsome,  and  all  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
wine  and  the  mind  of  the  drinker ; "  and  it  is  very  probable  that  at  the 

Lord  8  Supper  the  wine  was  mixed  with  water,  though  as  St  Paul  does 

not  say  that  this  was  to  be  done^  he  could  hardly  have  regarded  it  as 

^ddmg  to  the  siguificanoe  of  the  institution. 
TL  Should  the  elements  be  consecrated  f    If  they  were  *'  consecrated  " 

*  The  readioA  "bioken''  (1  Cor.  xl  24)  has  been  disputed,  and  it  is  giYSU  up  by 
recent  editors  7the  Kew  Tetstament  text 
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by  Christy  thej  shoiild  be  **  consecrated  "  by  us ;  if  not  by  Him,  tben 
not  by  us.  Now,  we  have  four  accounts  of  wBat  our  Lord  did ;  the 
slight  variations  between  them  are  curious,  but  not  one  of  them  impliefl 
that  there  was  any  consecration  beyond  what  is  implied  in  consti- 
tuting the  bread  and  the  wine  the  symbols  of  the^  body  and  blood.  St. 
Matthew  says  that  '^He  took  bread  and  blessed*  it."  St.  Mark  says  the 
same.  St.  Luke  says,  **  He  took  bread  and  gave  thanks ; "  "  likewise 
also  the  cup  after  supper.*'  St.  Paul  says,  *'  When  He  had  given  thanks, 
He  brake  it,"  and  *^  after  the  same  manner  also  He  took  the  cup/ 
These  variations  naturally  suggest  that  what  St.  Mark  meant  by  blessing 
the  bread  whs  precisely  what  St  Luke  meant  by  giving  thanks  for  it. 
Not  one  of  the  Evangelists  says  that  the  cup  was  blessed.  If  any 
mysterious  sacredness  was  conferred  by  blessing  the  bread,  why  was  the 
cup  left  unblessed  t 

The  two  words  were  used^  interchangeably.  Dr.  Halley,  in  his 
admirable  treatise  on  the  Sacraments,  says,  <*  If  there  were  any  doubt  as 
to  the  identical  signification  of  the  two  words  in  the  New  Testament,  a 
reference  to  the  act  of  our  Lord  when  He  fed  the  multitude  in  the 
desert  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  dispel  such  a  doubt  In  Mark  vni  6, 
it  is  said,  '*  Having  taken  the  seven  loaves  and  given  thanks,  He  brake.'' 
But  in  the  seventh  verse  it  is  said,  respecting  the  fishes,  **  having 
blessed."  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  blessing  over  the  fishes  was 
not  the  same  thing  as  the  giving  thanks  over  the  loaves  t " 

The  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  word  ''blessed,"  as  equivalent 
to  "gave  thanks,"  is  very  obvious.  Among  the  Jews  the  common 
form  of  thanksgiving  oommenced  with  the  phrase,  '*  Blessed  be  Thoa, 
O  Lord."  This  phrase  occurs  again  and  again  at  the  banning  of  the 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  used  at  the  Passover  Supper.  When  the  un- 
leavened bread  had  been  broken,  the  head  of  the  house  said,  ''Blessed 
be  Thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  King  everlasting,  who  hast  sanctified  us  by 
Thy  commandments,  and  commanded  us  concerning  the  eating  of  un- 
leavened bread."  A  similar  thanksgiving  was  offered  over  the  wine. 
It  was  not  the  bread  or  the  wine  that  was  ''blessed,"  but  Qod,  from 
whom  they  came :  veiy  naturally,  however,  men  came  to  speak  of 
"blessing"  bread  or  wine,  when  they  really  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  they  blessed  God  for  thentf 

*  There  is,  however  very  strong  MS.  evidence  for  the  reading  "gave  thanks.'* 
t  A  clear  case  of  the  use  of  IvXoyfty  with  the  material  symbol  for  its  direct 
object  ocean  in  1  Cor.  z.  1^  "the  cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless.**  Dean 
Alford,  however,  has  the  following  admirable  observations  on  the  passage:^ 
"  Observe  the  first  person  plural  is  the  same  throughoat ;  the  blessing  of  the  cup, 
and  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  the  acts  of  consecration,  [?J  were  not  the  acts  of  the 
minister,  as  by  any  authority  peculiar  to  himself,  but  only  as  the  representative 
of  ...  •  the  whole  Christian  congregation.  The  figment  of  sacerdotal  oonsecrs* 
tion  of  the  elements,  by  transmitted  power,  is  as  aUen  from  the  apostolic  writings 
as  it  is  from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel" 
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After  ibe  bread  had  beea  eaten,  and  the  wine  drunk,  oar  Lord 
delirered  a  long  diacoarse,  wbioh,  however,  ia  not  a  neoeBsaiy  part  of 
the  service;  "and  when  thej  had  sung  a  hjnm,  they  went  out  into  the 
Moant  of  Olives." 

The  history  of  the  controversies  about  the  mode  of  celebrating  this 
simple  ordinance,  and  of  the  superstitious  usages  which  have  arisen  at 
Tiaiious  times  in  connection  with  it^  is  as  curious  as  it  is  melancholy. 
For  many  centuries  it  was  regarded  as  altogether  unimpoi'tant  whether 
the  bread  was  leavened  or  unleavened ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
oeatuiy  this  question  was  hotly  debated,  the  controversy  having  been 
ongioated  by  a  patriarch  of  Ck>nstantinopl&  The  Greek  Church  has 
podtiyely  condemned  the  use  of  unleavened  bread ;  the  Boman  Church 
baa  frequently  asserted  it  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference ;  since  the 
seventh  century,  however,  Bome  has  used  the  bread  unleavened,  and 
Constantinople  has  used  it  leavened.  Leavened  bread  is  used  by  most 
Protestants,  but  the  Lutheran  Church  adheres  to  the  Boman  custom. 
The  wafers  of  the  Church  of  Bome  seem  to  have  come  into  general  use 
in  the  eleventh  century^  and  they  are  retained  by  the  Lutherans. 

The  wine  used  has  generally  been  red  wine ;  but  white  wine  is  used  in 
the  Greek  Church,  and  by  some  Continental  Protestants.  The  red  wine  is 
mpposed  to  be  preferable,  because  of  its  closer  resemblance  to  the  blood 
of  Christy  which  it  represents ;  the  use  of  white  wine  has  been' advocated 
aa  more  expressively  symbolising  purity.  Water  i^pears  to  have  been 
always  mixed  with  the  wine  in  the  early  churches,  and  some  of  the 
Others  find  in  the  mixture  the  symbol  of  great  mysteries.  Cyprian 
speaks  of  it  as  representing  the  indissoluble  union  of  Christ  and  the 
Church;  Athanasius  as  representing  the  union  of  the  Eternal  Word 
with  our  nature;  and  by  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  commemorate 
the  water  and  the  blood  that  came  firom  the  side  of  our  Lord  when  His 
dead  body  was  pierced  with  the  soldier's  spear. 

IHfPerent  customs  have  prevailed  in  the  posture  of  communicants.  In 
the  early  centuries  it  became  very  customary  to  stand  during  the  reoep* 
tion  of  the  elements,  and  to  kneel  when  the  minister  pronounced  the 
benediction.  As  the  Ordinance  was  surrounded  with  increasing  awful- 
ness  and  mystery,  the  communicants  gradually  came  to  kneel  during  the 
consecration  and  distribution.  This  custom  **  was  introduced  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries^  but  did  not  become  general  until  a  still 
later  period."  • 

Soon  the  *^  table  "  became  an  '*  altar,''  and  there  have  been  angry  contro- 
versieB  even  in  our  own  time,  as  to  whether  it  should  be  of  wood  or  stone* 

At  fiiat^  communicants  always  took  the  bread  with  their  own  hands ; 

*  Riddle's  Ghriatian  Antiquitiee,  p.  587.    Several  of  the  dates  in  this  paper  are 
iTflQ  on  the  authority  of  this  very  luefttl  mannal. 
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this  custom  lasted  till  tbe  ninth  or  tenth  oentniy,  and  even  later. 
It  was  diflcontinned  because  it  had  become  very  common  for  the  super- 
stitious people  to  take  part  of  it  home,  and  to  keep  it  as  a  charm 
against  many  evils  and  perils. 

Both  the  bread  and  the  wine  were  given  to  the  people  till  about 
the  twelfth  century ;  but  it  was  urged  that  the  wine  was  often  carelesBly 
spilt^  and  that  other  acts  of  irreverence  were  comndtted ;  and  in  the 
Western  Church  the  cup  gradually  came  to  be  used  by  the  cleigy  alone. 

The  elevation  and  adoration  of  the  consecrated  elements  became 
universal  in  the  West  about  the  same  time ;  it  probably  began  to  be 
practised  in  the  East  in  the  fourth  century.  At  first,  only  the  bread 
was  elevated.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  bread  and  the  wine 
before  consecration  were  offered  etbchaaisticctUi/  in  very  early  times. 

For  the  lights  on  the  "  altar,"  to  which  a  symbolic  meaning  is  assigned, 
and  which  are  regarded  by  modem  ritualists  as  of  great  importance, 
apostolic  custom  may  no  doubt  be  alleged ;  but  then  it  was  common 
in  apostolic  times  to  celebrate  the  Communion  at  night. 

Incense  was  introduced  when  the  Lord's  Supper  began  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sacrifice.  No  certain  trace  of  it  can  be  found  during  the  first  three 
centuries. 

About  the  question  of  the  vestments  worn  by  the  minister  celebnitdi^ 
the  service  we  have  all  heard  enough  lately.  The  custom  of  wearing 
an  official  dress  while  dischaiging  ministerial  duties  arose  very  early, 
though  for  three  or  four  centuries  there  was  no  distinction  between 
the  dress  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy  in  ordinary  life. 

In  a  *'  History  of  the  Eucharist,"  written  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  by  a  French  scholar,  there  is  an  account  of  many  singular  customs 
and  practices  formerly  prevalent  in  connection  with  the  Ordinance. 
A  woman  is  said  to  have  made  a  plaister  of  the  consecrated  bread,  and 
laid  it  on  the  eyes  of  her  child,  who  was  blind,  and  the  child  received 
its  sight.  An  ancient  Council  had  to  forbid  the  practice  of  giving  bread 
to  dead  persons,  the  Council  justly  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  it  was 
written,  **  Take,  and  eat ;  now  dead  bodies  can  neither  take  nor  eat" 
Another  story  is  told  of  a  young  man  who  died  without  receiving 
the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  his  dead  body  was  cast  out 
of  the  grave  more  than  once,  and  could  not  be  kept  in  the  groxmd 
till  the  holy  bread  was  laid  on  his  breast ;  and  the  practice  of  burying 
the  elements  with  the  dead  was  so  common,  that  it  had  to  be  forbidden 
by  a  Council.  It  is  said  that  Charles  the  Bold,  of  France,  and  B^nard, 
Count  of  Barcelona,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  dipping  their  pens  in  the 
consecrated  wine;  that  a  iK)pe,  in  the  seventh  century,  when  about 
to  condemn  and  depose  a  heretic,  <' asked  for  the  holy  cup,  poured 
the  quickening  blood  into  the  ink,  and  so,  with  his  own  hand,  signed 
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the  depocdtion ; "  and  that  the  bishops  assembled  at  the  eighth  Council 
of  Constantinople  subscribed  the  deposition  of  Photius,  "not  in  ink 
onljy  bat  in  the  blood  of  Christ  itself." 

"  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you." 
THe  puerilities  and  the  superstitious  which  have  grown  up  round  the 
simplest  of  religious  rites  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  if  the  Church 
had  been  content  to  follow  the  example  of  its  Lord.  Superstitious  doc- 
trines and  superstitious  practices  have  developed  together.  It  may  seem 
to  some  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  coldness,  severity,  and  plainness  in 
the  celebration  of  this  Ordinance  among  ourselves,  and  that  it  might 
be  expedient  to  increase  the  warmth  and  richness  of  the  service.  The 
histoiy  of  Christendom  is  the  best  reply  to  such  suggestions  ;  or  perhaps 
there  is  a  better  reply  still.  Who  instituted  the  Ordinance,  and  what 
form  did  He  give  to  iti  Did  He  say  anything  about  a  consecrated 
altar,  about  priests  in  gorgeous  vestments,  about  burning  lights,  and 
clouds  of  incense  1  What  He  did,  we  try  to  do.  Are  we  irrevei^ent 
because  our  service  is  not  stately  and  gorgeous  1  The  real  irreverence 
lies  in  presuming  to  change  the  order  which  Christ  Himself  established. 

If  any  are  dissatisfied  with  the  simplicity  of  a  celebration  which 
cannot  be  more  simple  than  that  in  which  the  Lord  himself  and 
the  Apostles  took  part,  it  may  be  well  to  ask.  Whether  you  have 
ever  apprehended  tiie  true  purpose  of  the  Institution.  To  have 
the  senses  dazzled,  the  imagination  kindled,  the  emotions  strongly 
moved  by  a  splendid  ceremonial,  "  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper." 
The  calm  fellowship  of  the  spirit  with  the  unseen  Christ ;  the  grateful, 
Lappy  consciousness  of  being  surrounded  with  those  to  whom  He  has 
given  eternal  life  ;  the  devout  remembrance  of  His  death  ;  the  rejoicing 
antidpation  of  the  day  when  the  service  will  cease,  and  the  Lord 
"come"  back  to  the  world  again — these  are  not  assisted,  but  hindered, 
\v  a  service  which  oppresses  by  its  grandeur,  awes  by  its  mystery, 
disturbs  and  excites  by  the  brilliaut  display  of  splendid  robes  and  golden 
vessels,  enriched  with  splendid  stones.  For  the  simplicity  of  our  own 
service  we  can  plead  the  example  of  Christ,  the  authority  of  an  Apostle, 
and  the  usages  of  the  primitive  churches..  Even  in  the  second  century 
there  were  some  departures  from  more  ancient  practice  ;  but  the 
description  of  the  Communion  given  by  Justin  Martyr  reads  almost 
Ke  on  account  of  the  celebration  among  ourselves.  He  says  :  **  On 
the  day  called  Sunday,  all  who  live  in  cities  or  in  the  country 
gather  together  to  one  place,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  read,  as  long  as  time  permits ;  then,  when 
the  reader  has  ceased,  the  president  verbally  instructs,  and  exhorts 
to  the  imitation  of  these  good  things.  Then  we  all  rise  together  and 
pray ;  and,  as  we  before  said,  when  our  prayer  is  ended,  bread  and  wine 

L  2 
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and  water  are  brought,  aud  the  president  in  like  manner  oS&cb  prayers 
and  thanksgivings,  according  to  his  ability,  and  the  people  assent, 
saying  Amen ;  and  there  is  a  distribution  to  each  "  (in  a  previous  passage 
he  says  that  this  distribution  was  the  office  of  the  deacoos),  *'  and  a 
participation  of  that  over  which  thanks  have  been  given ;  and  to  those 
who  are  absent  a  portion  is  sent  by  the  deacons.  And  they  who  are 
well  to  do,  and  willing,  give  what  each  thinks  fit ;  and  what  is  collected 
is  deposited  with  the  president,  who  succours  the  orphans  and  widows, 
and  those  who,  through  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  are  in  want,  and 
those  who  are  in  bonds,  and  the  strangers  sojourning  among  us,  and,  in. 
a  word,  takes  care  of  all  who  are  in  need." 


^fit  Common  9Koe  of  tfie  (S^mpfre. 

BT  THE  BBV.  J.  BALDWIN  BBOWN,  B.A. 

*'  Ireland  la  not  a  common- weal  but  a  common- woe." — Sir  WaUer  RaldgK 

EvEBY  heart  has  its  own  bitterness,  every  household,  and  every  state — 
and  Ireland  is  ours.  It  is  the  warning  shadow  in  the  sunlight  of  our 
prosperity.  This  insoluble  problem,  this  msuperable  difficulty,  which 
the  most  masterful  race  in  the  world  has  been  struggling  with  for 
ages,  and  which  defies  it  still,  is  a  great  lesson  of  humility.  It  ought 
to  humble  us,  and  to  make  us  more  charitable  in  our  judgments,  more 
gentle  in  our  oriticism,  and  more  tolerant  of  the  errors  and  failures  of  Con- 
tinents! nations  in  dealing  with  kindred  difficulties  with  no  worse  success. 
We  pride  ourselves  specially  on  the  art  of  government.  .We  have 
wrought  out  by  the  toil  of  ages  the  model  constitution.  We  hold 
dependent  empires  and  colonies  in  wise  and  firm  control,  though  severed 
from  us  by  the  half-circumference  of  the  world.  Ko  nation  upon  earth  has 
had  an  experience  at  all  comparable  with  ours  in  the  art  of  planting 
colonies,  ruling  dependencies,  and  subjecting  alien  races  to  the  control  of 
our  laws.  But  here  is  a  people  at  our  own  doors,  the  shores  of  whose  fair 
island  can  be  seen  firom  our  Western  coasts,  whom  we  have  had  for  700 
years  under  our  hand,  on  whom  our  ablest  soldiers  and  statesmen  have 
exhausted  all  their  arts  and  powers,  and  who  are  to  this  day  in  a  state  of 
chronic  rebellion  against  our  authority,  while  they  have  recently  been  able 
to  threaten  the  safety  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  cities  of  our 
peaceful  and  prosperous  land.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fair  city  of  Chester, 
in  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  have  been  in  grave  peril  of  tasting  the 
horrors  and  miseries  of  invasion;  while  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in 
Ireland,  the  chief  resort  of  Tourists,  a  region  of  railroads,  and  splendid 
Hotels,  and  fair  demesnes,  and  all  the  signs  of  a  high  civilication,  has  been 
threatened  by  troops  of  rebels  in  arms  against  our  rule,  and  who  waited  only 
the  happy  moment  of  opportunity  to  carry  sword  and  fire  through  the  land. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  really  anxious  to  right 
wrongs,  to  redress  grievances,  and  to  rule  the  Irish  for  their  good.  There 
is  no  tyranny  or  trace  of  tyrazmy  in  our  methods.    Government  after 
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gorenunent  has  brought  its  best  judgment  and  goodwill  to  bear  on  Irisk 
questiona,  with  no  desire  but  to  do  the  wisest  thing  for  that  nnhappy  land, 
and  here  is  the  result.  Utter  hopeless  failure.  As  far  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  concerned,  we  are  hated  as  bitterly  as  we  oyer  were ;  and 
the  settlement  of  Ireland  seems  to  be  well  nigh  as  far  off  as  it  was  centuries 
ago.  And  it  is  no  new  experience  of  futile  plans  and  frustrated  hopes. 
The  statesmen  of  the  Plantagenets,  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  Commonwealth,  as 
well  as  of  the  Greorgian  and  Yictorian  eras,  hare  been  sorely  tempted  to 
ibandon  this  Irish  problem  as  hopeless,  and  hare  echoed  Baleigh's  groan 
about  the  *'  Common-woe."  And  yet  these  are  not  days  when  statesmen 
may  dare  abandon  such  a  problem  in  despair.  We  are  bound  to  work  on 
until  some  fair  solution  appears.  Anarchy  cannot  last  for  erer,  nor  is 
hatred  immortal.  Bitter  as  may  be  the  sorrow  and  humiliation  which  the 
eondition  of  Ireland  inflicts  on  the  empire,  we  accept  it  as  a  discipline,  not 
▼ithout  its  uses  in  the  midst  of  our  otherwise  splendid  prosperity  and 
luceess,  and  we  will  try,  and  try,  and  try  again,  until  Ireland  herself  can 
no  longer  resist  the  conviction  that  she  owes  a  fair  debt  of  gratitude  to  her 
Saxon  rulers,  and  that  the  Englishman  is  after  all  her  truest  £riend. 

The  rising  in  Kerry  has  been  promptly  put  down,  and  the  embers  happily 

trampled  out  before  ihej  had  time  to  break  out  into  a  flame.  Its  real  dimen« 

fions  seem  to  hare  been  but  trifling;  but  no  one  doubts  that  if  the  rioters 

had  met  with  the  least  substantial  success  at  starting,  all  Ireland  would  hare 

been  in  a  blaze.    The  train  was  carefully  laid,  but  the  fuze  hung  fire.    Hie 

most  remarkable  feature  of  these  Irish  movements  everywhere,  and  perhaps 

the  saddest,  for  it  points  to  the  true  heart  of  the  evil,  is  the  number  of  idle, 

reckless  adventurers  who  seem  to  be  ready  at  call  in  any  quantity  whenever 

there  is  a  bit  of  rioting  to  be  done ;  and  if  there  is  a  spice  of  treason  in  it 

why  they  like  it  so  much  the  more.     The  working  men  of  England  have 

aomething  better  to  do  than  to  parade  themselves  in  demonstrations  of 

Kny  sort.    The  peasantry  of  Ireland  seem  to  have  nothing  better  to  do ; 

there  is  no  forbidden  luxury  so  sweet  to  them  as  disloyalty,  and  no  call  so 

gmteful  as  the  call  to  arms.    They  seem  to  be  able  to  supply  any  number 

of "  loafers,"  as  we  should  call  them  in  England,  to  trail  a  pike  or  learn  the 

googe-step  by  night  on  the  wild  hill-side,  while  the  industries  languish  and 

the  Tery  land  complains.    And  here  is  the  radical  evil.    I^ine  out  of  every 

ten  of  the  real  Irish  peasantry  would  rather  starve  on  the  land  than  thrive 

by  trade.    A  beggarly  subsistence  off  a  few  lightly  scratched  acres  offers 

niore  attraction  than  the  comfort  and  modest  dignity  which  the  wages  of 

steady  industry  would  secure.    And  this  is  an  ingrained  habit  of  nature, 

which  no  measure,  or  series  of  measures,  which  nothing  but  long  and  stem 

leaaons  of  experience,  can  cure.    There  is  a  sentiment,  too,  which  has  its 

pathetic  side  in  this  clinging  of  the  Irish  peasant  to  the  soil.    He  believes 

^t  his  fathers  were  robbed  of  it.    He  bears  in  mind  the  brutal  cruelties 

^d  the  fierce  tyranny  of  the  Saxon  spoilers  in  old  times,  and  he  holds  him* 

Belf  the  heir  of  a  legacy  of  hate  which  it  is  his  sacred  duty  to  nurse  add  to 

cipresB  as  he  can.    The  soil  he  clings  to  he  believes  to  be  his  by  a  more 

■acred  right  than  any  that  the  Saxon  settler  can  claim ;  and  it  seems  to  him 

that  the  shades  of  his  forefathers  would  rise  up  to  denounce  him,  if  he 

>^ered  himself  to  be  tempted  by  such  beggarly  prizes  as  industry  can 
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offer,  to  abandon  the  traditional  habits  and  instincts  of  liis  laee.  We  little 
know  how  deeply  these  memories  and  dreams  are  cherished  by  the  passionate 
and  imaginative  peasantry  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  dreary 
delusion,  and  the  mother  of  inevitable  miseries.  But  ^e  Englishmen, 
minfdul  of  the  past,  ought  to  be  full  of  gentleness  and  patience,  and  grudge 
no  effort,  no  long  series  of  efforts,  to  bring  our  Irish  fellow-eounnyinen  to 
a  juster  and  happier  mind. 

The  one  lamentable  want  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  provinces  in  which 
rebellion  is  chronic,  is  the  want  of  a  steady,  industrious,  and  substantial 
middle-class,  to  be  a  link  between  the  peasantry  and  the  lords  of  the  soil. 
Such  a  class  is  formed  by  commerce,  not  out  of  traders  only,  but  out  of  the 
various  professions  and  callings  which  commerce  creates  and  sustains. 
There  is  no  career  for  the  Irish  peasant  of  superior  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise. Nothing  but  the  land  or  emigration.  In  an  English  county  there  is 
a  constant  drain  of  the  better  sort  of  labourers'  children  to  the  superior 
work  and  wages  which  the  thriving  commercial  centres  afford.  There  is  a 
career  within  fair  reach  of  such;  with  them  living  off  the  land  is  not  a 
vital  question.  They  can  turn  their  hands  readily  to  other  and  more  remu- 
nerative work  if  they  like.  In  Ireland  there  is  no  alternative.  The  land, 
with  something  like  starvation  ;  or  uprooting,  and  transportation  to  some 
distant  and  happier  realm.  Throughout  the  whole  South  and  West  of 
Ireland,  save  in  some  few  centres  of  a  higher  industrial  life,  it  is  the  same 
dreary  monotone  of  rags,  want,  and  wretchedness ;  with  a  fierce  sense  of 
wrong  rankling  within,  which  nurses  the  misery  to  hate,  and  hate  to 
revenge. 

The  easy  nostrum  of  the  demagogue  for  the  cure  of  it  all  is — land  on 
easier  terms,  and  a  longer  tenure.  If  the  Irish  peasant  is  mad  to  have 
the  land,  make  it  easier  for  him  to  have  it,  and  make  his  rights  more  clear 
and  his  tenure  more  secure.  But  if  the  root  of  the  mischief  is  this  passion 
for  land,  and  this  nursing  of  both  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  which  he 
believes  that  he  has  inherited  in  connection  with  the  land,  this  speedy  and 
simple  remedy  may  but  feed  the  disease.  Ko  doubt  there  is  much  that  might 
be  done  to  render  the  industrious  and  enterprising  tenant's  position  on  a 
farm  more  secure ;  and  during  the  present  session  this  point  is  likely  to 
receive  full  attention.  But  while  there  is  this  furious  competition  for  every 
acre,  and  no  refuge  open  to  the  disappointed  peasant  in  the  factory,  the 
mill,  or  the  store,  the  farms  held  on  long  leases  will  but  be  sublet,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  to  tenants-at-will,  and  the  old  evil  will  recur  in  more  aggra- 
vated and  disastrous  forms.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  new  mind  about  life  and  its 
duties,  about  the  dignity  of  steady  industry,  and  the  baseness  of  a 
"  loafing "  life,  which  is  needed  for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland ;  and  that 
no  tenant-right  measure,  nor  any  other  measure  which  a  Parliament  can 
compass,  is  strong  enough  to  secure.  The  best  friends  of  Ireland  are  the 
men  who,  like  Dargan,  the  Malcolmsons,  Maguire,  and  Tait,  have  been 
spending  all  their  energies  on  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  manufactures  and  various  industries,  on  a  large  scale,  into  the  country. 
The  problem  is  very  far  from  an  easy  one.  Without  coal,  and  without  iron, 
Ireland  seems  to  be  ordained  by  Nature  for  pastures.  But  manufactures  hare 
been  made  to  flourish  by  energy  and  perseverance  in  unHkelier  localities,  and 
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the  steady  progreis  wMcli  Has  been  made  lately,  especially  in  Cork  and 
Limerickt  seems  to  be  a  good  omen  for  the  futnre,  if  this  unhappy  Fenian 
oatbreak  has  not  the  effect  of  soaring  aU  the  newly  introduced  capital  away. 

!niera  is  one  feature  of  good  omen  which  recent  discussions  on  Irish 
affffirs  in  the  journals  hare  brought  out  into  dear  relief:  that  Ireland  is 
actnaUy  improving,  steadily  and  even  rapidly,  in  wealth,  and  that  in  this 
improTement  the  peaaantry  have  their  fall  share.  The  number  of  yery 
nnall  farms,  ao  small  as  to  keep  their  cultivators  in  a  state  of  chronic  starva- 
tion, is  steadily  diminishing.  Farms  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  are  being 
rapidly  consolidated  into  larger  ones,  and  these  have  been  year  by  year 
ioereasingly  laid  down  in  pasture ;  whilst  the  production  of  cereals,  for 
wMeh  the  moist  climate  of  Ireland  is  signally  unfitted,  has  regularly 
declined.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  breadth  of  land  under  green 
crops  has  doubled,  that  under  flax  has  increased  fivefold,  while  the 
cereal  production  has  fallen  off  one-third.  I>uring  the  same  period 
the  stocks  of  cattle  have  increased  50,  and  of  sheep  100  per  cent. 
Now  this  is  valuable,  not  only  as  indicating  a  substantial  progress,  but  as 
a  sign  that  the  managers  of  property  in  Ireland  are  steadily  bringing  it 
under  the  kind  of  cultivation  which  Nature  has  ordained.  Things  are  to  be 
allowed  to  take  their  natural  course,  which  is  precisely  what  they  never  yet 
lure  done  in  Ireland,  and  we  believe  that  year  by  year  a  growing 
prosperity  will  be  the  result.  In  time  that  must  become  manifest,  in  the 
improved  moral  tone  of  the  population ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  peasantry, 
converted  to  sounder  views,  will  join  the  gentry,  the  professional,  the  mer- 
cantile, and  the  shop-keeping  classes,  and  brand  such  men  as  Stephens  and 
Soberts  as  Ireland's  most  bitter  and  fatal  foes. 

Ib  this  slight  sketch,  we  have  said  nothing  on  the  monster  grievance— > 
the  Irish  Church,  nor  on  the  influence  of  the  Soman  clergy  on  the  Irish 
people.  The  Irish  Church  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  Fenian  agitation,  or 
the  chronic  disaffection  of  the  peasantry.  It  is  a  wrong  which  touches  the 
educated  and  superior  classes  rather  than  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
wrong  is  so  flagrant  as  to  compel  a  speedy  abatement ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  known  to  entertain  the  conviction  that  the  Irish  Church  is  the  next  great 
question  which  is  on  the  cards.  But  it  is  not  a  grievance  which  pinches 
directly  the  dass  which  supplies  the  rebels ;  nor  could  we.  expect  that  the 
righting  of  this  wrong  would  tell  very  speedily  or  powerftdly  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  influence  of  the  priesthood  on  the  other 
hand  is,  in  the  present  case,  all  on  our  side.  They  are  well  nigh  to  a  man 
on  the  side  of  the  English  rule.  The  Fenians  have  contrived  to  make  their 
priests  look  on  their  enterprise  with  a  dread  bordering  on  despair.  The 
.clergy  find  that  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  among  the  peasantry  more  potent 
than  their  own;  and  they  tremble  lest  the  reins  should  slip  wholly  from  their 
hands.  "  They  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they  are  reaping  the  whirlwind." 
For  centuries  they  have  been  our  constant  and  consistent  antagonists,  and 
have  done  much  to  teach  the  Irishman  that  lesson  of  hate  which  is  begin- 
ing  to  re-aet  on  their  own  power.  But  let  us  welcome  their  tardy  repent- 
Uice.  It  certainly  cannot  but  help  in  the  solution  of  our  problem,  to  find 
^ch  an  archbishop  as  Cardinal  Cullen,  and  such  a  parish  priest  as  Mr. 
McGinn  ranged  on  our  side. 
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(SttlttiaBHtdi  f^tetors  of  <SfnsIantr« 

Fboh  thb  OpBirura  ov  ths  LoNa  Pabliakbnt  to  thb   Death    of 

Olitbb  Cbomwbll.* 

No  critical  review  of  a  work  bj  the  editor  of  this  magazine  could,  irltli 
propriety,  be  admitted  to  its  pages ;  but  it  wotdd  be  an  affectation  to  pass 
without  any  notice  a  work  of  such  labour  and  magnitude  as  this.  I  there- 
fore, with  the  somewhat  reluctant  consent  of  the  editor,  gladly  comply 
with  the  request  <^  the  publishers,  to  give  such  an  account  of  its  oontenta 
as  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  ground  that  it  trarerses  and  the  informatioii 
that  it  supplies. 

At  any  time,  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  eventful  period  would  have 
great  interest  to  all  who  concern  themselves  in  any  way  with  Church  prin- 
ciples, or  even  with  the  progress  of  religion.    The  most  crucial  testing  time 
of  Church  character  is  not  a  normal  condition  of  traditional  acceptance  and 
conventional  habit,  when,  without  any  special  circumstance  to  stimulate  or 
to  modify  them,  the  ordinary  listlessness,  selfishness,  and  unspiritualnefis  of 
human  nature  have  free  and  full  operation.   All  Churches  are  prone  to  lapse 
into  simple  acquiescence  with  what  is.    There  are  conservative  inflaences 
which  deprecate  change.    In  times  of  peace  much  more  depends  upon  the 
spirit  of  administration  than  upon  distinctive  Church  principles.    Half  the 
chronic  evil  of  the  world  may  be  attributed  to  the  mere  conservative  power 
of  tradition.    But  it  is  otherwise  when  the  ordinary  course  of  thiogs  is 
roughly  arrested;   when  every  principle  that  asserts  itself  is  not  only 
severely  tested  by  circumstances,  but  is  formally  questioned  and  required 
to  vindicate  itself.    During  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  Church  tra- 
dition was  for  a  while  shaken  off;   all  Churches  were  more  or  less  brought 
to  the  test  of  New  Testament  principles ;  the  ecclesiastical  and  unconsoioaa 
accretions  of  sixteen  centuries  were  sharply  and  rudely  confronted  with  the 
simple  and  spiritual  institutions  of  primitive   Christianity ;   although  the 
actual  results  were  doubtless  largely  influenced  by  political  partisanship  and 
passion.    It  is  interesting  to  study  Church  principles  under  such  conditions. 
No  other  period  of  English  history  presents  them  in  such  simple,  unadven- 
titious  forms.    The  English  Beformation  of  the  preceding  century  but  very 
partially  concerned  itself  about  such  questions.    The  political  and  personal 
influences  that  determined  it  were  so  predominant,  that  the  scripturalness 
or  unscripturalness,  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  conflicting  Church  systems, 
entered  very  little  into  the  discussions  and  settlement  of  the  Church  of 
Henry  YIH.    But  during  the  Commonwealth  this  was  really  the  issue  to 
which  Church  questions  were  brought.    There  are  but  three  great  prin- 
ciples of  Church  construction — ^the  Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  and  tiie 
Congregational;  and  singularly  enough,  each  obtained  ascendancy  in  its 
turn;  and  the  scriptural  validity  of  each  was  fairly  and  fully  debated  according 
to  the  lights  of  that  period.    Nor  have  we,  who  inherit  the  ecclesiastical  tra* 
ditions  of  the  Puritans,  any  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  either  the  arguments 
or  the  conduct  of  our  forefathers.    Whatever  their  practical  errors  and 

*  By  John  Stoaghton.    2  vols.     (  London :  Jackson,  Walfoxd,  and  Hodder.) 
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Bubseqnent  defeat,  it  is  not  too  much  to  Bay  that  the  scriptural  argument 
and  the  great  principles  of  reh'gious  liberty,  as  men  hare  come  to  under- 
tUnd  them  since,  were  entirely  with  them ;  while  their  practical  religious- 
ness, purity,  and  highmindedbess,  as  well  as  their  Church  administration 
md  Church  appointments  present  a  noble  contrast  to  those  of  their  opponents. 
History  has  done  justice  to  the  personal  integrity  and  public  patriotism  of 
these  noble  champions  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  liberties  of  these  realms. 
We  but  inherit  the  blessings  which  they  won. 

But,  at  the  present  hour,  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Commonwealth 
hhs  a  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  we  seem  to  be  entering  afresh  upon 
manj  of  the  discussions  which  were  then  so  strenuously  maintained.  Many 
of  the  principles  of  Church  constitution,  and  many  of  the  problems  of 
Church  relationship,  which  the  Independents  of  the  Commonwealth  settled 
in  their  own  way,  and  which  the  Bestoration  reversed,  again  present  them- 
kItcs  for  solution,  and  in  a  very  imperative  manner  ;  happily  not  now,  as 
then,  complicated  by  civil  rebellion  or  disaffection.  The  questions  now 
nised  are  purely  ecclesiastical ;  and  if  we  do  not  misread  the  signs  of  the 
times,  these  great  principles  are  rapidly  asserting  themselves  again,  and  with 
erery  indication  of  a  second  and  a  more  permanent  triumph, — a  triumph 
not  as  then,  achieved  by  revolutionary  forces,  but  by  the  gradual  growth 
of  an  intelligent  conviction,  that  national  establishments,  as  they  can  claim 
DO  primitive  Christian  sanction,  so  neither  can  they  justify  themselves  by 
their  practical  results.  Their  inherent  practical  defects,  their  essential 
Erastianism,  their  necessary  social  injustice,  and  their  uniform  religious 
f&vlnre  have  produced  the  wide-spread  conviction,  that  the  only  possible 
freedom  'for  both  Church  and  nation  is,  for  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion and  the  civil  authority  to  exercise  their  functions  in  mutual  inde- 
pendence. The  present  relative  position  of  the  Established  Churcli 
—a  minority  in  the  three  kingdoms,  every  year  becoming  smaller — is 
n.pidly  forcing  upon  public  and  parliamentary  attention  the  questions 
whether  bishops  should  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  whether,  in  con- 
sistency with  any  principles  of  social  equity,  the  Episcopal  Church  can  be 
maintained  as  the  Established  Church  of  a  nation  that  has  so  largely  drifted 
ftway  from  it.  It  is  morally  certain  that  the  Free  Churches  of  England 
^  not  repeat  the  narrow  asceticism  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
weslth,  so  gratuitously  discredited  their  principles,  and  disposed  a  not  very 
godly  nation  to  prefer  the  corrupt  and  worldly  Church  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
wrere  and  godly  Church  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  Anglo-catholicism  of  Laud  presents  also  a  striking  parallel  to  that  of 
l^*  Posey  and  his  followers ;  although,  in  justice  to  Laud,  it  must  be  said 
tnat  he  never  dared — perhaps  he  was  not  disposed— to  go  such  lengths  as 
onr  modem  Bitualists.  Eor  the  first  time  since  the  Eeformation,  Eomish 
dogmas  are  now  fully  and  boldly  avowed  within  the  English  Establishment* 
There  u,  therefore,  just  now,  peculiar  interest  in  the  matters  related  and 
^1^«  topics  discussed  in  these  volumes.  The  prototypes  of  the  two  great 
Chorch  parties  of  modem  times — the  abolitionists  of  Slate  Churches  and 
the  oltra-Eitualists  are  exhibited  in  their  first  great  social  and  national 
conflict.  We  feel  a  living  interest  in  their  arguments,  and  in  the  changeful 
Phases  of  the  battle.    The  questions  which  they  debated  so  freely  are  the 
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subjects  of  discoBsion  in  ten  thousand  pnlpits,  and  in  almost  ereiy  soeia 
circle.    From  the  deportment  of  these  doughty  champions,  and  from  the 
issues  of  their  conflict,  all  parties  may  learn  important  lessons  for  present 
practical  uses. 

Mr.  Stoughton  devotes  the  first  volume  of  his  work  to  the  Ecclesiastica 
History  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  second  to  that  of  the  Commonwealthi. 
He  commences  by  a  general  sketch  of  the  state  of  things  at  the  opening  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  by  a  series  of  cabinet  portraits  of  its  leaders 
of  these  the  most  notable  are  Cromwell  and  Pym. 

"  Oliver  Cromwell  began  his  parliamentary  career,  in  1628,  as  member  for 
Huntingdon.  In  the  Long  Parliament  he  represented  Cambridge,  being 
returned  by  a  majority  of  only  one.  As  early  as  1628  he  distinguished 
himself  in  a  debate  respecting  the  pardon  of  certain  religious  delinquenta* 
by  charging  some  leading  Churchmen  with  Popery ;  and  though  we  can 
see  nothing  in  his  speeches  but  a  rough,  rude  energy,  they  were  jerked  out 
by  his  untuneable  voice  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  were  remembered  and 
talked  of  when  many  eloquent  orations  had  glided  into  oblivion.  His 
house  at  Huntingdon  afibrded  a  refuge  to  persecuted  Nonconfonnist 
ministers.  At  St.  Ives  he  achieved  an  unequalled  reputation  for  '  piety 
and  self-denying  virtue.'  And  at  Ely — whence  he  had  now  come  to 
London,  over  bad  roads  in  the  foggy  month  of  November,  travelling  on 
horseback  in  humble  style — at  Ely,  dwelling  at  the  glebe  house,  near 
St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  he  had  maintained  the  same '  character  and 
influence,  though  there  he  suffered  dreadfully  from  hypochondria.  In  part 
it  rose  from  seeing  his  brethren  forsake  their  native  country  to  seek  their 
bread  among  strangers,  or  to  live  in  a  howling  wilderness." 

"  Of '  the  Parliamentary  leaders,'  the  most  renowned  and  influential  at 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle  was  John  Pym.  That  '  grave  and 
religious  gentleman ' — ^burgess  for  the  good  town  of  Tavistock — appeared  as 
conspicuously  in  religious  business  as  in  that  which  was  strictly  political. 
His  countenance  had  a  lion-like  dignity,  and,  with  a  touch  of  melancholy  in 
eyes  and  lips,  there  blended  an  expression  of  invincible  firmness,  while  his 
shaggy  mane-like  hair,  disarranged,  as  he  spoke  with  tremendous  energy, 
were  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his  majestic  appearance.  For  eight  and 
twenty  years  he  had  struggled  against  the  policy  of  King,  Court,  and 
Church.  Wise  in  council,  and  eloquent  in  speech,  though  quaint  and 
tedious  in  the  style  of  his  oratory — ^a  trifling  drawback,  howevOT,  in  that 
age — ^he  stood  forward  ihe  most  formidable  antagonist  with  whom  the 
High  Church  party  had  to  deal.  So  closely  at  one  time  did  John  Pym 
connect  Church  and  State — in  this  respect  widely  differing  from  Sir  Harry 
Yane — that  in  1628,  he  declared, '  It  belongs  to  the  duty  of  a  Parliament 
to  establish  true  religion  and  to  punish  false ;  we  must  know  what  Parlia- 
ments have  done  formerly  in  religion.  Our  Parliaments  have  confirmed 
General  Councils.'  This  now  would  be  called  a  thoroughly  Erastian  style 
of  speaking.  It*  proceeded  on  the  theory  of  the  Church  being  subject  to 
the  State,  and  in  this  view  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  reformers  of  that  age 
were  practically  agreed,  however  diversified  their  notions  of  Church 
government  might  be.  Pym,  though  never  a  Nonconformist,  but  simply 
professing  himself  'a  faithful  son  of  the  Protestant  religion'  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career  opposed  the  spirit  and  proceedings  of  Anglican 
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prekcj  ,*  and  u  to  the  questions  ajSecting  Episcopacy,  lie  at  last  acted  with 
thoee  who  sooglit  its  orertlirow.  He  had  a  large  share  in  calling  the  Long 
Parliament,  as  he  prepared  the  petition  for  that  purposey  and  went  to  York 
to  present  it  to  the  £ing.  After  the  writs  had  been  issued,  Pym  and 
others  proceeded  on  an  electioneering  crusade,  urging  the  Toters  to  support 
representatiyes  who  would  maintain  the  liberties  of  their  country,  then  so 
tiireatened  and  imperilled.  As  popular  opinion  counted  him  the  author  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  so  common  assent  assigned  to  him  the  position  of  ita 
leader." 

The  dramatis  persowB  being  placed  upon  the  stage,  the  rapid  and  tumul- 
tuous scenes  of  the  next  three  years  are  represented.  These  include  the 
opening  debates  on  the  state  of  religion ;  the  impeachment  of  Strafford 
and  Laud;  the  " Boot  and  Branch  Petition"  against  the  Episcopal  Church ; 
the  yarious  attempts  to  reform  it,  and  its  ultimate  abolition ;  the  arrest  of 
the  Gre  members  by  the  infatuated  king,  which  was  the  virtual  opening  of 
the  ciril  war ;  the  committal  to  the  Tower  of  the  twelre  bishops ;  the 
Irish  Bebellion^  and  the  Popish  massacres ;  the  flight  of  the  king  ;  the 
appeal  to  arms,  and  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill ;  then  the  constitution  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  divines,  destined  to  sit  so  long,  and  to  become  so 
memorable  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England ;  the  Iconoclastic  crusade 
of  the  Puritans ;  the  treaty  with  the  Scotch,  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Corenant;  and  a  general  survey  of  the  state  of  things  at  the  close  of  1643. 
These  events  occupy  rather  more  than  half  the  volume.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  in  a  mere  summary  of  these  events,  to  put  into  the  hand  of 
the  reader  any  due  to  guide  him  through  this  intricate  labyrinth ;  the  cod- 
fiict  between  tyranny  and  freedom,  of  which  they  are  the  chief  incidents  and 
episodes,  was  by  no  means  clearly  defined  to  the  apprehension  of  even  the 
respective  combatants  ;  they  rather  followed  their  instincts,  and  took  such 
measures  as  circumstances  seemed  to  demand,,  not  knowing  whither  they 
went.  The  opppsing  parties  were  confusedly  struggling ;  the  line  of  the 
fore-front  was  very  sinuous,  and  oftentimes  the  combatants  were  oddly 
intermixed.  Mr.  Stoughton  throws  what  light  there  is  to  be  thrown,  not 
only  upon  the  general  position,  but  also  upon  the  more  specific  vexata 
quiBstiones  which  came  into  prominence.  He  shows  that  even  the  men 
whose  cause  was  right,  and  whose  aim  was  noble,  were  not  always 
right  in  their  measures  and  methods,  and  that  the  wrong  cause  of  their 
opponents  was  relieved  by  many  personal  virtues.  He  does  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  applying  the  tests  of  this  nineteenth  century  to  the  men  of  the 
leTenteenth.  He  exhibits  and  judges  them  according  to  the  lights  they  had. 

Mr.  Stoughton's  sympathies  are  somewhat  perplexed  by  his  Puritan 
principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  antiquarian  and  sDsthetic  tastes  on  the 
other.  In  describing  and  estimating  the  Puritan  Iconoclasts,  he  manifestly 
approves  their  spiritual  aims,  and  yet  wishes  that  they  had  spared  church 
architecture,  stained  glass,  and  archsological  memorials. 

In  adjudging  precedence  and  merit  to  the  early  apostles  of  religious  tole- 
ration, he  thus  speaks  of  Jeremy  Taylor  :— 

"  The  most  remarkable  treatise  on  the  subject  of  toleration  belonging 
to  that  age  is  Jeremy  Taylor's  'Liberty  of  Prophesying.'  In  point 
of  eloquence,  no  other  work  of  the  kind  can  be  compared  with  it ; 
and  though  defective,  it  is  still  worthy,  for   the  sake  of  its  reasoning 
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as  well  as  its  rhetoric,  to  be  a  text-book  for  the  student  of  religions 
liberty.  The  author  dwells,  in  his  own  matchless  way,  on  the  difficul- 
ties of  Scripture ;  the  uncertainty  of  tradition ;  the  insufficiency  of  councils ; 
the  fallibility  of  popes  and  fathers;  the  incompetency  of  the  Church 
in  its  '  difiusive  character/  to  be  judge  of  controrersies ;  and  the  imper- 
tinence of  any  pretence  to  such  a  possession  of  the  Spirit  as  preaerres 
from  error.  Beason  is  pronounced  the  best  interpreter,  and,  though  some 
causes  of  error  in  the  exercise  of  reason  are  culpable,  many  are  innocent 
To  base  toleration  on  the  uncertainty  of  truth  is  a  yery  insecure  method  of 
proceeding.  The  alliance  of  scepticism  damages  the  cause  of  freedom* 
Colour  is  giren  to  the  charge,  that  religious  liberty  springs  from  religious 
indifference.  It  has  cost  two  centuries  of  experience  and  discipline  to 
indoctrinate  society  with  the  lesson,  that  the  decision  of  religious  questions 
without  any.  imposition  of  human  authority  is  a  right  of  conscience ;  and 
that  the  more  earnest  we  are  in  the  lore  of  truth,  the  more  careful  we 
should  be  not  to  sully  its  sanctity  by  the  unrighteous  enforcement  of  its 
principles.  Taylor  fought  manfully  for  freedom,  but  he  did  not  see  the 
highest  vantage  ground  within  his  reach.  Moreover,  in  his  Essay,  compre- 
hension within  the  Church  often  seems  confounded  with  religious  liberty  in 
the  State.  No  clear  distinction  is  maintained  between  principles  ;whieh 
regulate  the  one,  and  principles  which  vindicate  the  other.  Yet  the  reader 
of  the  treatise  may  pick  out  and  sort  them,  for  there  they  are."  This  final 
verdict  is  awarded,  that  "on  the  whole,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  fuller  and 
more  satisfactory  in  his  views  of  comprehension  and  liberty  than  was 
either  Chillingworth  or  Hales." 

Mr.  Stoughton  prefaces  his  narrative  of  the  events  of  1644  with  a  chapter 
devoted  to  a  historical  sketch  of  early  Congregational  Churches  in  £ngiand; 
the  Congregationalists  or  Independents  forming  the  third  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  parties  of  the  Commonwealth.  Independency  was  destined  to 
obtain  ascendance  over  the  predominant  Presbyterianism  Which  superseded 
Episcopacy,  and  which  the  Westminster  Assembly  represented ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  each  of  the  three  great  fundamental  forms  of  ChurcH 
government  should  thus,  within  so  short  a  space,  have  been  ascendant  in 
England. 

Mr.  Stoughton  tells  us  that  a  Congregational  Church  existed  in  England 
so  early  as  1568,  so  that  our  chronological  place  in  English  ecclesiasticsl 
history  is  not  so  far  behind  that  of  the  Church  of  Henry  YIIL,  whaterer 
may  be  the  worth  of  the  fact.  It  is  strange  to  find  the  wife  of  Sir  Nicholss 
Bacon,  Lord  Eeeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  mother  of  Lord  Bacon,  s 
member  of  an  Independent  congregation,  assembling  in  Eochford  Hall, 
Essex,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  to  find  her  writing  to 
Lord  Burleigh :  "  I  hear  them  in  their  public  exercises,  as  a  chief  dntj 
commanded  by  Gk>d  to  be  done ;  and  also  I  confess,  as  one  that  hsth 
found  mercy,  that  I  have  profited  more  in  the  inward  feeling  knowledge  of 
God  His  holy  will,  though  but  in  small  measure,  by  such  sincere  and  sound 
opening  of  the  Scriptures  by  an  ordinary  preacher,  within  this  seven  or 
eight  years,  than  I  did  by  hearing  odd  sermons  at  Paul's  well  nigh  twenty 
years  together." 

Interesting  details  are  given  concerning  the  more  notable  of  the  early 
Independents  ; — Barrowe,  a  lawyer  and  courtier,  perhaps  the  dearest  esrlj 
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eiponeot  of  Congregationalism,  whose  name  gave  a  temporary  aluu  to  the 
Independents  ;  Greenwood,  indicted  with  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  1593,  for 
publishing  seditious  books,  and  executed  with  him  at  Tyburn ;  John  Penty 
who  perished  on  the  gallows  for  his  faith,  and  who  uttered  these  memorable 
vords,  '*  If  my  blood  were  an  ocean  sea,  and  eyery  drop  thereof  were  a  life 
uato  me,  I  would  giye  them  all,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord,  for  the  maintenance 
of  my  confession  ;"  and  Henry  Jacob,  originally  a  clergyman  in  Kent,  who 
became  a  noted  Independent,  and  published  several  tracts  in  defence  of 
Congregationalism.  Jacob  became  pastor  of  an  Independent  church,  in 
Soathwark,  in  1615,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Lathrop,  a  victim  of  the 
High  Commission  Court.  A  curious  tract,  "The  Brownist's  Synagogue^ 
1641,"  describes  the  method  of  worship  of  the  Congregational  churches, 
p.  364.  Two  classes  of  Independents  may  be  recognised  at  this  period — 
those  who  maintained  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  doctrine  ijf  Toleration, 
and  those  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Voluntaryism.  The  churches  at 
Taimouth  and  Norwich  were  prominent.  IllustrationB  of  their  history 
are  given  firom  old  Church  Books  and  Corporation  records.  Congrega- 
tionalism took  deep  root,  and  rapidly  spread,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
Conntiefl ;  indeed,  it  is  a  progress  almost  without  precedent,  that  within  some 
dozen  years  it  should  have  sprung  from  almost  nothing  to  such  an  ascendency 
under  Cromwell. 

Mr.  Stoughton's  readers  will  follow  with  great  interest  his  history  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  notable,  if  for  nothing  else,  for 
ibis :  that  it  gave  its  Confession  of  Faith  and  its  Psalter  to  Presbyterian 
Scotland.     The  Presbyterians  largely  predominated  in  it,  but  there  was  a 
small  and  select  band  of  Independents,  about  ten  or  eleven,  who  by  their 
learning,  ability,  and  the  bold  uncompromising  advocacy  of  their  opinions, 
made  themselves,  not  only  felt,  but  respected  and  feared.    While  the  Presby- 
terians called  upon  the  civil  magistrate  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
the  Independents  insisted  upon  a  large  toleration.    Philip  Nye  was  their  re- 
cognised leader,  in  virtue  of  many  qualities  that  fitted  him  for  popular  debate, 
—he  W9M  active,  bold,  and  had  a  good  utterance  ;  with  him  were  associated 
Tbomas  Goodwin,  a  great  scholar,  an  accomplished  theologian,  and  a  many- 
sided  thinker;  William  Bridge,  who  had  been  a  clergyman,  but  who,  returning 
&om  exile  in.  HoUand,  became  Independent  pastor  at  Yarmouth— a  man  of 
Btadioufl  habits,  broad  sympathies,  and  great  pulpit  power;  and  Jeremiah  Bur- 
roughs, full  of  candour,  gentleness,  and  pie^,  hardly  of  texture  firm  enough 
for  that  rough,  controversial  arena,  and  finding  more  congenial  employment  in 
the  composition  of  his- "  Irenicnm,  or,  an  attempt  to  heal  Divisions  among 
Christians,"  were  prominent  members  of  this  party.    While  the  Assembly 
was  attempting  to  establish  the  Divine  right  of  Presbyterianism — viz.,  a 
Church  which  should  put  down  sects,  and  have  State  support,  and  be 
exempt  from  State  control— the  Independents  stoutly  opposed  what  they 
deemed  to  be  as  fatal  to  religious  toleration  as  the  Episcopacy  which  had 
been  abolished;  and  the  House  of  Commons  insisted  on  the  supremacy 
of  its  own  ecclesiastical  authority,  threatening  the  Assembly  with  prts* 
fnunire  if  it  would  not  act  as  iJie  ecclesiastical  instrument  of  its  wilL 
After  a  long  and  fluctuating  battle,  the  party  of  freedom  won  the  day,  and 
remained  masters  of  the  situation.    In  conducting  his  history  to  this  issue, 
Mr.  Stoughton  sketches   the  abode  of  the  king  at  Oxford;  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  there;  the  legislation  of  the  Parlia- 
ment on  ecclesiastical  affairs;  the  substitution  of  "The  Directory' 
for  the  Book  of  Coxnmon  Prayer;  the  trial  and  execution  of  Laud; 
the  negotiations  at  Uxbridge  with  the  king;  the  battles  of  Marston 
Moor  and  Naseby,  which  gave  the  political  ascendency  to  Cromwell 
and  his  Independents ;  the  flight  of  the  king  from  Oxford  to  19'ewark, 
where  he  sought  the  protection  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  ;  the  singular 
conferences  at  Newcastle  between  the  king  and  Henderson ;  the  legal  insti- 
tution of  Presbyteries,  and  the  relations  to  them  of  the  two  UniTersities,  the 
parochial  dergyi  and  the  various  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  country  ; 
the  king's  surrender  to  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  and  his  resi- 
dence at  Holdenby ;  the  controTersy  between  the  Independent  Army  and 
the  Presbyterian  Parliament,  issuing  in  the  custody  of  ike  king  by  the 
former,  andfthe  application  of  Pride's  Purge  to  the  latter,  whence  the 
'*  Covenant "  which  the  Scotch  army  had  set  up  was  pulled  down  by  the 
English  army,  and  Monarchy  and  Presbyterianism  finally  fell  together. 
The  volume  closes  with  the  execution  of  the  king.  The  civil  war  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  Commonwealth  began. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  find  room  for  further  extracts  illustrative  of 
these  exciting  events.  I  may,  however,  refer  readers  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  its  work  on  pp.  448 — 51.  One 
passage  respecting  Cromwell,  and  his  efforts  to  secure  religious  toleration, 
we  must  quote :  — 

"  We  would  only  say  that  the  sincere  purpose  of  Cromwell,  in  reference 
to  ecclesiastical  matters,  seems  to  have  been  to  secure  toleration,  within 
certain  limits,  for  the  religious  opinions  and  observances  both  of  the  people 
and  of  the  monarch,  and  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  either  Episcopalian  or 
Presbyterian  tyranny.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  on  such  a  basis^ 
with  due  securities  for  political  liberty,  and  in  connection  with  official 
arrangements,  in  which,  of  course,  so  distinguished  a  man  could  not  but 
expect  to  have  some  conspicuous  place — Cromwell  felt  not  unwilling  to  aid 
in  the  restoration  of  Charles.  But  the  insincerity  of  the  latter  and  the 
opposition  of  the  republicans  prevented  the  scheme  from  proceeding  far. 

"Cromwell  also  aimed  at  reconciling  the  factious  members  of  the  two 
parties.  He  invited  certain  Presbyterians  and  Independents  to  dine  with 
him  at  Westminster,  and  he  held  conferences  with  the  grandees  of  the 
House  and  with  the  grandees  of  the  army.  All  this,  however,  proved  to  be 
of  no  effect.  Ludlow  tells  a  story  of  the  hero  of  Naseby,  at  the  end  of  a 
conference,  fiinging  a  cushion  at  his  head  and  then  running  down  stairs,  and 
of  his  overtaking  the  general  with  another  cushion,  which  'made  him 
hasten  down  faster  than  he  desired.'  Ludlow,  with  all  his  prejudice  againjt 
Cromwell,  was  not  the  man  to  invent  an  untruth,  even  in  so  small  a  matter; 
and  one  may  note  this  flash  of  fun  after  severe  debate,  as  indicating  a 
genuine  Teutonic  temperament  in  the  two  rough  soldiers,  akin  to  what  we 
read  of  in  old  Norse  mythologies,  of  grotesque  tricks  played  by  Woden-like 
chiefs,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  what  we  know  of  that  Teutonic  hero, 
Martin  Luther,  who  could  laugh  and  joke,  as  well  as  preach  and  pray." 

The  account  of  the  second  volume,  containing  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  Commonwealth,  must  be  reserved  until  next  month.       Hxhby  Allov. 
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Sermons  Irg  3(Ajn  Itellg** 

Of  tlie  fifteen  disconnes  contained  in  this  volume,  some  of  wliich  are  of 
standard  value,  upon  the  essential  yeritiea  of  the  Christian  faith,  it  is  a 
welcome  duty  to  speak  in  terms  of  commendation.  Mr.  Kelly  has  been 
long  known  and  esteemed,  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and 
we  ue  glad  to  receiye  this  ripened  product  of  his  practised  pen. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  author  really  has  a  creed,  and  is 
neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  have  it  known,  the  work  being  devoted  to 
the  faithful  development  of  spiritual  religion,  in  its  doctrinal,  practical, 
ud  experimental  aspects.  In  this  respect  his  sermons  contrast  favourably 
with  many  of  the  meagre  and  heartless  productions  of  the  present  day, 
in  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  discover  whether  a  man  hfs  any  fixed 
theological  opinions  at  alL  One  method  of  taking  away  the  offence  of  the 
Cross  would  seem  to  be  the  taking  away  the  cross  itself;  or  at  least 
ipreading  before  it  such  a  veil  of  mystifying  verbiage  as  effectually  to 
conceal  its  distinguishing  characteristics.  Some,  who  would  fain  pass  for 
ETangelieals,  attempt  to  wrap  up  their  leading  sentiments  in  wool,  that 
they  may  be  soft  to  the  touch,  or  present  them  in  such  grotesque 
embroidery,  that  their  best  hearers  can  scarcely  recognise  from  their  lips 
the  troths  they  learned  at  their  mother's  knee.  Others  think  to  conciliate 
the  critical  spirit  of  the  age  by  eliminating  the  Scriptural  terms  of 
redemption,  grace,  justification,  regeneration,  and  eternal  judgment ;  orif 
these  by  any  ohance  are  used  at  all,  the  preacher  reminds  us  of  CoUins's 
Fear,  who  "started  at  the  sound  himself  had  made."  While  such 
expedients  are  adopted,  unrebuked,  in  any  sections  of  the  Christian 
world,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  young  people  especially,  should 
eome  to  be  ashamed  of  a  religion  of  which  the  teachers  appear  to  be 
more  than  half-ashamed;  or  that  the  pulpit,  shorn  of  its  strength,  should 
be  deemed  the  least  powerful  among  the  agencies  employed  for  counter- 
acting the  woddliness,  the  scepticism,  and  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  pre- 
wnt  day. 

Mr.  Kelly's  discourses,  in  illustration  and  defence  of  the  Gospel,  appear 
to  conaiderable  advantage  by  the  side  of  such  obvious  pulpit  failures. 
Among  other  peculiarities,  we  observe  his  praiseworthy  care  to  give  an 
t^nrate  exegesis  of  the  text  in  its  entire  connection.  Upon  the  passage, 
for  initance,  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days,"  he 
properly  refers  the  period  spoken  of  to  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  shows 
that  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Samuel,  synchronize  with  the 
^  part  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  He  thinks  that  when  Samson  entered 
upon  his  public  course,  Samuel  must  have  been  yet  a  child  attached  to  the 
hoQsehold  of  Eli,  and  undergoing  that  preparation  which  was  to  qualify 
him  for  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  was  so  early  called.  It  was 
under  his  leadership,  after  the  death  of  Samson  and  Eli,  that  the 
Philistines  were   defeated,  and   their  oppression   signally  abated,    pre- 

Tioualy  to  their  final  overthrow  by   Saul  and  David.     We  add  that 

*  Sermons  by  John  Kelly,  Minister  of  the  Greecent  Chapel,  Liverpool.  ( Loudon : 
Snow  k  Co.) 
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with  this  yiew  of  the  passage  Freb.  Townsend  conoors,  following  Light- 
foot,  in  his  Arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament.  Calmet  thinks  that 
Samson  and  Samuel  were  born  in  the  same  year,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  serntude  of  Israel  to  the  Philistines  (Judges  xiiL  1) ;  the  year  in  which 
Abdon  dies,  and  the  forty  years  of  Eli  begin.  According  to  Josephns, 
Samuel  was  called  at  twelve  years  of  age.  It  might  be  well  said  that  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days,  because  the  iniquities  and  idolatries 
of  Israel  had  produced  a  dread  eclipse  of  Jehoyah's  fayour ;  and  no  yisible 
appearance  of  the  Divine  presence  had  occurred  since  the  message  of  the 
angel  to  Manoah,  which  was  the  last  miraculous  manifestation  till  the  yoioe 
that  called  SamueL  This  is  here  referred  to  in  honour  of  Samuel,  in  whom 
God  was  pleased  to  renew  the  gift  of  prophecy,  which  had  been  long 
intermitted  and  decayed  in  the  Jewish  church. 

Upon  "  the  blindness  of  the  natural  man  "  to  the  daims  and  attractions 
of  the  Gospel,  the  author  shows  the  causes  that  obstruct  the  influence  of 
Divine  truth  upon  the  unrenewed  mind.  The  course  of  thought  differs 
from  John  Foster's  celebrated  essay  on  "  the  aversion  of  men  of  taste  to 
Evangelical  religion,"  and  approximates  to  Dr.  Chalmers'  views  upon  a 
similar  subject.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  topic  more  fully  diacuased,  in 
its  application  to  the  state  of  things  at  Corinth,  may  consult  Dr.  McKnight« 
and  also  a  sermon  by  Dr.  McAll  at  the  opening  of  Mr.  Kelly's  chapel  at 
Liverpool. 

From  the  passage,  "  He  wist  not  that  the  Lord  had  departed  from  him,'* 
the  history  of  Samson,  first  and  last,  is  skilfully  developed.  The  subject, 
as  bearing  upon  ourselves,  though  not  divided  into  heads,  is  the  silent, 
gradual,  and  disastrous  influence  of  religious  declension,  tarnishing  the 
lustre  of  a  life,  and  fearfully  obscuring  what  might  have  been  a  career  of 
distinguished  uusefulness.     It  deserves  to  be  published  separately. 

The  doctrine  of  "  the  Seal  of  the  Spirit,"  will  attract  the  attention  of  many. 
It  contains  some  impressive  thoughts,  practically  exhibited,  at  an  equal 
remove  from  Pharisaic  self-confidence  on  the  one  hand,  and  mystical 
delusion  on  the  other.  The  author  refers  with  approbation  to  Bishop 
Horsley,  in  his  Nine  sermons,  whose  general  opinion  upon  the  point  agrees 
with  his  own,  though  the  special  illustrations  are  altogether  different. 

We  have  only  room  to  specify  the  last  two  discourses,  which,  for  our 
own  readings  we  much  prefer.  That  on  "  Prayer  in  times  of  calamity,"  stands 
out  from  the  rest  from  its  truly  argumentative  character.  It  is  from 
1  Chron.  vii.,  12—14,  and  is  designed  to  answer  the  infidel  objection,  that 
because  of  the  fixity  and  certainty  of  nature's  laws,  prayer  can  be  of  no 
avail  either  in  securing  temporal  good  or  averting  present  evil,  both  being 
the  certain  and  inevitable  consequence  of  those  laws.  With  this  objection 
the  writer  contends  with  much  force.  The  subject  is  carefully  thought 
out,  and  exhibits  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  dialectics  of  his  native 
land,  the  mental  and  moral  philosophy  of  Beid  and  Stewart,  and  Chalmers 
and  Abercrombie.  We  know  not  if  Mr.  Kelly  has  seen  the  B«v.  Daniel 
Moore's  two  able  sermons,  entitled,  **  Prayer  and  Providence,"  written  in 
answer  to  Prof.  Tyndail's  letter  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  such  inquiries, — and  who  is  not  P— will  do  well  to  read 
them.    The  last  discourse  in  this  volume  is  upon  the  text,  "Let  him  that 
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stole  stotl  no  more/'  in  which  the  ethics  of  the  New  Testament,  which  few 
are  equal  to  handle,  are  aatiafactotily  diflensaed,  upon  Eyangelieal  principles. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  congratulate  Mr.  Kelly's  personal  firiends  in  possessing 
inch  a  record  of  his  ministry,  and  shall  await  with  pleasurable  anticipation 
other  resulta  of  hia  Taluable  theological  labours. 


Stiff  Notices  of  iSoolw« 

The  DrayionB  and  the  DavenatUa :  a  Story  of  the  Civil  War,  By 
the  Author  of  '*  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family."  (London : 
Nelson  and  Sons.) 

It  ii  impoasible  to  open  any  of  the  stories  written  by  this  authoress  without 
being  beguiled  on,  from  chapter  to  chapter,  by  the  tact  and  skill,  by  the 
pathos  and  tenderness,  and  by  the  knowledge  and  imagination  which  she 
MbitoaUv  exhibits.  We  admired  and  praised  her  first  work  long  before  she 
rose  to  the  eminence  to  which  her  ^ifts  entitled  her.  The  volume  now  on 
our  table  has  qualities  in  common  with  the  former  ones — graphic  descrip- 
tireaeis,  candid  appreciation  of  character,  catholic  charity,  wide  acquaint- 
anee  with  human  nature,  sympathy  with  all  kinds  of  goodness,  and  an 
exquisite  sensibility  for  whatever  is  spiritually  beautifuL  Nobody  can  read 
the  book  candidly  without  pleasure  and  profit.  But  it  is  far  from  invulner- 
able to  criticism.  The  Civu  Wars  were  rough  and  stirring  times,  presenting 
objects  scarcely  suited  for  so  delicate  a  pen.  Persons  such  as  Jeremy 
Taylor,  John  Muton,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  are  introduced,  names  suggesting 
demands,  and  awakening  expectations  which  the  writer  has  not  the  newer 
of  satis^fing.  We  must  confess  it  would  have  pleased  us  far  better  it  those 
frnnd  and  glorious  men  had  not  been  included  within  the  windings  of  so 
simple  a  tale.  The  method,  too,  of  giving  the  narratives  in  the  form  of 
eontemporaiy  diaries  is  unfortunate,  because  the  elaborate  pictures,  and  the 
lengthened  colloquies  upon  these  pages  are,  in  compositions  of  that  order, 
vumatnral ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  suppose  that  any  y ouns  ladies 
of  that  age  could  have  expressed  themselves  after  the  fashion  adopted  by  the 
anthoress.  Still,  we  give  deserved  praise  and  hearty  commendation  to  one 
who,  by  the  literary  vocation  she  has  chosen,  and  for  which  she  is  well  fitted, 
ia  doing  so  mudi  to  purify  the  tastCi  and  to  elevate  the  sentiments,  and  to 
improve  the  lives  of  her  readers. 

Tk  Royal  Rights  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    By  William  Lsask,  D.D. 

(London:  Partridge.) 
^e  greatlv  respect  Dr.  Leask,  but  we  have  no  sympathjT  with  the  views 
adToeated  Dy  him  in  this  volume.  It  is  intensely  milfenarian,  and,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  abounds  in  erroneous  teaching  from  beginning  to  end. 
**  To  eall  the  present  dispensation  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,"  says  Dr.  Leask, 
"iaumply  intolerable.  The  good  men  who  so  exnress  themselves  know 
not  how  grievously  they  libel  the  reputation  of  our  olessed  Lord."  Why  P 
"  fiecauae,"  he  adds,  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  is  dominant  over 
^hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience,  and  they  form  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  world*s  inhabitants,"  p.  16.  But  did  not  the  psalmist  pre- 
dict that  the  Messiah  would  *'  rule  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  r"  Does  not 
^he  apostle  say,  "  He  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his 
feetr'  If  it  oe  a  mistake  to  say  that  Christ  reigns  now  because  the  world 
abounds  in  wickedness,  then  the  psalmist  was  mistaken  when,  3,000  years 
Ago,  he  laid,  *'  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice."    In  setting  forth 
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his  yiewB,  we  wish  Dr.  Leask  would  give  ub  arg^oment  in  support  of  them, 
instead  of  such  attacks  on  brethren  who  conscientiously  differ  from  him 
as  we  find  in  p.  38,  where  he  draws  a  parallel  between  "  Christian 
ministers"  and  those  **  Jewish  priests/'  who  "opposed*  scorned,  maligned, 
hated,  laughed  at,  the  regal  rights  of  Jesus."  For  his  next  publication  we 
beg  to  recommend  to  Dr.  Leask  the  prescription — ^less  rhetoric,  more 
reason. 

The  Student's  Scripture  History — the  New  Testament  History;  with 
an  Introduction^  connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testatnenis, 
Edited  by  William  Shith,  LL.D.     (London:  John  Murray.) 

Murray's  Student's  Manuals  haye  obtained  a  rank  in  our  literature  from 
which  they  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  displaced.  Books  written  for  students 
are  regarded  as  naturally  Tery  dry  and  unreadable,  full  of  tasks,  but  barren 
of  interest,  and  also  as  of  little  yalue  to  those  who  have  advanced  beyond 
the  first  elementary  steps  in  knowledge.  This  prejudice  has  not  been 
without  reason ;  but  certainly  the  manuals  to  which  we  now  refer  are  free 
from  the  slightest  exposure  to  such  objections.  Pre-eminently  excellent  is 
the  present  volume,  perhaps  more  so  eren  than  its  admirable  predecessor 
on  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  been  reading  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
led  on  from  page  to  page  by  the  goodness  of  the  matter,  and  by  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  style.  It  is  at  once  a  hook  of  reference,  and  a  book  to  be  perosed 
continuously.  We  have  tested  it  in  both  ways,  and  found  it  all  that  we 
could  wish.  Scarcely  anything  in  modern  research,  throwing  light  upon  the 
New  Testament,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  indefatigable  author,  whoerer 
he  may  be,  in  whom  his  editor  has  abundant  cause  for  placing  confidence. 
The  book  is  a  sterling  production,  the  fruit  of  honest  study ;  and  we  do 
most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  ministers  and  laymen,  to  old  and  young. 

The  Pilgrim*s  Progress  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to  Come, 
By  JoHK  BuNYAN.     (London :  The  Book  Society,  28,  Fatemoster-roir.) 

The  Book  Society  is  doin^  good  serrice  by  the  editions  of  Bun^an's  cele- 
brated work  which  it  is  issuing.  About  eighteen  months  ago  it  offered  a 
copy  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  printed  entire,  for  one  penny.  Of  this 
edition  we  imderstand  that  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  copies  hare 
been  sold.  But  it  required  yoimg  eyes  to  read  it.  Here  we  have  an  edition 
in  a  large,  clear  type,  illustrated  bj  twelye  beautifully  coloured  plates,  aod 
upwards  of  forty  nne  wood  engraymgs,  and  strongly  and  handsomely  bound, 
onered  for  five  shillings.  It  is  a  maryel  of  beauty  and  cheapness,  and 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken  will  haye  a  yery  extensiye  circulation.  The 
penny  edition  was  a  great  boon  to  the  young  ;  this  will  not  be  less  so  to  the 
aged,  for  whom  a  more  suitable  and  yaluable  present  could  hurdly  be  found. 

Priests   and    Sacraments.    By   J.   G.   Eogers,    £.A.     (London: 

Clarke.) 
It  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  after  Dr.  Yaughan's  and  Mr.  Binnej'a 
book  nothing  remains  to  be  said  from  the  Nonconformist  stand-point.  Such 
a  supposition  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Sogers  has  taken  up  the  subject  with  much 
wisdom,  and  has  gone  more  fully  than  either  or  his  brethren  into  the 
yiews  of  priesthood,  sacraments,  confession,  absolution,  and  ritualism  bs 
presented  in  the  writings  of  Anglo-Catholic  adyocates.  We  haye  not 
seen  anywhere  else  so  fuU  a  statement  of  what  has  been  recently  produced 
by  ritualistic  authors  as  in  this  book.  The  author  has  mastered  the  modern 
literature  on  the  subject,  and  has  written,  not  only  with  destructiye  effect, 
as  it  regards  the  errors  he  assails,  but  with  a  moderation  and  charity  at 
spirit,  which  we  are  most  happy  to  see  is  now  becoming  more  common  in 
o:>Dtroyer8y  than  it  was  wont  to  be.  We  can  most  cordially  commend  thi^ 
able  yolume,  as  being  full  of  instruction. 
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Lcss&ns  from  the  Life  of  the  late  James  Nisbet,  Publisher,  London. 
Bj  the  Ber.  J.  A.  Wallace.  (Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Nisbet  was  a  ^ood  man — an  eminent  example  of  diligence  in  business* 
and  feiTour  of  spirit  united  in  serving  the  Lord.  The  facts  of  his  life  are 
here  thrown  together  by  his  son-in-law.  They  are  recited  in  the  barest 
form,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  them  a  pleasant  setting.  The  writer, 
ple^  his  illness  in  excuse.  Would  it  not  have  been  better,  under  the 
circiunstances,  to  place  the  materials  in  other  hands  ?  It  is  very  amusing  to 
^d  that  Mr.  Nisbet,  with  all  his  intense  Protestantism,  should  hare  been 
reported  as  a  eonyert  to  Eome.  The  rMe  or  the  absurdity  led  Mr.  Wolff 
cniTelj  to  write  a  letter  of  remonstrance !  On  the  wholct  we  should  say  of 
this  Ixwk,  which  we  refrain  from  criticising,  that  it  should  hare  been  made  a 
roach  better  thing,  or  not  published  at  alL 

Commentary  on  the  whole  EpiMle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  William 
GoroB.  D.D.  VoL  III.  The  Works  qfMenty  Smith.  Vol.  II.  (Edin- 
burgh: James  Nichol.) 

We  find  it  Tery  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  these  enterprising  publishers  ; 

bat  we  hare  much  pleasure  in  reporting  the  completion  of  these  two  works. 

The  former  is  a  standard  Puritan  book,  with  man^  of  the  defects,  but  with 

more  of  the  excellencies  of  its  class.    The  latter  is  less  known,  but  is  more 

readable,  being  fall  of  quaint  and  racy  things. 

ifediiations  on  Scriptural  Subfects,   By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cresswell. 

(London :  Snow  and  Co.) 
Thlg  little  work  appears  to  consist  of  extracts  culled  by  himself  from  the 
palpit  discourses  of  our  good  brother.    They  are  scriptural  and  eyangelical, 
&ad  irell  suited  for  daily  closet  reading.    They  will  oe  a  pleasing  memento 
ofMr.  Cresswell's  ministry  to  those  who  loye  and  yalue  mm. 


(D&ituartes. 

THB  BXY.   EDWARD  GILES. 

^DWAU)  (htSB  was  bom  in  London  on  the  26th  of  October,  1800.    His 
parents  occupied  a  respectable  position  in  society,  and  were  warmly  attached 
to  the  Established  Church,  in  connection  with  which  his  early  life  was  spent, 
from  the  ministry  on  which  he  then  attended  he  did  not,  to  all  appear- 
ance, deriye  any  religious  benefit.    He  grew  up  in  ignorance  and  careless- 
nesi  until  his  seyenteenth  year,  when  an  eyent  occurred  which  produced 
Permanent  impressions  upon  him.    When  bathing  with  some  companions,  he 
vu  nearly  durowned;   indeed,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  life  was 
'Apposed  to  haye  been  extinct.    Through  mercy  he  recoyered.    The  effect, 
Aowerer,  was    abiding   conyiction   of  sin    produced,  and   he    began    to 
moxte  earnestly  after  salyation.    Finding  tne  ministry  to  which  he  hiid 
been  sccnstomea  ill-suited  to  his  then  state  of  mind,  he  resolyed,  notwith- 
itaoding  the  opposition  of  his  family,  to  seek  instruction  elsewhere.    He 
^H^w  to  attend  the  Tabernacle,  where,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Bey. 
^thew  Wilks,  he  was  brought  to  the  reception  of  Christ,  and  shortly 
«ter  joined  the  church  assembling  there.    His  talents  and  desire  for  use- 
yilnett  attracted  attention,  and,  witn  the  sanction  of  his  pastor,  he  applied 
<or,  and  obtained  admittance,  in  the  September  of  1822,  to  Wymondly,  then 
^<ier  the  presidency  of  the  Bey.  Thomas  Morrell. 

^  a  stadent,  his  conduct  was  exemplary,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
one  who  then  knew  him.   He  secured  the  confidence  of  all  who  were  at  that 
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time  Mfooiated  with  him.  He  worked  hard,  and  made  eonmendable 
progress.  His  sermons  were  always  oarefulW  nre pared,  ^nd  although  he 
never  was  popular,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  tne  term,  yet  he  was  folly 
appreciated  oy  educated  and  intelligent  persons.  On  the  completion  of  his 
studies,  he  settled  for  a  brief  period  at  Stretton-under-Forse,  from  whieK 
he  removed  in  1829,  to  take  charge  of  the  congregation  assembling  in  St. 
Jamea'-Btreet,  I^^ewport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  his  settlement  there,  he 
at  first  laboured  under  some  disadvantages,  not  the  least  of  which  were  his 
delicate  health  and  feeble  voice.  But  he  soon  surmounted  these  difficulties, 
and  won  for  himself  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people 
of  his  charge.  His  assiduity,  his  strict  propriety  of  manner,  his  haoits  of 
private  devotion,  and  his  careful  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  gave  weight  to 
nis  character,  and  secured  for  him  tne  respect  even  of  those  beyond  his 
immediate  circle.  The  church  was  peaceful  and  prosperous,  its  institutions 
flourishedi  and,  mainly  by  his  efforts,  increased  accommodation  was  obtained 
for  the  congregation  under  his  pastorate.  His  habits  of  business,  his  tact 
and  earnestness  beeame  well  known,  and  led,  on  the  death  of  the  Sev.  T.  S. 
Guyer,  of  S-vde,  to  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Hampshire 
Association,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
ohurches. 

In  1856,  to  the  surprise  and  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  he  resigned  his 
charge  at  Newport.  The  reasons  which  influenced  him  appeared  to  him 
valid,  and  he  never  regretted  the  decision  at  which  he  arrivea.  Immediately 
after  he  received  a  cordial  invitation  to  settle  at  Hington,  near  Liverpool, 
with  which  he  thought  it  his  dutf  to  comply.  No  man  oould  have  oeen 
better  qualified  for  the  situation.  The  place  of  worship  had  been  recently 
erected,  and  the  church  newly  formed.  The  oversight  of  some  wise  and 
prudent  man  was  greatlv  needed,  and  he  brought  to  the  duties  of  his  new 
position  a  well-informea  mind  and  a  ripe  experience.  There  he  laboured, 
with  success  and  acceptance,  till  the  period  of  his  lamented  removsJ.  In 
the  beginning  of  October  in  last  year,  though  indisposed,  he  accompanied  a 
friend  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh.  His  illness  rapidly  moreased.  Though  unfit 
to  travel,  he  hurried  home  on  Tuesday,  the  16th,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his 
people.  On  reaching  his  house,  he  retired  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never 
rose.  The  progress  of  his  disease  was  rapid ;  his  prostration  so  extreme, 
that  he  was  onfy  able  to  express  his  undiminished  confidence  in  the  Master 
whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully.  He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  the  morning 
of  Friday,  the  19th  of  October. 

During  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Master.  As  a  minister  of  Christ,  he  was  dutingniahed  by  a 
warm  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  by  the  oTeamess  and 
force  with  which  he  stated  them.  Speculation  had  no  attraction  for  him. 
He  kept  by  the  old  path.  Christ  crucified  was  the  great  theme  of  his 
preaching.  His  simple  desire  was  to  be  useful  to  the  souls  of  men.  His 
judgment  was  soxmd,  his  spirit  earnest,  and  his  disposition  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory. As  a  pastor,  he  was  assiduous  in  his  visitations,  sympathising  in 
his  intercourse,  and  judicious  in  his  measures  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
He  was  prudent  and  peaceable ;  where  he  eould  not  approve,  he  was  usually 
silent.  He  knew  how  to  respect  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others,  not 
that  he  was  wanting  in  fijrmness  when  tne  occasion  required  it.  Par  from 
it.  He  was  uncompromising  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  convictions, 
though  never  impatient  at  the  exercise  of  the  same  right  in  others.  The 
respect  which  henad  secured  for  himself  in  his  former  oonnectionB  followed 
him  to  the  scene  of  his  last  ministration.  He  quickly  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  his  removal  they  deplore  the 
loss  of  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  warm-hearted  friend. 
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BBT.  WILLIAJf  HABBUTT. 

Mr.  'WUliam  Harbatt,  was  bom  at  Newcaatle-npon-T^ne,  October  14ih, 
1S09.  He  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  reli^ous  training  in  childhood.  '*I 
Kniember/'  he  said  at  his  ordination,  "  when  about  ten  years  of  age,  suffer- 
ing from  deep  oonTictions  produced  by  an  address  deliyered  in  the  Postern 
C^tpel  SQn(iay  School,  Newcastle,  by  a  beloved  teacher.  The  feelings 
excited  then  hare  never  been  wholly  effaced,  and  I  have  reason  to  date  my 
serious  impressions  and  subsequent  Chris fcian  profession  to  that  address. ' 
He  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Kev.  E..  Gibbs,  at  Newca8tle-on*T^ne,  and 
eabseqoently  that  of  the  late  "Rev,  Dr.  Stowell,  South  Shields.  He  joined 
the  church  of  the  latter,  29th  of  January,  1832. 

Mr.  Harbutt's  mind  being  directed  to  the  Christian  ministry,  he  entered 
Airedale  College  in  September,  1834.  At  the  close  of  his  studies  he  resolyed 
OS  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  He  was  accepted  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  on  the  10th  of  July,  1839,  was  ordained  as  a  mis- 
lionary  to  Samoa^  in  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  North  Shields.  On  the  3rd  of 
Angost,  Mr.  Harbutt  embarked  with  nis  wife  for  the  South  Seas,  from 
London,  in  the  Samuel,  and  arriyed  safely  at  Sydney  in  the  early  part  of 
JiBaary,  where,  after  attending  several  public  meetings,  and  committing  a 
(iesr  fellow-labourer  to  the  tomb,  they  again  took  ship  on  the  10th  of 
Febniary,  1840,  and  arrived  safely  at  IJpolu  on  the  24th  of  March. 

After  being  three  years  on  his  station,  Mr.  Harbutt  was  able  to  record 
neeessfnl  serrioe  for  his  Master.    In  a  letter  dated  January  11th,  1843,  he 
Mj9:~^Our  Church  is  now  more  than  250,  and  I  have  nearly  200  candi- 
dates for  communion,  whom  I  meet  weekly  in  classes.    I  have  baptized 
sboQt  600,  nrobably  two-thirds  adults,  and  at  present  I  haye  between  180 
and  200  aault  candidates  for  that  ordinance.     My  labours  are  greatly 
increased  by  xny  natiye  teachers  Tthirty-seyen),  who  come  weekly  for 
ioBtmction.    These  tlurty-seyen  teacners  are  scattered  oyer  a  space  of  fifty 
niiles,  the  whole  of  which  I  travel  over  at  least  once  in  every  two  months, 
making  six  ^reaching  tours  through  my  district  in  the  year,  and  six  services 
in  my  own  cnapel  eveiy  week.  I  have  also  the  charge  of  a  childs'  da^-school 
aod  two  adult  schools  to  fill  up  leisure  hours.    I  am  busy  translating  the 
First  and  Second  Books  of  Kmgs  and  the  Book  of  Daniel."    Before  Mr. 
Harbutt  left  Samoa  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  people  in  posses- 
Blon  of  the  entire  Scriptures  translated  into  their  own  language.    Owing 
to  Mrs.  Harbutt's  ill-health,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  land, 
where  he  arrived  in  March,  I860.    During  the  following  two  years  he 
Tisitedthe  principal  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  success- 
Mly  advoeaied  the   claims  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.     Mrs. 
Harbutt's  health  being  mueh  improved,  they  again  undertook  the  voyage 
to  their  former  scene  of  labour,  on  the  15tn  of  September,  1862.    Prior 
to  the  departure,  valedictory  services  were  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Chapel, 
North  Shielda.     After  an  absence  of  another  eight  or  ten  jrears,  Mr. 
Harbutt  waa  again  compelled  to  return,  his  own  health  having   given 
vsy.    After  spending  three  or  four  years  in  advocating  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions at  home,  he  accepted  a  unanimous  caU  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church 
at  UUesthorpe.   In  April,  1866,  he  settled  with  the  churdi  at  Yardley- 
Hastings.  He  entered  on  this  charge  with  great  zeal  and  energy,  and  was  soon 
faToured  with  tokens  of  Divine  success.     The  young  people  had  a  large 
sluffe  of  his  earnest  solicitude.    He  preached  his  last  sermons  at  Yardley, 
oa  8abbat]i-day,  the  23rd  of  September,  although  then  sufferii^  much 
Wily  pain.    On  the  2&th  of  September,  business  called  him  to  London. 
The  symptoms  which  had  manifested  themselves  during  the  last  few  days 
(tboo^  such  as  to  cause  no  apprehension)  suddenly  assumed  a  more 
^^^^urming  form. 
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His  eldest  son,  residing  at  Nottingham,  was  with  Him  in  London,  who 
perceiving  great  increase  of  weakness,  removed  him  to  his  house  at 
Nottingham.  His  disease,  brought  on  by  over  fatigne,  mental  anxiety,  and 
want  of  nourishing  food  in  uie  South  Sea  Islands,  was  pronounced 
incurable.  During  the  few  days  that  he  was  confined  to  bed  ne  suffered 
greatly,  but  with  a  calmness  to  be  shown  only  by  a  Christian,  scarcely  able 
to  utter  a  single  sentence,  but,  from  the  movement  of  the  lips  and  clasping 
of  the  hands,  it  was  evident  his  spirit  was  holding  converse  with  his 
Heavenly  Father.  Once  or  twice,  when  asked  a  question,  he  merely 
answered,  "  Peace,  all  peace."  On  the  4th  of  October,  when  his  brother 
from  Gateshead  was  about  to  take  a  final  parting,  he  said,  "  Bring  them  all 
in,  I  must  prav  with  you  for  the  last  time. '  The  family  assembled  round 
his  dying  oed,  when,  after  a  few  minutes'  solemn  silence,  he  appeared  to 
rally,  and  committed  each,  by  name,  to  Qod,  He  died  on  the  14th  of 
October  (his  57th  birthday).  He  was  frequently  visited  by  the  Bev.  C.  Cle- 
mance,  but  was  imable  to  hold  any  conversation.  He  was  buried  on  the 
17th,  in  the  Greneral  Cemetery,  at  Nottingham;  the  Bev.  C.  Clemance 
officiated  at  the  grave.  To  mark  the  respect  in  which  the  church  at  Yardley 
held  their  devoted  pastor,  they  sent  two  of  the  deacons  and  three  from  the 
congregation  to  follow  his  remains  to  the  silent  tomb.  Mr.  Harbutt  was  a 
devoted  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  an  earnest  preacher  of  the  truth  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  platform  addresses,  confined  chiefly  to  facts  and 
incidents  connected  with  the  Samoan  Mission  were  often  graphic  and  telling. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  young  wherever  he  laboured.  His  miasionary 
success  is  apparent  in  the  foregoing  lines;  nor  was  it  less,  in  proportion,  at 
home.  '*  Faithful  unto  death,  he  now  enjojrs  the  everlasting  crown.  His 
death  was  improved  at  North  Shields,  Nottingham,  and  UlUsthorpe.  At 
Yardley-Hastmgs  the  fimeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Ber.  T.  Arnold, 
of  Northampton. 


]9{ars  of  tift  (tlfVLtt^ts^ 

January  8. — ^Woolton,  near  Lirerpool.  The  congregation  assembling  in 
the  above  newly  erected  chapel  was  formed  into  a  church  by  Bey.  Enoch 
Mellor,  M.A.,  of  Liverpool. 

January  15. — Hanspstead-road.  The  Bey.  J.  Simon  was  recognised  pastor 
of  Tolmer's-square  Church.  The  Bevs.  J.  Davies,  J.  C.  Harrison, 
£.  White,  Dr.  Yaughan,  and  other  ministers,  conducted  the  service. 

Woolton,  near  Liverpool.    The  ordination  services  of  the  Bev. 

William  Davies,  B.A.,  late  of  the  Lancashire  Lidependent  College,  were 
held.  The  Bevs.  £.  Hassan,  J.  Belly,  W.  Bees,  C.  M.  Birrall,  of  Liverpool, 
Bev.  Professor  Newth,  Bev.  J.  Mann,  and  S.  C.  Gordon,  M.A.,  took  part. 

January  17. — ^Bristol.  The  new  school  and  class-rooms  in  connection  with 
Anvil-street  Chapel  were  opened,  H.  O.  Wills,  Esq.,  presiding.  Messrs. 
Linton,  Slaughter,  Weston,  and  Somerville  addbressed  the  meeting.  The 
total  cost  of  ike  building  is  £1,327; 

-^ Tiverton,    A  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 

a  time-piece  to  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Noble,  as  a  testimonial  from  his  Bible 
class. 

January  20. — Havant.  The  chapel  in  this  town  was  re-opened  after 
extensive  alterations.  The  Ber.  J.  Llewelyn  preached  sermons  on  the 
occasion. 

Preston.    Services  were  held  to  recognise  the  Bev.  E.  Lewis 

B.A.,  as  pastor  of  the  church,  Grimshaw-stareet.    The  Bevs.  D.  Thomas, 
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D  D.,  W.  Boaf,  Professor  Scott,  LL.B.,  £.  Slate,  A.  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.D., 
took  part  in  the  engagements. 

J&ouarj  22. — Greenwich.  A  serrioe  was  held  at  Maise-hill  Chapel  to 
recognise  the  Hey.  B.  Waugh  as  pastor  of  the  church.  The  Bers.  J. 
Beauer,  W.  Guest,  G.  Martin,  W.  Gill,  J.  H.  Wilson,  A.  King,  A.  Johnson, 
and  others,  spoke  on  the  occasion. 

Shrewsbajy.    The  Bev.  W.  Wooding,  B.A.,  was  ordained  pastor 

of  the  church  meeting  in  Castle-gate  Chapel.  The  Bevs.  G.  Kettle,  D.  D. 
Erans,  G.  Soper,  Professor  Barker,  T.  Grasquoine,  and  T.  G.  Horton  con- 
ducted the  serrices. 

Janoary  23. — Uxbridge.  A  meeting  was  held  to  take  leave  of  the  Bey. 
£.  P.  Clarke,  and  to  present  him  with  a  purse  of  sixty  guineas,  and 
'*  Fairbaim's  Imperial  Biole  Dictionary." 

January  26. — ^Welshpool.  Serrices  were  held  in  recognition  of  the  Bey. 
D.  Bowlands,  B.A.  The  Bey.  Professor  Morris  preached  the  sermons;  and 
OQ  the  following  Tuesday,  Mr.  Alderman  Parker  presided  over  a  public 
meeting,  yarioua  ministers  taking  part 

January  28. — Birmingham.  A  meeticg  took  place  to  celebrate  the  open- 
ing of  new  school-rooms  connected  with  Moseley-road  Church,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £900.  Addresses  were  deliyered  by  the  Beys.  M.  Macfie,  the  pastor, 
K.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  G.  B.  Johnson,  J.  J.  Brown,  S.  Pearson,  and  J.  Heath, 

Wobum.    The  Bey.   J.  Andrews,  pastor  of  the  church,  was 

presented  with  a  testimonial,  consisting  of  a  purse  of  twenty-one 
Borereigna. 

January  30. — Charlestown,  Manchester.  The  church  held  a  meeting  to 
celebrate  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  the  Bey.  £.  G.  Barnes,  the  pastor, 
presiding.  The  Beys.  G.  H.  Brown,  S.  St.  N.  Dobson,  B.A.,  Messrs. 
Annitage,  Briggs,  and  Hewitt  addressed  the  assembly. 

St.  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre.  A  meeting  of  the  City  missionaries 

and  their  wiyes  was  held  here.  B.  C.  L.  Beyan,  Esq.,  presided ;  and  the 
HeYB.  B.  D.  Wilson,  M.  Bainsford,  J.  Garwood,  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  Col. 
Hawlinson,  and  others,  gaye  addresses. 

Whitstable.     The  friends  met  to  nresent  a  testimonial  to  the 

Ber.  J.  Clarke,  on  his  leaying  for  Chesterfield.  A  gold  watch  and  chain, 
vith  a  purse  of  gold*  were  giyen  him  on  the  occasion ;  also  a  watch  to  Mrs. 
Clarke.    The  Bey.  H.  Cresswell  presided. 

January  31. — Bermondsey.  Tne  friends  of  the  Bey.  G.  Bose,  pastor  of 
Jamaica-row  Church,  announced,  after  the  church-meeting,  that  they  had 
•ecored  to  him  an  annual  sum  (equal  to  three-fourths  of  his  present  income) 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

February  1. — London.  A  seryice  was  held  in  the  Weigh-house  Chapel  in 
connection  with  the  ordination  of  the  Bey.  LI.  D.  Beyau,  LL.B.,  as  junior 

S titer  with  the  Bey.  T.  Binney.    The  senior  pastor  presided,  and  the  Beys. 
•  Mannering,  Dr.  Spence,  D.  Bees,  T.  Binney,  J.  S.  Hall,  and  Dr.  Halley 
conducted  the  engagements  of  the  eyening. 

February  3. — Sidford.  The  Bey.  J.  D,  Dayies,  M.A.,  of  Bichmond 
Chapel,  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  haying  resigned  the  pastorate  in 
consequence  of  an  affection  of  the  throat.  As  a  mark  of  regard  and  sym- 
pathy, the  church  haye  yoted  him  £400 — a  year's  income. 

February  5. — Tottenham.  Becognition  seryices  were  held  in  connection 
▼iih  Uie  settlement  of  the  Bey.  J.  J.  Wonnacott  oyer  the  new  church. 
High  Crofls.  S.  Mor]ey.  Esq.,  presided.  The  Beys.  Messrs.  Dayidsou, 
Wallaee,  Bond,  Wilson,  Kennedy,  Lennox,  and  other  friends  addressed  the 
meeting.  , 

Leeds.    A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  to  present 

a  testimonial  to  the  Bey.  W.  HudsweU,  who  is  retiring  from  his  ministry 
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through  ill  health.  £.  Baines,  Eflq.,  M*P.,  presided.  It  eonaisted  of  nearly 
£900 ;  but  various  sums  have  since  been  added. 

February  5. — Sheffield.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  chapel  in  Gkrden- 
street  was  laid  bv  J.  Crossley,  Esa.  The  Be  vs.  H.  Tarrant,  B.  Siainton, 
Dr.  Falding,  and  Jhrofessor  Tvte  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  The  building 
is  to  cost  £1,685,  and  to  seat  1,020  persons. 

February  6. — Boston.  A  purse  of  fifty  sovereigns  was  pree^ted  to  the 
Bev.  T.  Davey  on  his  retirement  from  the  pastorate. 

Bochester.    The  Vines  Church  was  re-opened,  a  meeting  being 

held  on  the  occasion,  presided  over  bv  the  pastor,  the  Bev.  £.  W.  Snalders. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  the  Bev.  G.  L.  Herman  and  the  pastor  preadied. 

February  7. — Plymouth.  A  farewell  meeting  was  held,  the  Bev.  £. 
Hipwood,  pastor  of  Battle-street  Chapel,  being  about  to  leave  for  a 
•hujrch  tn :  Leicestershire.  A  testimonial,  consisting  of  a  purie  of  £40, 
having  been  already  presented  to  him,  twenty  guineas  was  on  this  occasion 
p^sented  by  the  £ev.  J.  M.  Charlton,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Western  College. 

PASTOBAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  ACCBPTBD. 

The  Bev.  W.  W.  Jubb,  of  Ilkeston,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
churchy  Oldbuiy,  near  Birmingham. 

The  Bev.  C.  F.  Moss,  of  Gosport,  that  of  the  church,  Great  Torrixigton, 
Devon. 

The  Bev.  E.  Hipwood,  of  Plymouth,  that  of  the  Ghurch,  Kibworth, 
lieicestershire. 

The  Bev.  J.  Jones,  of  Mold,  Flintsi  that  of  the  nhuroh,  HolywelL 

The  Bev.  O.  Evans,  of  Wrexham,  that  of  the  church,  Llanbrynmair. 

The  Bev.  J.  Boberts,  of  Carmarthen  College,  that  of  the  church, 
Aberhosair. 

Bev.  J.  Ault,  of  Long  Buckley,  that  of  the  church,  Yardley,  Hastings. 

The  Bev.  J.  Scott,  of  Nottingham  College,  that  of  the  church,  Clayton 
West,  Huddersfield. 

The  Bev.  C.  C  Burnett,  of  Sheemess,  that  of  the  church  at  WiUeaden. 

The  Bev.  J.  Vine,  of  Hoddesdon,  that  of  the  church,  Boston*road, 
Brentford. 

The  Bev.  J.  Blake,  of  Artillery-street  Chapel,  to  Albion  Hall,  Dalston. 

The  Bev.  B.  Partner,  of  Cotton  End,  to  Abbott's  Boothing,  Donmow. 

BB8IONATION8. 

The  Bev.  T.  Coleman  has  resigned  the  pastorate  over  the  churches  of 
Ashley  and  Wilbarston,  Northamptonshire. 

The  Bev.  J.  H.  Loohore,  that  of  Dock-street  Church,  Newport^  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

The  Bev.  M.  Hardaker,  that  of  the  church,  Horwich,  Lancashire. 

The  Bev.  S.  Chisholm,  that  of  the  church,  Chapel-street,  Salford. 


$reserbation  of  BuntiU  jFieUis* 

Mb.  Chablbs  Bsbd,  the  chairman  of  the  Bunhill  Fields  Preservation  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  informs  us  .that  a  Bill  will 
be  introduced  into  Parliament  to  effect  the  preservation  of  this  ground,  and 
we  desire  to  add  that  our  friends  should  petition  at  once  in  favour  of  it 
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L— NATIVE  CHRISTIANS  IN  INDIA. 

BY  THE   KEY.    SB.    CALDWELL,    OF  TEBTKEYELLY. 

The  direct  acquaintance  of  English  residents  in  India  with  Native  Christians 
id  rery  sHght  and  superficial,  and  almost  every  idea  they  entertain  as  to  what 
ChzifltiAns  are  or  ought  to  be,  is  founded  on  what  they  know,  or  imagine  they 
know,  of  Christians  of  their  own  race.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  English 
Qairtianity  is  substantially  faultless,  and  when  they  happen  to  meet  with 
any  Native  Christians  and  proceed  to  measure  them  by  this  standard,  the 
CSoistianity  of  the  Natives  appears  to  them  something  so  inferior  to  English 
ChnBtianity,  that  they  feel  tempted  not  only  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  but  also  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  efforts  which  have  ended  in  producing  only  such  results. 

Thoe  was  a  time,  I  admit,  when  I  was  accustomed  to  compare  the  two 
daases  of  Christians  in  something  of  this  spirit  myself,  and  when,  even  in  my 
endeavours  to  defend  the  Native  Christians  from  unmeasured  censure,  I  was 
accustomed  to  admit,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  vast  inferiority  of  their  Chris- 
tianity to  that  of  Europe. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  England,  and  of 
getting  much  better  acquainted  than  I  ever  was,  or  could  be  before,  with 
the  real  oondition  of  all  classes  of  people  in  England,  down  to  the  lowest  class. 
1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  superficial  impressions  of  youth  by 
the  careful  observations  of  riper  years.  The  public  in  general  are  also,  I  think, 
lauch  better  informed  now  with  respect  to  the  real  condition  of  the  various 
cUsses  that  make  up  the  mass  of  English  society,  than  it  used  to  be  in  the 
<iay8  that  preceded  Social  Statistics.  The  consequence  is,  that  now  I  feel  at 
Hberty  to  take  higher  ground ;  and  not  only '  do  I  not  feel  disposed  now  to 
he  fcM>^aTnft<^  of  Native  Christianity,  but  I  declare  that  the  longer  I  live,  and  the 
fiioie  I  see  and  hear  and  read  of  what  takes  place  in  the  world,  I  see  the  less 
i^ason  for  being  ashamed  of  it,  even  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  old 
Christiaiiity  of  European  nations. 

TOl.  ILV.  W 
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The  Native  Christian  oommmiity  in  a  mass  should  be  compazed,  not  with 
partionlar  individuals  in  the  English  Christian  conunmiity,  but  mth  an 
equal  portion  of  the  mass  of  that  community.  Each  community  has  its 
nominal  Christians,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  restrained  and  improved  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  truth;  and  each  has,  or  professes  to  have,  its  real 
Christians,  sanctified  by  the  truth.  The  mass  should,  therefore,  be  compared 
with  the  mass,  the  select  few  with  the  select  few.  If,  for  instance,  we  wish  to 
estimate  fairly  the  80,000  Native  Christians  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict, we  must  compare  them  not  with  the  select  few  of  the  English  religious 
class,  or  with  the  larger  but  still  limited  number  of  the  English  respectable, 
weU-prindpled  dass,  but  with  any  mass  of  80,000  English  people  taken  indis- 
^criminately,  educated  and  uneducated,  religious  and  irreligions,  reputable  and 
disreputable.  It  matters  little  whether  we  take  the  entire  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  an  English  town  with  the  population  of  80,000,  or  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  district  in  England  containing  a  Hke  x>opulAtion,  or 
80,000  of  the  English  resident  in  India,  including  all  classes,  gentlemen,  arti- 
ficers, and  private  soldiers. 

Again,  the  classes  that  are  to  be  compared  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
classes  that  hold  a  corresponding  position  in  society.  Thus,  the  Native  Christian 
labourer  should  be  compared,  not  with  the  English  farmer,  but  with  the 
English  labourer ;  the  Native  Christian  farmer,  not  with  the  English  squire, 
but  with  the  English  farmer ;  the  Native  Christian  domestic  servant,  not  with 
English  masters  and  mistresses,  but  with  the  English  domestic  servant. 

Indian  Christianity  neither  rises  so  high  nor  sinks  so  low  as  English.  Eing- 
land  is  a  country  of  bright  lights,  and  of  deep  shadows.  In  India,  oritttker  in 
the  Indian  Christian  community,  bright  lights  and  deep  shadows  are  almost 
unknown,  and  we  see  generally  instead  the  equable  gray  light  of  a  dull  day. 
If  there  are  fewer  specimens  of  great  excellence  in  the  Native  community  than 
in  the  English,  there  are  also  fewer  specimens  of  great  depravity.  The  groat 
gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  the  English  race  are  oftentimes  turned  by 
the  devil  into  great  crimes.  The  Indian  race,  lees  highly  gifted,  possessing  les.^ 
to  answer  for,  has  a  smaller  reward  to  expect,  and  a  lighter  punisbmeni  to 
fear. 

I  can  bear  testimony  from  my  own  personal  knowledge— and  my  testimony 
is  that  of  a  person  who  has  long  had  excellent  opportunities  for  ascertaining 
the  truth  of  what  he  says — I  can  bear  testimony  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  to  the  existence  amongst  the  Christians  of  this  country  of  a  class  of 
persona,  small  in  number,  but  "precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  who  have 
a  right  to  be  regarded  as  real  Chiistians.  They  are  a  small,  but  an  inareasiug 
class ;  and  I  hold  that,  taking  fairly  into  consideration  the  educational  dij&- 
advantages  and  the  comparatively  low  social  status  of  most  of  their  number, 
they  will  bear  a  comparison  with  any  Christians  belonging  to  a  similar  station 
in  life  in  England  or  anywhere  else.  Eemembering  that  we  never  can  know 
the  private  life  of  any  class  of  people  in  England  so  well  as  we  know  the 
private  life,  if  that  can  be  called  private  which  is  perfectly  public,  of  Native 
Christians  in  this  country,  I  maintain  that  the  real  earnest  Christians  of  our 
Indian  Missions  have  no  need  to  shrink  from  comparison  with  the  real  earnest 
Christians  in  a  similar  station  in  life  and  similarly  circumstanoed  ia  England, 
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or  in  any  other  paii  of  the  world.  The  style  of  character  th^  exhibit  is  one 
^lich  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  them  cannot  but  like.  I  think  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  aiBim  that  they  appear  to  me  in  general  more  teachable 
and  tractable,  more  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others  and  more  respectful  to 
nqwriors,  more  tmiformly  temi>erate,  more  patient  and  gentle,  more  trustful  in 
Proridence,  better  church-goers,  yet  freer  from  religious  bigotry,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means  more  liberal,  than  Christians  in  England  holding  a 
BZDilar  position  in  the  social  scale.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  they 
m  free  from  imperfections;  on  the  contrary,  living  amongst  them  as  I  do 
bom  day  to  day,  I  see  their  imperfections  daily,  and  daily  do  I  "reproTe, 
rebuke,  exhort,'*  as  I  see  need ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  when  I  have  gone 
svay  anywhere,  and  look  back  upon  the  Christians  of  this  country  from  a 
distance,  or  compare  them  with  what  I  have  seen  and  known  of  Christians  in 
other  countries,  I  find  that  their  good  qualities  have  left  a  deeper  impression  in 
mj  mind  than  their  imperfections.  I  do  not  know  a  perfect  Native  Christian, 
and  I  may  add  that  I  do  not  know  a  perfect  English  Christian ;  but  this  I  see 
and  know,  that  in  both  dasses  of  Christians  may  be  traced  distinct  marks  and 
proo&  of  the  power  of  the  GK>spel,  new  sympathies  and  virtues,  and  a  new  and 
ltta?«nwBrd  aim. 

I  iriU  add  a  fact  which  must  necessarily  appear  a  very  convincing  one  to 
myseli.  There  lived  a  Native  Christian  a  few  years  ago — ^rather  I  should  say 
there  lives,  for  he  still  lives  with  €k>d — ^with  respect  to  whom  I  am  able  to  say, 
that  I  derived  more  benefit  from  my  daily  intercourse  in  daily  labour  with 
that  ever  earnest,  ever  humble,  ever  spiritually-minded  man,  than  I  did  from 
my  other  person,  whatever  during  the  whole  period  of  my  labours  in  these 
parts.  I  boldly  say,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
or  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  for  its  propagation  in  India.  I  see  that 
hQ«,  as  elsewhere,  '*it  is  the  power  of  Qod  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  helieveth,"  and  my  only  anxiety  is  to  see  the  number  of  persons  that 
nally  believe  increased. 

Let  ns,  then,  believe  and  love,  believe  and  labour.  Let  us  have  faith  in  Qod 
and  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  God;  that  Gospel  of  which  St.  Paul  was 
not  ashamed  in  the  prospect  of  preaching  it  in  Home  ^  that  Gk>spel  which  he 
preached  therein  during  the  two  years  of  his  imprisonment,  in  humility  and 
poverty,  but  in  the  grandeur  of  a  believing  spirit,  neither  fearing  the  world's 
W  nor  being  ashamed  of  its  shame ;  that  Gospel  which,  sown  in  weakness, 
town  in  dishonour,  spread  so  rapidly  from  prisons  to  palaces  that  ere  long  it 
swept  to  destruction  everything  that  exalted  itself  against  it,  and  transformed 
the  metropolis  of  worldly  power  and  pagan  superstition  into  the  metropolis  of 
^^^hristianity.  Happy  had  it  been  for  Bome  if  it  had  never  become  ashamed  of 
the  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  of  that  Gospel  which  achieved  in  it  such 
ii^Afvels  of  success. 

1^  us,  then,  have  faith  in  the  power  of  the  same  Gk>spel  to  bring  about  similar 
results  in  India,  in  God's  own  time  and  way,  provided  only  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  it,  or  of  the  efforts  that  are  made  for  its  propagation,  but  go  forward  in  faith 
and  hope,  with  enlarged  and  joyful  hearts,  in  the  path  of  duty  marked  out  for 
uhy  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.* 

•  From  aSeraum,  pr«aohed  at  Pa!amcottah,  Oetobe?  21st,  1806. 
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II.— MADAGASCAR  MISSION. 

Antanakarivo  ifi  the  capital  of  Madagascar,  and  is  the  liead-qiiartani  of  ike  London 
Mission.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  loity  rid^e,  which  stretches  from  sonth  to  north. 
The  Queen's  palace  is  near  the  centre.  At  the  south  end  of  the  town  is  Ambohipotst, 
where  the  first  mart^^rs  were  speared  ;  Mr.  Toy  resides  here.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  town  is  Faravohitba,  where  four  were  burned.  A  little  to  the  wert  of  this 
place  is  Analakely,  with  a  large  Church  under  charge  of  Mr.  Fearse.  Boyond  is 
Am  BATON  ak  All  6  A,  with  another  equally  large  under  Mr.  G.  Cousins.  South  of  this  is 
Amparibe,  under  Mr.  W.  Cousins.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  three  Stations  :  Akdo- 
H ALO,  under  Mr.  Hartley ;  Ampamarinana,  under  Mr.  Biiggs ;  and  on  the  east 
Ankadibevaya,  under  Mr.  Jukes.  There  are  nine  Churches  in  the  town  and  aeyenty 
in  villages,  containing  4400  members.  The  Christian  population  amounts  to  over  16,000 
individuals.  The  Mission  has  seven  ordained  missionaries,  with  Dr.  Davidson,  Medical 
Missionary ;  Mr.  Parrett,  printer ;  and  Messrs.  Cameron,  Sibree,  and  Pool,  aiehiteoti 
and  builders.     {See  "  Chronicle,"  November,  1866.) 


1.— State  of  the  Conobeqatioks.    Mr.  W.^E.  Couams,  AtxGT78T  29th,  1866. 

"  Since  my  last  commTmication,  onr  yarions  agencies  and  operationB  hare 
been  steadily  maintained,  and,  in  spite  of  adverse  inflnences,  the  number  of 
church -members  has  been  increasing,  though  our  congregations,  both  at  Amba- 
tonakanga,  and  in  some  of  our  village  stations,  are  less  than  they  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  To  some  extent  this  arises  from  the  prevalence  cf 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox  and  hooping-cough,  which  hare  beeu 
carrying  off  many  victims  during  the  past  six  months.  Some,  fearing  these 
diseases,  have  absented  themselves,  and  kept  their  children  from  chapel  lest  they 
should  take  them.  But  this  alone  does  not  accoimt  for  the  evident  deoreaae  in' 
attendants  at  our  chapels,  and  I  know  that  many  have  been  alarmed  at  recent 
movements  and  changes  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  Malagasy  are 
highly  suspicious,  and  draw  what  seem  to  us  strange  conduBions  from  very 
little  things ;  added  to  this,  they  are  easily  alarmed,  and,  in  oonsequence,  great 
uneasiness  has  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  onr  adhevents, 
and  the  less  decided  of  them  have  fallen  off  for  a  time.  Probably  you  have 
already  heard '  of  the  impression  made  when  the  pigs  were  banished  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antananarivo.  Unaccountable  as  this  may  appear  to  British 
Christians,  we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact,  that  both  the  heathen  and 
the  Christians  here  connect  religion  and  pigs  together,  and  imagine  that  when 
the  latter  are  banished,  the  former  is  in  danger  too.  However,  we  continue  as 
we  were,  and  our  plans  are  becoming  more  matured  and  effective,  and  we  hope 
that  the  name  of  Christ  will  yet  be  preached  in  every  part  of  this  land. 

'*  At  Ambatonakanga  we  are  going  on  much  as  ever,  hoping  for  the  day  when 
we  shall  pass  from  under  the  cloud  into  a  brighter  sky.  Our  miserable  old 
chapel  is  sufficient  to  chOl  the  zeal  of  the  most  ardent,  and  the  people  often  tell 
me  th&t  they  cannot  be  very  diligent  to  come  to  the  week-evening  services,  ^., 
whilst  they  are  conducted  in  such  a  cold  and  gloomy  building.  Wlien  we  get 
into  our  new  church,  we  hope  to  make  a  little  more  progress,  but  at  present  it 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  do  not  get  many  fresh  faces  in  our  congre- 
gation, seeing  that  there  are  so  many  really  good  places  to  choose  froiZL  The 
oongregationa  are  tolerably  good,  but  not  io  fall  asthey  were." 
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2. — ^Visits  to  Cottktey  Chtthches. 


*» 


*- 


"  Onr  new  school-house,  the  money 
1-  r  which  was  kindly  obtained  by  Mr. 
EIi.«,  is  progressing  well,  and  we  hoi)e 
t   f:aTe  it  ready  for  oponing  by  the 

•  'ne  the  chnrch  is  finished.  Ratsi- 
1  -;ra,  who  was  onr  teacher,  has  been 
*\-:  n  away  by  the  Queen  to  teach  her 

I:T)ted  children  and  the  children  of 
'.'  leading  officers.  They  formerly 
^  ?e  nnder  the  instruction  of  the  Oa- 
th f. lie  missionaries,  but  for  political 

.^ns  were  transferred,  not  exactly 

:is  English  missionaries,  but  to  one 
of  iup  well-known  native  pastors. 

'*  Oar  work,  as  a  church,  in  helping 
:li-  FmallcT  churches  in  the  country, 
i:--  proved  a  succe**sful  undertaking, 
-  'i  we  have  now  become  quite  accus- 
'  :ii-d  to  regular  itineration.     There 

•  ~ :  TiNually  two  or  three  of  our  stations 

Oplied  from  Ambatonakanga  every 

^  ilbath,  and  sometimes  even  four  or 

tiTe  of  them.    My  own  share  of  this 

^  rk  is  the  heaviest,  but  it  is  almost 

:<'  pleasant  as  any  that  could  fall  to 

f  :ie  B  lot.    I  have  visited  each  station 

'  -«T?  on  the  Sabbath  every  three  months 

Iinng  the  year,  and  have  on  these 

V  <[u  baptized  any  who  have  been  can- 

' :  Lites.    In  addition  to  this,  the  Bible 

•v^es  on  the  Wednesday  have  been 

pt  up  and  well  attended.    By  a  little 

^  >  inagement,  I  contrive  to  meet  the 


people  of  six  of  our  stationB  every 
fortnight.  We  hold  but  four  classes, 
two  every  Wednesday,  but  in  two  of 
the  villages  the  churches  unite  with 
those  nearest  to  them.  These  classes 
have  become  quite  a  feature  of  Ghiiis- 
tian  life  in  Madagascar,  and  are  held 
by  each  missionary  in  his  own  district. 
We  read  a  chapter  verse  by  verse,  and 
then  talk  about  it  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  so.  After  this  is  finished,  the 
pastors  and  preachers  ask  questions 
about  texts  that  puzzle  them,  or  that 
they  wish  to  preach  from,  and  some  of 
them  give  me  a  slip  of  paper  with  a 
text  written  on  it,  and  ask  me  to  bring 
it  back  in  a  fortnight's  time  with  siiit- 
able  divisions  and  passages  of  scripture 
for  quotation,  so  that  they  may  have  a 
sermon  to  preach.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  wise  to  supply 
divisions  for  sermons  to  others,  but 
really  our  village  pastors  have  a  very 
difficult  task  to  prepare  anything  new 
or  fresh  for  their  people.  They  have 
no  European  near  to  help  them  in  any 
way,  and  as  yet  we  have  but  very  few 
books  in  the  language,  but  still  they 
maintain  their  several  congregations, 
and  for  my  part,  I  think  a  little  occa- 
sional assistance  is  wisely  given,  and, 
under  the  ciroumstances  justifiabls.'* 


3. — A  Village  Chapel  and  an  Idolatrous  Villaqe. 


"At  Manjakaray  we  are  building  a 
it  brick  chapel,  quite  a  model  vil- 
1  .?e  chapel,  in  fact.  As  it  is  within  an 
'  -'T  dktanoe,  Mr.  Bibree  has  taken  the 
•versight  of  the  work,  and  has  been 
■  th  architect  and  foreman  in  every 
ci  partment.  The  walls  are  nearly  up , 
^nd  we  shall  probably  have  the  place 
orened  before  Christmas.  The  win- 
dows and  doors  are  i)ointed  arches, 
and  one  end  of  the  building  is  a  semi- 
deeagon,  with  small  windows  in  eaoh 


division,  whilst  the  other  end  is  a 
gable  with  a  circular  window  in  the 
triangle.  We  urged  the  people  to 
build  a  good  place,  instead  of  being 
content  with  the  ordinary  mud  build- 
ings, and  they  have  done  well.  Dur- 
ing the  erection  of  the  new  building, 
the  school  has  been  discontinued,  but 
we  intend  recommencing  when  this 
shall  be  completed. 

'<  Ambohimanarina,    mentioned  in 
tibe  statistics  forwarded  two  montl&» 
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ago,  is  still  without  a  place  of  vor- 
fiihip,  muoh  to  my  regret.  The  mon^ 
had  been  promised  by  the  ohuroh  at 
Ambatonakanga,  and  we  folly  in- 
tended to  have  built  it  this  year»  but 
have  had  to  relinquish  this  purpose. 
It  is  a  large  and  populous  village,  but 
intensely  heathen,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  hearing  that  there  was  a 
project  for  building  a  house  of  prayer 
there,  declared  that  no  one  should  do 
80.  This  feeling  increased  after  the 
pigs  were  sent  away,  and  as  there  are 
no  Christians  of  influence  living  there 
who  could  superintend  the  work,  our 
friends  thought  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  wait  until  next  season.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  superstitiousness  of 
the  people  at  Ambohimanaiina,  I  may 
mention  that  many  of  themreport  that 
both  Mr.  Sibree  and  myself  have  died 
in  consequence  of  our  rashness  in  go- 
ing to  the  village  to  examine  a  pro- 
posed site  for  the  chapel.  Although 
assured  that  we  are  living,  they  re- 
fose  to  believe  it. 

'*  I  have  lately  been  to  a  small  vil- 
lage, considerably  to  the  north  of  Am- 
bohimanga,   called  Isoaka,   where  a 


church  in  a  hatue  has  been  eBtaUished. 
It  is  quite  dose  to  the  sacred  idol  Til- 
lage of  Amparafaravato,  aplace  almost 
as  holy  as  Ambohimanga,  but  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  dark  tovn 
were  at  the  chapel  at  Isoaka  to  kear 
me  preach.  One  woman  was  pointed 
out  to  me  as  having  been  frequeatlT 
hindered  by  her  relatives  from  coming, 
and  as  having  even  been  bound  inth 
cords  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  to  keep 
her  at  home ;  but  she  never  lets  an 
opportunity  pass  unheeded,  and  is 
often  found  in  her  place.  The  amall 
congregation  at  TTTHMiftnlrftgiiia.  has 
been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  pastors,  who  has  been  the  diief 
stay  of  the  church,  but  who  has  been 
made  an  officer  of  the  newly  orga- 
nised body  guard  of  Basoherina.  As 
these  guards  are  to  be  on  constant  duty 
and  near  at  hand,  this  pastor  has  been 
obliged  to  move  to  the  town,  together 
with  his  f  anuly  and  slaves.  A  new 
place  of  worship  had  been  commenoed 
by  him,  but  it  has  been  given  up. 
ThxjB  we  have  our  difficulties  as  well 
as  our  encouragements." 


4.— Ampamabinana  CmntcH.    Mb.  BBiaas,  August  27,  1666. 

*<  I  trust  my  last  letter  to  you  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  work  of  Christ  amongst  us  not  only  justified  the  erection  of  the  church. 
but  that  it  was  becoming  a  necessity ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  sinoe  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  our  efforts  have  been  more  blest,  and  our 
numbers  more  rapidly  increased  than  ever  they  have  been  before.  Since  the 
1st  of  January  (the  date  of  my  last)  we  have  admitted  fifty-six  members,  vbich 
makes  our  present  number  196.  Amongst  those  who  have  been  baptized  dazing 
that  time  are  two  sons  of  one  of  the  nobles  and  one  of  the  principal  offioen  whu 
formerly  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Christians,  and  did  aU  he  could  to  oppo6^' 
them.  His  baptism  was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  Christians,  who  regarded  it 
as  a  further  evidence  of  the  Divine  power  of  Christianity.  During  the  last  two 
months  our  congregations  have  not  been  quite  so  good,  and  things  have  not 
looked  so  bright  as  during  the  six  months  previous.  This  has  been  owing  t« 
several  reports  and  actions  of  the  Government,  of  which  you  have  no  doubt 
been  made  acquainted,  and  which  have  produced  the  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  that  the  Gbvemment  is  not  so  favourable  to  Christianity  as  tta^ 
supposed,  and  is  inclined  to  hinder,  if  possible,  its  spreadin  the  country.  But, 
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whaUmr  opposition  there  may  be  in  some  qnarten,  I  do  not  think  there  oan 
be  tnj  fear  respecting  the  fntore  of  Madagascar.  It  is  true  there  are  some 
memhera  of  the  GoTeroment  who  would  he  glad  to  see  all  the  Christian  churches 
nzed  to  the  ground  and  all  Europeans  sent  out  of  the  ootmtry ;  hut  there  are 
rthers  who  take  the  Christians'  part,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  not  less  than 
4400  Christians  (members  of  churches)  in  and  around  the  capital,  besides  others 
It  a  distance,  together  with  the  imi>ortant  fact  that  nearly  all  the  young 
cifn,  sons  of  the  highest  oi&cers  in  the  capital,  hare  either  been  baptized  or 
j^  regular  attendants  at  our  sorvices,  is  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that 
tXe  days  of  heathenism  are  numbered,  and  that,  after  a  few  years,  Christianity 
TiQ  be  the  ruling  power  in  Madagascar. 

"  Perhaps  the  present  lowering  of  the  cloud,  if  such  language  be  not  too 
strong,  will  be  for  our  good,  coming  as  it  does  after  eight  or  nine  months  of 
nnpreoedented  prosperity.  It  may  be  we  have  been  feeling  too  much  at  ease, 
^d,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  gifts,  been  forgetful  of  the  GKver,  and  now  we  are 
reminded  that  our  strength  is  not  in  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  only  as  we  labour 
;iad  pray  that  the  work  of  our  hands  can  be  made  to  prosper." 

O. — ^Wo&K  AoCOMFLISnED  AlO)  WORK  BEHAININa.      Mb.  PeAESE. 

**If  the  presence  of  seven  chapels,  three  of  which  will  hold  more  than  1000 
persons  each,  and  the  smallest  of  the  remaining  four  of  which  will  accommodate 
some  400  hearers,  all  of  which  are  tolerably  full  every  Sunday,  and  some  of 
which  are  occasionally  crowded  to  excess ;  if  the  attendance  of  hundreds  of 
children  at  week-day  schools ;  if  tho  fact  that  many  adults,  who  had  grown  up 
in  ignorance,  are  now  learning  to  read  and  write ;  if  the  sale,  on  no  limited 
>r'ale,  of  Bibles  and  other  books,  including  a  small  two-monthly  magazine, 
I>ublifihed  by  the  missionary  press ;  and  if  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
pxople  to  procure  decent  clothing  for  themselves  and  their  children,  as  well  as 
better  houses  for  their  dwellings,  and  all  this  more  or  less  through  the  influence 
of  missionaries ;  if  these  be  signs  that  the  missionaries  are  doing  no  good,  then 
let  their  work  cease,  and  let  them  return  with  all  speed  to  their  native  land ; 
bat,  if  otherwise,  then  let  our  enemies  bo  silent  till  they  have  a  better  cause, 
and  let  our  friends  at  home  give  hearty  thanks  to  Him  who  is  faithful  to  His 
jromises,  and  who  thus  blesses  the  labours  of  His  servants,  weak  and  imixjrfect 
though  they  may  be. 

"  But  while  I  say  this,  let  it  not  for  one  moment  be  thought  that  Madagas- 
car is  Christianized.  Far,  far  from  it.  The  Queen  and  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  Qovemment,  and  the  minority  of  the  people  in  this  city,  as  well  as  of  those  in 
the  country  at  large,  are  still  living  in  idolatry,  superstition,  and  ignorance. 
A  sad  and  melancholy  truth !  A  fact  which  surely  few  can  hear  without  at  least 
wislung  *  Qod  speed '  to  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  teach  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  Qod,  and  of  Christ  the  only  Saviour.  The  fact  is  sometimes  an 
oppressive  burden  to  the  missionary,  and  leads  him  to  adopt  with  earnestness 
the  cry — 

'  Come,  liOrd,  and  tarry  not — 
Bring  the  long-looked  for  day ; 
O,  why  these  years  of  waiting  here, 
These  ages  of  delay  ?'  '* 
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6.-*AifAT.ATrELY  Cbuboh.    Mb.  Pea£8B.    Noyehbeb  SOth,  1866. 


*'  It  IB  now  just  twelve  months  since 
our  new  oliapel  was  opened  at  Analakely, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  during 
the  year  our  Sunday  services  have  been 
carried  on  without  interruption,  and, 
we  trust,  with  benefit  to  the  people 
and  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  usual 
congregation  is  a  considerable  increase 
upon  the  number  who  attended  before 
we  moved  into  our  present  spacious 
and  comfortable  building.  Sixty- 
seven  adults  have  been  publicly  bap- 
tized during  the  year,  and  during  the 
same  period  sixty-eight  persons  have 
been  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church,  making  the  total  number  of 
members  on  our  Church-book  exactly 
400  at  the  present  time.  Our  day- 
sohool,  unfortunately  very  inefficiently 
worked,  through  the  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing native  teachers,  has  been  at- 
tended by  an  average  of  eighty 
scholars,  and  an  adult  class  for  teach- 
ing writing,  held  four  mornings  a 
week  at  6.30  a.m.,  has  been  most  suc- 


cessful.    The  number  in  attendance 
this    morning   was    eighty-four.      A 
Bible-class  by  myself,  every  Wednes- 
day,  and  especially  one  held    every 
Thursday  by  Mr.  Cameron,  have  been 
well  attended  by  young  men  and  na- 
tive  preachers.     The    Sunday-school 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  efficient 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Cameron,  who 
has  BO  long  devoted  himself  to  this 
department  of  Christian  labour.     Our 
loss  at  Analakely  will  be  very  great, 
should  Mr.  Cameron  leave  Madagascar 
at  the  time  when  his  engagement  with 
the  Society  ceases.    He  is  much  loved 
by  many  of  the  natives,  and  is  held  in 
higher  estimation  by  the  Queen  and 
many  of  the  officers  than  any  one  eL^ 
connected  with  the  Mission.     It  was 
only  on  Sunday  last  that  a  man  came 
to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  asking  me 
if  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Cameron  was 
going  home ;  for  he  had  heard  a  report 
to  that  effect." 


7. — ^Zeal  of  the  Chttboh.    The  Same. 

'*  One  very  pleasing  movement  has  been  made  by  the  members  of  our  Church 
during  the  past  six  months,  and  is  a  sign  that  the  natives  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly alive  to  the  duty  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  those  who  have  it  not,  and 
also  that  they  are  willing  to  deny  themselves  to  accomplish  that  object.  Wi* 
oocasionally  send  preachers  to  a  few  of  the  villages  to  the  north  of  the  city,  to 
preach  on  the  Sunday ;  but  there  is  one  village,  called  Ambohibemasoandro. 
some  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  too  far  for  any  one  to  go  every  week.  Th*. 
Church  have  appointed  one  of  their  number  to  go  and  live  there,  to  do  the  work 
of  an  evangelist,  and  they  are  now  paying  twelve  shillings  per  month  toward 
his  support.  From  the  accounts  this  native  has  sent  in  to  us,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  the  hearers  is  increasing.  They  have  hitherto  assembled  in  the 
house  of  a  native,  but  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  them  a  small  chapel, 
and  now  the  building  is  in  a  fair  way  towards  completion. 

« In  many  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country  we  learn  from  native 
traveUars  that  there  is  a  great  willingness  to  receive  the  Gospel  message,  and  a 
great  desire  among  the  people  for  teachers  and  missionaries.  I  have  lately 
received  two  letters  from  places  at  a  considerable  distance  from  this  city.  Oi:'> 
is  from  Ambatondrazaka,  a  considerable  town,  and  Hova  militaiy  station,  soun^ 
five  days'  journey  to  the  north.  The  writer,  after  thanking  me  for  a  Bible  and 
some  smaller  books  I  sent  them,  says,  '  Send  us  a  teacher,  or  a  preacher,  or 
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eome  one  to  teach  singmg,  or  come  yourself.'  Should  it  meet  the  approval  of 
the  Directors,  I  poipoM  yiaiting  this  pUoe  next  good  leason.  Another  letter  is 
from  Mahabo,  on  the  west  coast.  A  member  from  onr  Church  at  Analakely  was 
mqI  tbora  aone  tight  months  since  to  occupy  the  position  of  commander.  Soon 
ifter  Jiis  aniTal  he  wrote  a  note  to  me,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 
"  '  We  have  finished  a  chapel  and  formed  a  congregation.  We  wish  for  testa- 
Btents,  hymn-books,  and  lesson-books ;  for  those  are  not  sufficient  which  I  brought 
vithme;  and,  if  yon  like,  write  to  our  friends  across  the  sea,  for,  perhaps, 
toe  is  a  missionary  who  would  like  to  come  and  live  here  and  teach  the 
people.'" 

8.— A  MisaiONABT  Peayek  Meetdto.    Me.  Jukes.    November  30, 1866. 

''I  have  been  very  much  gratified  with  our  monthly  united  missionary 
inyw  meetings.  They  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  by  rotation 
in  each  of  the  churches,  and  ore  always  crowded,  even  when  they  take  place  at 
tn  inconvenient  time  in  the  day.  The  last  meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  Toy's 
church  at  Ambohipotsy ;  and,  although  the  service  was  announced  to  commence 
at  9  o'clock  A.M. ,  there  were  crowds  in  and  around  the  building  long  before  that 
bur.  Mr.  Toy  told  me  that  the  keys  were  fetched  from  his  house  so  early  as 
6  o*doek,  to  tiirow  open  the  doors  to  the  people,  who  were  at  that  time  wait- 
ing for  admission.  When  I  went,  a  few  minutes  before  nine,  the  church  was 
densely  filled,  and  large  numbers  were  standing  round  the  windows  and  doors 
became  there  was  not  room  for  them  inside.  I  should  think  there  were  at  least 
1600  persons  present,  aU  of  whom  seemed  to  manifest  great  interest  in  the 
Bvnm.  Several  prayers  were  offered  by  missionaries  and  native  preachers,  and 
a  etiirmg  address  on  the  *  five  talents '  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Pearse,  which 
WHS  listened  to  with  breathless  attention,  and  appeared  to  produce  great  effect. 
It  really  did  my  heart  good,  and  caused  me  to  praise  God  for  His  goodness,  as 
I  sat  on  the  platform,  remembering  I  was  in  a  heathen  land,  and  looked  down 
upon  that  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  together  the  first  thing  on  a 
Konday  morning  to  hold  a  missionary  prayer  meeting." 

9. — ^Popeky  m  Madagascae.  The  Same. 
"  I  presome  yon  have  heard  that  six  additional  French  priests  have  arrived 
Here,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  Sisters  of  Merey.  They  are  now  as  strong, 
or  perhaps  stronger,  than  we  are,  so  far  as  actual  missionary  labourers  are  con- 
csnied,  but  their  congregations  are  not  one-eighth  so  large  as  ours.  Animated, 
liowerer,  by  aU  the  zeal  and  energy  which  usually  characterises  the  members 
of  the  Papal  community,  thoy  are  resolved  upon  propagating  the  doctrines  of 
their  cruel  system.  We  feel  that  we  must  not  be  behind  them  in  zeal  and 
^vity ;  and,  being  '  endued  with  a  power  from  on  high,'  I  am  sure  we  shall 
^  The  prayers  of  our  Ohristian  friends  in  England,  who  would  have  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  triumph  over  error,  are  greatly  needed  in  our  behalf ;  and 
the  reflection  that  we  are  remembered  in '  secret  chambers,'  before  many  family 
altars,  and  in  hundreds  of  religious  assemblies,  is  no  mean  source  of  encourage- 
z>^t  to  us.  May  the  enormities  of  the  Papacy,  which  God  in  His  inscrutable 
counsels  once  permitted  to  spread  its  branches  over  and  darken  our  own  beloved 
^,  never  Uk»  root  in  the  soil  of  Madagascar.  '  Bise  up,  O  Lord,  and 
scatter  thine  enemies.'    *  Let  righteousness  and  truth  prevail.' " 
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m.— THE  MADAGASCAR  CHURCHES. 

Iir  bctober,  1862,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Directors  and  sapporters  of  tiie 
London  Missionary  Society  to  erect  four  Special  Churclies  in  the  capital  of 
lladagascar,  to  be  Mehoeials  of  the  native  brethren  who  had  fallen  as 
martyrs  daring  the  long  persecution.     These  churches  were  to  be  placed  in 
localities  closely  connected  with  that  persecution.    At  Ambatokakaitga.  was 
the  prison,  once  a  chapel,  in  which  several  had  been  confined.     At  Ax- 
BOHiPOTSY  the  first  martyr,  Easalama,  was  speared.    At  Faravohura,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  city,  four  nobles  were  burned  at  one  time.     At  Am- 
PAMABiKAKA  fourteen  were,  on  the  same  day,  thrown  over  the  precipice. 
For  the  four  churches  the  fiiends  of  the  Society  have  contributed  the  sum 
£18,418. 1  If.  Bd.f  and  about  £500  more  have  been  promised;  of  this  amount^ 
£2851  were  gathered  by  young  people  for  the  church  at  Paravohitra.    The 
work  of  the  churches  has  now  been  proceeding  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
substantial  progress  has  been  made.     It  was  hoped  that  all  four  would  hate 
been  speedily  completed.    But  churches  and  houses  are  not  erected  abroad 
so  easily  as  at  home.    Even  amid  many  facilities,  as  in  India,  they  lisc 
slowly;   and  in  few  countries  was  the  way  so  little  prepared  for  sach 
formidable  works  as  in  Madagascar.     There  were  no  masons  and  labooien 
of  experience  to  be  found,  capable  of  erecting  them.     These  had  first  to  be 
gathered,  and  then  to  be  trained.     Materials  had  to  be  brought  from  a 
distance,  without  carts,  without  machinery,  and  without  roads ;  timber  was 
to  be  cut  and  transported ;  limestone  to  be  carried ;  bricks  and  tiles  to  be 
made  from  good  clay,  only  to  be  found  in  chosen  spots.     When  the  sites 
Avere  obtained  and  cleared,  and  when  the  work  had  commenced,  a  new  dif- 
ficulty arose,  which  has  proved  a  most  formidable  one,  both  from  its  long 
continuance  and  the  extent  to  which  its  influence  has  been  felt.    As  Is 
frequently  the  case  in  eastern  countries,  the  workmen  employed  by  the 
builders  have  been  frequently  called  away  on  Government  duty,  either  to 
labour  on  public  buildings  or  to  attend  military  drill.     At  times  they  have 
been  able  to  work  on  the  churches  only  a  single  day  in  the  week.    The 
delays  occasioned  by  these  causes  have  been  endless  and  most  trying.    But 
the  brethren  have  met  them  with  energy  and  perseverance ;  and  some  por- 
tions of  the  work  are  now  approaching  completion. 

The  first  church  commenced  was  that  at  Ahbatokazavoa,  under  the 
charge  of  Ur.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Sibree.  Mr.  Fool  then  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  second,  at  Akbobipotsy. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  missionariea'  letters  convey  the  latest 
intelligence  respecting  them : — 
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1. — ^Ambatonakanoa.    Mb.  Sibree.    Octobee  31st,  1866. 

"  In  AngQjst  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  laying  the  top  stone  of  the  spire  at 
AmbatoDAkanga,  and  setting  the  finial.  The  church  is  now  being  ceiled,  and 
I  should  think  it  conld  be  easHy  completed  and  opened  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  gallery  has  not  yet  been  put  into  its  place,  and  I  beUeve  a  great  part  of 
it  is  still  nnworked.  The  drawings  of  this  gallery  were  completed  a  year  and 
eight  months  ago,  and  the  tracings  not  very  long  afterwards.'* 

2. — ^Ambohifotst.    Mb.  Pool.    OcnoBEB  31st,  1866. 

'*  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  push  the 
work  at  Ambohipotsy  faster.  The  first  arcade  of  columns  is  not  quite  com- 
pleted ;  the  tower  is  up  to  the  sill  of  the  gallery  windows ;  the  apse  has  the 
^Findow  arches  set :  one  gahle  is  up  to  the  springers  oyer  the  lancet  windows ;  the 
other  ia  a  long  way  behind.  Again,  I  don't  think  a  single  tile  is  made  for  the 
bmlding ;  the  framing  for  the  north  gaUery  is  up,  not  the  joists.  The  Port- 
land oement  is  stiU  at  Tamataye.'* 

3.— The  Same.    Mr.  Pool.    November  30th,  1866. 

*'  Of  the  timber,  I  hope  fully  two-thirds  is  purchased.  The  staircases  are  all 
cat  out  and  wrought;  most  of  the  panelling  for  gallery  fronts,  and  the  indo- 
Bures  to  dass  rooms,  are  in  a  forward  state ;  the  framing  (not  the  joists)  is 
fixed  for  the  north  gallezy,  and  five  out  of  aix.  king-post  trusses  are  framed 
for  the  other  two ;  two  hundred  rising  pieces,  for  stepping  the  floors  of  the 
gaUeries,  are  also  ready  for  fixing ;  a  quantity  of  flooring  is  also  partially 
prepared.  I  have  procured  nearly  all  the  bolts  required  for  the  roof ;  there 
is  yet  Tery  much  work  to  be  done  to  the  roof  ere  it  be  complete ;  at  present  the 
timber  is  not  good,  nor  can  I  procure  any  until  the  sap  is  fully  up,  say  after 
Christmas.  Most  of  the  outer  walls  are  finished,  the  triplet  window  in  one  tran- 
sept gable  will  have  its  arches  fixed  to-morrow,  and  after  one  more  course 
will  remain  until  the  roof  is  on ;  the  other  is  considerably  behind,  owing  to  the 
illness  of  the  men  who  undertook  it.  The  tower  is  rising.  1  hope  to  report 
progress  on  it  next  month.  My  great  drawback  is  the  want  of  large  stones  for 
the  celestory  arches ;  I  shall  get  them  eventually,  but  both  quarrymen  and 
masons  avoid  them.  The  carpenters  are  busily  engaged  at  Mr.  Hartley's  church 
at  Andohalo.  I  hope  it  will  rise  rapidly ;  while  I  attend  to  it,  I  wOl  on  no 
account  neglect  Ambohipotsy,  as  I  know  your  anxiety  respecting  it." 

4.— Fabavohitra  and  Ampamarinana. 

The  case  of  these  two  churches  was  brought  before  the  Directors  at  their  firbt 
meeting  in  February.  It  was  reported  that  the  fourth  church  was  to  be  of 
wood ;  and  that,  after  providing  for  materials  in  hand,  and  the  expense  of  super- 
intendence, about  £2000  would  be  available  for  the  children's  Memorial  Ohurch. 
It  wss  then  bsboi^ved  :  That  the  sum  of  £2000  be  appropriated  to  the  materials 
and  labour  of  the  Faravohit  Church :  That  a  plan  for  the  church  be  sent  out 
without  dela;^;  and  that  a  sum  of  between  £500  and  £800  be  devoted  to  the 
fourth  church.  With  these  arrangements  it  is  believed  that  the  erection  of  the 
four  churches  will  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  and  that  they  will  be 
completed  for  the  sum  specially  contributed  for  the  purpose. 
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IV.— SOUTH  AFRICA.— ZUURBRAAK. 


ZuvRBRAAK  is  one  of  the  Christian  settlements,  called  Institutiokb,  within  the 
colony  of  South  Africa.  It  is  in  the  district  of  Swellendam,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  town  of  that  name,  and  lies  due  east  from  Cape  Town  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles.  The  Institution  contains  a  large  tract  of  land,  of  which  850  acres  are  under  cul- 
tivation. The  population  numbers  1200  persons,  of  whom  107  are  Church  members,  and 
there  are  450  attendants  on  public  worsnip.  The  Institution  has  three  out-stations. 
The  resident  missionary  is  the  Bev.  D.  Helm,  who  became  a  missionaiy  of  the  Societr 
in  1836.  Mr.  Helm  succeeded  his  venerable  father,  who  died  in  1848,  and  some  of  his 
own  sons  are  preparing  for  missionary  work. 


1.-— SUFFEBINQ  AND  LoSS  IN  THE  CoLONY. 

*'  What  I  have  to  oommnnioate  of  the  preeent  state  of  the  Mission,  both  as 
regards  temporal  and  spiritual  matters  among  ns,  however  tmsatisfactoiy  and 
discouraging,  is  neyertheless  truthful,  and  to  us  a  painful  reality. 

**  In  the  proTidenoe  of  Qod  we  have  been  brought  to  great  straits  by  the  sereie 
drought,  which,  with  some  intermission,  has  continued  for  more  than  five 
years,  and  which  has  increased  in  intensity  till  very  recently.  Already  this  has 
been  the  cause  of  heavy  losses  and  great  suffering,  and  wiU  be  productive  of 
still  greater  distress,  such  as  never  before  in  our  experience  was  felt  in  this 
colony.  As  may  be  exx)ected,  this  state  of  things  bears  very  hard  on  the  labour- 
ing classes,  who  are  now  wholly  without  resource  and  employment.  Another 
evil  resulting  from  the  scarcity  of  food  and  want  of  employment  is  the  great  in- 
crease of  theft,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  that  we  are  not  exempted  from  this  trouble. 
Wo  have  among  us  a  class  of  people,  reckless  characters,  who  evidently  hve  by 
committing  constant,  almost  nightly,  depredations  on  the  flocks  and  gardens  of 
our  own  x>eople,  as  well  as  of  the  surrotmding  farmers.  The  impunity  with 
which  such  depredations  are  carried  on  causes  us  to  fear  that  these  acts  of  dis- 
honesty, at  first  resorted  to  under  the  pressure  of  ^i^ant,  will  to  a  great  extent 
become  a  permanent  habit,  even  after  such  pressure  has  ceased  to  exist.  AH 
out  attempts  to  bring  such  characters  under  the  influence  of  the  Qoepel  have 
hitherto  proved  fruitless,  and,  as  we  have  no  means  or  power  to  remove  them 
from  the  Institution,  it  is  feared  that  they  will  prove  a  source  of  perpetual  loss 
and  trouble  to  us." 

2.  State  of  the  Ouxj&ch. 


''The  various  services  have  been 
sustained  during  the  year  at  the  several 
stations ;  and,  while  we  hope  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Gk>spel  has  not  been 
fruitless,  it  is  not  our  privilege  to  re- 
cord the  conversion  of  any  of  our 
hearers,  as  resulting  from  it ;  at  times 
we  are  indeed  encouraged  to  hope,  by 
the  devout  attention  with  which  the 
Word  is  listened  to,  that  it  is  siLently 
preparing  the  hearts  of  many  for  the 
blessing  of  the  covenant;  but  when  we 


notioe  this,  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year,  and  see  no  results,  we 
feel  discouraged,  and  are  ready  to  con- 
clude that  we  are  labouring  in  vain. 
The  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace 
during  the  year  has  not  been  good, 
often  distressingly  smaU;  want  of 
suitable  clothing  is  one  cause  of  this, 
and  is  no  idle  excuse ;  the  people  are 
very  poor,  and  aU  kinds  of  clothing 
stuffs  very  expensive.  We  therefore 
now  hold  services  on  the  Sabbath  afta- 
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fioooB  in  three  different  parts  of  the 
nllAge,  to  vhioh  those  are  inyited  wlio 
cannot  attend  the  public  services.  I 
am  assisted  in  this  work  by  Mr.  Wim- 
met  and  the  deacons. 

"  The  number  of  Gfhnrcb  members 
us  considerably  decreased  both  here 
tnd  at  ^  other  stations.  Besides 
menl  deaths,  it  has  been  our  painful 
doty  to  exdude  rather  a  large  number 
from  Church  fellowship,  the  greater 
pftrt  for  immorality;  some  of  these 
cases,  from  the  position  which  the 
parties  held  in  the  Church,  haye 
c4Qsed  US  much  grief  and  sorrow.  Of 
those  in  communion,  we  cannot  say 
of  all  that  they  afford  us  satisfaction 
&&d  pleasure.  It  is,  nevertheless,  en- 
cooiaging  to  know  that  we  have  many 
earnest  souls  among  us,  who  cease  not 
to  wrestle  with  God  for  the  outpouring 
of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  we  regard  it 
^  a  good  sign  that,  in  a  time  of  such 
general  spiritual  depression,  their  love 
to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  their 
attachment  to  the  Gospel,  remain  un- 
diminished. 

"  The  amounts  contributed  last  year, 
for  the  support  of  the  Mission,  are  far 
Wow  the  collections  of  former  years. 
Bat,  while  the  present  distress  con- 


tinues, and  the  people  have  to  struggle 
for  a  bare  existence,  we  cannot  look  to 
them  for  support ;  and  I  feel  certain 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
Society  will  not  refuse  the  aid  they 
seek  for  maintaining  the  Mission,  imtil 
it  shall  please  God  to  favour  us  with 
more  prosperous  seasons.  The  schools 
have  fallen  off  very  much,  and  num- 
bers of  naked  children  prowl  about 
the  streets  for  such  scraps  of  food  as 
can  be  found,  or,  what  is  still  more  to 
be  deplored,  to  pilfer  the  gardens. 

'*  In  conclusion,  I  would  merely  ob- 
serve that  the  state  of  the  Mission 
causes  me  much  anxiety ;  the  future 
is  dark  at  present,  no  way  of  relief 
seems  to  open.  Our  hope  is  in  God ; 
He  is  ever  faithful.  Could  we  be  pri- 
vileged to  witness  a  revival  of  God's 
work  here,  that  would  greatly  alleviate 
our  trials,  and  prove  a  source  of  com- 
fort to  us ;  but  at  present  no  sign  of 
the  approach  of  such  a  blessing  is  per- 
ceptible. May  God  in  mercy  hear  our 
prayers,  and  speedily  send  us  help. 
We  earnestly  beg  an  interest  in  the 
Christian  sympathy  and  prayers  of  the 
Directors ;  never  before  did  we  stand 
more  in  need  of  these." 


S.—The  Missionjiey's  Spibit  uwdee  Trial. 

"  1  do  not  mention  these  things  as  hardships  ;  I  am  thankful  to  say  that 
I  do  not  consider  them  such.  I  would  cheerfully  submit  to  even  greater 
privations  for  the  cause  of  Christ ;  but  I  think  I  would  not  bo  doing  justice  to 
my  family,  or  acting  fairly  to  the  Society,  did  I  withhold  these  facts  from  the 
^^^^^Bctors,  and,  however  reluctant,  I  feel  that  I  ought  again  to  apply  to  the 
^ety  for  aid  for  Mr.  Winuner  and  myself.  If  the  people  were  in  a  position 
t)  raise  our  salaries,  nothing  should  induce  me  to  ask  a  single  penny  from  the 
Society,  and  so  I  have  told  them ;  but,  while  the  hand  of  God  is  so  heavy  upon 
tbem,  and  they  have  so  much  suffering  to  endure,  we  cannot  look  to  them  for 
support.  They,  moreover,  know  that  we  share  their  poverty,  and  many  of 
them  cordially  sympathize  with  us  in  our  trials,  and  it  would  add  to  their 
Stress  if  they  thought  that  no  source  of  relief  were  open  to  us  under  these 
cireionstanoes." 


la  view  of  the  severe  privations  of  the  South  African  Churches,  lasting  so 
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long,  and  endured,  im  most  instances,  so  bravely  and  patiently  both  by  minister] 
andpec^le,  the  Directors  have,  by  a  special  RBsoiunosr,  expressed  their  deq 
sympathy  with  the  brethren  in  the  trial  which  they  have  been  called  t^ 
bear.  The  various  sums  asked  for  by  the  missionaries  as  necessaiy  to  theu 
comfort  have  all  been  granted ;  and  we  trust  it  may  be  long  before  they  an 
so  tried  again.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  it  pleased  God  to  visit  the  colooi 
with  abundance  of  rain ;  and  we  trust  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  imy 
also  be  largely  poured  upon  the  native  Churches,  to  enrich,  to  sanctifj, 
and  bless  them. 


v.— WEST  INDIES.— BERBICE. 

Bebbioe  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the  colony  of  British  Gmana,  on  the  coast  of  South 
America.  New  Amsterdam  ia  a  small  town  of  4000  people,  on  the  river  Berbic* . 
The  Society  has  ten  Stations  in  the  colony  and  seven  others  in  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Demerara.  Mr.  Pettig&ew  is  missionary  of  Albion  Ceape^  and  went  to  Berbi& 
in  1841. 


1.  Lottbe  from  Eev.  G.  Pettiokbw.    Jakuary  22,  1867. 


'*  I  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding 
our  offering  at  Fyrish  for  the  Widows 
aad  Orphans*  Fund,  and  only  regret  it 
is  not  a  larger  sum.  This  would  have 
been  the  oase  had  I  not  been  from 
home  on  the  day  the  ooUeotion  was 
made.  Of  late  I  have  seldom  been 
one  whole  Sabbath  with  my  own 
people.  This  is  a  yery  undesirable 
state  of  things,  and  you  will  not  won- 
der that  I  am  feeling  very  anxious  to 
know  the  decision  of  the  Board  as  it 
respects  New  Amsterdam.  Berbioe 
has  been  singularly  unfortunate  of  late, 
and  unless  something  be  done,  and 
that  sx>eedily,  to  strengthen  the  Mis- 
sion, there  is  great  reason  to  fear  the 
results  of  our  present  position. 

<<  Ours  are  verily  a  peculiar  class  of 
people.  I  wish  they  were  so  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word ;  but  they  are 
not  BO.  Still,  they  have  their  good 
qualities,  which  occasionally  appear 
in  their  actions.    Last  night  a  labour- 


ing man  came  unexpectedly  and  gape 
me  Is,  Sd,  for  'them  widows  and 
children.*  He  was  formerly  a  slave 
in  Surinam ;  now  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Church  here,  and  a  steady,  though 
still  a  poor  man.  Not  long  ago  an 
old  member  of  the  Ohurch  told  me  that 
he  did  not  think  it  right  to  give  any 
money  to  people  out  of  the  oonntr}'. 
I  replied  by  asking  him  where  he 
would  have  been  now  if  English 
people  had  acted  after  his  fashion. 

"We  find  our  greatest  difficulty 
amongst  the  young  people  who  haw 
been  taught  in  our  schools,  espedaHr 
at  our  out-stations.  In  former  d&T;> 
the  man  appointed  by  the  minister 
would  always  get  an  attentive  hearing ; 
now  it  is  far  otherwise,  and  only  the 
minister  himself  will  please.  If  the 
young  x>ooplo  would  only  give  as 
liberally  as  they  expect  to  receive,  it 
would  be  well  to  encourage  them: 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case." 
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VI.— NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  Speciai.  Prayeb-Mebtino  in  the  Mission  House. — Solemnly  im- 
prcsied  with  a  sense  of  their  respozusibility  in  the  present  crisis  of  their  affairs, 
including  its  financial  position,  its  lack  of  missionary  candidates,  its  seriona 
l(xseB  by  death  and  the  failure  of  health,  the  Directors  invited  the  pastors  ol 
tk  Churches  connected  with  the  Society  specially  to  meet  them  for  prayer  and 
cangoltation,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  4th  of  February.  On  that  occa- 
sou  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  present,  amongst  whom  were  a 
large  number  of  the  leading  ministers  in  London  and  the  m^ority  of  the  London 
Directors.  The  Bey.  A.  MacmHlan,  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Board,  presided,  and 
opened  the  meeting  by  a  brief  prayer ;  after  which  he  read  the  circular  of  iavita- 
ticQ.  With  intervals  of  singing  and  the  reading  of  Scripture,  the  devotions  were 
led  by  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Harrison,  Mannering,  M'All,  Allon,  Boberts  (of  HoUo- 
vay],  and  Viney^  who  laid  before  the  Throne  of  Chrace  the  case  of  the  Society  in 
fitfoest  and  definite  prayers,  dwelling  on  its  present  needs,  its  officers  and 
Directors,  the  missionaries  abroad  (especially  the  solitary  labourers),  their  con- 
Tierts  and  Churches,  and  the  heathen  to  whom  they  preach ;  while  Mr.  Binney 
specially  "  commended  to  Qod  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace"  the  children  of 
the  Mission  families,  and  the  children  of  pastors  at  home,  in  the  most 
t€iider,  affectionate,  and  touching  petitions.  Mr.  Stoughton  and  Dr.  Spence,  in 
a  few  hearty  words,  pleaded  the  great  claims  of  the  Society  on  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  Christian  men;  and  urged  that  the  Congregational  churches 
should  do  greatly  more  for  a  Society  which  is  their  chief  means  of  fulfilling 
their  duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  world.  It  was  felt  on  all 
hands  that  any  formal  resolution  to  support  the  Society  in  its  hour  of  need  was 
quite  unnecessary,  and  would  rather  jar  upon  the  deep  spiritual  feelings  and 
convictions  which  the  service  had  produced.  The  meeting  lasted  two  hours, 
and  was  acknowledged  by  many  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  refreshing  and 
delightful  meetings  they  had  ever  attended  in  connection  with  the  Society. 

2.  BECEmc  CoNTHiBunoiTS. — ^During  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Directors  have 
heen  greatly  encouraged  by  the  contributions  forwarded  to  them  in  aid  of  their 
funds.  At  the  end  of  January  a  legacy  from  an  old  friend  was  notified, 
amounting  to  £2000.  Another  was  reported  from  Birmingham  of  £105; 
another  from  Eastbourne  of  £100.  A  Welsh  lady  has  left  them  £100 ;  and  the 
^dow  of  one  of  the  deacons  of  a  church  in  South  London,  the  same  amount. 
Another  legacy  of  £100  was  paid  at  once,  duty  free.  One  gentleman  sent  a 
donation  of  £100 ;  G.  B.,  a  donation  of  £50.  A  lady  sent  £250,  "  in  memory 
of  her  beloved  husband ;"  and  two  ladies  in  one  of  the  northern  coxmties,  £150. 
Their  old  and  valued  friend,  H.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  forwarded  to  them  fromHobart 
Town  a  cheque  for  £300,  and  offers  to  join  fifty  gentlemen  in  presenting  to  the 
Society  a  donation  of  £500  each,  or  any  other  sum  that  they  may  name;  while 
a  minister  forwards  a  donation  of  six  shillings  from  a  poor  widow  receiving 
parish  support,  who  devotes  one-twelfth  of  all  she  gains  or  receives  to  the 
nufisions  of  the  Society.  Surely  these  encouragements  of  affection,  sympathy, 
and  gifts  QomQ  from  Him  who  says, '  *  The  silver  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine ;" 
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and  wlio  lias  promised,  ''Before  ye  call  I  will  answer :  and  while  je  are  yet 
speaking  I  will  hear."  May  many  hearts  be  stirred  up  thus  to  giye  and  thus 
to  pray  for  the  Society  in  its  time  of  need. 

3.  Usefulness  of  a  Minister's  Child. — A  minister's  wife,  writing  abotit 
the  recent  prayer  meeting,  says : — **  In  my  own  humble  sphere,  I  have  been  per- 
mitted  to  see  what  one  minister's  child  can  do  in  raising  the  subscriptions  of  a 
very  small  cause  from  four  or  Ave  pounds  to  thirty  pounds  per  annum.  As  a 
rule,  the  ministers'  children  are  favourites  with  the  people.  May  not,  then, 
one  of  our  petitions  at  the  Throne  be  for  a  fresh  baptism  of  missionary  seal  on 
our  own  children  ?" 

4.  Widows  and  Orphans'  Fund. — ^Last  month  it  was  stated  that,  owing  to 
unfavourable  causes,  a  serious  deficiency  was  apprehended  in  the  total  receipts 
of  this  fund,  and  the  8i)ecial  attention  of  our  friends  was  invited  to  the  matter. 
During  the  month  many  additional  sums  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Mission 
House,  and  we  now  record  with  thankfulness  that  the  receipts  have  reached 
the  collections  of  last  year,  and  amount  to  £2018.  18s.  Id.  An  additional  sum 
of  £400  will  bring  them  up  to  those  of  the  most  prosperous  years.  In  several 
places  the  offering  has  not  been  confined  to  the  members  of  the  church,  bnt  was 
made  by  the  congregation  at  large. 

5.  Anniversary  Services  in  May. — ^We  are  happy  to  announce,  among 
other  arrangements  for  the  Society's  Anniversary,  that  Professor  McCosh, 
LL.D.,  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  will  preach  the  Sermon  at  Surrey  Chapel; 
the  £ev.  Alexander  Thomson,  M.A.,  of  Manchester,  will  preach  at  thePooltiy 
Chapel  (instead  of  at  the  Tabernacle) ;  and  George  Leeman,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
York,  will  take  the  chair  at  the  Exeter  HaU  Meeting.  A  Sermon  to  Young 
Men  will  be  preached  in  Westminster  Chapel  on  the  Thursday  evening ;  and 
there  will  also  be  Services  for  the  Young  at  Kentish  Town,  Eingslanb,  and 
Craven  Hill  Chapels. 

The  accoxints  of  the  Society  will  be  closed  for  the  year  on  Saturday,  March 
30th.  The  officers  of  Auxiliaries  in  London  and  the  country  are  therefore  re- 
quested kindly  to  pay  their  contributions  to  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Rev.  E. 
llODlNSON,  on  or  before  that  day. 

6.  Rev.  Dr.  Tidman. — The  missionaries  and  friends  of  the  Society  -will 
rejoice  to  hear  that,  during  the  past  month,  Dr.  Tidman  has^so  far  recovered  a 
measure  of  health  as  to  be  able  to  attend  several  meetings  of  Committees,  and 
of  the  Board,  in  the  Mission  House,  at  which  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  ihQ 
Directors. 

7.  Death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Whyte,  M.A.— It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
have  to  announce  the  death  at  Madras  of  our  young  brother  Mr.  Whyte,  who 
proceeded  thither  only  during  the  last  summer.  On  his  voyage,  Mr.  Whyte 
developed  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  of  an  unexpected  and  alarming 
character.  On  arrival  he  was  received  by  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  G^rge  Hall, 
and  nursed  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  care.  But  skill  and  kindness  were 
unavailing  to  retain  the  life  which  the  Jjord  had  seen  fit  to  bring  to  an  end,  and 
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0&  the  30th  of  Deoember  lie  breathed  Ms  last.  It  was  in  his  heart  to  labour 
for  the  Lord  in  India,  but  the  desire  only  was  accepted.  *'  It  was  well  that  it 
TBS  in  thine  heart,"  was  all  that  the  Lord  said,  and  he  reached  India  only  to 
find  a  graye.  Mr.  Hall  writes  in  touching  terms  of  Mr.  Whyte's  last  hours ; 
iod  says : — 

'*  Onr  departed  brother  knew  he  was  going  from  us,  and  had  made  every 
pr^Kuuilon  for  the  great  change,  although,  as  is  common  with  consumptiye 
pitients,  a  ray  of  hope  would  sometimes  come  during  seasons  of  oomparatiTe 
freedom  from  the  more  painful  symptoms  of  the  disease.  When  the  end  came 
he  was  ready.  A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  told  me  he  had  not  such  ecstasy 
as  he  believed  some  enjoyed,  but  he  had  a  calm  firm  conviction  that  Jesus  was 
irith  him  and  that  all  was  well.  The  next  day  was  the  annual  United  Com- 
muDion  of  all  our  churches  in  Madras,  at  which  I  had  to  preside,  and,  adverting 
to  this,  Mr.  Whyte  remarked  how  much  higher  and  nobler  would  be  the  com- 
mimion  he  would  eigoy  on  that  Sabbath.  Then  he  thought,  too,  of  our  dear 
HtUe  Alice,  who  was  taken  from  us  not  a  month  ago,  and  a  smile  lighted  up 
his  wan  face  as  he  spoke  of  the  pleasure  he  would  have  in  so  soon  seeing  her  in 
Wyen.  The  calm  peacefulness  of  his  look,  and  the  strong  sustaining  faith 
shown  by  every  word  he  uttered,  were  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
all  who  were  privileged  to  stand  by  that  dying  bed.  One  could  not  help  men- 
tally exclaiming,  '  Let  my  last  end  be  like  his.' 

"  This  is  a  sad  bereavement  to  his  youthful  sorrowing  widow,  after  only  seven 
months  of  married  life,  and  she  claims  our  most  fervent  prayers  and  deepest 
!?inpathy.  Mrs,  Whyte  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  graciously  sustained  under  her 
loBs,  being  supported  by  the  promises  of  the  Gbspel,  and  the  assurance  that 
her  bdoved  husband  is  now  in  glory." 

The  Directors  have  expressed  their  deep  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Whyte,  and 
with  the  Madras  missionaries,  in  the  great  sorrow  and  disappointment  which 
this  unexpected  trial  has  caused  them.  Is  there  no  one  among  the  young 
ministers  at  home,  like  Mr.  Whyte,  *'  eminently  fitted  to  labour  among  the 
Vacated  young  men  of  Madras,"  who  will  offer  himself  to  be  "  baptized  for 
TifE  dead"? 

8.  MissiONABT  Depabtment  OF  THE  Paris  EXHIBITION.-— At  their  last  meet- 
ing it  was  reported  to  the  Directors  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Society  in 
connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  had  been  completed,  and  twenty  cases 
had  been  despatched.  These  cases  contain  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
idols,  canoes,  clubs  and  spears,  instruments  of  devil-worship,  native  cloth,  and 
the  like.  They  have  safely  reached  Paris,  where  they  will  be  duly  arranged  by 
onrmissionaiy,  the  Bev.  T.  Powell,  of  Samoa,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams. 
The  total  expense  involved  by  the  Exhibition  will  amount  to  £180,  and  the 
Directors  are  anxious  that  no  part  of  it  shall  fall  upon  their  ordinary  funds. 
They  have  received  donations  amounting  to  £32,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive 
others.  Deep  interest  has  been  felt  by  many  friends  of  the  Society  in  the  mis- 
sionary element  of  the  Exhibition.  A  great  deal  of  missionary  information  will 
he  spread  in  coimeotion  with  it,  and  we  trust  it  wiU  prove  a  great  success. 
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London  and  its  Vicimitt. 

Anerley 
Bethn  lOreen 
Bi9hup»giftte  Chapel    . 
Blackheath,  additional 
Bromley 

Camberwell  Green     . 
ClaphatnConKreisationalCh.tS 
Claremunt  Chapel       .       .  ~ 
Clifton  Chapel    . 
Craven  Chapel     .       .       . 
Craven  HiU  Chapel     . 
Ebeneter  Chapel.  ShadweU 
Eccleston  Chapel  . 

Falcon  Square     .       .       . 
Finchley       .... 
Hanover  Chapel,  Feckham 
Harley  Street,  Bow     . 
Haverstock  Chapel     . 
HoUoway      .... 
Horbury  Chapel  .       .       • 
Jamaica  Row 
KentiahTowB     .       • 
Kingtland    .... 
Latimer  Chapel  .       ... 
Lewisham:  HtghRoflid     . 
McrtoD  .    .  ... 

Mile  End  New  Tbwn  . 
New  College  Chapel,  addl. 
Norwood:  Upper        . 
Oaklands  Chapel .       .       . 
Offord  Koad         .       . 
Peckhaui  Rye  Chapd 
Poultry  Chapel    . 
Robert  Street  Chapel .       . 
Stepnry  Meeting         .        . 
Toliaer'*  Squure .       .       . 
Tooting         .... 
Trevor  Chapel,  Brompton . 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brixton 

Mrs.  Payne 
Victoria  Park 
Winchmore  HiU   .       .       . 
York  Street,  Walworth 
D.  h.  N.  H.        ... 
JS.  iV.    .        .        .        •        . 

VV.  Jr.      ..... 

COONTST  AND  AltOAD. 


1  10    0 

8  IS    U 

5    0    0 

0  17    0 

4  10    0 

23  10    0 

.t5    0    0 

14    5  10 

3    0    0 

MOO 

25    0    0 

3    0    0 

10   0    0 

5   0    0 

S  10   0 

9    0    0 

4  13    0 

11    7    0 

1115    0 

7  11    0 

a  0  0 

IS  13    2 

10    7    0 

10    0 

9    6    8 

3  U    0 

S    S    0 

10   0 

6  IS    1 

17    0 

9  12    6 

S  10    0 

2-i  14  11 

3  15    U 

«    U    U 

SOU 

10    0 

6    0    (1 

11    5  10 

10    0 

4   4    0 

8    0    0 

7    0    U 

0    3    6 

0  10    0 

0    5    0 

Al- 


Alfriston     . 
Alton    .       •       . 
Amble  .       . 
AndoTer  . 

Arundel        .       . 
Aih,  next  Sandwich 
Ashley,  Staffs      . 
Astiton-under-Lyne : 

bion  Church     . 
Auckland ,  N  ew  Zealand 
Avebury:  Free  Church 
Banbury       .       .       .       . 
Barrow  .... 

Basingstoke:  London  Rd. 

W'ote  Street 
Bedford:  Bun  van  MeetitiK 
Howard  Church 
Berhice :  Fyrish  . 
Beverley  .  .  .  . 
hidefurd  .  .  .  . 
Uirkenhead  :  Ozton  Road . 
Birmingham:  Bordealey  St. 

BdKbsftton    . 

HiKhburyCh. 

Ho9cley  RU. 

Saliiey  . 
Blackburn:  James  street. 
Booth    . 
Bournemouth 
Brudiurd-on-Avon 
Bndport       • 
Bndgwiitcr   . 

BnicbouM 

Bristol :  Castle  Green 

Broad  Oak    . 

Bromsgrove .       . 

Bruton .       .       . 

itumtiosfordt 


0  10  0 

5  10  0 
0  14  7 

6  3  10 
18  9 
3    8  7 

0  lU  0 

12    0  0 

15    8  0 

1  1  6 
16  6 
U  6  6 
10  6 

1  1  0 
10  10  0 

3  5  2 

4  0  0 

2  2  3 

3  2  2 
10  10  >i 


1    0 

19  16    « 

3    8    8 

3  18    0 

1  12    6 

4  U 

2  0 


1 
7 

4 
3 
0 
3 


0 
5 
0 
14 
U 

1 
0 
8 

0  13 
U 

1  7 

0  15 

1  10 
1  1 
4  10 
3    8 


Burnham  Market 

Burley 

Bury :  Bethel  Chapel . 

New  Roail  Chapel . 

Ciutlecrult   Chapel 
Bury  St.  Edmund's:  Whit- 
ing Street  .... 
Nortbgate  St. 
Castle  Hedingham 
Chaltord        .... 
Chelmsford:  London  Road  10 
Chertsey 
Chc8ter-le- Street 
Chippenham  . 

Chiric:  The  aulnta  . 
Chrlstchurch  .  • 
Cleckheaton 

Cievedon      .       .       .       .83 
Clitheroe      .  .       .10 

Colchester:  Uon  Walk  .  10  0 
Coventry:  WestOrchardCh.  4  0 
Wells  Street  .  1  7 
Creaton  .  .  .  .  1  11 
Crondall  .  .  .  .16 
Croydon:  Trinl^ Church .  6  6 
Curry  Rivel .  .  .  .  0  13 
DarlinKton  .  .  .  .  1  15 
Darwen:  Belgrave  Chapel  S  3 
Uaventry  .  .  .  .10 
Dawluh        .        .       .        .    0  15 

Deal 8    1 

Debenham  ....  1 
Derby  :  Victoria  Street  .  7 
Joshua Uenston.l^Bq.  5 
Devon purt:  Prmcess  Street  3 
Uewsbury:  Trinit^  Chapel    5 

Ebeneser  Caa.  2  13 
Doncaster  .  .  .  .50 
Dork  1  UK  .  .  . 
Duu^lus  . 
Dover :  Russell  Street 
DrunHeld      .       .       . 


3 

0 

0 

16 

Dudley 5    0 


EuliiiK 5  19 


E.i»twood 
Eastbourne  .  .  .  . 
Eitham  Hill .... 
Eiawick  .  .  •  . 
Faversham  .... 
Foniingbridge  .  . 
Fronie:  Rook  Lane  . 
Uainsborough  .  .  . 
Glasgow:  Elgin  Place 

Tnnity  Chapel . 


1 
1 
6 

1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
11 
3 


0 

6 

11 

8 

0 

1 

8 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1  11 

0  16 


Oravesend :  Princes  Street  10 

Great  Grimsby    . 

Great  Totham     . 

Grccnhithe  .       .        .        .    3  15 

Greenock      .       .        .        .37 

Halifax:  Harrison  Road  . 
Siun  Chapel 
Square  Kuad       . 

Ilanley:  Tabernacle  . 

lIuMtnigs:  Uubcrtson  St.  . 

ilaveiliill      .... 

ilij$h\V>comb:  CrendonLa. 
Tnnity 


5 
6 
6 
5 
10 
2 
3 
2 

3 

<* 


6 
1 
2 
3 
I 
4 
8 
1 

16  6 
0  IS    0 

17  0 


6    6 
0    0 


rioddi'sdon 
HoDilun 
lioptou  .  .  .  .  3  10 
llurabam  .  .  .  .33 
Uuddersfleld:Highflcld  .  8  0 
Hiilhouse  .  3  3 
RamsdenSt.  7  0 
I  Hull:  Fish  Street  .  .  lo  0 
Huntley  .  .  .  .15 
Ipswich:  Tacket Street  .  5  0 
IslcMorih     .       .       •       .   1  17 

lichen 1  10 

Jcrstry 3   3 

Kettering  .  .  .  .44 
Kingsbridgc.  .  .  .30 
Kingston  .  .  .  .  5  10 
Ktrby  Moorside  .  •  .13 
Kirkdale :  Claremtmt  .  0  14 
Lavenham  .  .  .  .10 
Leamington:  Holly  Wtlk  8  8 
Leatherbead       .      •      .88 


• 

0  I 


• 

0 

8 
1 
• 
0 

8 
• 
« 
9 
9 
9 
• 
0 
0 
9 
• 
3 
6 


0  Leeds:  East  Parade  Ch.    .IS   0 

0  Belgrave  Church    .    6    0 

0  Ldceater :  Buud  Street     .    7   o   0  i 
0  OaUowirreUace    7  10   0 

0  Loudon  Road  .    4    0 

Oxford  Street  .    S    8 

6  Leigh  Slnton,  and  Cradlcj  O  15 
0  Lewes:  Tabemade  .  .  S  14 
0  Limpley  Stoke  .  .  .35 
0  Little  Lever .  .  .  O  15 
0  Liverpool:  WelshTaberaade  2  o 
0  NewmgtooCh. .  S  4 
0  LongAshton  .  .  .25 
0  Ludlow  .  .  .23 
0  Lutterworth  .80 
0  Maodcefleld:  RoeStfwt  .  4  0 
0  Townl^  Street  S  10 
0  Maidenhead  .  «  11 
0  Manchester:  Park  Chapel  2  10 
0  Manningtiee                    .10 

0  MansAeld     .       .       .       .14 

9  Marden        .  .       .15 

1  Market  Harbocovgh  .  .  6  11 
0  Marlborough  .  .16 
0  Melbourne (Camb.)  .  .  9  11  i« 
U  Milboriie  Port  .  .  1  lu  9 
0  Miiidlesboro'  .  .  .  L  l«i  e 
0  Morton,  near  BraJfl>rd  .261 
0  Mossley  .  .  .  .250 
0  Newbury  .  .850 
U  Newcastle:  WestClaytooSt.  s  s  0 
0  St.  James's  Cb.  IS  1*  (i 
0  Newport  (Essex;  .  .  3  tl  o 
u  Nurinttaipiuti:UnitedCom.  6  IJ  11 
0  N'lrth  Suieias  .  .  .396 
0  NoriiiWich  .  .  .  .  3  111  0 
u  Nurwicii:  Prmces  Street  .  6  a  o 
0  'rmskirk      .... 

7  Ossect 

0  Parkside       .... 

0  k'endieton    .... 

0  Penrith         .... 

0  Pecerborough :  Congl.  Ch. 
0  T.  White,  Baq. 

6  WestgateCb.  . 

10  Plymouth:  Union Cbapcl. 

11  Pocklington 

0  Poyle 

0  Preston:  Lancaster  Road . 

0  RadcJiffe  Bridge . 

0  Ramsbottom:  ParfcCb.    . 

0  Reading :  Broad  Street     . 
0  Trinity  Church . 

0  Red  HiU       .       .       .       . 

0  Reigate        .... 

7  Rcptun         .... 

6  Rii>on 

0  Romsey        •       •       .       . 

6  Ross 

0  Royston:  John  Street 

0  R'^nciirn       .... 

0  8ali«bury     .... 

0  8idiuire         .... 

U  ^andbach      .... 

0  Set  by  :  Bcthesda  Chapel    . 

6  ,  Shaftesbury  . 

0  Sheerness :  Alma  Road 


1  18 
3    0 


1 
1 

3 
6 
1 

8 
8 
1 


1  14 
4  5 
1 

3 
7 
8 
8 
4 


8 
« 
S 
7 
0 
V 

• 

3 
0 
0 

e 

3 
4    • 

0   0 


3 
3 

0 
0 
6 
8 

8 
0 


6  • 

0  0 

0  0 

3  0 

0  10  « 

15  0 

sia 

3  9 
5  0 
5   • 


i 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 
0 
0 

1 

6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


Sbcttield :  Howard  Chapel 
Sherborne  .... 
Sliipton        .       .       .       . 

Slough 

Smaiitieath  .... 
Smethwick  .... 
Soham  ..... 
>ouiii  Shields  .  . 
SuWerby  Bridge  •  .  , 
St.  Mary  Cray  . 
Stamtuni     .       .       .       . 

St.ind 

Stansfldd  •  .  .  . 
RcT.  D.  W.  Efans 
Staastead  .  .  .  . 
Stebbing  .... 
Stockport:  Wvdiffe  Ch.  . 
Stratrord-on«Avon:  Rother 
Street  Chapel  . 

WUmeola 
StictfoKd,C.C.  .     \\ 


4 
1 
6 
1 

5  5  0 
9  19  » 
2  10  W 

1  u  0 

2  11  6 
1  7  6 
214  a 

3  3  7 

1  a  • 

6  10  4 
110  « 

2  s  e 

19  9 

2  0  0 
Hi  f 
1  14  9 

3  3  9 
1  1  i 
110  • 
0  10  0 
19  9 
110  0 
112  I 

3  0  0 
0  7  1 
8  6  9 


Lonxm  maaiairAAT  locim. 
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Stidbaiy      •       •       .       •   S 14    0 
J^iTt'iton      .       .        .       .  IS   5    3 

StiC-Ofa S    0   0 

TeAiae 10   0 

T'orrbaai  .  •  .  .10  0 
7  rMi  .  .  .  .10  0 
7  jnismrj  .  .  .  .18  0 
r  tvyp  .  .  •  .  S  0  0 
I-:  viatle  .  s  •  .  1  i«  8 
J^hi.'orj  tad  Forant  .  .10  0 
7rK.nua  .  .  •  .600 
TcfqciT  .  .  .  .972 
i'.<tt.s^toa  .  .  .  .  0  16  n 
T^cetter    •  .       .    I  10   9 

TrT«»dce:  TAbemarle    .700 
Silver  Street   110 

T^n t   8   0 

TstedieWdIa  .400 


TnnbrldteWdto:  CovnteM 
or  Huntingdon*!  Ch. 

Tuirey 

Upminster  .... 
Upptnf{ham .  .  .  • 
Ittuxeter  .  .  .  . 
UsbndKe:  Old  Meeting  . 
Prondence  ch. 
Walsall:  Bradford  Street  . 
Wanuintter. 

WArrinaton  .... 
Wei  ingboro';  CheeaeLane 
Welfopl 

Wcila  (Norfolk)  .       .       . 
WellaCSomcnet. 
Whitley        .... 
Wickhamhrodk  .  « 

Wigao :  Hope  Chapd 


t 
0 


s 

10 
2  10 
2   2 

12 

u 

U 

u 

17 

U 

18 

17 

0 

8 

S 

2 

2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
8 
4 
0 
0 
• 
0 
0 

1 

0 

2 
1 


Wltodes  •      •      •  010  8 

Wincantoa  .  •      .110 

Windsor  .  .  .  .  B  IS  6 
Winaham     ,  .       .021 

Wirkaftorth  .       .12   0 

Woobum  I  Core's  End  Ch.  110 
Woodham  Perria  .10   0 

Wuolwich :  WiUiam  Street  0  19  0 
Woilertun  luitl  Olierton  .18  0 
Wolverhampton:  Snow  Hill 

Church  t    2   1   0 

Woodbrklge:  BeaomontCh.    15  9 
QuayChapel.   8   0   0 
Workaop  .18  9 

Worthing     .  .18   6 

Pierloualr  aeknowledfed  .858  18  U 


99M18   1 


eOFTRIBTJTIOHS. 

From  I5th  January  to  l^th  February,  1867. 
]li3. — m  GoirrBiBTTTiOHs  vbok  ottb  jutbkxlb  raixvDS  will  nf  vunris  bi 

ACKSGWISKDQVD  IN  THB  "  JUnoriLB  lOSSIOirABY  UAQAZmJ* 

Tke  detaiU  o/the  following  Contributions  wUl  appear  in  the  Annual  Report. 

HaA/ofk  .Ie«Bflr  of  4IM 
lata  9.  PortluoKTBaq.,  Isaa 
dntjr  and  ezpeaaee 4«  10 


LONIX>H. 


J.ConliS^Baq.  a>.)100  0  0 

].¥ootacr,  Baq. — .^.^ SI  0  0 

?.  Canbcw.  Baq*  ^.^..^.......  la  0  o 

GST                                      lu  0  u 

la  Maaoriam,  Izzx 10  0  • 

Xtr.  Mu}%  BHi^Corladte...   a  0  0 

A  FRCDd,  ftjc  Madagaaear  ...   4  u  0 

MH*  Boieaa > . ....   2  2  0 

i  Vrrutt    ...... ., 0  10 

Lnr«7  of  th«  teta  Joaeph 

L«9t.BM.,rartdae     OtO  11  0 

Lteat?  of    Mr.   J.  Miner, 

Caaiiwrwcb »«.-... -....  18  0  0 

leavcj  of  Mr.  B.  Howard, 

sMAc  Newlnctfo ...............  U  0  0 


H'mA.    AndSZry  Soeietgr  IS  IS  7 


'^^DM     mm      ChaML 


EarbmrgChapA  Aozfltary. 
ceAeooant. n^..^.............  00  0   0 


fiwrM,9nAaoonut  Alt   1 


i'Titkam  JLoad  Conffrtffa* 
'MttttCkartM,  Acuiliary. 
t-a  Aceuiuit ...„,. BilO  1 


yrwc.MrtCkapeL  CoDacted 
'■i  Miu  Maauo 1    0   0 


Ui  GrmH  Fit  Ckaptl. 
•iuxiaary.  oo  Acoonnt 80  U  10 

S'-JokwTi  Wood  OtynTftQa" 
f'o**U  Ctmrdk,  on  Ae- 
cwitt . 4  17  0 

V9Uhm$tam.   Mrs.  Carter  0  lo  o 

^■ftri  Men^  Miaalonary 
A*aoda»<.a  at  Mea-rs. 
Biteto«k.  WliUaBa,  and 
^<^  bt  Pa^'a  Chareh- 
y»rt 4  7  8 


AbmHon  Abbv,  North- 
ampton. Lagaer  of  Mlaa 
M.  Sehofleld 10  10  0 


•«••«•»•»• 


OOUNTBT. 
'f^tte.tou ^  9  0  0 


Attan.  Aoxlllarr  Bootety  ...  01  0  0 
P.  crowler,  Baq.,  :for  Hope 
Townuhi^ 10  0 


Amdover,  B.W.A... 


2   0   0 


Asbjf   hw  WMUktuotn.     8. 
KOriitoo 0  8  0 

Avehurjf,       Pree    Ohnreh. 
ConuibaUona  2   10 


Bamburg,    OoUeotloni,  te.  8  0  0 


Barton^  near  CHrbleJkaireS. 
Part  of  realdua  of  Batata 
of  Ute  0.  B.  Pryae,  Esq 188  10  ft 


BatHnffbotame        LUMet, 

Aahwell 18  0  0 

Barrington 8  10  t 

BaaaiiiRbonme 8  8  8 

Great  BTeradan 8  0  0 

Onildan  Morden  8  7  8 

Sft&9K.4d. : 


BMgJtTd,  Bet.  J.  Bdwarda  10  0 


"Birminoham         AnxUlary. 

<^ri'H  Lan^  Ch«pel 60  IB  11 

Edgbastoit.  for  Hign  Ca*te 

UiriB'N:hool.MMdraa tO  4  0 

Legge  Street  Chapel  s  It  0 

OW.  10«.  Ud. 

Blarkhe'itk.     Aoxtliarj,  on 
Aoeuont SO   1    6 


Bolton.  A  Priand,  Belmont, 
per  Mr.  Lever S  IS  0 


Bradford,     AoiUlary    So- 

ttetjr.  on  Aocount ISl  8  8 

O.  Knowlea,  Biq..................  10  0  o 

Brampton,  ContrflmtioDi...  4  8  1 

BrtntfijTd.     OoUwted    tqr 
*    1  8  0 


BHMol.  TheMlaaeaBrewln, 
for  Mra.  Gorbola'a  Sehool, 
MadrM .... BOO 


Bawtfaii^brd.  AnxQlarr.oa 
AoevODt...... 2  8  8 


CklnUg.    OhApei  AQzllarr 
sooietjr 12  0  2 

CfrmeMler.Mr.W.B.  Smith  10  0 


Oovintrr,        Well    Street 
Chapel  An  fllary  Society...  14 14  U 


Dtvon,  O  IL. 


..80  0  0 


DougUu^AOoofUun,  AthOt 
street  Church,  for  a  Sta* 
dent  at  Madraa 18  0  0 

^a«<6  «nM.  A  Prtond.........  o  2 


Boat  Oiwm.  Contribntloni  7  10  8 


BdmonUm  and  flsMeaSoai 
Chapti.  Auxiliary,  on  ac- 
cuuut 8S   0   0 


B»h*r.   Mrs.8eott 110 

Hr«.  Scott  (D.)   8    0   0 

Mra.  Guy 110 

E9»*x  AaxUiary  Society.  On 

Ac.-ouiit 70   6  6 

Stambouma 4  8  0 

Malstead.    High  Street  «  IS  8 

CattU  uedtnffiuim SS  0  0 

Utah  Banter  •   0  0 

VkaxUmd 11  11  4 

UutBiead.   New  Chapel 40  0  4 

TtTttng „ 1  !•  • 

PtflcA»aa/Md S4  IS  4 

180<.lfc7d. 

Ouenuop.  Atti11iary8oelety, 
ou  Account 88  0  0 

OnUdJord,     CoUeeted    hy 
Mre.  Lewis 11 18  0 


T(d§nDorthm 


Indepandeat 


•a«e •^••m* a •••a 


IS   8   0 
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CHROKICLK  OF   THE   LOinX}N  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


Bamnurtmitk.     Broadway  «  .  . 
UliftptU  OoUeetloa..... •TO 

ManroffoU,  Part  ProoMdt 
of  a  HlMionarr  TreeM>er 
VlH  Dyson  and  Mlta  Rar- 

Srav««,  for  Mr.  Hartley, 
ladasaMar.. BOO 


Ma$e*$.    Ba   Fnithfal.  per  ^   ^ 

B«v.  J.O.  Boath ^ 11  0  0 

BiahtfOts,     Auxiliary   8o- 

oiaiy,  on  Aoeount. SOS 

aUcHn,  nar.D.LIoyd  . —  110 

MiaaUoyd 0  10  • 

Mrs.    Llojd,   for   Widowa*  ^  ^^   , 

Fond ~....  010  8 


BunHHffdotukirg,  AoxUiary 
SooletrtOuAoooant  .........  SO  0  0 

Jr«|p«(l0«i.  Oontrllmtloni ...  0 11  0 

Xirby  MoonldA,  OontrlbQ< 


tioat 


•••••••••••••••••»••■••••*••• 
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BT  THE  BEY.  J.    S.   BRIGHT. 

It  is  the  .office  .of  poets  to  describe  .in  choice  phrase  and  pleasant 
nnmbers  the  didSi^'ent'  aspects  of.  nature,  and  the  varying  current  of 
baman  feeHng.  The  siin  in.  the  iirlnamen^;^  and  the  stars  of  hearven; 
the  changes  of  the  year,  with  all  the  complex  life^  and  emotion  of  the 
human  race^.'cotne  within  the  circle,  of  their. ort^  The  inspired  psalm- 
ists have,  not  been  unmindful  of  such  themes,  and  have  always. linked 
the  &ctM •  of  the  outer,  and  inner  world  with.  the. wonder-working. power 
of  God.  Among  .the.  objects  wliich.have  attracted  the  attention  of  poets, 
both  Becular  and  sacred,  the  beauty  jand  melody  of.  Spring  have  always 
claimed  and  enjoyed  peculiar  n6tice^  eitbeir  in  touching,  pregnant  phrase, 
or  more  exhaustive  Ldesoription*  The  sacred  writer  describes  the  happy 
change  from  .winter  to  spting,  in  a  pictorial  sentence,  which  ■  places  the 
object  before  us  atoiice/  -He  8ay8,'q>feaking.to  God,  "Thou  renewest 
the  &oe  of  the  eartli.''  During  the  time  of  winter  .the  earth  appears 
like  some  iymt  abject  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  the  eye  is  dim,  the 
cheek  is  wan,  frequent .  moans  and  heavy  sobs  reveal  the  pressure  of 
misery  ;  but  when  Spring  comes,  the  life  which  seemed  ebbing,  flows  in 
a  cheerful  current^  the  countenance  brightens,  the  voice  is  melodious. 
There  is  <*  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment 
of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

It  was  a  remark  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  that 
we  require  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  survey,  appreciate,  and  learn 
frotn  a  landscape  as  really  as  we  need  His  help  to  derive  advantage  from 
the  open  page  of  Scripture.  It  must  be  confessed  that  spiritual  light  and 
spiritual  tenderness  of  feeling  will  almost  transfigure  any  region  into  a 
^De  of  holy  impressiveness ;  and  if  the  eyes  be  anointed  with  Divine 
eye-aalre  there  will  be  lessons  of  high  value  from  common  objects  and 
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periodical  changes.     Keble  has  alluded  to  this  power  in  his  "  Morning 
Hymn,"  where  he  sings  : 

"  Eyes  that  the  beam  celestial  view, 
Which  evermore  makes  all  things  new." 

Ajs  we  sapplied  a  few  suggestions  for  the  fall  of  the  year  in  "  Autumn 
Leaves,"  we  propose  to  hint  at  a  few  truths  which  the  arrival  of  Spring 
provides  for  our  instruction. 

1.  The  season  reminds  us  that  all  its  beauty  is  the  result  of  the  Divine 
care.  Nothing  of  all  the  glory  we  admire  has  been,  in  the  original  sense 
of  the  word,  created.  The  rudiments  and  germs  of  everything  which 
greets  and  gladdens  our  senses  have  subsisted  all  through  the  dark  and 
stormy  period  of  winter.  The  seeds  have  slumbered  in  the  soil,  the  bud 
has  stood  on  the  bough,  the  bulb  has  nestled  in  the  soil,  and  the  chryaalia 
has  lain  hidden  in  its  crevice,  while  there  have  passed  by  heavy  rains, 
fierce  winds,  and  pinching  frosts  ;  and  yet  here  we  see  a  rich  and  varied 
provision  of  life  and  beauty,  the  germs  of  which  the  providence  of  God 
has  piloted  across  the  stormy  ocean  of  the  past  few  months.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  of  the  buds  during  the  hard  weather  is  a  fine 
and  impressive  example  of  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  care.  Some  of 
these  lie  close  to  the  branch,  as  if  they  sought  its  shelter,  and  while  all 
have  some  defence,  others  have  special  coverings  provided  for  their  pro* 
tection.  The  buds  of  the  beech  are  carefully  clothed,  those  of  the 
ash  have  a  thick  black  wrappage ;  but  those  of  the  horse-chestnut  are 
fiirther  defended  by  a  coat  of  glistening  varnish.  linnnus,  with  a 
felicity  which  often  marked  his  designations,  used  to  call  the  last 
"  Hibemacula,"  or  winter  quarters. 

It  is  well  to  notice  the  care  of  Gk>d,  not  only  over  life,  in  its  power  and 
fulness,  but  His  watchfulness  of  it  during  the  period  of  in&ntile  feeble- 
ness. He  does  not  "  despise  the  day  of  small  things."  His  only-begotten 
Son  pursues  the  same  track  in  the  care  which  He  bestows  upon  the  small 
and,  to  some  eyes,  unpromising  beginnings  of  spiritual  life.  **  Take  heed 
that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  yon,  that  in 
heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." 

2.  The  Spring  intimates  that  God  enhances  the  value  of  His  blessingi 
by  temporary  withdrawaL 

In  the  full  bloom  and  glory  of  this  lovely  season,  our  attention  receives 
a  new  inipulse,  and  oiir  senses  seem  to  enjoy  a  keener  relish  for  those 
pleasures  of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing,  which  the  rich  variety  of  fair 
objects  provides  for  oui*  delight.  As  summer  advances,  the  gay  prooes* 
sion  passes  by  with  increasiiig  wealth  and  vaster  variety,  we  begin  to 
lose  something  of  the  vividness  of  our  interest,  and  look  upon  the  field 
and  garden  with  abated  sensibility.  Enjoyment  soon  palls.  The 
senses  require  some  rest  before  they  oan  regain  their  power,  and  exert 
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tfaemaelTeB  with   special  vigour.     Satiety  deplorably  besets   us.     The 

very  profusion  of  beauty  wearies  us.  Our  Heavenly  Father  has,  in  His 
visdom,  anticipated  this  condition  of  our  nature,  and  has  so  arranged 
the  coarse  of  the  seasons  as  to  preserve  some  of  His  choicest  gifts 
from  neglect  and  disesteem.  Towards  autumn  the  flowers  retire, 
the  fruits  are  gathered,  and  the  landscape  seems  exceedingly  im- 
poTerished.  It  is  true  there  are  a  few  blooms  which  survive  under 
stormy  skies,  as  the  brave  representatives  of  the  race  to  which  they 
belongs  and  are  like  steppingHstones  across  a  dark  and  turbid  river, 
bj  whose  aid  we  reach  the  opposite  bank,  where  myriads  of  fair 
forms  greet  us  with  iheir  loveliness  and  fragrance.  The  Christmas  rose, 
the  usked-flowered  jasmine,  the  snowdrop,  crocus,  and  mezerion  connect 
^  glcny  of  the  past  with  the  promise  of  the  future.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
visdom  of  God  to  break  the  monotony  even  of  beauty,  that  we  may  enjoy 
it,  when  it  re-appeara,  with  a  higher  relish.  We  have  read  of  those  who 
hare  dwelt  in  regions  where^  for  many  weeks,  the  heaven  has  been  un- 
marked by  any  change,  and  the  constant  succession  of  cloudless  blue  and 
onTuying  splendour  has  made  them  desire  the  solemn  greys  and  shifting 
doods  of  other  skies. 

Tkere  axe  other  spheres  in  which  this  method  of  the  Divine  working  is 
apparent.  Health,  perh^,  is  strong  and  unvalued ;  but  He  touches 
the  secret  springs  of  life,  and  the  once  robust  and  vigorous  man  now 
moans  in  agony,  or  lies  passive  in  wasting  debility.  Providence  restores 
the  sofferer  to  health,  the  scenes  of  labour,  and  circles  of  enjoyment ;  but 
he  has  learned  a  lesson  he  will  never  forget  Some  heavy  sorrow,  some 
attention  to  dear  sufferers,  some  distance  from  home,  may  have  inter- 
nipted  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  public  worship,  and  the  plaintive  words 
of  ^e  psalmist  are  repeated  with  fr'esh  force^  ''I  had  gone  with  the 
maltiiiide^  I  went  with  them  to  the  house  of  Qod,  with  the  voice  of  joy 
and  praise,  with  a  multitude  that  kept  holy-day."  "  When  shall  I  come 
and  appear  before  GodT'  In  due  time,  "the  Lord  looseth  the  prisoners," 
and  then  the  courts  of  God  are  amiable,  the  prayers  are  full  of  freshness 
and  power,  the  psalm  or  hymn  possesses  a  sweetness  which  makes  it  "  a 
new  song,''  and  the  sight  of  Christians  makes  ''  the  place  of  his  feet 
^rious.'' 

3.  The  SprxTtg  itUmaUB  the  Menoe  tmth  which  Ood  accamplishea  vast 

It  requires  some  effort  of  memory  to  recollect  the  exact  condition  of 
the  MdBf  gardens,  and  landscape  three  months  ago.  The  general  impres- 
BioQ  of  bareness  and  silenoe  is  undoubtedly  correct ;  but  the  full  extent 
of  the  desolation  is  soon  forgotten.  Between  that  period  of  fierce  storms, 
deep  snows,  and  glittering  ice,  and  the  time  of  vernal  beauty,  there  is  a 
sarprising  contrast.  The  change  has  been  universal,  and  embraces  all 
objects  in  its  lovely  transformation.    The  grass  of  the  field  is  fresh,  and 
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eDamelled  with  myriads  of  flowers,  tbe  beds  of  the  garden  are  adonied 
with  new  charms,  the  onoe  naked  bough  has  put  on  its  beautiful  gannents, 
the  birds  are  full  of  life  and  song,  the  poor  imprisoned  insects  flash  into 
the  simlight,  and  all  things  share  in  the  general  revival. 

It  has  been  accomplished  very  quietly,  because  it  is  the  work  of  Him 
who  is  calm,  unhasting,  and  perfect  in  His  action.  There  have  beea  no 
sounds  of  thunder  to  awaken  the  slumbering  tribes  ;  no  earthquake,  no 
flames  of  Are  to  produce  this  happy  change.  There  has  been,  however, 
the  still,  small  voice,  which  has  allured  the  germ  from  the  soil,  the  leaf 
and  flower  from  the  bough,  and  all  the  surrounding  loveliness  into  His 
presence,  and  which  He  has  produced  for  our  enjoyment. 

This  gentleness  of  method  occurs  in  His  treatment  of  human  souk 
Although  some  have  had  a  terrifying  experience,  as  the  pilgrims  at 
Pentecost,  Saul  near  Damascus,  and  the  jailer  at  Philippi — ^these  alarm- 
ing conditions  were  required  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  circumstances ; 
but  after  they  had  entei'ed  into  the  narrow  way,  the  succeeding  conn» 
was  gentle  and  gradual.  The  imagery  used  by  our  Kedeemer  leads  as 
to  consider  quiet  processes  as  the  more  usual  ones  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  He  speaks  of  the  leaven  which  silently  pervades  the  meal,  the 
growth  of  com — ^where  there  is  first  the  tender  blade  of  the  furrow, 
then  the  ear  with  its  blossom,  and  lastly  the  ripened  grain,  the  full  com 
in  the  ear.  Then  there  is  the  river,  which  on  some  mountain  slope 
gushes  into  simshine,  widens  and  deepens  in  its  course,  until,  with  vast 
volume,  and  in  sublime  silence,  it  enters  into  the  embraces  of  the  mightj 
deep.  Many  have  been  awakened  to  the  happiness  of  spiritual  life  hy 
the  soft  ministries  of  "  prevenicnt  grace."  The  silent  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  has  come  upon  them  like  a  '*  dew  from  the  Lord,"  and  God  has 
handled  their  souls  with  a  paternal  tenderness.  It  is  said  of  Bishop 
Home's  father  that,  knowing  the  tender  and  delicate  frame  of  his  dear 
boy,  who  was  anxious  to  rise  early  for  study,  he  would  oonsiderately 
and  gently  awaken  him  by  playing  on  his  flute  some  soft  warbling  air 
near  the  chamber  door.  Archbishop  Leighton  touches  the  same  chord, 
when  speaking  of  the  gentle  methods  which  Divine  love  employs  to 
bring  men  to  Christ,  and  remarks  that  God  awakens  some  of  His  children 
by  sunlight  alone. 

4.  Spring  is  remarkable  aa  the  period  of  universal  cteUvUy,  The 
most  casual  observer  will  note  that  plants  and  trees  which  stood  for 
some  months,  apparently  motionless,  now  break  into  leaf  and  blossom ; 
and  the  solemn  evergreens,  the  firs  and  pines,  which  have  out-braved 
the  storms  of  winter,  put  forth  new  shoots  and  partake  of  the  genera 
advance  and  activity.  The  bii'ds  of  the  air  are  brisk  and  busy,  and  seek 
with  nice  selection  some  hidden  nook  where  they  may  build  their  nests 
and  lay  tlieir  young.  Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  his  labour 
until  the  evening.     In  the  field  the  sower  goeth  forth  to  sow.    The 
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gardener  is  putting  into  the  earth  those  small  unsightly  seeds  which  are 
to  lipe  in  such  diyersified  forms  of  beauty  and  service.  The  rays  of  the 
san  ha?e  now  a  special  quality,  which  promotes  the  germination  of 
seeds ;  aod,  however  bright  may  be  the  skies  of  summer,  the  beams  of 
the  Temal  sun  are  beyond  all  price  for  the  growths  of  the  garden  and 
(he  field.  The  sower  commits  his  seed  to  the  genial  and  fostering 
agencies  of  soil,  light,  and  ndn,  and  is  usually  repaid  for  his  diligence 
and  trust. 

It  can  scarcely  escape  thoughtful  minds,  that  such  activity  as  the 
spring  awakens,  must,  when  found  in  spiritual  circles,  be  of  the  highest 
valaa  The  apostle  Paul  seemed  to  look  on  the  disi>ensation  of  grace  as 
a  time  when  all  the  favouring  agencies  of  heaven  invited  Christians  to 
becoming  zeal  and  labour.  *^  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day 
of  aaivatioin."  Here  are  the  blessed  revelations  of  the  Father  by  the 
Son ;  the  sacrifice,  priesthood,  and  mediation  of  Jesus ;  the  presence  and 
«Gtiyit)r  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  the  ministry  of  angels ;  the  favourable 
eo-operation  of  Providence ;  and  the  steady  ascent  of  prayer  from  the 
nniversal  Church ;  all  of  which  invite  to  fervid  and  hearty  toil.  States 
of  gracious  activity  in  Christians  are  succeeded  sometimes  by  deplorable 
stagnation  and  apathy.  With  what  pathetic  tenderness  does  tlie 
Redeemer  bewail  the  loss  of  first  love  in  some  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Aida !  He  did  ^'remember  their  kindness  and  the  love  of  their  espousals,'' 
when  every  thought  was  loyal  and  glowing  with  affection,  every  act  of 
ob^ence  was  swift  and  gracious,  every  song  was  full  of  sweetest  melody, 
and  life  was  rich  in  holy  emotion  and  dignified  by  a  profusion  of  sacred 
service;  The  vernal  life  and  beauty  of  some  of  the  churches  soon  dia- 
appeared,  and  the  grievous  change  awoke  the  faithful  rebukes  of  one 
whose  love  to  them  many  waters  could  not  quench. 

The  restoration  of  spiritual  activity  is  often  noted  in  the  Epistles ; 
but  tliere  is  one  allusion  which,  for  the  sake  of  its  pictorial  beauty, 
demands  a  passing  notice.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  in  Bome ;  and  among 
the  churches  which  were  the  objects  of  his  &ktherly  care  that  of  Philippi 
seems  to  have  come  nearest  to  his  heart.  The  believers  there  had  often 
refreshed  him  with  genei*ous  supplies ;  nor  is  it  incredible  that  pious 
Ljdia,  his  first  convert  there,  who  constrained  him  with  such  gracious 
urgency  to  receive  her  hospitality,  took  an  active  and  efficient  part  in  all 
these  acceptable  gifts.  After  a  time  there  was  some  suspension  of  their 
kindness ;  but  whether  it  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  travelling  in  the 
winter,  as  Bengel  suggests,  or  any  other  obstacle,  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  determine.  When  he  received  the  renewed  proofs  of  their  kindness 
he  remarks,  ''Your  care  of  me  hath  flourished  again."  He  looked  at 
this  church  as  a  tree  in  winter,  with  no  foliage,  no  blossom,  no  fruit : 
but  now  he  saw  that  through  the  balmy  air  and  sweet  sunshine  of 
heaven  the  buds  began  to  break  and  the  blossoms  to  unfurl  their  lovely 
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forms.  The  holy  prifloner  was  regaled  with  the  pleasant  idght^  and 
rejoiced  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  love,  and  in  the  stmshine  of  Ghhstiaa 
kindness. 

5.  Spring  is  distinguished  for  its  prqfimcn  and,vaf%eii/  of  bemUy. 
The  impression  of  loveliness  at  this  season  is  heightened  hj  special 
attention  to  some  of  its  attractive  forms.  The  flowers  daim  and  gain 
onr  first  consideration ;  the  snow-drop  rears  its  modest  spotless  bloom ; 
the  hepatica  shows  its  blue  and  silvery  tints;  the  crocns  opeiu  and 
gleams  in  the  sun ;  the  narcissus  shines  with  its  soft  and  serene  beauty ; 
the  violet  glories  in  ptirple  ;  the  pjrus  is  rich  in  flowers  of  scarlet  and 
stamens  of  gold  ;  and  then  follow  in  rapid  succession  and  lai^ 
abundance  the  gay  troops  of  the  garden  and  the  field.  Along  the 
hedgerows  and  the  banks  are  young  growths  of  every  form,  from  the 
fern  with  its  crozier-like  frond,  to  the  snowy  hawthorn  which  scents 
the  gale. 

The  trees  of  the  garden  are  specially  attractive,  and  indnde  the  pear 
and  plum  trees,  which  are  frdl  of  pure  white  blossom  ;  the  quince  with 
its  tender  flush  of  colour ;  the  peach  and  apricot  with  warmer  tints ; 
and  the  apple  trees,  which  become  canopies  of  pure  white  and  fiery  red 

Nor  are  the  trees  of  the  field  with  their  ornaments  less  deserving  of 
our  attention*  Earliest  in  the  year  the  elms  are  covered  with  a  warm 
brown  blossom ;  and  then  other  trees  gradually  put  on  their  beautifbl 
garments.  Young  foliage  is  very  tender  in  its  form ;  and  occasionally, 
like  the  delicate  fims  of  the  chestnut^  seems  timid  and  fearfuL  It  ii 
very  pleasant  to  see  the  gradations  of  green  tints  in  the  new  leaves, 
which  are  more  numerous  and  more  delicately  marked  than  some  casoal 
observers  would  suppose.  There  is  one  condition  of  the  trees  in  spring 
which  is  the  peculiar  beauty  of  this  season ;  and  it  is  when  the  foliage  is 
so  tender  and  scanty,  or  as  Tennyson  has  it,  there  ''  is  a  mist  of  green 
and  nothing  perfect,"  that  you  can  see,  as  through  a  semi-transparent 
veil,  the  branching  twigginess,  and  solid  strength  of  the  tree. 

The  beauty  does  not  end  with  these  quiet  forms ;  but  embraces  much 
of  that  animal  life  which  Spring  either  awakens  and  invigorates,  or 
restores  to  our  climate.  Among  the  birds,  by  common  oonaent^  the 
nightingale  towers  above  all  the  feathered  tribes,  by  the  meUow,  power- 
ful, and  varied  notes  of  her  song.     Milton  sings,— 

"  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  ; 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nest 
Were  slnnk,  all  bat  the  wakeful  nightingale, 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung : 
Silence  was  pleased.*' 

During  the  night  she  has  the  whole  silent  neighbourhood,  without  a 
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^1  to  herself;  but  she  siiigB  nobly  by  day,  and  we. have  aeen  her 

che  gloBsy  foliage  of  a  young  oak,  or  the  pleasant  branches  of  the 

Lree,  sitting  at  mid*day,  under  a  cloudless  sun,  and  revelling  in 

c  innocent  wantonness  of  her  matchless  power.     Other  birds  of 

dight,  and  different  plumage  and  song,  with  myriads  of  happy 

,  continue  to  flood  the  landsci^  with  surpassing  beauty. 

-r^pring   is  a  season  vshieh   awctkem   hopes    and'  /eon.      It  is 

•Ible  to  look  upon  so  much  promise  without  yielding  to  those  £Bdr 

'  of  future  ploity,  of  which  we  see  the  harbingers  in  sprouting 

breaking  buds,  opening  blossoms,  and  the  early  growths  of  the 

n.    It  is  indeed  true  that  Divine  Providence  usually  recompenses 

u  labour  with  encouraging  and  satisfying  increase ;  but  there  are 

iwB  which  concern  human  life  of  unvarying  regularity  of  action ; 

Mt  those  moral  laws  which  never  fail  to  inflict^  when  broken,  secret 

'»eu  retribution,  or  to  recompense  with  Divine  peace  and  strength, 

■^  who  prayeifully  and  devoutly  observe  them. 

he  harvest  may  be  plenteous,  the  fruits  of  the  garden  may  reward 

worker^s  outlay  of  time  and  strength;  but  there  are  often  sad  checks 

t  chilling  disappointoients.     Untimely  frost  may  nip  the  £Biir  blossom 

ri  cruel  suddenness;   the   destructive  insect  may  appear  in  such 

'ubers  as  to  defy  all  resistance ;  the  mysterious  blight  may  diffuse  a 

ibering  taint  over  the  garden;  and  the  cloudy  summer  end  in  a 

iU^e  of  autumnal  rain.    As  we  see  the  ship  float  out  of  the  harbour 

•th  cheerful  crew  and  flying  streamers,  and  all  around  and  above  is 

ight  and  hopeful,  yet  the  yessel  may  have  a  dreary  voyage,  and  reach 

«e  port  sttained  and  damaged  by  tempests,  and  with  a  diminished 

^rgo;   ao  the  fair  prospect  is  often  shaded,  and  the  sweet  music  of 

'pBog  is  often  jarred,  by  fears  of  fiulure  and  scantiness. 

There  are  oti^er  spheres  of  deep  interest  to  us  where  similar  feelings 
^le  often  expressed.  There  are  times  in  the  history  of  a  parent's  or  a 
.iastor's  life,  when  there  are  signs  of  spiritual  promise  in  the  family  or 
Use  church.  In  the  latter  circle  there  has  probably  occurred  one  of 
tiioee  silent  and  diffusive  movements  of  spiritual  life  which  remind  us  of 
the  woida  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  <<  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth." 
There  has  been  no  plan,  no  agency  to  manufacture  a  revival.  It  has 
come,  however,  in  its  best  and  most  healthy  form,  and  <' without 
observation."  There  is  more  prayer;  the  souls  of  believers  are  more 
senative  towards  Gkxi  and  man ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  religious  services 
is  piuw,  warmer,  and  brighter ;  *'  Crod  is  in  this  place."  There  are  now 
signs  cf  conversion  and  progress,  and  the  trees  which  stood  so  long 
leafless  and  bare,  now  unfurl  the  blossoms  of  spiritual  promise.  There 
is  great  joy ;  but  knowledge  and  experience  limit  and  restrain  the 
aatisiaction.  Many  perhaps,  like  those  fair  blooms,  will  fall  at  the  first 
mds  breath  ;  others,  with  scarcely-formed  fruity  will  drop  to  the  ground. 
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land  all  along  the  Bummer  sucoessiye  windfalls  will  leave  the  bough  balf 
ripe;  while  some  will  go  on. to  perfection,  and  waxing  into  beaniyof 
form,  wealth  of  colour,  and  sweetness  of  flavour,  will  adorn  and  bend 
the  branch  with  glorious  fruitage.  "Many  are  called;  bat  few  are 
chosen."  With  what  clearness  did  our  Master  lay  down  the  law  of 
spiritual  success  1  He  said,  "  If  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask 
what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you."  "  Herein  is  my  Father 
glorified  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples."  The 
constant  indwelling  of  His  truth  leads  to  the  fountain  of  Divine  strength, 
and  the  Divine  strength  enables  believers  to  produce  the  fruits  of 
righteousness.  An  earlier  oracle  presents  the  contrast  to  this  cheering 
tinith,  and  forewarns  of  neglect  and  forgetfulness ;  for  Isaiah  declares^ 
"  Their  root  shall  be  as  rottenness,  and  their  blossom  shall  go  up  as 
dust :  because  they  have  cast  away  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  despised 
the  word  of  the  Holy  One  of  Isiuel." — Isaiah  v.  24. 


^Iie  %otVti  Supper.— SU.  STfieories  of  tf^e  etbimnu. 

BT  R.  W.   DALE,   M.A. 

Ik  this  series  of  articles,  I  am  more  anxious  to  state  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  truth  than  to  confute  error.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
pass  over  altogether  the  theories  of  the  nature  of  this  Ordinance  which 
have  prevailed  for  centuries,  and  prevail  still  in  the  most  numeroiu 
churches  of  Christendom.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  these  theories 
fiilly,  to  trace  the  histoiy  of  their  origin  and  development^  and  to 
examine  at  length  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  defended ;  all  that 
I  shall  attempt  will  be  a  statement  of  the  principal  opinions  on  the 
alleged  presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  a 
very  brief  discussion  of  those  opinions. 

I.  What  the  Church  of  Home  teaches  on  this  subject  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  extremely  definite,  and,  to  those  who  are  at  all 
familiar  with  the  great  philosophical  controversy  which  divided  the 
Bchoolm^  perfectly  intelligible.  However  incredible  the  dogma  of 
tranaubstantiation  may  be,  no  one  need  be  in  doubt  what  transub- 
stantiation  means.  The  Council  of  Trent  teaches  that  '*  immediately 
after  the  consecration,  the  veritable  body  of  our  Lord,  and  the  veritable 
blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity,  are  under  the  spedee  of 
bread  and  wine ;  the  body  under  the  species  of  bread,  and  the  blood 
under  the  species  of  wine,  by  the  force  of  the  words ;  but  the  body  itself 
under  the  species  of  wine,  and  the  blood  under  the  species  of  bread,  and 
the  soul  under  both,  by  the  force  of  that  natural  connection  and  con- 
comitancy  whereby  the  parts  of  Christ  our  Lord,  who  hath  now  risen 
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stantiation  rests  is  the  expression  of  our  Lord's,  *'  This  is  my  body," 
vhich  Komau  divines  insist  should  be  interpreted  with  literal  exactness. 

But  suppose  it  were  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  when  our 
Lord  pronounced  these  words  the  substance  of  the  bread  He  held  in  His 
hands  was  actually  changed,  and  gave  place  to  the  substance  of  the  body, 
what  then  ?  Does  it  follow  that  every  priest  in  Christendom  can  work 
the  same  transcendent  miracle  1  It  is  necessary  to  prove,  firsts  that  this 
surprising  change  was  effected  by  our  Lord  Himself;  next^  that  He 
conferred  the  power  of  repeating  it  upon  eveiy  man  who  h^pens  to 
have  received  episcopal  ordination. 

Again,  if  the  words  spoken  of  the  bread  are  to  be  interpreted  ihxa 
rigorously,  why  not  interpret  with  the  same  rigour  the  words  stpoken  of 
the  wine  or  the  cup  ?  What  these  words  were  indeed,  we  are  not  quite 
sure ;  but  St.  Luke  reports  that  our  Lord  said,  '<  Tins  cup  is  the  new 
testament  or  covenant  in  my  blood.''  St  Paul  reports  the  words  in  the 
same  form.  Was  the  *^eup"  transubstantiated  1  Did  the  sabstanee  of  the 
vessel  which  our  Lord  held  pass  away,  leaving  only  its  form,  and  colour, 
and  weight  behind  {  Was  it  changed  into  a  ''  covenant  "f  If  the  words 
are  to  be  taken  literally,  we  must  believe  this ;  must  believe  that  not 
the  wine,  but  the  cup  which  held  it,  passed  through  a  miraculous  change^ 
and  became  the  actual  covenant  between  man  and  GkkL 

If  the  disciples  had  dreamt  that  any  such  amazing  meaning  as  the 
Bomanists  suppose  lay  in  the  simple  words  of  their  Master,  how  was  it 
that  they  expressed  no  surprise  9  how  was  it  that  Peter,  who  shrank 
firom  permitting  Christ  to  wash  His  feet^  took  without  hesitation  the 
very  body  of  Christy  and  ate  it^  the  very  blood  of  Christy  and  drank  it  I 

Or  if  it  be  urged  that  the  Apostles  did  not  see  the  Lord's  meaning 
that  nighty  but  came  to  understand  it  afterwards ;  how  is  it  that  Si 
Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  the  ordinance,  gives  no  hint  of  the  mysteiy  f 
He  says,  "  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ  V*  It  is  still  '^  bread"  according  to  the  Apostle,  even  after 
the  thanksgivings  have  been  offered  over  it ;  it  is  still  "  bread  "  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  is  broken  to  be  distributed  among  the  oommuni- 
cants ;  and  he  does  not  ask  whether  it  is  the  ''  body  of  Christy"  which 
he  certainly  would  have  asked,  had  he  believed  in  transubetantLaiion; 
but  '*  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  V* 

The  epistles  to  the  Corinthian  Church  afford  an  argument  against 
the  Roman  theory,  the  force  of  which  cannot  be  broken.  The  excesses 
of  the  Corinthians  were  very  grievous,  and  they  are  sternly  rebuked ; 
but  both  the  disorders  themselves,  and  the  manner  in  which  St  Paul 
corrects  them,  are  absolutely  unintelligible,  if  the  Apostles  believed  that 
the  bread  and  the  wine  are  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord.  If  the  Corinthians  had  been  taught  that,  is  it  credible  that  they 
could  have  sunk  the  awful  mystery  of  the  service  in  a  riotous  feast ) 
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Would  not  the  Ordinanoe  have  been  fmrroonded  with  a  etatelinees,  a 
reverenoe^  and  an  awe,  which  woiild  have  rendered  their  excesses 
imposaible  f  And  when  St.  Paul  rebuked  them  for  their  sin,  would  he 
not  have  appealed  at  once  to  the  mysterious  change  which  had  passed  in 
the  elements,  as  a  reason  for  celebrating  the  semce  with  devout  and 
trembling  fear  t  He  could  have  smitten  down  their  sacrilegeous 
profanation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  with  the  lightnings  of 
beaven,  by  simply  declaring  this  tremendous  truth.  But  after  narrating 
the  institation  of  the  Supper,  and  when  in  the  very  act  of  pronouncing 
a  heavy  condemnation  on  those  who  celebrated  it  irreverently,  he  says, 
"whosoever,  therefore,  shall  eat,"  not  the  body  of  Christ,  but  ''this 
bread;  and  drink,"  not  the  blood  of  Chiist,  but  ''this  cup,  unwc»thi]y, 
shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.''  This  was  the  very 
time,  this  the  veiy  place  for  asserting  the  stupendous  change  in  the  natural 
symbols ;  but  to  the  Apostles  they  are  still  mere  bread  and  wine. 

The  use  of  language  would  cease  if  it  were  generally  interpreted  on 

the  piinciples   which  the  Roman  Church  insists  on  applying  to  the 

▼ords  of  our  Lord.     Every  one  who  speaks  trusts  to  the  common  sense 

of  those  who  listen  to  him,  and  relies  on  their  understanding  what  he 

nys,  according  to  the  common  usages  of  speech.     When  we  say  that  the 

pulpit  is  the  chief  source  of  religious  instruction  to  vast  numbers  of 

Chiistian  people,  nobody  supposes  we  mean  that  the  curious  structures 

whidi  rise  in  the  centre  of  our  places  of  worship  have  any  mysterious 

tod  preternatural  power  of  conveying  religious  knowledge ;  every  one 

^entands  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  men  that  occupy  pulpits,  and 

the  sermons  they  deliver.     When  we  say  that  during  the  last  three 

oe&taries  the  power  of  the  crown  has  gradually  diminished,  no  one 

Bnppoees  that  there  is  any  mystic  energy  in  the  ornament  which  is  worn 

bj  kings,  and  that    that    energy  has    gradually  vanished    like    the 

attractive  force  of  an  old  magnet.    The  crown,  which  is  the  visible  sign 

of  regal  authority,  stands  for  regal  power.     When  Paul  said,  "we," 

that  is  those  who  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  "  being  many  are  one 

lacsd,"  or  "one  loaf;"  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  remind  the 

Ccttinthians  that  he  did  not  intend  to  say  that  they,  living'  men  and 

women  as  they  were,  were  all  changed  into  one  loaf  of  bread ;  he  trusted 

to  their  common  sense  to  understand  him,  and  to  catch  the  meaning  of 

^  very  intelligible  metaphor.     When  Christ  said,  "  This  is  the  bread 

which  oometh  down  from  heaven,"  we  do  not  imagine  that  He  meant 

that  His  body  was  actually  changed  into  bread,  or  that  it  had  actually 

come  from  heaven ;  and  so  when  He  said  of  the  bread,  "  This  is  my 

^y"  it  is  equally  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  He  meant  that  the 

bread  was  changed  into  His  body.     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it  is 

uimecessaiy  to  recall  the  arguments  by  which  in  former  times  our 

<^QtttoTB  exposed  the  errors  of  Borne ;  these  same  errors,  modified  in 
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form,  are  preached  in  England  at  this  very  hour,  and  those  who  prea^li 
them  declare  that  they  are  rapidly  winning  the  faith  of  the  nation. 

II.  The  theory  of  the  Luthei-an  Church  is,  to  my  mind,  much  lees 
intelligible  than  that  of  the  Latins.  Luther  denied  that  the  bread  and 
wine  ceased  to  bo  what  they  were  before ;  but  maintained  Hiat  '*  the 
true  body  of  Christ  and  His  blood  are  distributed  in  the  Eucharist"* 
The  body  of  Christy  according  to  the  Confession  of  Wirtemberg,  "is 
indeed  present  with  the  bread  3"  and  according  to  the  ConfesnoD  ot 
Augsburg,  ''  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ  are  distributed  to  those 
who  eat."  That  the  Eucharist  is  a  saciifice  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  the  Lutherans  deny ;  they  deny  that  it  has  any  expiatory 
value;  they  maintain  that  the  faithful,  not  the  priests  only,  should 
receive  it  in  both  kinds ;  but  they  believe  that  Christ  is  present  in  the 
elements,  "truly  and  substantially,"  that  '*  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  indeed  given  to  the  receivers."  Most  of  what  has  been  said  in  reply 
to  the  Komish  theory  maybe  urged  in  reply  to  this;  it  rests  on  the  same 
bald  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  institution. 

III.  Calvin  rejected  the  Lutheran  doctrine  as  energetically  as 
he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Rome;  but  considerable  difficulty  has 
been  felt  by  theologians  in  determining  what  he  really  thought 
himself.  He  was  not  willing  to  accept  that  theory  of  the  Ordinanoe 
which  reduces  it  to  a  mere  memorial  of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and 
makes  our  communion  with  Christ  identical  with  our  believing  oa 
Him ;  and  although  it  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the  differences 
between  Calvin  and  those  of  the  Reformers  who  held  this  theory 
were  merely  verbal,  it  is  plain  that  he  himself  did  not  think  sa 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
Calvin's  real  position,  to  look  beyond  the  questions  which  are  properly 
connected  with  this  particular  Ordinance,  and  to  inquire  what  he 
thought  about  the  relation  of  all  Christians  to  Christ  He  maintained 
t&at  those  who  represent  the  Lord's  Supper  as  being  simply  a  memorial 
of  the  death  of  Christy  did  not  sufficiently  recognise  the  great  tmth 
which  our  Lord  taught,  when  He  said,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  yon."  Not  that 
these  words  make  participation  of  the  Ordinance,  which  was  not  then 
instituted,  essential  to  salvation,  but  they  seem  to  speak  of  some 
wonderful  unity  between  Christ  Himself  and  all  who  believe  in  Him, 
by  which  He  becomes  their  very  life.  Calvin  thought  that  this  troth  is 
vividly  represented  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  not  merely  believe  in 
Christ,  we  receive  Him  into  our  very  souls,  as  we  receive  the  bread  and 
the  wine  into  our  physical  nature.  "  There  are  some,"  he  says,  "  who 
define,  in  a  word,  that  to  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  to  drink  His  blood, 

*  Confeasioii  of  Wirtemberg,  cap.  19. 
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is  no  other  tlian  to  belieye  in  Christ  Himself  But  I  conceive  that  iii 
thiit  remarkable  diBooorse,  in  which  Christ  recommends  us  to  feed  upon 
His  bodjy  He  intended  to  teach  us  something  more  striking  and 
sublime;  namely,  that  we  are  quickened  hj  a  real  pai-ticipation  of 
Him,  which  He  designates  by  the  terms  eating  and  diinking,  that  no 
person  might  suppose  the  life,  which  we  receive  from  Him,  to  oonfdst  in 
limple  knowledge.  For  as  it  is  not  teeing  but  eating  bread,  that 
administera  nourishment  to  the  body,  so  it  is  necessary  for  the  soul  to 
h&ye  a  true  and  complete  participation  of  Christ ;  that  by  His  power  it 
may  be  quickened  to  spiritual  life.  At  the  same  time,  we  confess  that 
there  is  no  other  eating  than  by  faith,  as  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
other ;  but  the  difference  between  me  and  the  persons  whose  sentiment 
I  am  opposing  is  this : — ^they  consider  eating  to  be  the  very  same  as 
helieving ;  I  say,  that  in  believing,  we  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  because 
He  is  actually  made  ours  by  faith,  and  that  this  eating  is  the  fruit  and 
effect  of  £uth ;  or  to  express  it  more  plainly,  they  consider  the  eating  to 
be  &ith  itself;  but  I  apprehend  it  to  be  rather  a  consequence  of  faith. 
The  difference  is  small  in  words,  but  in  the  thing  itself  it  is  consider- 
abla"*  I  cannot  in  this  paper  enter  into  the  discussion  of  Calvin's 
doctrine ;  I  shall  have  to  say  more  about  it  in  a  future  article.  The 
passage  I  have  quoted  appears  to  me  to  contain  a  profound  truth,  and 
may  assist  us  greatly  in  considering  the  spirit  and  thoughts  with  which 
we  should  come  to  the  table. 

lY.  Of  the  theory  of  Zuingle,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  that 
great  man  taught  that  the  service  is  simply  a  memorial  of  the  death  of 
Christy  a  ceremony  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  atone- 
ment effected  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  That  it  is 
ihai^  all  theologians  who  adnut  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  are 
agreed ;  but  if  that  exhausts  the  meaning  of  the  Ordinance,  would  it 
not  have  been  enough  for  the  bread  to  be  broken  and  the  wine  poured 
out,  in  the  presence  of  the  Church  f  Why  should  the  bread  be  eaten 
and  the  wine  drunk  f 

Y.  The  doctrine  of  the  English  Church  is  hard  to  define.  The 
twenty-eighth  Article  teaches,  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  ''  given^  taken, 
and  eaten  in  the  Supper,  only  after  a  spiritual  manner;"  the  body  is 
given,  that  is,  when  the  priest  gives  the  bread  ;  the  blood  given,  when 
the  priest  gives  the  wine.  The  Homilies  teach,  ''that  in  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord  there  is  no  untrue  figure  of  a  thing  absent;"  an  expression 
which  recalls  the  Lntheran  doctrine,  as  stated  in  the  Confession  of 
Wirtemboig,  where  it  is  said,  we  ^  refute  them  that  say  that  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Eucharist  are  only  signs  of  the  absent  body  and  blood 
of  Christ."     In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  HomiHes  we  read, 

*  Institatos.    Book  iv.,  cap.  17. 
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^*  Hereafter  sball  follow  SermoiiB  of  Fasting,  Prayer,  eta,  of  the  due  re- 
ceiving of  the  blessed  body  and  blood,  under  the/orm  of  bread  and  wine.'* 
The  history  of  the  well-known  declaration  in  the  Prayer  Book,  conoem- 
ing  kneeling,  is  remarkable.  It  appeared  first  in  the  Prayer  Book  of 
1552,  but  then  the  clause  which  now  denies  the  ^  corporal  presence  of 
Chriat's  natural  flesh  and  blood,"  denied  the  **  real  and  essential  {U'esenoe 
of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood'' — a  very  different  thing.  The 
original  reading  might  have  been  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  that 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood  are  actually  present  in  the  bread  and  wine ;  the 
present  reading  only  rejects  the  coarsest  form  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Lutheranism,  and  even  with 
the  true  philosophical  conception  of  the  Komish  doctrine  itself. 

While  the  authoritative  documents  of  the  English  Church  £ivour 
what  seems  to  us  a  superstitious  theory  of  the  Ordinance,  many  of  the 
dergy  have  been  teaching  for  years,  and  are  teaching  now  mere 
vigorously  than  ever,  a  doctrine  which  is  separated  by  very  thin  and  almost 
imperceptible  lines  from  fiilly  developed  Romanism.  Dr.  Pnsey  insisted 
twenty  years  ago,  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words,  '*  Tins  is 
my  body."  Ritualism  is  nothing  more  than  the  ezpresaion  of  the 
dogma  that  after  the  words  of  consecration  God  Himself  is  on  the  altar. 
If  He  is  there,  say  the  clergy  who  believe  in  this  stupendous  mystery, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  should  appear  before  Him  in  robes  of  state,  with 
gestures  of  adoration;  and  that  His  presence  should  be  sunounded 
with  whatever  of  visible  pomp  and  stateliness  can  do  homage  to  His 
majesty  and  glory. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper  aa  an  expia- 
tory sacrifice;  deny  the  real  presence^  and  this  theory  neoeasanly  disappeaia 
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KdTBK  DAME. 

Being  anxious  to  obtain  as  accurate  ideas  as  may  be  derived  hj 
a  stranger  from  external  observation  of  the  condiict  of  puUio  worship, 
and  the  influence  of  Popery  on  the  people  of  the  capital  of  France, 
I  visited  Paris,  and  sojourned  there  on  three  recent  ocoaaons;  and 
I  now  offer  some  results  of  my  personal  attendance  at  several  of  the 
principal  churches,  and  my  casual  communications  with  the  peopl& 
I  must  further  premise  that  a  stranger,  a  Protestant  and  an  Kpglirf?!"^^", 
can  really  learn  nothing  more  than  he  can  acquire  from  the  sources 
named.  Such  a  person  will  never  be  permitted  to  leam  secrets,  and  it 
is  absurd  to  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  them.  No  length  of  residence 
in  Paris,  and  no  introduction  to,  and  conversation  with  the  laitj, 
will  supply  much  more  information  than  the  visitor  can  obtsin  bj 
the  use  of  his  own  eyes,  and  the  exerclBe  of  his  own  judgment 
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As  ID  London,  a  Erenclunan  frequenting  onr  cliief  cbnrclies  and 
chapeb  might  arrive  at  fair  ooncluBions  respecting  the  state  of  religion 
amongst  ns,  especiallj  if  he  added  to  his  attendance  at  sacred  buildings, 
dailj  observation  of  the  habits  and  conversation,  and  life  of  the  common 
Ijeople,  80^  mutatis  mutandis,  an  Englishman  may  arrive  at  a  just  inference 
in  relation  to  the  State  religion  in  Paris  ;  and  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as 
in  the  other,  the  inquirer  should  attend  churches  at  various  times,  and 
on  ordinary  occasions  as  well  as  on  high  days  and  festivals.  This 
I  myself  did  in  Paris. 

To  begin  with  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral,  N6tre  Dame  :  one  cannot 
tpproach  it  without  calling  to  mind  its  strange  vicissitudes,  architectural 
and  ecclesiastioal.  Originally  designed  for  its  present  purpose,  and 
baving  a  choir  dating  back  as  far  as  the  year  1182,  it  was  wantonly 
deseciated  during  the  Bevolution.  In  1793  an  extraordinaiy  series 
d  events  happened  in,  and  in  connection  with  it.  On  the  7th  of 
November  in  that  year,  Gobel,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  appeared  before  the 
Convention,  and  declared  that^  in  obedience  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
sovereign  people,  he  resigned  his  functions;  then  replacing  his  mitre 
with  the  cap  of  liberty,  Qobel  gave  up  his  cross  and  ring,  and  several 
of  the  clergy  followed  his  example.  This  abjuration  was  followed  by  a 
sol&an/Ste  in  N6tre  Dame,  wherein  a  Grecian  temple  of  wood,  covered 
with  inscriptions,  was  erected  in  the  aisla  A  young  actress,  the  wife  of 
one  Momoro,  was  enthroned  on  it^  and  saluted  as  the  Gkxidess  of  Reason. 
The  Convention  attended  the  ceremony,  and  decided  that  the  cathedral 
was  henceforth  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Beaaon. 
The  silver  ehatse  of  St  Qenevidve  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the 
mintb  The  brutal  Hubert  burnt  Bibles  and  missals,  and  exhorted 
all  parishes  to  demolish  the  steeples  of  their  churches,  **  which  sinned 
against  equality." 

Such  were  the  revolutionary  orgies  in  the  so-called  Temple  of  Reason. 
It  is  now,  and,  indeed,  long  has  been  restored  to  its  original  papal 
wonhip,  but  might  be  said  paradoxically  to  be  at  present  consecrated  to 
the  Qcddess  of  Unreason — for  such  may  the  Yirgin  of  Immaculate 
Ckmoeption  be  styled.  How  remarkable  is  the  union  of  high  intellect 
and  gross  superstition  in  this  age,  and  in  this  building  I  Here,  annually, 
on  an  occasion  presently  to  be  described,  meet  some  of  the  literati 
of  Paris,  and  many  of  its  munipipal  authorities  and  officers.  Can  one 
mppose  that  these  men  really  believe  in  the  papal  dogma  respecting  the 
Viiginl  And  yet  here  also  weekly  meet  many  devout  females,  and 
of  course  the  members  of  the  priesthood,  who  do  apparently  believe  this 
gross  &ble  and  this  palpably  ^human  inventioiL  Yes,  this  is  preached 
and  believed  in  the  very  same  old  '^  Temple  of  Reason,''  now  certainly 
become  a  Temple  of  Unreason  ! 

It  has  undergone^  too,  strange  vicissitudes,  architectural  as  well  as 
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eoolesiastioal.  The  choir  was  completed  in  the  year  1182,  as  already 
said^  and  the  remainder  of  the  biiildiDg  appears  to  have  been  finished 
about  the  year  1350.  It  remained  undisturbed  until  1700,  vhen 
a  series  of  barbarous  alterations  was  begim,  and  continued  for  many 
years.  Abominable  additions,  in  the  Italian  style,  were  made  in  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIY.  aod  XY.,  but  these  have  now  been  swept  away, 
and  the  old  design  has  been  as  nearly  restored  as  possible.  New  stataeB 
have  refilled  the  niches  in  the  grand  west  fronts  and  the  interior  has 
likewise  been  most  carefully  renewed  in  the  original  plan.  Some  yean 
ago  the  roof  in  the  interior  was  whitened  and  coloured  with  seyeral 
different  colours,  which  was,  at  least  to  my  taste,  an  offensive  innovatioii. 
These  colours  have  been  wholly  removed ;  aud  never  before  in  the 
present  century  did  N6tre  Dame  look  so  simply  graod,  and  "when 
unadorned,  adorned  the  most,"  as  it  now  looks  to  the  visitor  who  places 
himself  so  as  to  take  in  at  one  view  the  entire  vista  of  the  interior, 
390  feet  in  length. 

On  three  or  four  momiugs  last  summer  I  entered  the  cathedral  about 
nine  o'clock,  when  all  was  clear,  noiseless,  and  solemn;  and  I  cob- 
templated,  with  deep  delight^  the  two  noble  rose- windows  in  the  transept, 
each  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  filled  with  coloured  glass  of  the 
13th  century.  To  stand  before  these  when  the  sun  of  Midsummer  is 
not  too  high,  but  nearly  level  in  its  morning  splendour,  and  to  watch 
the  brightening  hues  of  saintly  figure  after  figuro  pouring  down  their 
floods  of  various  colour,  is  no  slight  treat  to  the  connoisseur.  The 
two  roses — or  circles  of  stained  glass — are  perfect  in  their  beauty,  aod 
rt  is  difficult  to  convince  an  uninstracted  spectator  that  the  glass  b 
so  old  as  it  is. 

The  windows  of  the  choir,  however,  all  contain  new  glass,  veir 
brilliant,  and  the  work  of  living  artists ;  but  greatly  inferior  in  the 
subdued  tone  of  its  lustre  to  that  in  the  two  grand  old  windows  just 
described.  Old  and  new  stained  glass  of  rare  beauty  may  thus  be  seen 
in  a  leisurely  walk  round  the  interior,  but  a  bright  morning  and 
an  early  hour  should  be  selected.  The  lover  of  stained  ^^ass  will, 
in  his  mind  and  memory,  compare  the  old  grand  windows  of  this 
cathedral  with  those  in  our  own  Westminster  Abbey  and  York  Minster. 

The  ordinaiy  services  at  Ndtre  Dame  are  not  more  characteristic  than 
those  at  any  other  cathedral.  They  are  not  numerously  attended,  and 
the  week-day  masses  have  as  few  attendants  as  the  daily  prayers  at  ccar 
own  cathedrals.  The  occasions  of  fullest  congregations  are  when  a  great 
orator,  or  otherwise  popular  preacher,  is  expected,  and  the  prindpal 
/^teSy  or  the  most  solemn  festivals  of  the  church.  When  the  late 
Father  Lacordaire  preached  here,  the  church  was  quite  crowded,  and 
then  (rare  exception !)  men  preponderated  amongst  the  auditors. 
Judging  from  the  printed  sermons  then  delivered,  and  which  have  been 
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pnbliahed  ander  the  title  of  "  Conferences  ^  Ndtre  Dame,"  the  preacher 
must  have  been  a  speaker  of  considerable  power  and  point.  Not  so 
riietorical  as  Massillon,  he  was  more  reasoning,  and  more  poetical 
and  imaginative  at  times,  with  an  occasional  gleam  of  tenderness  and 
refined  sentiment.  The  French  Catholics  vaunt  him  as  something  quite 
extraordinary,  and  as  a  preacher  of  the  highest  order.  Certainly 
be  must  have  been  of  a  higher  style  than  Father  Felix,  and  most  other 
of  the  living  popularities  of  the  Papist  pulpit  of  France.  Lacordaire 
owes  much  to  his  style  and  the  finish  of  his  sentences.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  I  extracted  several  parts  of  these  Conferences  into  my  note-book^ 
parts  consisting  of  passages  which  struck  me  at  the  first  reading  as 
highly  effective,  yet  upon  now  reading  these  again  they  appear  but 
as  ordinary,  or  at  least  as  not  very  effective  paragrapha  But  to  have 
heard  them  delivered  to  a  crowded  audience  in  Notre  Dame,  after  High 
Kass,  and  to  have  listened  to  the  tones,  and  witnessed  the  action  of  the 
preacher — this  indeed  must  have  been  a  different  thing — and,  I  can 
easily  conceive,  must  have  stirred  the  heart  and  kindled  the  emotions. 
It  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Scriptural  truth  in  some 
of  these  Conferences  ;  and  few  of  them  are  controvei-sially  offensive 
though  most  are  decidedly  papistic. 

If  N6tre  Dame  could  be  served  with  such  men  as  Lacordaire  in 
the  pulpit^  it  would  doubtless  still  be  filled  with  men  as  before.  Such 
auditors  might  not  be  deeply  religious,  but  a  moving  orator  would 
reach  to  their  hearts  and  awaken  their  intelligence.  How  can  the 
church  expect  men  to  go  and  hear  sermons  upon  dogmas  which  they 
disbelieve,  or  on  ecclesiastical  fables  which  they  laugh  at  ?  The  amount 
of  good  preaching  is  exceedingly  small  in  the  churches  of  Paris — so 
small  as  to  strike  a  London  Protestant  with  surprise.  Either  the  church 
has  not  the  men  who  can,  or  who  care  to  preach — which  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth— or  the  church  wishes  to  discourage  preaching.  When 
I  asked  a  Parisian  priest  why  there  were  no  such  "  Conferences "  as 
those  of  Lacordaire  at  Paris  now,  he  replied,  that  the  church  preferred 
to  substitute  catechetical  instruction  and  family  teaching.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  think  that  neither  Lacordaire,  nor  even  such 
preachers  as  Fathers  Felix  and  Yentura  are  otherwise  than  very 
UDcommon  fruits  of  French  Catholicism.  The  priesthood  too  weU 
know  the  efficacy  of  oratory  to  let  it  lie  unused,  if  they  had  it 
under  control ;  nor,  I  fear,  is  it  to  be  expected  very  often  from  the  class 
of  men  from  which  the  priestly  order  is  now  recruited. 

To  hear  a  finished  French  or  Italian  preacher  would  do  some  of 
our  English  preachers  no  harm;  the  graceful  gestures,  the  rapid  play 
of  features,  the  quick  versatility  of  emotions  :  the  point  and  application 
of  such  men,  though  sometimes  too  exaggerated  for  our  climate^  is 
jet  not  unworthy  of   attention  and    some   degree  of  imitation.     If 
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such  men  are  ofben  too  fervid,  certainly  we  are  often  too  oold  and 
inanimate. 

Apart  from  preaching,  the  greatest  occasions  at  I7$tre  Dame  are 
the  days  of  Fite  Dieuy  or,  as  styled  in  Latin,  Corpus  Chriati^  aod 
the  Emperor's  Fdte.  Last  summer  I  was  there,  present  at  both  of  these 
ceremonials,  and  I  will  now  give  a  brief  account  of  them. 

The  FSte  Dieu  is  the  great  ecclesiastical  day,  and  commemoratee  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation  in  its  fullest  bearings.  The  cathedral  was  on 
this  day  lighted  and  decorated,  high  altar  and  othei  a]  tars,  with  the  utmost 
liberality  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  sang  and  performed  high  mass 
at  the  high  altar.  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  service  were 
the  procession  after  mass,  and  the  exhibition  of  the ''  Blessed  Sacrament '' 
to  all  the  people  in  all  the  open  parts  of  the  vast  church.  As  the 
time  for  this  ceremony  drew  near,  two  beadles  (or  SuisseSy  as  the  French 
call  th^m)  came  forth  with  gaudy  clothing  and  showy  cocked  hats, 
and  gold-headed  sticks.  These  first  walked  round  the  building  to  see 
that  the  way  was  clear ;  having  found  or  made  it  so,  they  returned 
to  the  precincts  of  the  high  altar,  where  the  priesthood  were  marshalling 
into  rank  and  file.  Now  the  great  organ  began  to  peal  fonh  a  choral 
strain,  and  thereupon  both  the  Suisses  struck  their  gold-headed  sticks 
loudly  on  the  pavement,  and  on  came  the  full  procession. 

A  young  acolyte  swung  a  huge  censer  in  the  air,  and  caught  it  back, 
by  its  silver  chain,  with  practised  adroitnesa  A  number  of  priests 
intoned  and  chanted  from  open  books,  more  priests  of  a  higher  order 
succeeded  them,  and  then  came  the  archbishop  himself,  beneath  a  gilded 
canopy,  which  was  upheld  by  men  in  full  dress.  The  archbishop, 
arrayed  in  his  gaudy  canonicals,  carried  and  held  up  an  immense 
monstrance  or  ostensoir,  richly  gilt,  and  possibly  in  some  parts  of  gold^ 
in  which  was  placed  the  consecrated  wafer.  The  wafer  was  visible 
in  the  open  centre  of  the  star-like  circle  which  the  monstrance  formed 
No  sooner  did  this  become  lifted  up  than  every  Catholic  within  view 
knelt  devoutly  on  the  floor  or  pavement,  or  on  low  chairs,  while  the 
organ  again  pealed  forth ;  and  what  to  an  Englishman's  ear  sounded 
strangest  of  all,  a  fine  military  band  sounded  trumpet,  drum,  and 
cymbal ;  so  that  what  with  these  and  the  great  organ,  and  the  rever- 
beration of  the  lofty  roof  and  the  long  aisles,  there  was  sound  enough 
to  distress  the  nervous,  and  to  awaken  all  the  seven  sleepers  of 
Christendom,  had  they  been  then  present. 

The  archbishop,  in  this  part  of  the  day's  service,  had  the  heaviest 
work.  The  gi'eat  metallic  monstrance  was  very  weighty,  and  the  fiiU- 
stoled  and  mitred  conveyer  became  faint  under  his  burden,  for  the 
day  was  most  sultry  and  oppressive.  It  somewhat  detracted  from 
the  spirituality  of  the  gi'and  show,  to  see  his  reverence  pause,  and  place 
the  monstrance  on  a  resting-place,  and  extract  from  his  ample  folds 
a  humble  handkerchief,  and  wipe  his  dew-bedecked  brow  like  any  common 
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QUO.  Ye4  Ihk  he  did,  aad  no  mirade  was  wrought,  either  to  keep 
up  lu8  dignily  or  the  coosecrated  wafer.  The  holj  maa  was  mortal,  the 
Mj  wafer  was  material,  aod  a»  simple  aa  any  common  wafer. 

SooDy  however,  the  arohbiBhop  waa  refreshed,  and  oame  on  his  aaored 
waj.  Cocked4iatted  beadles  struck  the  stcmes,  other  offioen  kept  back 
the  obtrasiYo  crowd,  incense  waa  rekindled,  and  the  heavy  censer 
was  re^woag;  oigan,  trompet,  dram,  and  cymbal  combined  tc  assail 
the  ear,  and  ao  the  entire  interior  wa^  perambulated,  and  the  wafer  waa 
replaced  in  its  tabernacle  on  the  high  altar.  Soon  after  the  service  waa 
oojudnded,  the  priests  retired  to  the  saonstry,  and  then  the  military 
baad,  the  aoldiees  and  their  officers,  marched  out  of  the  cathedral,  much 
as  their  brethren  in  arms  and  mnaio  have  marched  out  of  Borne. 

I  was  again  at  Paris  in  mid-Angus^  on  the  day  of  the  £mperor*s  F^e. 
I  hardly  like  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  two  f^tes,  in 
idation  to  their  respective  objects,  or  it  might  be  instructive  to  show 
how  much  more  Parisians  seem  to  honour  ^e  FIte  Napoleon  than  the 
Fits  ]>ien.  I  am  not  about  to  describe  the  secular,  but  only  the  religious 
exhibition  of  that  day.  About  mid-day,  all  approaches  to  Ndtre  Dame 
vers  densely  peopled,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  a  long  line  of  coaches 
was  seen  to  be  rolling  in  towards  the  principal  entrance  of  the  oathedraL 
Th^se  Tehicles  contained  the  civic  and  military  authorities,  certain 
deputies,  ^nd  certain  eminent  savants,  all  of  whom  were  professing  to  do 
honour  to  the  Emperor  at  the  High  Mass  about  to  be  performed. 
Soldiers  attended  their  officers  and  generals,  and  mounted  guards 
aocompanied  other  grandees,  so  that  the  entire  oari^g^  waa  imposing  and 
extended.  The  grand  people  were  riding  grandly,  and  the  little  people 
looking  on  admiringly — ^the  two  states  and  conditions  which  make  up  all 
the  greatness  and  gUtter  of  this  world. 

The  interior  of  Ndtre  Dame  was  so  crowded  aa  to  render  locomotion 
impoaaible  and  genuflexion  difficult.  Seats  in  the  galleries  were  charged 
one  or  two  &ancs,  and  from  them  one  could  glance  down  over  the  altar 
aud  the  choir.  The  latter  was  packed  with  the  great  dignities  of  dty 
and  csinp^  forum,  and  academy,  and  Institute,  who  had  determined  to 
honour  the  £mperor.  Solemn  work  was  it  for  the  archbiahop  to  sing 
mass,  dangerous  work  was  it  for  the  acolyte  to  swing  his  censer  near  so 
nuuiy  intellectual  heads,  and  warm,  weaiy  work  was  it  for  crushed 
^)ectators  to  stand  and  listen  to  the  slow  intonations  and  sombre  chants 
iogs  of  the  priests.  One  relief  there  waa  in  a  very  beautifully  sung 
prayer  for  the  £mperor,  by  a  little  band  of  chosen  vocalists ;  but  after 
that  came  such  a  crashing  clamour  of  military  musicians,  such  a  clang  of 
trumpets,  and  roll  of  drums,  and  fierce  beating  of  cymbals  as  made  one 
think  of  the  battle-field,  or  at  least  of  the  old  Jewish  woi'ship,  and  the 
exhortations  to  praise  with  trumpets,  sackbuts,  and  psalteries  in  the 
Ancient  Hebrew  psalms  and  hymns. 

When  service  was  over,  the  dense  crowd  opened  a  little  to  allow  exit 
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to  the  ilite  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  choir  to  **  assiBt,*'  as  the 
French  say,  at  mass.  Out  came  the  grandees,  one  by  one,  with  slow  and 
hesitating  steps,  down  the  long  aisle,  and  the  admiring  spectators  scanned 
them  all,  and  their  dresses,  and  orders,  and  ornaments  with  wonder  and 
envy.  Finally,  the  officers,  the  military,  and  the  band  made  their 
approach  and  their  exit  to  a  tune  which  sounded  lively  and  secular,  and 
which  had,  to  me,  at  least,  the  effect  of  indicating  that  the  State  thought 
it  well  to  let  the  Church  know  that  it  had  an  army  militant^  and  that  the 
Emperor  put  his  trust  in  chariots  and  in  horses  as  well  as  in  the  church 
and  the  priesthood.  What  an  illustration  was  this  entire  splendour  of 
the  high  mass  and  the  high  dignities^  of  the  truth  that  God  is  a  Spirit 
and  that  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  I 

Was  this  homage  offered  to  the  King  of  kings  or  to  the  King  of 
France  1  Was  this  Church  and  State,  or,  rather.  State  and  Chuich  t 
Was  it  of  the  eai*th,  earthy,  or  was  it  of  the  soul,  the  hearty  and  the 
affections  1     In  brief,  was  it  Religion  or  Statecraft  % 

About  a  week  afterwards  there  rose  one  night  a  full  and  radiant 
moon.  I  then  walked  out,  and  crossing  one  of  the  bridges  near  K6tre 
Dame,  gained  a  position  from  which  you  can  see  the  eastern  end  in  full, 
with  all  its  far»radiating,  "  flying  buttresses."  On  these  the  moon  was 
pouring  down  a  flood  of  fitly  Dluminating  splendour,  and  giving  just 
so  much  light  as  to  add  a  mystic  charm  to  the  grand  old  churdi. 
There  I  lingered  till  midnight.  All  became  still ;  shadows  crept 
over  the  long  roof-edge.  The  two  western  towers  were  half  illustrated 
by  lunar  beams ;  but  as  I  walked  over  the  bridge,  and  stood  in  front  of 
them,  all  the  crowd  of  imaged  saints  and  martyrs  stood  solemnly  in  their 
niehes,  dimly,  dumbly,  reproachfully.  Yet  methought  I  could  now  more 
fitly  worship  here  the  true  Qod  than  when  the  interior  was  filled  with 
men  of  high  estate  and  gorgeous  array,  with  archbishop  and  priesthood^ 
with  glaring  lights,  incense,  and  sonorous  music,  and  when  all  spoke  ot 
man  and  his  grandeur  and  royalty,  nothing  of  Ood  and  His  glory  ! 

Any  visitor  who  desires  merely  to  see  this  grand  cathedral  in  its 
greatest  interior  and  exterior  impressiveness,  should  seleet  the  two  occa- 
sions I  have  described  for  the  interior,  and  a  fine  moonlight  night  for  the 
exterior,  the  latter  to  be  then  viewed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Hitherto  I  had  received  no  just  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  the  out- 
side. The  moonlight  not  only  solemnized  all,  and  not  only  is  the 
hushed  silence  of  night  the  proper  time  for  viewing  this  marvellous 
historic  sanctuary ;  but  then,  in  particular,  the  mystical  shadows 
thrown  along,  and  aside,  and  across  by  the  great  flying  buttresses  of 
the  eastern  end,  add  an  undefined  and  almost  dread  charm  to  a  piece 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  which,  although  so  accessible  and  so  well- 
known,  is  yet  scarcely  surpassed  in  its  kind,  and  of  its  age  and  style. 

J.  &  L. 
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l^^lns  Mill 

"Otjs  people  die  well,"  said  John  Wesley.  A  very  fair  test  this,  and 
sanctioned  1>j  Scrip  tare.  **  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  npright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."    His  is  the 

"  life  that  doth  send 
A  challenge  to  its  end ; 
And  when  it  comes,  sa js.  Welcome,  Friend." 

There  are  inatances  in  which  physical  depression,  induced  by  suffering, 
will  cause  the  true  Christian  to  ciy  out,  "  I  sink  in  deep  waters ;  the 
billows  go  oyer  my  head,  all  his  wares  go  oyer  me."  In  such  cases,  if  the 
life  has  been  a  liying  epistle,  known  and  read  of  all  men,  it  is  well.  But  is 
it  not  better,  far  better,  when,  amid  the  decay  of  the  body,  the  soul  can 
usert  its  glorious  freedom  and  destiny,  bear  witness  to  the  loying  faithful- 
sen  of  God,  and  soar  away  on  the  pinions  of  faith  and  loye  to  His  bosom  P 

Looking  into  the  "  Congregational  Year  Book  "  at  the  record  of  those  of 
our  ministers  who  died  during  1866,  we  thus  meditated,  and  with  glad 
heart  exclaimed :  "  Truly  our  ministers  die  well."  After  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  how  sweetly  they  fall  asleep.  Christ  being  in  them  the 
bope  of  glory,  mark  how,  amid  the  swellings  of  Jordan,  that  hope  was  as 
"  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and»stedfast,  and  entering  into  that  within  the 
Teil/*  To  liye  had  been  Christ,  to  die  was  gain.  His  serrioe  was  their 
delight,  and  they  loyed  their  work  as  only  those  can  who  are  "  workers 
together  with  God*"  Yet  willing  to  be  put  aside,  desiring  only  that  God's 
better  will  should  always  be  done  in,  and  by  them. 

Let  us  note  the  last  words  of  the  Bey.  J.  Bottomley,  of  Sowerby.  "  If 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  has  more  work  for  me  to  do  he  will  strengthen 
me  to  do  it ;  if  not,  I  can  say  my  work  is  with  my  God.  I  have  family 
claims  and  endearments,  for  which  I  shall  be  thankful  if  spared  for  uae- 
fttlness  i  but  for  the  cause  of  the  Great  Bedeemer,  had  I  a  thousand  liyes 
they  should  be  gladly  consecrated  to  it." 

In  other  cases,  where  through  the  inroads  of  disease  the  mind  wandered 
tlie  Master's  work  was  still  the  theme.  Of  the  Bey.  B.  I^ewman,  M.A.,  it 
is  said,  that  "  neyer  was  there  a  completer  wreck  of  nature,  and  never, 
perhaps,  a  greater  triumph  of  grace.  The  physical  was  an  utter  ruin, — 
the  mind  lost  to  intellectual  thought,  but  the  soul  rose  to  an  astonishing 
degree  above  all  weakness,  up  to  God  and  Heaven."  Sometimes,  with 
quivering  lip  and  voice,  he  would  attempt  to  sing  God's  praise.  At  other 
times  he  would  be  recommending  the  Saviour  to  the  people  (as  though 
he  were  preaching  to  them)  as  a  kind,  a  very  tender  and  a  very  precious 
Saviour,  and  would  add,  "  He  has  been  a  good  Master  to  me."  As  his 
death  approached,  one  quoted  the  verse,  **  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
lervaot,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lordl"  "Come,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you."  To  which  he  replied, 
"  How  gracious !  I  shall  soon  be  there."  Now  he  was  heard  to  whisper, 
"  I  heard  a  yoice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me.  Write,  from  henceforth, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord;  yea,  thus  saith  the  Spirit." 
Then,  attempting  to  raise  himself,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  O  death,  where  is 
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ihy  Bting  P  O  grtcve,  where  is  thy  Tiotory  P  Thanlrs  be  to  God,  wlio  giretii 
us  the  yictory,  through  our  Lord  JesuB  Christ."  Then  *'  He  gare  his  hand 
to  the  stem  messenger,  and,  as  a  glad  child  seeks  its  Father's  hoose,  went 
home." 

The  Eer.  G.  Steward,  of  Newcastle,  daring  the  hoars  pxeoeding  his 
death,  "wandered  sweetly  oyer  the  old  familiar  themes,  though  often 
unable  to  finish  his  sentences.  Again  and  again  he  said,  '  These  grand 
realities.'  Oh,  why  are  not  passing  things  brought  into  harmony  with 
them  P" 

The  Eer.  W.  Harbutt,  of  Yardley  Hastings,  formerly  Missionary  to  the 
South  Seas,  when  scarcely  able  to  articulate  a  single  sentence,  replied  to 
questions  asked  of  him  "  Peace,  all  peace." 

Is  not  such  a  testimony  in  a  dying  hour  a  heart-cheering  eonfirmation  of 
the  declaration  regarding  the  righteous  man, "  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace  ?" 

Again,  would  we  see  how  the  will  being  linked  with  the  will  of  Ood« 
patience  is  made  perfect,  let  us  note  the  parting  words  of  the  Bey.  C. 
Famsworth,  of  Dukinfield.  When  his  sufferings  were  intense,  he  remarked 
to  a  Christian  friend,  **  I  bless  the  Lord  for  affliction,  and  if  it  were  fiis 
will,  I  could  lie  on  this  bed,  and  endure  the  terrible  pain  I  now  sulTer  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  if  I  could  be  sure  of  the  same  blessed  communion 
which  I  have  enjoyed  with  my  Sayiour." 

Most  sublimely  was  this  complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  God 
exemplified  in  the  death  of  the  Eey.  J.  McLeod,  of  Kruis-Fontein,  South 
Africa.  His  wife  said  to  him  on  obserying  his  face'  distorted  with  pain, 
••  You  are  suffering  a  great  deal,  dear."  "  No,"  he  replied,  **  not  so  much, 
God  makes  all  my  bed  in  my  sickness.  He  giyeth  his  beloyed  sleep." 
When  asked  if  he  did  not  feel  it  a  sore  trial,  just  haying  obtained  that  for 
which  he  had  studied  so  hard,  and  to  which  he  had  giyen  so  much  time,  to 
be  called  to  leaye  it,  and  die ;  "  Ko,"  he  said,  "  God's  will  is  my  will.  He 
knoweth  how  dear  the  mission  work  is  to  my  heart,  and  has  always  been ; 
but  if  he  calls  me  to  leaye  it,  for  me  to  die  is  gain  ;  and  since  the  master  is 
satisfied,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  seryant  should  not  be.  God  can  he 
glorified  in  my  death  as  much  as  in  my  life." 

About  ten  minutes  before  he  died  all  pain  ceased,  he  breathed  easily,  it 
was  thought  he  had  gone  to  sleep.  Again  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked 
up  with  a  bright  smile.  It  was  the  last  earthly  gleam,  "  that  light  in  the 
eye,  that  chastened  light  which  almost  always  appears  on  the  countenance 
of  a  departing  saint,  when  with  his  back  for  eyer  turned  on  the  world,  he 
catches  the  earliest  glimpse  of  Christ  in  His  glory,  and  when  the  songs  of 
saints  and  angels  burst  on  his  ear  for  the  first  time." 

The  Eey.  G.  Benyer,  of  Basingstoke,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  last  day  of  hii 
life,  hearing  the  congregation  singing  in  the  chapel,  exclaimed,  '*  Bless  the 
dear  people  for  singing  the  praises  of  my  GU>d  !  O  how  I  should  like  to  he 
with  them ;  but,  my  Father,  I  am  Thy  prisoner.  Thy  will  be  done.** 

The  Bey.  J.  Jukes,  of  Bedford,  on  his  son  remarking,  '*  Father,  you  are 
perfectly  happy,  are  you  not  P  "  answered,  •*  Happy  I  yes,  I  am,  far  happier 
than  I  eyer  expected  to  be."    Soon  after  he  slept  in  Jesus. 

"  Oh  how  sweet 
To  be  for  such  a  slumber  meet ! " 
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"Ftther/'  said  the  B<m  of  the  Rev.  B.  Eoebuok,  of  Brierley  Hill, "  do  you 
feel  Ik^ypy  in  the  piospeet  of  going  to  Jesas  P"  With  a  great  effort,  raising 
liis  head  £n>in  tiie  pillow,  he  replied,  "Very  happy  !"  fell  back,  and  spoke 
BO  more. 

''  Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  Gh>d, 
Blest  spirit,  rest  thee  now. 
E'en  while  with  ns  thy  footsteps  trod, 
Hifl  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dnst  I  to  its  narrow  house  beneath* 
Soul  I  to  its  place  on  high : 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death. 
No  more  may  fear  to  die*" 

Of  the  Ber.  J.  Bawling,  of  Bearfield,  it  is  stated,  that  the  nearer  he  drew 
to  the  close,  the  happier  he  became.  "  I  long  to  be  with  Christ,  that  I  may 
nnew  my  strength,"  he  gently  uttered.  On  being  offered  refreshment, 
"No,  I  want  to  sing,"  and  commencing  as  loudly  as  he  could,  he  continued, 
till  from  weakness  his  roioe  sank  to  a  whisper,  and  softly  faded  away  like 
the  faltering  tones  of  a  child's  evening  hymn  after  a  long  day's  work. 

The  Bev.  G.  Shaw,  of  Kirkheaton,  being  in  great  bodily  suffering,  his 
lonowing  wife  quoted  the  words,  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
lioQs."  He  said  earnestly,  "  Yes,  yes."  Then,  in  a  few  moments,  emphati- 
callyi  **  Vm  eoming,  Jesus."    And  then,-^ 

"  The  shadow  passed  from  his  heart  and  brow. 
And  a  deep  cahn  filled  his  breast  { 
«     Por  the  peace  of  God  was  his  portion  now* 
And  his  weary  soul  found  rest." 

The  Ber.  F.  Islip,  of  Kibworth,  during  a  night  of  intense  agony,  fre* 
quently  exclaimed,  "  Be  still,  be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  Ctod"  At  the 
early  dawn,  he  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly,  as  if  gazing  into  the  unseen  world. 
Aradisnt  smile  lighted  up  the  erewhile  agonized  countenance ;  he  exclaimed, 
in  exultant  tone,  "At  last,  at  last,  my  God; "  and  was  not,  for  God  had 
taken  him. 

Dr.  Bonar,  in  his  *'  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,"  has  beautifully  and 
graphically  taken  up  this  thought,  as  he  makes  the  dying  Christian  thus 
to  exult: 

^  I  am  rising,  and  not  setting. 
This  is  not  night,  but  day ; 
If  ot  in  darkness,  but  in  sunshine. 
Like  a  star  I  fade  away. 

This  is  not  death's  dark  portal, 
'Tis  life's  golden  gate  to  me  ) 
Link  after  link  is  broken, 
And  I  at  last  am  free." 

And  is  not  this  the  testimony  borne  by  all  these  faithful  witnesses? 
Surely,  we  said  truly  that  our  ministers  **  die  well."  Who  is  not  moved  to 
pray, "  Let  my  kst  end  be  like  theirs  F" 
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Let  these  records  encourage  those  who  are  sometimes  diaheartened, 
working  amid  depressing  circumstances,  little  known,  and,  perhaps,  little 
appreciated,  for  want  of  those  outward  and  conspiououB  marks  of  snccets 
which  men  so  highly  prize. 

In  such  positions  were  many  of  those  whose  names  are  here  registered. 
Faithful  in  their  spheres,  whether  more  or  less  humble,  the  great  Master 
kept  a  loring  eye  upon  them,  enabled  them  to  bear  sublime  witness  to  His 
goodness  and  truth,  and  gave  them  a  triumphant  entrance  into  their 
hearenlj  inheritance. 

Year  by  year  may  we  continue  to  rejoice  orer  such  a  goodly  band, 
whose  dying  testimony  sets  so  impressive  a  seal  upon  their  Christian 
ministry.  May  we  follow  in  their  footsteps,  that  so  an  abundant  entrance 
may  be  ministered  unto  us  into  the  ererlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesua  Christ. 

A.  M. 


^rfie  iSroatier  9jSpectd  of  our  ®ralre« 

BT  THE  BET.   J.   B.   BBOWK,   B.A. 

While  the  Continental  nations  are  scheming  to  get  their  4,000,000  of  men 
under  arms  in  Europe,  an  Englishman  may  be  forgiven  for  turning  with  a 
sense  of  thankful  satisfaction,  to  a  subject  so  peaceful  and  benign  as  the 
balance-sheet  of  his  country's  trade.  The  statement  of  our  affairs  for  1866 
has  been  issued ;  it  was  a  year  of  panic  and  loss,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  commerce,  and  yet  through  it  all  we  were  producing  with  indomitable 
energy  and  amazing  success.  Far  in  advance  of  all  formef  years,  we 
produced  and  exported  £190,000,000  worth  of  goods,  as  against  £165,000.000 
worth  in  1865 ;  we  discovered  new  markets  in  wild  and-  barbarous  regionsi 
laid  new  fields  of  production  under  tribute,  and  added  a  stronger  impetoa 
than  in  any  former  year  of  our  history,  to  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  a  very  ignoble  source  of  satisfaction,  but  we  are  not  in 
the  least  ashamed  of  it.  Some  nations  have  been  busy  in  the  work  of 
destruction ;  others  in  perfecting  that  army  organization  which  is  a  standing 
menace  to  the  peace  of  society ;  but  we  have  been  steadily  at  work  throagh 
the  year,  clothing  the  bodies,  decorating  the  homes,  multiplying  the 
civilized  wants,  carrying  the  merchandize,  and  despatching  the  busineu  of 
mankind.  Through  a  period  of  unprecedented  gloom  and  almost  terror,  we 
have  worked  on  with  unabated  industry,  and  now  we  present  the  most 
prosperous  balance-sheet  as  the  result,  which  any  nation  has  ever  yet  given 
to  the  world. 

The  French  call  us  ''  the  nation  of  shop-keepers."  It  is  the  bitter  taunt 
of  the  first  empire,  and  meant  much  on  the  elder  I^apoleon's  lips.  He 
knew  full  well  whence  the  springs  of  our  power  of  resistance  to  his  arrogant 
ambition  were  fed.  The  cotton-mills  of  Lancashire  he  hated  as  intensely  u 
he  hated  Nelson  and  his  genius  of  victory.  It  was  not  hidden  from  him 
that  Arkwright  and  Boalton,  and  the  industries  which  they  developed, 
supplied  the  sinews  which  fought  through  the  Peninsular  War,  and  won  the 
crowning  victory  at  Waterloo.    English  gold  was  but  English  indtutrj 
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coined  down*  EngHsk  goods  went  everywhere,  despite  his  severest  pro- 
hibitionfl ;  and  gold  flowed  into  England,  and  flowed  ont  again  in  the  form 
of  a  force  which  met  him  at  every  point  like  fate.  The  "  nation  of  shop* 
keepers  "  was  the  taunt  in  which  Uie  Empire  expressed  its  fierce  hatred  of 
s  power  which  set  an  impassahle  bound  to  its  ambition ;  a  taunt  of  which 
oone  knew  the  falseness  better  than  the  keen-eyed  man  who  was  at  its 
head. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  England  than  the  thorough 
manliness  which  lies  at  the  root  of  our  immense  industrial  production,  and 
which  lives  on  unimpaired  through  all  the  keen  occupations  and  interests  of 
tnde.  We  rejoice  in  the  vast  industry  which  our  schedule  of  exports 
re?eals,  precisely  because  of  the  amount  of  brave,  patient,  manly  toil  which 
it  implies,  which  has  no  sort  of  affinity  with  the  shop-keeping  spirit,  but  far 
rather  with  the  pith  and  sinew  that  won  Agincourt  and  the  Armada  fight, 
fought  through  the  Civil  war,  achieved  the  Bevolution,  and  turned  the 
scale  at  the  critical  moment  in  two  great  European  wars.  We  look  too 
much  to  the  narrow  and  selfish  side  of  our  commerce,  though  we  cannot 
consider  too  earnestly  the  wrongs  and  miseries  which  it  brings  in  its  train. 
Bnt  the  industry  which  has  wrought  this  grand  result,  the  strength  of  brain, 
heart,  and  wiU,  on  the  part  of  masters  and  men,  which  has  been  put  into  the 
work,  is  in  itself  a  noble  thing,  and  is  connected  with  some  of  the  noblest 
elements  of  oar  national  character  and  life.  Still  we  imagine  that  many  of 
our  leaders  wiU  be  startled  to  find,  that  during  this  terrible  year  of  panic 
and  distress,  we  were  literally  increasing  our  production  in  every  depart- 
ment of  our  industiy,  and  were  supplying,  in  a  measure  absolutely  unprece« 
dented,  the  wanta  of  the  world.  I^rimd  facie,  we  should  have  thought  that 
the  commercial  depression  which  afflicted  first  most  disastrously  the  larger 
operations  of  our  commerce,  and  which  the  smaller  shop-keepers  are  feeling 
most  seriously  now,  would  have,  in  a  measure,  paralyzed  our  production  ; 
and  that,  throughout  the  scale,  we  should  have  to  regard  it  as  a  crippled 
year.  It  is  startling  to  discover  that  it  is  the  most  productive  year  recorded 
in  onr  annals,  or  in  the  annals  of  any  country  in  the  world.  It  confirms 
the  impression  which  we  conveyed  to  our  readers  last  year,  when  writing 
about  the  panicv  that  it  was  a  paralysis  of  confidence  rather  than  of  industry, 
and  thai  while  speculators,  and  all  who  had  to  deal  with  speculators,  and, 
in  a  measure,  all  who  had  to  rely  largely  on  credit,  were  in  extremis,  the 
tnde  of  the  country  was  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition,  and  would 
speedily  re-establish  that  confidence  which  is  the  vital  blood  of  commercial 
lifie.  The  process  has  been  longer  than  was  anticipated,  the  railway  dis- 
closures having  shaken  to  the  very  foundations  perhaps  the  most  important 
branch  of  our  commercial  enterprise,  and  disturbed  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  mainspring  of  the  whole. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  care  to  know  where  all  this  £190,000,000  worth 
of  manufactured  goods  goes  to.  Toothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
details.  £50,000,000  goes  to  our  own  colonies,  £30,000,000  to  men  of  our 
own  blood  in  the  United  States,  £16,000,000  to  Germany,  £16,000,000  to 
Trance;  whUe  Arabia  and  Persia,  China,  Japan,  Abyssinia,  and  even 
Patagonia,  trade  with  us  for  our  productions,  and  keep  up,  by  giving  as  well 
u  receiving,  to  the  remotest  extremities,  the  industrial  circulation  of  the 
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world.  Of  course  we  import  on  an  immenfte  scale.  This  is  tbe  tnie  gan^ 
of  prosperitj — ^receiring  and  giving  fortlu  Circulation  is  the  sign  and  die 
measure  of  perfect  life.  Civiliaation  means  the  measure  in  wliieli  the 
current  of  the  common  life  circulates  through  every  rem  and  arieiy  of  a 
community ;  the  measure  in  which  it  reeeires  and  repays  the  ministriefl  of 
that  which  is  outaide  its  sphere.  Isolation  is  death  to  oiriliaationt  and  ia 
a  higher  and  grander  sense  it  is  death  to  Christianity.  This  law  of  giTUig 
and  receiying  reigns  too  in  the  highest  regions;  **J¥$efy  jf0 ka^ reeeited, 
&eelp  give"  is  the  law  of  the  holier  commerce  of  the  heavenly  world. 

The  staple  of  our  commerce — excepting  iron,  which  stands  for  £13,000,000 
in  our  exports — consists  of  few  and  simple  articles ;  things  of  primaiy 
necessity  for  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  mankind.  Clothing— eottooi 
woollen,  and  linen— and  haberdashery  are  by  very  much  tiie  predomiBating 
items.  And  here,  too,  there  is  matter  of  high  satisfaction.  There  is  modi 
here  to  promote  the  oomfort  and  material  well-being,  bat  not  maefa  to 
minister  to  the  idle  and  wanton  luxury  of  our  fellow^men.  The  great  miM 
of  our  export  is  material  in  its  simplest  and  most  useful  form.  We  work 
for  the  eyery*day  comfort  of  our  fellow-men,  and  we  leave  to  other  snd 
more  artistic  peoples  to  minister  to  their  more  developed  and  complex 
needs.    Cor  strength  is  in  the  simplicities,  and  there  may  it  long  remiin. 

The  survey  of  the  area  of  our  commerce  helps  to  explain  that  growiag 
indifference  to  the  minor  Continental  politics  on  the  part  of  our  people* 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  European  statesmen,  and  irhieh 
French  politicians  are  always  throwing  in  our  teeth.  Only  the  otiier  day* 
M.  Thiers  said  m  the  French  Chamber  that  England  was  "  disgusted  mth 
European  politics,  and  took  little  caie  about  it."  The  truth  is,  the  ares  of 
our  interests — ^not  our  selfish  interests,  but  the  anxieties  andresponsibilitin 
which  interchange  of  good  offices  (what  else  is  commerce,  on  a  large  icslef) 
entails — is  widening  year  by  year.  We  have  direct  and  wholesome  interat 
now  in  a  Chinese  rebellion  or  a  Japanese  revolution ;  while  there  is  hardlT 
any  European  cataclysm,  within  the  bounds  of  even  remote  probabilitjr, 
which  would  so  disturb  our  whole  commercial  and  political  system,  as  any 
serious  danger  to  our  direct  intercourse  with  the  East  over  the  Isthioiu  of 
Sues.  It  is  not  that  we  love  Europe  the  less,  we  love  the  world  the 
more,  and  are  increasingly  bound  to  care  for  its  peace  and  prosperity ;  iti 
good  government,  as  far  as  we  can  wisely  help  it;  and  above  all,  the 
keeping  open  of  all  its  great  highways.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  all  the 
chief  strongholds  of  the  world,  which  command  those  highways  and  tecnre 
them,  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong,  are  in  our 
hands.  They  are  in  charge  of  the  one  people  upon  earth  which  has  sbso* 
lutely  no  interest  in  holding  them  but  for  the  common  good — ^the  mainten* 
ance  of  the  open  highways  of  intercourse  between  distant  regions  ci  the 
world.  Our  relations  are  becoming  universal ;  our  language,  through  the 
combined  American  and  English  inflaence,  is  becoming  well  nigh  imirersAl 
too.  What  French  is  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  English  is  to  the  whole 
world ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  Grimm,  the  most  competent  authority 
then  living,  publicly  expressed  in  a  lecture  at  Berlin,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  that  the  English  language  was  more  capable  of  becomiog  the 
universal  language  than  any  other  spoken  amoDg  men. 
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There  is  <mB  aspect  of  this  ottr  nuoufold  amd  proepenrae  oommeroe,  vhioh 
hu  speeiai  interett  at  the  preaent  time.  We  live  in  an  age  of  moet  critical 
relation  between  capital  and  labour;  and  there  are  those  who  take  the 
Ktoomiett  riew  of  our  future,  and  beliere  that  the  demands  of  the  workmen 
Till  drire  our  trade  to  enugrate  to  foreign  lands.  Now  it  is  idle  to  den j 
the  dsngcr.  There  la  danger  ererywhere,  where  high  matters  are  in  hand. 
Our  eommeree  haa  nerer  been  without  dangers  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
it  is  probable  that  its  dangers  were  never  more  critical  than  at  the  present 
moment,  just  because  it  is  so  large,  so  strong,  so  free.  The  man  who,  in 
the  higher  region  of  experience,  expressed  the  deepest  sense  of  danger 
**  lest  he  should  be  a  castaway,"  was  the  man  whom  we  should  have  selected 
as  moft  certain  to  win  a  glorious  crown.  The  dangers  adrance  and  multiply 
a  the  man  adraaces ;  but  with  them  also  the  helps  and  deUrerances.  And 
it  is  not  a  little  striking  that  this  last  year,  in  which  we  gathered  the  im- 
preuioa  that  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  industry  were 
ilmost  paralyaed  by  the  conduct  of  the  workmen,  we  should  be  able  to  pre* 
sent  a  sum  total  of  production  which  caats  all  our  former  achierements  into 
the  ihade.  We  were  warned  that  window-frames  and  doors  were  being 
leot  orer  complete  from  Sweden  at  a  price  which  we  could  not  rival ;  and 
that  our  English  railway  companies  were  compelled  to  apply  to  foreign 
maaufacturing  engineers  for  locomotives.  It  looked  serious  at  first. 
Bat  it  simply  means  that  we  have  more  on  hand  than  we  can  fairly 
get  through.  If  it  is  a  sign  of  any  thing,  it  is  a  sign  of  over  rather 
than  under  prosperity.  If  this  had  occurred  in  the  face  of  falling  exports 
and  diminished  trade,  few  .things  could  have  looked  more  serious.  As  it  is, 
it  limply  means  that  we  must  call  other  hands  in  to  help  us  in  the  vast 
vork  which  we  have  to  do.  And  if  this  remarkable  increase  in  our  trade  is 
coincident  with  a  movement  which  has  given  our  workmen  larger  wages 
and  shorter  hours,  let  us  thank  God  for  it,  on  their  behalf  and  on  our  own. 
We  have  confidence  in  the  broad  strong  sense  which  in  masters  and  men 
has  been  the  guiding  star  of  English  industry  hitherto,  that  the  difficult 
and  momentous  questions  which  are  impending  will  receive  full  discussion, 
and  fair  adjustment;  nor  can  we  sympathiae  even  partially  with  the 
alarmists  who  tell  us  that  the  fiood  of  our  prosperity  is  beginning  to  ebb, 
and  that  the  world's  progress  will  soon  leave  us  stranded  in  its  rear. 

It  will  be  obvious  in  a  moment  how  mightily  this  wide-spread  commerce 
iwaja  us  as  a  nation  to  peaceful  counsels ;  and  leads  us  to  look  with  deeper 
arenion  than  ever  on  the  preparations  which  resound  through  Europe, 
and  which,  as  M.  Jules  Favre  said  convincingly  in  the  recent  debate  in  the 
French  Chambers,  can  only  be  justified  on  the  probability  of  a  great 
European  war.  It  will  be  a  dark  day  for  England  if  her  commerce  ever 
peisnades  her  that  there  is  nothing  worth  fighting  for,  nothing  left  worth 
liring  for,  but  "  buying  and  selling  and  getting  gain."  We  see  no  tendency 
in  this  direction.  There  is  nothing  unmanly — there  is  rather  that  which 
is  manly  in  the  highest  sense — ^in  the  peaceful  spirit  which  reigns  in  our 
connoils,  and  which  tinges  all  the  influence  which  we  are  seeking  to  put 
forth  in  the  world.  The  closer  knitting  of  the  bonds  of  fellowship  and 
^lu&iiiry  of  which  commerce  is  the  instrument,  ought  in  time  to  make  wars 
impottible ;  not  because  of  the  money  sacrifices,  but  the  sacrifices  of  far 
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higher  and  more  precious  tKingB  which  thej  involve.  For  these  things  we 
stand.  We  defend  and  uphold  them,  and  we  grieve  with  a  sorrow  which 
has  sympathy  with  a  higher  sorrow,  when  war,  with  bloody,  rathless  foot, 
tramples  them  in  the  dust.  DaQy  the  benign  ministries  of  commerce  are 
weaving  bands  of  friendship  and  good-will  among  peoples  all  round  the 
world ;  and  she  will  help  mightily,  if  we  can  but  purify  her  springs,  as  a 
pioneer  of  the  kingdom*  whose  promise  is  "  peace  on  earth  and  good*  will  to 
men." 


(Pcclestagtical  f&istorg  of  (ffifnglanU. 

Fbom  thb  OpxKiNa  of  thb  Lovo  Pabliavbitt  to  thb    Dxath  or 

Olivxb  Cbouwbll.* 

Thb  death  of  Charles  I.,  in  January,  1649,  produced  no  change  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Government  of  the  Church,  Episcopacy  having  been  abolished, 
and  the  administration  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  Church  having,  from 
1641,  been  vested  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  effect  of  "  Pride  i 
purge"  was  to  transfer  ecclesiastical  administration  from  the  hands  of  the 
Presbyterians  to  those  of  the  Independents;  who,  henceforth,  were 
masters  of  the  situation.  Their  administration  however  (as  was  that  of 
Cromwell  generally),  was  embarrassed,  by,  first,  large  numbers  of  deposed 
and  resentful  Episcopalians,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  monarchy 
and  were  engaged  in  constant  schemes  to  restore  it ;  next,  by  the  powerful 
Presbyterian  party,  who  were  strong  in  their  belief  of  the  Divine  right  of 
Presbyterianism  and  of  the  Covenant, — and  who,  when  Charles  II.  wis 
prevailed  upon  to  go  to  Scotland  and  subscribe  the  Covenant,  became 
ardent  Eoyalists :  among  these  was  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley,  John  Wesley 't 
father-in-law, who  publicly  denounced  Cromwell  as  '*  the  arranteat  hypocrite 
that  ever  pestered  the  Church  of  Christ ;"  and  Christopher  Love — who  wm 
convicted  of  treasonable  correspondence  to  restore  Charles  Stuart— of 
whose  ezecation  Mr.  Stoughton  gives  a  touching  account.  This  led  to  the 
battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  in  both  of  which  Cromwell  obtained 
great  victories.  And  further,  Cromwell  was  embarrassed  by  factions  among 
the  Independents  themselves :  such  as  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  led  by 
General  Harrison  and  Feake ;  and  other  fanatics,  religious  and  political,  who 
from  various  causes  were  inimical  to  the  Protectorate.  The  Fifth  Monarchy 
men  believing  that  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  was  imminent, 
and  that  it  was  their  duty,  as  far  as  possible,  to  adjust  human  governments 
in  preparation  for  it,  regarded  Cromwell's  assumption  of  supreme  power  as 
analogous  to  the  demand  of  a  king  by  the  Israelites.  The  former  was  a 
rejection  of  Christ's  kingship  in  the  sense  in  which  the  latter  was  a  rejection  o( 
Jehovah's.  They  were  therefore  on  strong  religious  grounds  xmcompromising 
Hepublicans,  and  denounced  and  opposed  Cromwell  as  bitterly  as  they  did 
Charles  I.  Their  plottings  and  treasons  against  him  were  incessant,  some 
of  them  not  hesitating  to  compass  his  murder.  Many  of  them— John 
Eogers,  for  instance,  an  account  of  whose  **  Life  and  Opinions  "  has  been 
published  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Stoughton's  volumes — ^were  godly 

*  By  John  Stoughton.     2  vols.     (  London  :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.) 
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men,  whose  mad  fanaticism  was  made  dangerous  by  their  godliness. 
Cromwell  Iiad  a  difficult  part  to  play  in  dealing  with  them,  as  is  seen  in 
iLe  carious  interview  between  him  and  Eogers,  recorded  in  Eogers'  life.  His 
geodne  religious^  and  slightly  fanatical  character,  was  in  sympathy  with 
their  godliness,  sincerity  and  fidelity  to  conscience ;  but  his  robust  common 
tense  repudiated  their  wild  visions;  while  his  statesmanlike  prudence 
iicperatiTely  required  him  to  suppress  their  treason.  He  manifested  rare 
patience  and  magnanimity  in  dealing  with  them.  He  imprisoned  many  of 
them— Bogers,  for  instance — keeping  them  in  prison  and  evading  their 
trial,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  put  them  to  death  for  treason. 
Then  there  were  the  more  political  Republicans  represented  by  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  whose  hostility  to  Cromwell's  government  was  inveterate. 

Vane,  Cromwell,  and  Marten,  were  the  triumvirate  in  whom  the  govern- 
ment  was  invested  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  king ;  both  Yane 
ftod  Marten  being  staunch  Bepublicans,  the  former  a  sincerely  religious 
man,  the  latter  a  man  of  somewhat  licentious  habits.  Cromwell  was  as 
religious  as  Vane,  but  his  practical  good  sense  kept  him  from  extreme 
theoiies,  and  he  was  willing  to  adopt,  both  in  Church  and  State,  whatever 
eovemment  might  for  the  time  seem  the  most  expedient.  Vane  was  a 
mystic  if  not  a  fanatic,  and  seems  to  have  been  utterly  impracticable.  "  A 
tinge  of  mysticism,"  says  Mr.  Stoughton,  "  is  to  be  detected  in  the  colour 
of  Cromwell's  piety ;  but  it  is  the  predominant  hue  of  Cromwell's  whole 
life.  Yane  could  rise  to  heights  of  philosophical  speculation,  which  Crom- 
well had  no  power  and  no  desire  to  reach.  Nothing  strikes  us  more  than 
the  robust  Snglish  common  sense  of  Cromwell's  mind,  compared  with 
which  that  of  Yane  appears  full  of  Grerman  transcendentalism.  Yane,  no 
<^bt,  had  a  theory  of  Church  polity,  as  well  sa  of  secular  government, 
more  complete,  more  consistent,  and  more  accurately  wrought  out,  than 
Cromwell  ever  held ;  but  he  had  far  less  of  that  inward  mysterious  force 
which,  working  outwardly,  wins  the  mastery  over  others — far  less  of  that 
inexplicable  secret  which  makes  a  man,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  a  king 
of  men." 

"An  extraordinary  crisis,"  adds  Mr.  Stoughton,  "had  now  arrived  in 
eedesiastioal  affairs.  The  fate  of  the  Church  had  become  subject  almost 
entirely  to  the  will  of  these  men,  one  of  whom  was  an  utter  worldling, 
another  a  spiritual  theorist,  and  the  third  an  evangelical  Independent,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  man  full  of  political  sagacity."  Cromwell's  sagacity 
preserred  the  government  from  adopting  extreme  measures  in  carrying  out 
aoy  theoretical  views.  He  resisted  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  prudently 
songht  to  secure  religious  liberty,  not  so  much  by  any  startling  legislation 
"u  by  practical  liberal  administrations  of  existing  laws."  Financial 
Qeeeasities  led  to  the  secularisation  of  much  ecclesiastical  and  especially 
of  cathedral  property;  several  successive  Acts  of  Parliament  abolished  the 
offices  of  deans,  prebendaries,  and  archdeacons,  and  provided  for  the  sale 
^^  ecclesiastical  estates.  At  the  same  time  an  Act  of  Parliament  provided 
for  the  support  of  the  "  preaching  ministry"  out  of  existing  tithes ;  £20,000 
P«T  annum  wss  thus  raised  and  appropriated.  All  this  encountered  great 
^^tanoe  from  the  Presbyterians,  and  of  course  from  Episcopalians;  it 
WM  denonnced  from  the  pulpit,  and  public  prayers  for  Charles  II.  were 
offered  even  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.    In  February,  1650. 
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Marten  wm  exoladed  from  ihe  Council  of  State  j  Yane  retired  after  fcbe 
dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1653,  and  Cromwell  became  so  * 
Protector.  Vane  retired  to  Baby  Caatle,  and  refusing  to  give  s  bond  that 
be  would  not  disturb  tbe  publio  peaoe^  it  ia  sad  to  add  that  ba  was  im- 
prisoned. 

"  The  Little  Parliament.'*  called  by  Cromwell,  proving  utterly  £uiatieal 
and  unpraetioable,  owing  to  the  number  of  Presbyteriana,  ultra- Yolon- 
tariesy  and  Filth  Monarchy  men  in  it,  Cromwell  dissolYed  it;  and  the 
supreme  management  of  affairs  once  more  relapsed  into  the  bands  of 
Cromwell  and  his  council.  He  now  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
through  two  boards  of  oommissioners,  the  one  for  approring  godly 
preachers  was  called  "  Triers,"  and  the  other  for  ejecting  scandalous  ensa 
was  called  "  Expurgators." 

The  "Triers"  sat  at  Whitehall,  and  summoned  before  them  ministers 
from  ail  parts  of  the  country,  that  their  fitness  for  their  offioe  might  be 
tested.  The  commissioners  had  to  ascertain  first  the  piety,  and  then  the 
learning  and  preaching  ability  of  all  teachers  of  religion;  and  we  may  well 
imagine  many  curious  soenes  before  the  commissioners,  and  more  curiom 
reports  of  them  in  the  gossip  of  the  day.  One  can  well  credit  the  report  of 
one  clergyman,  that  he  was  asked  "  Whether  Begeneration  were  a  sub- 
stance or  an  accident,  and  in  what  predicament  it  ought  to  be  plaoed  ?" 

The  Commissioners  for  ejecting  scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient 
ministers  had  a  more  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  perform ;  their  function 
was  to  show  improper  or  inadequate  men  the  way  out  of  the  ministry ;  snd 
it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  judge  of  the  CTidence  which  we  may  well 
imagine  would  come  before  them,  especially  in  Tillages  and  small  country 
towns.  The  court  would  often  be  a  kind  of  religious  Old  Bailey — ^not  always 
religious  either;  on  the  whole,  howeyer,  this  rough  expedient  for  ex- 
ceptional times  seems  to  hare  worked  welL  Yet  with  much  that  was  irksome, 
arbitrary,  and  incongruous,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  mode  of  appointing 
the  State  clergy  secured  so  beneficial  a  result.  So  far  as  he  could  Cromweli 
establifthed  perfect  religious  toleration  ;  the  exceptions  being  that  be  inte^ 
dieted  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  the  employment  of  clergymen  as 
sehoolmaaters-^probably  for  political  rather  than  for  reli^oua  reasons. 
The  appointments  to  lirings  were  made  irrespeetiTO  of  ecdesiasticsl 
differences — Presbyterians  and  Independents  being  alike  ohosen  as  bene- 
fices became  Tacant ;  and  it  would  appear  that  as  long  as  it  was  diseoonected 
from  political  intrigue  Episcopalian  worship  was  winked  at.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  judge  the  actual  measures  of  Cromwell  by  the  possi- 
bilities  of  a  normal  state  of  things,  much  more  by  the  enlightenment  in  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  which  two  subsequent  centuries  haye  brought  to  oorselyes. 
Instead  of  demurring  because  we  find  some  things  incompatible  with  modem 
theories  the  marrel  is  that  this  remarkable  man  was  so  far  in  adyance  of  hissge. 

Politically,  England  was  ruled  by  ten  major-generals — each  a  kind  of 
lieutenant-goyemor  oyer  the  district  assigned  to  him;  and  the  whde 
realm  was  placed  under  martial  law;  Cromwell's  sufficient  yindication 
being  his  own  characteristic  apology,  "If  not  good,  yet  beet."  To  a 
great  extent,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  affairs  necessarily  came 
under  the  jnritdiotion  of  these  military  majors — such  must  oyer  be  the  fste 
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oft  Ctoeh  that  if  in  secular  alliauoe  with  the  State— and  Papistst  Epiaoo- 
palluifi,  and  Anabaptists  were  sharply  looked  ai^er.  The  goyernmeut  of  the 
major-generals  soon  became  intolerable»  and  Cromwell  called  a  second 
Parliament^  which  met  in  September,  1656.  In  his  opening  speech 
Cromveli  sajB»  concerning  his  commission  of  Triers,  "We  have  settled 
verj  much  of  the  business  of  the  Ministry."  *'  If  I  have  anything  to  rejoice 
in  before  the  Lord  in  this  world  as  having  done  any  good  service  it  is  this  s 
There  hath  not  been  such  a  service  in  Bngland  since  the  Christian  religion 
▼as  perfect  in  England."  Many  ecclesiastical  questions,  such  as  "  Tithes,"  and 
*'  Sabbath  Observance,"  came  before  the  House,  and  throughout  we  see  the 
vise  liberality  of  OromweU's  views,  and  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  modified 
the  less  enlightened  views  of  all  parties.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  February,  1658,  Cromwell's  ecclesiastical  legislation  ends ;  to  the 
general  charaoteristics  of  which  Mr.  Stoughton  devotes  an  interesting  and 
instnictive  chapter.  On  the  3rd  of  September  his  great  spirit  passed  away 
— hnmbly,  trustfully,  devoutly  committing  itself  to  the  Saviour.  Mr. 
Stoughton  relates  at  length  the  conversations  and  incidents  of  the  last  days 
of  hia  life.  He  must  be  bitterly  blinded  by  prejudice  who  does  not  recog- 
nise in  Cromwell  a  sincere,  manly,  and  profound  piety,  not  without  its 
qnalifications  and  its  fluctuations,  but  yet  a  pervading  and  regulating  power 
of  his  whole  life. 

Mr.Stoughton's  historical  narrative  properly  ends  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
Becoad  Protectorate  Parliament,  with  the  exception  of  a  chapter  at  the  close 
of  the  volume,  which  narrates  the  history  of  Cromwell's  death ;  but  chapters 
ire  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  different  religious  bodies  during  the  Protec- 
torate—Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  the  Mystics 
ud  Quakers*  Ac, — in    which,  after  a  brief  sketch  of  the    distinctive 
eccleaiaaticism  of  each,  its  representative  men  sit  for  their  portraits.   Some 
&eorei  of  Commonwealth  notabilities  are  thus  made  to  contribute  to  a 
picture  gallery  of  great  interest  and  completeness,  materials  for  which 
hare  been  gathered  with  great  research,  and  from  all  conceivable  sources ; 
from  which,  if  space  permitted,  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  cull  speci- 
mens.   Chapters  concerning  the  Universities,  social  religious  life,  colonial, 
&nd  continental  churches  are  also  added.     Here,  as  indeed  everywhere 
throughout  the  volumes,  we  see  indications  of  patient  researches  among 
the  treasures  of  the  State  Paper  Office,  which  are  throwing  so  much  fresh 
l-ght  upon  our  history.    Almost  every  page  is  lit  up  by  some  touch  of 
contemporary  record  or  comment.    Mr.  Stoughton  has  employed  in  his 
hiatory  materials  hitherto  altogether  unknown,  or  but  scantily  used  by  the 
historian;  and  this  is  its  great  value.    The  events  which  he  records  are,  of 
course,  the  common  property  of  all  historians;   the  characters  that  he 
delineates  have  been  frequently  studied ;  there  is  but  little  of  substantial 
incident  to  be  discovered ;  but  Mr.  Stoughton  estimates  both  events  and 
i&en  in  the  light  of  much  contemporary  evidence,  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  their  illustration.     Hence  his  judgments  sometimes  differ  from 
those  of  previous  historians,  and,  generally,  they  modify  their  extreme  party 
estimates.    He  finds  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.    Laud  and  Strafford 
fiiid  some  favour  in  his  sight,  and  Cromwell  and  Vane  are  not  faultless. 
^  feeling  of  a  fresh  independent  judicial  estimate,  informed  by  much 
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fresli  evidence,  often  indirect  and  incidental,  is  continually  excited  by  tlie 
perusal  of  these  volumes.  Mr.  Stoughton  has  written  for  us  tlie  Ecclesias- 
tical History^ of  the  Commonwealth,  according  to  the  light  which  the  most 
recent  researches,  his  own  and  others,  have  thrown  upon  it.  To  say  that  in 
future  years,  when  further  researches  have  furnished  further  evidence,  this 
history  will  have  to  be  written  again,  is  saying  only  that  no  history  can  be 
final  until  human  knowledge  is  perfect,  and  until  human  genius  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  use  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  thankful  to  every  historian 
who  uses  the  lights  of  the  present  to  educate  and  prepare  for  tlie  greater 
wisdom  of  the  future. 

As  I  am  writing  in  the  first  person,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes  has  been  to  me  a  peculiar  pleasure.  The  fragrance 
of  the  East  comes  from  them ;  they  recall  snatches  of  conversation  in  the 
solitudes  of  Sinai,  in  the  desert  of  the  wanderings,  by  camp  fires,  and  on 
monotonous  marches — our  camels  side  by  side,  on  the  uplands  of  Gralilee,  or 
on  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  when  travel  was  beguiled  by  unfoldings  of  literary 
purposes,  discussions  of  difficulties,  histories  of  research,  and  the  discoveries 
in  which  they  had  resulted.  And  now  that  my  friend  and  fellow-traveller 
has  concluded  the  labours  of  six  long  years,  and  has  embodied  in  these 
volumes  the  conclusions  which  he  has  patiently  reached,  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
some  sort  of  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  a  work  in  which,  during  its 

construction,  I  thus  became  interested. 

Hbvbt  Allok. 


IN   CHRIST,   LIKE   CHRIST,   WITH   CHRIST, 

LoBD,  I  believe  that  Thou  hast  died 

My  soul  from  death  to  free ; 
And  faith  in  Thee,  the  Crucified, 

Bids  all  my  terrors  flee. 
I  tremble  not,  for  Thou  dost  hide 

My  guilty  soul  in  Thee. 

And  daily,  Lord,  I  strive  to  make 

My  faith  and  life  agree, 
The  power  of  reigning  sin  to  break ; 

But  daily  still  I  see 
Presh  depths  of  sin ;  when  shall  I  wake, 

And  find  myself  like  Thee. 

The  cross  I  bear,  the  cup  I  drink. 

Bitter  and  sharp  must  be ! 
Help  me,  O  Thou  who  didst  not  shrink 

From  cross  or  cup  for  me. 
Lest  I  too  often  sign  and  think. 

Ah  1  when  in  Heaven  with  Thee. 

Let  me  not  murmur  at  Thy  will, 

But  wait  Thy  just  decree ; 
Knowing,  if  I  my  task  fulfil. 

And  in  Thee,  like  Thee  be  : 
Let  but  this  beating  heart  be  still. 

And  I  am  Thus  with  Thee. 
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Mb.  Sllis  was  amongst  the  reiy  earliest  of  our  missionary  brethren  to 
present  to  the  world  records  of  missionary  enterprise,  in  a  form  such  as 
might  attract  the  attention  of  literary  and  scientific  men.  His  *'  Polynesian 
Seseazches''  won  for  him  a  high  place  amongst  those  English  trayellers 
who  are  capable  of  observing  nature  and  mankind  with  a  scientific  eye,  and 
of  recording  with  a  literary  pen  what  they  have  so  seen.  His  subsequent, 
and  indeed,  still  recent  work  on  Madagascar,  secured  for  him  still  higher 
honour;  and  the  yaluable  information  which  it  contains  respecting  the 
nstnral  history  of  the  island,  and  especially  its  botanical  productions, 
must  permanently  secure  for  that  Yolume  a  position  of  importance  in  the 
literature  relating  to  scientific  enterprise* 

"l£adagascaf  Berisited^  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  and  it  is  with 
equal  surprise  and  pleasure  that  we  find  our  beloved  friend,  now  so  far 
adrsnced  in  life,  and  after  having  undergone  the  labour  and  fatigue  of 
foreign  travel  in  no  ordinary  degree,  still  so  fresh  and  vigorous  both  as  to 
thought  and  style — ^with  such  vivid  remembrances  of  what  he  has  seen, 
and  with  such  ability  for  committing  those  remembrances  to  paper.  There 
appears  no  abatement  whatever  of  energy  and  liveliness  in  his  ideas  or 
his  phraseology ;  with  easy  unaffected  flowing  diction  he  puts  us  in  pos- 
tession  of  his  impressions  and  his  opinions ;  and  the  reader  is  pleasantly 
led  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  narrative,  to  find  something  to 
instraet  and  interest  him  upon  almost  eveiy  page. 

"  Madagascar  Bevisited,"  is  more  strictly  of  a  missionary  character  than 
the  former  work. 

"My  former  visits  to  Madagascar,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  *'were  visits  of 
observation  and  inquiry,  which  tbe  government  of  that  day  restricted  to 
the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and  over  which  they  exercised  the  strictest 
sureillance.  I  could  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  Christians  without 
danger  of  inconvenience  to  myself,  and  more  imminent  peril  to  them ;  and 
1  had  few  opportunities  for  observing  much  beyond  the  aspects  of  nature, 
the  productions  of  the  country,  or  the  more  common  usages  of  the  people. 
Mj  last  visit,  which  was  also  my  longest  residence,  was  one  of  action ;  my 
business  was  with  the  people,  and  left  me  no  time  or  opportunity  for  any- 
thing besides.  But  though  I  added  little  to  my  knowledge  of  the  botanical 
or  other  treasures  of  the  country,  I  became  much  better  acquainted  with 
its  inhabitants,  especially  with  the  numbers,  character,  rank,  and  influence 
of  the  Christians,  as  well  as  with  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Madagascar. 
Mj  mission  was  to  explain  to  the  sovereign  and  the  heads  of  the  people, 
the  object  of  t^e  London  Missionary  Society  in  sending  out  missionaries  to 
Tesome  l^e  work  which  had  been  so  long  interrupted,  and  to  make  the 
requisite  preparations  for  the  expected  teachers.'* 

Much  of  what  is  narrated  in  this  volume  has  in  substance  appeared 
already  in  Mr.  Ellis's  communications  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
daring  his  residence  in  Madagascar*  The  progress  of  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  under  the  reign  of  the  persecuting  queen — descriptions  of  spots 

*  "Madagascar  Bevisited.'*    By  the  lUv.  W.  Ellis.     (Murray,  London.) 
VOL.  XLY.  Q 
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hallowed  by  the  sufferings  and  the  deaths  of  martyrs— the  changes  wronght 
by  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  new  king — ^his  inconsistent  character 
and  remarkable  course  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  Christianity — the  revo- 
lution  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of  his  strange  and  insane  policy, 
his  murder,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  things  rather  friendly 
than  otherwise  to  the  interests  of  our  missions — all  reappear  in  these  pages. 
But  they  are  here  still  more  carefully  described,  and  are  rendered  addition- 
ally interesting  by  the  notice  of  circumstances  previously  unknown,  and  by 
their  being  all  placed  in  due  proportions  of  relative  importance  to  other 
incidents  and  transactions. 

We  have  read  the  book  with  much  pleaaure,  and  have  been  especially 
gratified  by  the  description  of  Mr.  Ellis's  journey  to  the  capital— his  first 
Sunday  in  Antananarivo — the  Tarpeian  Bock,  where  the  martyrs  were 
slain — the  autobiography  of  one  of  those  Christian  heroes  who  *'  hazarded 
their  lives  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus" — the  funeral  of  the  late  queen 
— the  preachings  in  the  late  king's  house — the  visit  of  the  Bishop  of 
Mauritius — ^the  coronation — ^the  entertainment  of  their  majesties  Badamt 
and  his  consort  in  the  simple  abode  of  the  missionary — ^the  religious 
services  held  by  the  nussionaries  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  the  numerous  converts.  We  have  space  for  only  two 
extracts— one  exhibiting  Madagascar  as  it  was,  the  other,  Madagascar  as  it  is. 

Christians  in  chains,  p.  65.—"  The  ring  which  I  brought  home  had  been 
worn  round  the  neck  of  an  eminent  Christian.  His  father  was  a  Christian 
and  died  in  chains ;  two  of  his  sisters  also  were  Christians,  and  they  died 
in  a  similar  manner ;  his  brother  also  wore  such  fetters  for  four  years,  and 
through  the  mercy  of  G-od  survived,  the  only  one  out  of  a  whole  family  of 
martyrs  who  lived  through  the  ordeal.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  iorviTing 
sufferers,  helpless,  emaciated,  bed-ridden,  with  scars  and  wounds  in  their 
flesh,  but  with  peace,  hope,  joy,  glory  in  their  souls.  I  never  heard  from 
them  a  single  expression  of  vindictive  feeling,  or  of  any  wish  for  evil  to 
come  to  those  who  had  inflicted  all  this  torture  upon  them.  They  might 
have  averted  all  this  suffering  in  the  beginning,  if  they  would  hare 
renounced  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  would  have  been  clothed 
with  honour,  enriched  with  gifts,  and  raised  to  distinction.  At  any  period 
of  their  sufferings,  at  any  hour,  they  might,  on  these  conditions,  have  been 
instantly  relieved ;  but  ikej  refused  relief  at  such  a  price.  They  suffered 
on  and  on,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  until  death  brought 
them  deliverance,  'enduring  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible/  and  'not 
accepting  deliverance,'  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  and  more  glorious 
resurrection." 

Christians  in  freedom  keeping  Christmas^  p.  360. — "  During  the  season  of 
persecution,  the  Christians  had  been  accustomed,  if  practicable,  to  observe 
Christmas  Day  as  a  season  of  rejoicing;  and  since  the  accession  of 
Badama  it  had  been  a  season  in  which  tokens  of  remembrance  were 
exchanged,  and  social  and  religious  gatherings  were  arranged.  For  the 
former  of  these  purposes  it  was  even  observed  by  some  who  were  not 
Christians.  As  ^Christmas  Day  approached  this  year,  the  heads  of  the 
Chrislians  expressed  a  wish  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  queen,  and  her 
majesty  signified  her  pleasure  to  receive  them. 
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"  Earlj  in  the  morning  of  that  day  the  congregations  assembled  in  their 
reapectire  chapels.  The  places  were  all  crowded,  though  the  serrices  were 
finislied  soon  after  eight  o'clock.  (I  heard  that  some  of  the  people  had 
ilept  in  the  chapel  all  night,  to  be  snre  of  a  place  in  the  morning.)  As 
soon  88  the  serrices  were  oyer,  the  people  proceeded,  some  of  them  singing 
aa  thej  went,  to  Andohalo,  the  place  of  public  assemblies.  I  had  gone 
borne  for  some  refreshment,  when,  before  nine  o'clock,  a  messenger 
brought  word  that  the  Christians  were  assembled,  and,  in  company  with 
lome  of  the  missionaries,  I  proceeded  to  the  place  of  gathering.  On  our 
way  we  met  the  prime  minister  and  some  of  the  nobles  going  to  the  palace  ; 
bat  the  road  was  so  thronged  with  Christians,  that  their  bearers  oould  with 
difficulty  pass  through  the  crowd. 

"On  reaching  Andohalo,  an  animating  spectacle  presented  itself.  On 
the  slightly  elerated  sides,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  centre  of  this 
natural  amphitheatre  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  not  fewer,  certainly, 
tb&n  seven  thousand  Christians  were  assembled.  Some  were  standing  or 
leisurely  walking  to  and  fro,  others  sitting  under  umbrageous  and  fruit- 
beiring fig-trees.  Fathers  and  mothers,  with  their  children,  were  there; 
yoaog  men  and  maidens,  pastors  and  their  spiritual  flocks,  all  in  their 
boliday  attire.  All  seemed  perfectly  at  ease  and  conscious  of  security, 
vhile  the  grateful  joy  of  the  heart  seemed  to  beam  in  every  countenance, 
and  find  utterance  in  erery  greeting. 

"While  the  leaders  of  the  Christians  were  arranging  the  several  com- 
panies, we  proceeded  through  the  crowded  way  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Isrge  palace,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  Christians  walking  four 
abreast.  Among  their  front  ranks  were  civil  and  military  officers  of  the 
IStk  and  14th  Honours,  officers  of  the  palace  wearing  their  broad  pink 
ribbons,  as  well  as  others  of  lower  rank,  mingled  with  pastors,  preachers, 
and  deacons,  followed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Christians,  the  men  walk- 
ing first  and  the  women  afterwards.  Joining  with  them,  we  led  the  way 
to  the  palace,  the  general  residence  of  the  queen.  Here  the  Christians 
Mled  every  available  spot  of  ground  in  front  of  the  balustrade,  within 
which  the  royal  seat  was  placed.  The  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
officers  were  ranged  on  the  left ;  the  ladies  in  waiting,  the  ministers  and 
members  of  the  government  on  the  right. 

"  When  the  queen,  who  looked  remarkably  well,  came  out  of  the  palace, 
she  was  welcomed  with  hearty  greetings  by  the  vast  assembly.  As  these 
Bnbsided,  several  parties  of  singers  sang  what  may  be  termed  the  Malagasy 
national  anthem:  a  hymn,  imploring  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  queen. 
An  officer  then  advanced  a  little  in  front  of  the  rest,  tendered  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  Christians  to  her  majesty,  and  presented  the  customary  hasina 
which  the  queen  very  cheerfully  acknowledged.  The  choirs  belonging  to 
the  several  city  congregations,  afterwards  sang,  with  good  effect,  several 
bymns  and  anthems.  Sainimamonjisoa,  an  intelligent,  gifted,  and  influ- 
ential officer,  also  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  prime  minister,  then  stood 
foward,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow-Christians,  addressed  the  queen 
with  much  readiness  and  force,  assuring  her  majesty  of  their  gratitude  for 
their  privileges,  of  their  devotedness  to  the  government,  and  earnest  desire 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  classes.     The  queen  made  a  short  and 
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appTOving  reply,  and  hj  geshurefl  as  well  as  words  assured  the  Tut 
assembly  of  the  satiBfaction  which  their  presence,  and  the  declaration  of 
their  attachment  had  afforded.  The  high  officers  and  other  memben  of 
the  court  appeared  surprised  and  pleased  with  the  singing  of  the  Chris- 
tiana ;  and  after  the  latter  had  sgain  sang  the  national  anthem,  her  majestj 
rose  and  re-entered  the  palace,  about  twelre  o'clock,  ainidst  the  cordial 
greetings  of  the  multitude,  who  then  returned  to  their  respectiTO  homes." 

These  extracts  are  but  a  sample  of  the  interesting  intelligence  with 
which  Mr.  Ellis's  book  abounds,  and  to  all  the  lupporters  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  we  would  especially  commend  the  yolume  aa  a  faithful 
and  heart-stirring  record  of  what  has  been  done  in  Madagascar  by  the 
preachbg  of  ike  GospeL 
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The  End  of  all  Things;  or^  the  Cmning  and  Kingdom  of  Christ 
By  the  Author  of  "  G-od  is  Lore,"  &c.  &c«  Second  and"  Third  Series. 
(London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
We  noticed  the  first  series  of  this  work  soon  after  it  issued  from  the  press. 
Some  time  ago  we  received  the  second  series,  and  now  the  third  is  before 
us,  in  which  the  author  concludes  his  subject.  The  first  series  contains  s 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Millenarianism.  In  the  other  two,  he 
discusses  the  question,  showing  the  riews  entertained  by  writers  of  the 
present  day  belonging  to  the  Millenarian  school,  and  exposing  their  an- 
Bcriptural  character.  The  work  is  written  in  a  nleasing  style ;  some  of  the 
points  are  treated  with  considerable  ability,  and  much  interesting  informa- 
tion is  ffiven  as  to  the  changing  phases  of  this  popular  error  at  the  present 
time.  We  hardly  think,  howeyer,  that  the  writer  does  full  justice  to  his 
subject*  There  are  many  points  in  connection  with  it  on  which  he  touches 
but  slightly,  which  should  nave  had  much  fuller  treatment.  For  example, 
in  commenting  on  the  words  of  St.  Peter — part  of  which  form  the  title  of 
his  work — **  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,'  he  tells  us,  truly  enough,  that 
they  "  cannot  apply  to  the  coming  of  Christ  to  reign  personally  on  earth." 
But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  satisfactory  discussion  of  their  meaning.  The 
author  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  apostle  having  affiirmed  nearlj 
2000  years  ago — "  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand/'  The  late  Dr.  John 
Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  work  on  the  first  of  Peter,  refers  these  words,  we 
think  correctly,  to  the  then  approaching  close  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation— 
the  end  of  the  Jewbh  world.  There  are  many  other  passages  which  the 
author  shows  clearly  enough  afford  no  support  to  M  illenarianism ;  but  he 
fails  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  language  employed.  In  spite,  however, 
of  such  defects,  the  work  is  written  with  great  vigour  and  freshness,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  many. 

The  Sounding  of  (he  Last  Trumpet;  or,  the  Last  Woe*  By  the 
Sev.  John  Cuhhino,  D.D.,  F.S.B.E.,  &c.  &c.  (London:  James  ^*isbet 
and  Co.  1867.) 
Dr.  Cummin  g  is  as  confident  as  ever  in  his  vocation  as  an  interpreter  of 
prophecy.  He  tells  us  that  "  the  interpretations  which  he  has  alreadjr,  at 
great  length,  laid  before  the  Church  and  the  world,  rest  on  foundations 
which  cannot  be  shaken,  and  have  been  vindicated  with  great  and  uq- 
answerable  power  by  the  £ev.  E.  B.  Elliott  in  his  "  Horse  Apocalypticie." 
He  adds  that  "  the  anticipations  expressed  by  him  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
are  now  rapidly  and  undeniably  passing  into  accomplished  facts,"  P;  1« 
Yet  it  is  well  Imown  that  Mr.  lilliott  obuterated  from  subsequent  ediiiona 
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of  his  work  some  things  that  he  advanced  in  the  first.  He  wonld  nnones- 
tioQ&bly  hare  done  more  in  this  way  had  his  life  been  spared,  and  his 
work  continued  in  demand.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  Dr.  Cnrnming's 
own  riews  change  with  the  changing  aspect  of  events.  We  should  like  to 
see  a  catalogue  of  those  anticipations  expressed  by  him  twenty  years  ago 
which  hare  passed  into  accomplished  facts^laced  side  by  side  with  another 
catalogue  of  thoee  which  hare  failed.  We  heard  Dr.  Gumming  say  at  a 
public  meeting,  somewhat  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  he  expected,  on 
getting  Tip  some  morning,  to  hear  that  Kome  had  been  consumed  by 
Tolcanic  nres.  This  has  not  yet  become  fact.  He  told  his  hearers  at 
Crown-court,  about  twelve  years  ago,  that  it  was  possible*  and  not  improb- 
able, that  some  of  them  might  never  die !  He  would  hardly  venture,  we 
imagine,  on  such  a  statement  now.  He  has  long  predicted  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews.  It  has  not  yet  occurred,  though  we  see  it  still  holds  its  place 
in  the  eategoir  of  his  anticipations.  The  volume  now  before  us  resembles 
others  which  have  issued  fh>m  the  good  doctor's  prolific  pen.  There  are 
many,  doubUess,  whom  it  will  interest. 

i  Journey  to  Ashango  Land  and  further  Penetration  into  Equatorial 
Africa,    By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.    (London :  Murray.) 

The  treatment  which  the  author  of  this  volume  received  at  the  hands  of 
certain  critics,  when  he  published  his  '*  Explorations  and  Adventures  in 
Equatorial  Africa,"  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  some  of  our  readers,  and 
it  affords  a  signal  example  of  the  kind  of  injustice  which  is  too  often  inflicted 
hy  ignorant  and  prejudiced  reviewers.  We  protested  against  it  at  the  time, 
and  are  glad  to  find  that  the  only  revenge  cherishea  by  this  eminent 
nainralist  and  traveller  was  the  determination  to  prepare  himself  better  for 
another  journey.  The  results  of  that  new  journey  are  presented  in  the 
Tolmne  now  before  us,  containing  a  mass  of  original  information  relative  to 
the  interior  of  Africa,  which  will  be  found  not  only  of  value  to  the  scientific 
student,  but  of  interest  to  the>  general  reader.  M.  Du  Chaillu  has  seen 
reason  to  modify  his  views  of  some  of  the  habits  of  the  gorilla ;  but  he  gives 
abundant  confirmation  of  his  previous  statements  relative  to  their  savage 
nature,  and  their  habit  of  beating  the  breast.  The  hardships  and  trifds 
through  which  he  passed  were  very  great,  and  they  impart  an  exciting 
character  to  the  relation  of  his  adventures.  We  have  not  space  for  more 
than  this  very  cursory  notice;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  work  one  suited  for  our 
ptges,  since  it  does  not  pretend  to  any  religious  character,  but  only  describes 
tlie  geography  and  natural  history  of  the  country  explored,  with  an  account 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives.  Those  habits  and  customs,  how- 
eyer,  are  such  as  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  missionaries  to  civilize  as 
veil  as  Christianize  the  people.  As  Mr.  Ellis's  book  shows  what  has  been 
done,  this,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  sentences  at  the  end,  unfavourable  to 
misaionaiy  enterprise,  shows  what  requires  to  be  done. 

Podwript  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Micah,  the  Priest-Maker.     By 
T.  BiifKET.    (London:  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.) 

The  Town  Life  of  a  Youth  from  the  Country ;  or,  Lemons  from  the 

RiHory  cfJoteph.  (London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
^e  are  glad  Mr.  Binney's  book  on  Eitualism  has  reached  a  second  edition, 
^e  postscript  touches  on  several  points  which  have  been  noticed  Inr  his 
critics,  and  adds  some  additional  words  to  the  original  work  in  the  author's 
forcible  and  trenchant  manner.  We  have  read  the  Lecture  on  Joseph  with 
peat  pleasure.  His  life  is  admirably  sketched,  and  its  lessons  are  aptly  and 
jQdiciously  applied.  In  one  part  there  is  pathos,  in  another  power ;  here 
shrewdness  and  humour,  there  solemn  renection  and  appeal.  Wo  only 
regret  that  the  lecture  closes  so  abruptly.  We  hope  to  see  it  in  a  completed 
loruL 
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BST.  JOHN  ANDERSON. 

Mb.  Andbbfon  van  born  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1797,  in  the  quiet 
town  of  Bumham  Market,  I9orfolk.  Both  of  his  parents  were  eminently 
pious.  On  the  day  of  his  birth  his  saintly  father  offered  a  special  prayer, 
that  if  it  were  Grod's  will,  the  infant  might  be  permitted  to  become  a 
minister  of  the  gospel ;  a  prayer  whose  answer  tne  good  old  man  was 
spared  many  years  to  witness. 

In  his  early  youth,  Mr.  Anderson  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Ser. 
Alexander  Creak,  of  Bumham,  afterwards  of  Great  Yarmouth ;  and  the 
ministry  of  this  good  man  was  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  a  knowledge 
of  Christ.  He  joined  the  church  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1816,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  admitted  into  Hoxton  Academy,  setting  aaide  a  very 

fromising  opening  in  business  which  presented  itself  to  him  at  that  time. 
n  1821,  Mr.  Anderson  went  down  to  Market  Basen,  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  commenced  preaching,  first  in  the  theatre,  afterwards  in  a  chapel 
which  was  erected  through  his  exertions.    On  the  29th  of  July,  1824,  he 
was  ordained  as  pastor  oyer  the  newly  formed  church.    In  1826  Mr. 
Anderson  remoyed  to  Dorchester,  where  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
John  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Somerby,  Lincolnshire,  who  still  suryiyes,  with  fire 
daughters  and  one  son,  to  mourn  her  loss.   After  fourteen  years  of  arduooi 
and  successful  labour,  Mr.  Anderson  accepted  an  invitation  to  co-operate 
with  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Eardley,  in  establishing  an  Independent  Church 
at  Caistor,  in  Lincolnshire.    His  efforts  were  eminently  successful,  and  ere 
long  a  neat  chapel  and  schoolroom  were  erected,  and  a  good  congregation 
gathered.     In  1852  Mr.  Anderson  removed  to  Wymondham,  Norfolk, 
where  he  laboured  with  untiring  energy  and  zeal  until  his  death;  preaehisg 
three  times  every  Sunday,  and  freouently  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  ministry  ne  was  urged  by  his  relatiyes  to  retire 
from  active  work,  in  consequence  of  his  declining  health,  and  the  fati^e, 
hitherto  unknown,  which  succeeded  his  Sunday's  work.   It  was  long  before 
he  yielded  to  their  affectionate  solicitations ;  so  much  did  he  shrink  from 
what  appeared  to  him  a  life  of  slothful  ease,  and  so  dearly  did  he  love  the 
work  upon  which  his  manly  energies  had  been  spent.    However,  in  the 
soring  of  1866,  he  announced  to  the  church  his  intention  of  resigning  his 
enarge  in  the  course  of  the  summer.    This  announcement  came  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  church ;  so  great  a  hold  had  he  upon  the  affections 
of  all  the  members,  and  so  painful  was  even  the  mention  of  a  separation. 
A  day  was  fixed  to  preach  his  farewell  sermon,  but  increasing  proetratioa 
compeUed  him  to  keep  to  his  room  on  the  appointed  day:  he  hoped, 
however,  to  be  able  to  discharge  his  promise  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
but  his  hopes  were  overruled,  and  he  was  spared  the  pain  of  a  public  fare- 
well  to  his  flock.     His  last  weeks  upon  earth,  were  such  as  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  near  him.    Gradually 
fading  away,  becoming  weaker  every  day,  yet  not  a  single  murmur,  not  a 
whisper  of  complaint.    He  was  like  a  child,  who  after  a  long  separation 
knew  that  he  was  soon  to  see  his  beloved  Father's  face ;  so  full  of  calm 
peaceful  joy,  such  perfect  resignation,  without  a  single  doubt  or  fear.    His 
favourite  hymn,  wnich  he  often  repeated  during  his  last  sickness,  well 
describes  the  frame  of  his  own  mind, — 

••  It  is  Thy  hand,  my  God, 

My  sorrow  comes  from  Thee ; 

I  bow  beneath  the  chastening  rod, 

'Tis  love  that  bruises  me." 

Grradually  the  powers  of  his  strong  mind  gave  way;  yet  even  then  his 

thoughts  ran  in  the  old  familiar  channels.    It  was  about  services  and 

meetings,  and  intended  acts  of  kindness  that  his  mind  wandered.    At  last 
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the  strong  maa  wu  bowed  in  the  presence  of  the  but  enemy*  On  the  6th 
of  September,  1866,  he  calmly  fell  asleep  in  the  blessed  hope  of  the  gospel, 
and  was  remoTed  for  interment  to  Somerby,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  death  was 
felt  to  be  a  common  loss  by  all  his  fellow-townsmen,  sereral  hundreds  of 
whom  followed  his  remains  to  the  railway  station,  where  a  short  seryice 
wu  held  as  well  as  at  the  chapel.  The  testimony  was  nniyersal,  that  he 
had  liyed  and  died  amongst  his  flock  without  a  blemish.  Funeral  sermons 
were  preached  at  the  chapel  by  the  Eey.  P.  Colborne,  at  the  parish  church 
by  the  yicar,  and  at  Burnnam  Market  by  the  Key.  E.  Stally brass. 

His  end  was  in  nerfect  keeping  with  his  whole  life.  Like  a  yeteran 
eoldier  he  fell  in  mil  armour  upon  the  battle  field;  quickly  translated 
from  sendee  on  earUi  to  the  nooler  and  more  perfect  seryice  of  heayen. 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  they  rest 
from  their  labours  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 


ISiarg  of  tift  Cfjurcfies. 

Feb.  3. — ^Hyde,  near  Manchester.  A  thanksgiying  seryice  was  held  to 
celebrate  the  extinction  of  the  debt  of  £800. 

FebmaTy  12. — Twickenham.  The  chapel  was  re-opened,  af1«r  enlarge- 
ment and  improyement.  The  Key.  P.  Hood  nreached,  and  the  seryices 
were  continued  the  two  following  Sabbaths  by  the  Beys.  D.  Thomas, 
B.D.,  G.  H.  Jackson,  the  pastor,  and  S.  McAll. 

February  13. — ^New  North  Boad  Congregational  Church.  The  memorial 
stone  of  a  new  chapel  was  laid  by  S«  Morley,  Esq.  The  Beys.  A. 
McAuslane,  Dr.  Baleigh,  J.  Boyle,  the  pastor,  Mr.  Mullens,  and  others  took 
part  in  the  engagements  of  the  day. 

February  17. — ^The  South  Islmgton  and  Fentonyille  British  School 
fiooms,  Barnsbury,  were  opened  for  Sunday  eyening  seryices  by  the  New 
College  Preaching  Station  Committee,  formea  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
Mission  Stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

February  18. — ^Winlaton,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  The  Bey.  G.  Keel, 
late  of  Jedburgh,  was  recognized  pastor  of  the  church.  The  Beys.  J.  C. 
Geikie,  6.  Stewart,  and  A.  Jack  conducted  the  seryices. 

February  19. — Booking.  The  Bey.  G-.  B.  Biley,  of  Cheshunt  College,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church.  The  Bey.  H.  Allon  gaye  the  charge,  and 
the  Bey.  W.  Cuthbertson,  B.A^,  preached  to  the  church  and  congregation. 
The  Beys.  6.  Wilkinson,  J.  B.  Thomson,  W.  Steer,  W.  Dayids,  A.  €k>od- 
rich,  J.  Mostyn,  Dr.  Eyans,  and  others  took  part. 

Febmary  20.— St.  Helen  s.  The  ordination  of  the  Bey.  W.  G.  Border  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  new  church  at  Peasley  Cross  took  place.  The  Beys. 
B.  J.  Ward,  J.  Belly,  J.  A.  Macfayden,  M.A.,  J.  Gwytner,  J.  B.  Brown, 
sad  £•  Mellor,  conducted  the  seryices. 

February  21. — Cleyedon.  The  Bey.  F.  Shaw  was  recognized  pastor  of 
the  church  in  this  town.  The  Beys.  B.  E.  May,  P.  Thompson,  M.A.,  B.  C. 
Pritchett,  8.  Hebditch,  J.  Morris,  J.  Victor,  and  Messrs.  Butler    and 

F.  Wills  took  part  in  the  seryices  held  on  the  occasion. 

NorwicL    The  Bey.  G.  S.  Barrett,  B.A.,  was  ordained  pastor  of 

the  church  meeting  in  Princes-street  Chanel.     The  Beys.  J.  Hallett, 

G.  Gould,  P.  Colborne,  Professor  Newth,  J.  B,  Brown,  B.A.,  and  T.  Foston 
conducted  the  seryices. 

February  22. — Bochdale.  The  congregation  connected  with  St.  Stephen's 
Chnrch  presented  their  pastor,  the  Bey.  E.  C.  Lewis,  with  an  address,  and 
a  purse  of  £300,  to  commemorate  his  fifty-first  birthday,  and  the  twenty- 
eij^hth  year  of  his  pastorate. 

February  24. — Tottington.  The  new  chapel  here  was  opened  with  special 
lerrices.    The  building  nas  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £3,200. 

February  26. — Cambridge.    Seryices  were  held  in  connexion  with  the 
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settlement  of  the  Ber.  A*  Norrii.  The  Bers.  J.  Smith,  G.  Dukes,  MA., 
J.  Dayies,  J.  P.  Campbell,  W.  Martin,  and  other  gentlemen  addressed  the 
assemblies. 

February  27. — ^Northfleet.  A  new  missioa-hall  for  the  poor  in  thif 
locality  was  opened.  The  Beys.  B.  H.  Kluht,  J.  Beaaley,  W.  Emery, 
T.  Wall,  £.  Corke,  8.  Mailer,  and  other  friends  took  part  in  ike  serrices. 

March  4. — Halifax.  A  series  of  seryices  were  held,  commencing  with  a 
prayer  meeting,  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  Sion  Chapel,  and  the  opening  of 
the  new  Sunday  SchooL  The  Beys.  B.  Dale,  J.Fridie,  J.  Parsons,  J.  Hodgson, 
Sir  F.  Crossley,  and  many  other  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  en^agementi. 

March  6. — ^Bawdon.  The  foiudation-stone  of  a  new  school  in  connexion 
with  Benton  Park  Chapel  was  laid,  by  Mr.  H.  Mulligan.  The  Beys.  J.  G. 
Miall,  Professor  Green,  B.  Holmes,  and  W.  B.  Affleck,  took  pari  in  the 
ceremony.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  £1,000. 

■  Bath.  A  recognition  seryioe  was  held  in  connexion  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Bey.  J.  Wills  oyer  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Chspei, 
Vineyards,  Bath.  The  Beys.  W.  Lacy,  H.  Allon,  8.  Hebditoh,  W.  H.  Dyer, 
J.  Bonser,  B.A.,  and  J.  Dayis  took  part  in  the  engagements. 

Cleokheaton.     The  debt  on  Proyidence  Chapel  haying  been 

liauidated  a  meeting  took  place  to  celebrate  the  eyent,  J.  Crossley,  Esq.,  pre- 
siding. The  Beys.  B.  Cuthbertson,  the  pastor,  A.  Mines,  B.A.,  £.  Mellor, 
M.A.,  A.  Bussell,  M.A.,  and  A.  McEwen,  D.D.,  spoke  on  the  occasion. 

March  8.-~SwanBea.  A  new  church  was  formed  in  Walter-street  Chspei, 
Dr.  Bees  and  the  Bey.  D.  Jones,  B.A.,  administering  the  Lord's  Supper. 

March  14. — Great  Berkhampstead.  The  church  in  this  town  was  opened 
for  Diyine  worship,  when  the  Bey.  S.  Martin  preached.  The  seryices  were 
continued  on  the  following  Sunday  by  the  Beys.  B.  Ferguson,  LL.P.,  and 
T.  Snell. 

PASTOBAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  ACCBPTBD. 

The  Bey.  L.  Mann,  of  New  Brighton,  has  accepted  the  inyitation  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  Liscard. 

The  Bey.  J.  Halsey,  of  Hackney  College,  that  of  the  church  at  Anerley. 

The  Bey.  A.  C.  Blake,  of  Western  College,  that  of  the  church  at  I>fsib- 
worth. 

The  Bey.  T.  Stephenson,  of  Eennington,  that  of  the  churoh«  Bordett- 
road,  Stepney. 

The  Bey.  E.  B.  Hickman,  of  WeUs,  that  of  Norley  Chapel,  PlymoutL 

The  Bey.  B.  Berr,  of  Caistor,  that  of  the  church,  Forres,  Scotland. 

The  Bey.  G.  Symonds,  of  Steeple,  that  of  the  church  at  Clare. 

The  Bey.  J.  C.  Geikie,  of  Sunderland,  that  of  the  church  in  Islington 
Chapel,  London, 

The  Bey.  E.  Miller,  B.A.»  of  Tayistock,  that  of  the  church,  Headgste 
Chapel,  Colchester. 

Tne  Bey.  B.  Morgan,  of  Nottingham  College,  that  of  the  ohurc]i«  Brill 
Bucks. 

The  Bey.  B.  Partner,  of  Cotton  End,  that  of  the  church  at  Ongar. 

The  Bey.  J.  S.  Jones,  of  Hey  wood,  Lancashire,  that  of  a  new  church, 
Sunninsdale,  Berks. 

The  Bey.  D.  T.  Jones,  of  Carmarthen  College,  that  of  the  church,  Port 
Tennant,  Swansea. 

BESIOKinONS. 

The  Bey.  J.  D.  Biley  the  pastorate  of  the  church,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Bey.  E.  Walker  that  of  the  co-pastorate  of  the  church,  Eastbink- 
street,  Southport. 

The  Bey.  W.  Hodson  that  of  Lowfold-street  Chapel,  Dartford,  owing  to 
protracted  indisposition. 
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I.— BRITISH  GUIANA  MISSION. 

BT  THS  BIT.  J.   POBEHAKy   BEBBICE. 

Thi  Society's  Missions  in  the  West  Indies  were  commenced  in  the  dap  of 
^lareij,  and  occnpy  important  positions  in  Jaxaica  and  Bbiush  Ouiakji. 
The  former  is  a  lorely  island,  whose  history  has  often  claimed  public  atten- 
tion. The  latter  is  situated  in  that  part  of  South  America  into  which  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  penetrated  in  search  of  the  fabled  £1  Dorado,  whose ''  golden 
capital"  he  hoped  to  conquer. 

BBxnsH  QviAVA.  has  a  frontage  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  of  280 
niilcs.  It  extends  inland  nearly  to  the  Equator,  and  contains  80,000  square 
^es.  The  inhabited  portion,  however,  is  only  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast, 
ssd  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers,  very  flat,  with  a  rich  alluvial  soil, 
^  below  the  level  of  spring  tides.  Drainage  is  consequently  difficult,  and 
knee  arise  intermittent  and  other  fevers,  to  which  oil  dwellers  there  are 
^^bject.  The  interior  of  the  colony,  containing  vast  forests,  extensive 
^^annas,  sand-hills,  and  mountains,  is  almost  unknown.  From  the  nearness 
of  Britiah  Guiana  to  the  Equator,  the  days  and  nights  are  there  of  almost 
^nallength  the  year  through,  and  the  seasons,  as  they  exist  in  England,  are 
for  the  same  reason  entirely  unknown ;  the  year  being  divided  simply  into 
tbe  wet  and  dry  seasons.  From  observations  carefully  recorded  during  a 
Period  of  eleven  years,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  annual  fall  of  rain  varied 
from  six  to  eleven /^^  /  The  monthly  means  of  temperature  for  the  same 
P«iod  show  a  variation  of  only  Ave  degrees,  from  77®  to  82® :  an  equable 
^ni^iatare  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  England. 

BtmsH  OuuiTA  is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Esseqittbo,  Deveraea,  and 
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Bebbics.  The  city  of  Georgetown,  in  Demerara,  is  the  seat  of  GbTemment 
and  principal  port.  New  Amsterdam,  in  Berbice,  is  the  only  other  town. 
A  great  many  villages  have  been  formed  since  emancipation,  some  of  which 
are  of  considerable  size.  Sugar  forms  the  staple  product  of  the  colony,  about 
70,000  tons  being  exported  every  year.  At  the  International  Exhibition, 
in  1862,  the  products  of  British  Guiana,  such  as  sugar,  rum,  molasses, 
cotton,  and  other  fibres,  timber,  furniture,  woods,  medicinal  trees  and 
plants,  etc.,  were  exhibited,  and  amongst  them  was  a  collection  of  140  me* 
dicinal  barks  in  use  amongst  the  Indians  in  the  colony. 

Tho  population  of  British  Guiana  consists  of  persons  from  all  portt  of 
Europe  and  America,  Coolies  from  India,  Chinese,  Africans,  and  Indiana, 
OS  well  as  those  who  have  been  bom  there.  The  total,  according  to  the  last 
census,  was  155,907.  Of  this  number  about  100,000  are  black  or  colonred 
persons ;  25,000  are  Coolies  from  Calcutta  and  Madras,  10,000  Portuguese, 
7000  Indians,  3000  Chinese,  and  2000  are  Europeans. 

The  earliest  efiPort  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  slaves  in  British  Guiana  was 
made  by  two  Moravian  missionaries ;  but,  not  being  permitted  to  preach  it,  they 
retired  into  the  interior,  and  commenced  a  mission  amongst  the  Indians, 
which  flourished  for  many  years.  Kor  were  the  Butch  colonists  much 
better  provided  with  religious  privileges  than  their  slaves ;  for  a  Lutheran 
ChurchinKew  Amsterdam,  and  a  Beformed  Church  in  Essequibo,  a  hundred 
miles  apart,  were  the  only  places  of  worship  in  British  Guiana  when  it 
was  ceded  to  the  English,  and  no  slave  was  suffered  to  defile  them  with  bis 
presence. 

In  1805  a  Wesleyan  missionary  visited  Demerara.  On  his  appearing 
before  the  Governor  he  stated  that  ^'  his  design  was  to  instruct  the  negroes 
in  thie  principles  of  Christianity."  To  which  his  Excellency  replied,  **It' 
that  be  what  you  have  come  to  do,  you  must  go  back ;  I  cannot  let  you  stay 
here."    And  "  back"  he  was  obliged  to  go. 

But  men  are  often  better  than  the  system  under  which  they  live ;  and 
it  was  at  the  request  of  a  slave-owner,  Hermanns  Post,  Esq.,  that  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  were  commenced  in  British  Guiana, 
In  compliance  with  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Post,  the  Directors  sent  the  Rev. 
John  "Wray  to  Demerara,  and  he  had  thus  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
minister  of  the  Gospel  to  the  slaves  therein.  Mr.  "Wray's  first  discourse 
was  founded  on  Luke  xix.  9—*'  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house." 
It  is  impossible  to  realise  now  the  darkness  which  rested  upon  the  minds  of 
the  slaves  then.  A  book  was  to  them  a  mystery,  and  thought  to  be  a  speak- 
ing machine.  Of  the  name  of  Jesus  they  had  never  heard.  "  Ve  know 
nothing  of  God,"  some  of  them  said.    But  God's  love  in  th^  gift  of  His  Son 
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was  to  them  good  news,  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy."  At  tho  close  of  the 
Jinn  1 808,  Mr.  Wray  had  the  happinessW forming  the  first  Christian  Church  of 
the  African  race  in  that  colony.  The  names  of  the  members  arc  worthy  of 
being  placed  on  record,  although  they  provoke  a  smile.  They  were  Eomeo, 
Quamina,  Ned,  Peter,  Curidon,  Damon  Joe,  Cato  "Wilson,  Asia,  Ambcrella, 
Fredrica,  Coomba,  and  Amba.  Nine  years  afkerwards  an  eye-witness 
dt'clared  that  *^  somo  thousands  know  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Ood  and  the 
Saviour  of  Sinners,  and  I  doubt  not  that  some  hundreds  believe  to  the 
fiaring  of  their  souls. 

Application  was  made  to  Mr.  Wray,  in  1813,  to  instruct  the  Crown  slaves 
in  Berbice,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Directors,  he  removed  to  New 
Amsterdam.  Here,  too,  he  had  the  honour  of  forming  the  first  Church  in 
Beibioe,  composed  of  ^'Christian  slaves  and  converted  Africans."  Mr. 
Wraj'g  path  was  beset  with  difficulties,  although  he  was  kind,  conciliatory, 
&nd  pradent.  He  and  his  little  flock  were  the  objects  of  persecution ;  but 
hk  labours  were  greatly  blessed  by  that  Master  whom  he  so  diligently 
served. 

The  opposition  then  existing  to  missionary  labours  was  manifested  in  the 
reception  that  the  Bev.  John  Smith  met  with  from  the  Oovemor  in  1817. 
His  Excellency  frowned  upon  him  and  said,  *^  If  ever  you  teach  a  negro  to 
read,  and  I  hear  of  it,  I  will  banish  you  firom  the  colony  immediately."  As 
a  pkflsing  contrast  to  the  above,  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  the  present 
Governor  has  contributed  $200  (£40)  a  year  to  the  Mission  day-schools. 

But  days  of  darkness  and  trouble  drew  on.  Buxton,  Clarkson,  ^ilber- 
force,  and  others  were  labouring  to  procure  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
Tlicir  efforts  led  to  an  Order  in  Council,  which  was  sent  to  British  Guiana 
and  other  colonies,  providing  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
lUves.  The  planters  were  indignant  at  this  interference  of  the  Home 
(jovcnunent.  At  the  dinner-table,  and  over  their  wine,  they  conversed 
^pon  the  subject.  Their  conversation  was  greedily  devoured  by  the  listen- 
^g,  deeply  interested  slaves.  The  news  spread  among  them  "  that  some- 
thing good  had  come  out  for  ihem.^*  This  something,  ere  long,  grew  in 
their  imagination  to  be  Fbxkdom  !  The  local  government  did  not  publish 
the  new  law,  whilst  the  slaves  were  treated  worse  than  before.  These  things 
^»1  to  the  insuireotion  of  1823. 

Hr.  Smith  was  arrested  for  not  having  complied  with  a  proclamation 
^^^^  all  able-bodied  white  men  to  arms.  He  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  con- 
°s^  in  the  upper  room  of  a  house,  which  still  exists,  for  seven  weeks.  AU 
uiteitouise  with  Mends  was  forbidden,  and  writing  materials  denied.  He 
^^^  then  tried  by  court  martial  on  the  charge  of  having  inttigated  the  slavee  to 
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rebel  I  After  his  so«called  trial,  he  was  compelled  to  draw  a  bill  of  ezclutnge 
on  the  Society  for  the  expenses  that  had  been  incurred.  On  that  bill  he 
wrote,  in  very  small  characters,  ^'2  Cor.  iy.  8,  9.''  He  died  in  prison. 
Two  hours  before  daylight  the  following  morning  he  was  buried.  Mis. 
Smith  was  not  allowed  to  follow  her  husband's  remains  to  the  grave. 
The  exact  spot  where  John  Smith,  the  martyr  missionary  of  Danenia,  Ilea 
buried  no  one  knows  but  God,  in  whose  sight  the  death  of  His  isints  is 
precious. 

Brighter  days  wore  to  follow.  The  question  of  emancipation  progreised,  and 
resulted  in  the  apprentioeship  system  in  1834,  and  complete  freedom  in  1838. 
On  both  these  oocasions  the  band  of  missionaries  wasincreased,  the  newlabourers 
entering  with  zeal  into  a  field  prepared,  to  some  extent,  for  them  by  those  vho 
had  already  laboured  therein.  Chapels  were  bmlt,  day  and  Sunday  sohoolswere 
organised,  and  children  and  adults  taught  therein.  Since  then,  the  colony  has 
been  divided  into  parishes,  and  religion  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  state.  The 
Episcopal  Church  has  its  bishop,  archdeacon,  rectors,  and  curates;  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  had  certain  parishes  allotted  to  it ;  and  all  these 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  ministers  (except  the  bishop)  aro  paid  out  of  the 
general  taxation  of  the  colony.  The  Boman  Catholic  Church  also  receires 
8000  dollars,  and  the  Wcsleyan  Church  4000  dollars  a  year  from  the  same 
source.  From  the  efforts  of  all  denominations  British  Ghiiana  is  now  as  well 
supplied  with  places  of  worship  and  the  ordinances  of  religion  as  an  Engliih 
town.  A  wonderful  change  since  the  time  when  only  two  places  of  worship 
existed,  into  which  <' neither  slaves  nor  dogs  were  admitted." 

The  Society  has  now  eight  European  and  two  Native  missionaried  in 
British  Guiana.  These  have  the  care  of  twenty  churches,  containing  29%9 
members.  These  church-members,  together  with  the  congregatioim  wor- 
shipping with  them,  contributed  £3631  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  in 
1865.  The  scholars  attending  the  Sunday-schools  exceed  four  thousand. 
The  twenty-eight  day  schools  (some  of  which  take  the  Government  grant) 
contain  1758  scholars.  ^'The  Monthly  Hessenger,"  a  periodical  conducted 
by  the  missionaries,  has  a  circulation  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  copies 
monthly.  Besides  which,  a  considerable  number  of  English  pmodicals  and 
books  are  purchased  by  those  whose  parents  were  slaves. 

In  estimating  the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  the  labous  of 
the  Society  in  British  Guiana,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Mission  churches  have  suffered  from  the  degrading 
influences  of  slavery ;  that  slavery  [crushes  all  that  is  pure  and  noble  in 
man,  encourages  every  vice,  and  debases  the  character  of  its  victims;  and 
these  effects  are  not  to  be  uprooted  in  a  single  generation.    Fairly  to  csti- 
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mate  tiie  change  tiiat  baa  taken  place,  wo  need  that  the  first  labourers  should 
Rtom  to  earthy  and,  telling  us  how  things  were  in  their  days,  conunnnicate 
to  us  their  ideas  of  the  results.  Could  they  do  otherwise  than  describe  them 
8s  very  great  ? 

The  members  of  our  Mission  churches  there  have  their  excellencies  and 
defects,  like  those  of  other  lands.  They  do  not  exhibit  that  high-toned, 
enlightened  piety,  and  self-denying  zeal,  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
Engjand ;  nor  ought  we,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  expect  it. 
But  genuine  sincere  piety  does  exist,  and  makes  itself  apparent  ia  various 
ways,  making  the  missionary's  heart  glad.  They  could  bear  comparison 
with  Christiaiis  in  this  country,  moving  in  a  similar  grade  of  life  to  them- 
selves. A  great  advance  has  been  made  since  slavery  was  abolished.  The 
villages  tiiat  have  been  formed,  the  improvement  in  their  clothing,  the 
possession  of  an  elementary  education  by  the  younger  portion  of  the  com- 
munity,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages,  and  the  contributions  to 
ihe  sanctuary,  all  bear  witness  to  this.  *Yet  much,  very  much  indeed, 
f^niains  to  be  accomplished  before  they  become  all  that  their  warmest  friends 
desire. 


n.-MEETIN(J  OF  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  DIRECTORS. 

1.  The  usual  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  town  and  country  Directors  was  held 
at  thelfiasion  House  on  Tuesday,  March  12th,  1867,  J.  K.  Welch,  Esq.,  in  the 
cliaii.  There  were  present  nineteen  Directors  from  London,  and  twenty-seven 
from  the  country,  together  with  the  three  Secretaries. 

2.  After  prayer  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

3.  The  Eev.  Db.  Tidhan  attended  the  meeting,  and  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  ihe  Chairman  and  the  Directors  present.  Li  reply,  referring  to  one  por- 
tion of  the  minutes  read,  Dr.  Tidman,  in  a  few  earnest  words,  thanked  the 
l^inotoTs  for  the  kind  and  generous  provision  which  they  bad  proposed,  and 
wHch  the  friends  of  the  Sodety  had  now  made  for  him  in  his  enforced  retire- 
^ut  from  those  active  duties  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  so  many  years. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  Sfeoial  Delegates  to  the  Board  of  Directors  having 
been  brought  under  consideration,  after  lengthened  discussion  it  was  resolved : 
That  a  Committee  be  appointed,  containing  sixteen  members,  with  the  officers  of 
^  Booisty,  to  oonsider  that  relation,  and  to  indicate  the  best  means  of 
'^odoing  their  periodical  meetings  useful  and  effective. 

d*  The  RxpOBT  of  the  Special  Delegates  assembled  that  day  was  read  as 

follows  :— 

''  (1.)  The  Special  Delegates  assembled  this  morning,  having  gone  carefully 
^^^^i^^  the  minutes  of  the  ]last  half-year,  cannot  but  tender  to  the  Directors  an 
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expression  of  tkeir  sympathy  with  them  in  the  present  peculiarly  trying  pod* 
tion  of  the  Sooiety,  The  removal  of  some  iralued  missionaries  by  death,  and 
the  premature  return  of  others  from  fields  of  labour  where  they  were  expected 
to  render  important  service  in  doing  the  work  of  GK>d ;  the  small  number  of 
candidates  applying  to  be  employed  in  missionary  service,  and  the  veiy  mode- 
rate literary  qualifications  of  those  who  offer  themselves  for  the  work ;  together 
wiih  the  rtate  of  financial  deficiency  and  embarrassment  now  apprehended, 
combine  in  the  production  of  a  crisis  which  cannot  but  awaken  deep  amdetyin 
the  minds  of  all  sincere  friends  of  the  Society.  At  such  a  time  the  Delegates 
deem  it  specially  important  that  the  eyes  of  the  Society  should  be  unto  Qod, 
whose  sufficiency  alone  can  meet  the  exigencies  of  its  present  condition.  They 
therefore  regard  with  deep  interest  the  meeting  for  £8P£CIAI<  uxtted  fbateb, 
recently  held  at  the  tflaeiou  House,  and  ainoerely  hope  that  the  spirit  of  that 
assembly  may  be  caught,  and  its  example  followed  by  the  .Churches  in  ereiy 
pajrt  of  the  country. 

**  (2.)  The  Delegates  recognize  with  pleasure  the  efforts  airead^  made  by 
the  Directors  to  carry  out  some  of  the  practical  suggestions  made  by  the  Sfeciai 
Committee  appointed  last  year,,  and  learn  with  satisfaction  that  others  are 
under  present  considpation  with  a  view  ta  thoi^r  being  acted  upon  as  soon  as 
convenient. 

<'  (3.)  The  Delegates,  admitting  the  importance  of  one  of  these  suggestions 
applying  directly  to  themselves,  regret  their  inability  to  act  upon  it  to-day. 
They  have  found  it  impossible,  in  the  limited  time  allotted  to  their  meeting,  bo 
far  to  take  into  '  consideration  the  finaitclaJi  pboobess  of  the  Sooiety  from 
time  to  time,*  as  to  bring  up  any  well-considered  statement  that  might  be  help- 
ful to  the  Directors,  or  truly  explanatory  of  the  Society's  financial  position  in 
comparison  with  former  years.  And,  on  this  account,  we  respectfully  suggest 
the  desirableness  of  the  delegates  coming  together  on  the  Monday  evening  prior 
to  the  half-yearly  meeting,  as  well  as  on  Tuesday  morning. 

"  (4.)  The  Delegates  record  their  approbation  of  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  Directors  (in  one  of  their  recent  Indian  resolutioins)^  that  the  wnx>ws  of 
NATIVE  FASTOBS  AND  TEAGHEBS  connected  with  the  Society  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  continued  and  systematic  effort  of  the  native  churches,  and  not 
received  upon  the  fund  for  the  widows  of  European  missionaries. 

*'  (5.)  Thet  are  also  pleased  with  the  instruction  sent  out  by  the  Directors 
to  missionaries  in  Central  Africa  to  abstain  conscientiously  and  uniformly 
from  all  tbading  TBANSAcnONS  with  ar  view  to  personal  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. 

<*  (6.)  Thet  desire  still  further  to  say  that  they  deem  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  to  obtain  a  medical  cebtificate  in  the  case  of  every  missionary  and  bi^ 
wife  immediately  befobe  their  defabtube  from  England  to  enter  upon  the 
work  to  which  they  have  been  appointed,  as  exceedingly  important.  Becent 
instances  show  the  wisdom,  if  they  do  not  reveal  the  necessity,  of  adopting^tbis 
rule. 

'*  (7.)  The  Delegates,  in  common  with  all  memberB  of  the  80010(7,  rejoice 
in  the  improvement  granted  by  God's  blessing  to  the  health  of  their  venerable 
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friend,  the  Bev.  Dr.  ISdmaA,  and  leam  with  gratitude  that  he  is  again  able, 
occasioDAlly,  to  Tifiit  the  HiBsion  Honito  and  take  hifl  place  at  the  Board. 

(Signed)       **Jah£sCahpsell,  Chairman. 

"  JOHK  Qlendexning,  Secretary,^* 

6.  Alter  the  adoption  of  this  Iteport,  the  nsTAKCiAl.  statement  to  the  end  of 
Febrnary  was  presented,  showing  the  great  addition  made  to  the  Society's 
expenditure,  especially  in  India  and  China,  and  the  serious  deficiency  appre- 
hended at  the  close  of  the  official  year.  A  general  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  many  delegates  took  part,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  fuller  effect 
should  be  given  to  the  system  of  district  secretaries ;  greater  attention  paid  to  the 
organisation  of  the  ausHariee;  and  the  missionary  prayer  meetings  revived. 
The  meeting  was  closed  by  special  prayer :  the  Bev.  G.  WnJCiKSOK,  of  Chelms- 
ford, leading  the  devotions  of  the  Board,  and  entreating  that  in  all  its  interests, 
its  spiritual  life,  its  numerous  agencies,  the  Society  may  enjoy  an  increased 
oQtpouing  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit. 


ni.— NORTH  INDIA.— CALCUTTA. 

Thb  diy  of  Caloutta  ib  the  capital  of  the  Kngliwh  empire  in  India.  It  is  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  Hoogly,  at  a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
is  a  veiy  compact  city,  about  a  mile  deep  and  seven  mUcs  long,  and  covers  a  space  of 
eight  squime  miles.  The  streets  are  straight  and  well  placed,  but  a  laive  number  am  very 
BAiTDw.  The  oity  is  a  mass  of  houaes,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  twenty  thou- 
sud  English  and  five  hundred  thousand  natives.  The  suburbs  are  also  densely  peopled, 
and  contain  probably  two  hundred  thousand  more.  Bhowaiiipore  is  the  principal 
suburb  at  the  south  end  of  Calcutta,  and  is  a  complete  town  in  itself,  containmg  iiity 
thouand  tieo^e.  Half  a  mUe  beyond  it  is  the  g^eat  Hindu  temple  of  Kauguat.  Tbe 
Society's  Mission  was  commenced  in  Bhowanipore  in  1838.  It  contains  a  native  Church 
with  seventy  members,  under  the  charge  of  an  ordained  native  pastor,  the  Rev.  Svrjo- 
KuiiAR  Ghose  ;  a  Clttistian  village,  with  about  two  hundred  pex«ona ;  Mission  houses, 
containing  three  Mission  families ;  and  the  Institution  forgiving  Natives  a  high  Chris- 
tian Education  in  the  English  and  Beimidi  langua^.  The  Institution  had  last  year  595 
^'hoian  afld  sixty  oalleg»  atudentfc  The  Institatioa  has  just  been  improved  by  the  ensc- 
tion  of  two  new  class-rooms  and  a  small  lecture-halL  The  branch  school  at  Behala, 
fonr  miles  to  the  south-west,  contains  170  scholars.  The  elder  missionaries  are  the  Bev. 
Messrs.  Stobrow,  Johnson,  Ashton,  and  Paystc.  Three  younger  brethren,  the 
K«v.  Messrs.  ^axu>b»  8latbr»  and  Wilkihs^  reached  Calcutta  at  the  close  of  last 
jrear. 


1.  LSTTSE  FROM  BSY.  J.  P.  ASHTOIT.     JaK.  6th,  1867. 

*'  In  looking  back  npon  the  last  year,  there  has  been  mnoh  to  enconrage  ns, 
tt  yon  win  learn  .  from  the  Bengal  Anadliary  Beporti  There  haTe  been 
discouragements,  snch  as  Anghore's  deserting  ns  f or  a  short  time,  the  apos- 
W  <rf  two  of  those  who  were  baptized,  and  the  slight  falling  off  in  the  attend- 
uice  at  the  Institntion  dnring  the  months  when  the  scarcity  cansed  by  the 
'anune  prevailed ;  bnt  they  have  been  overbalanced  by  the  enconragements  we 
We  experienced  in  seeing  other  new  converts  remam  steadfast  to  their  pro- 
^eanon,  andin  the  general  progress  that  we  hope  is  being  made  in  the  native 
^^^uistian  oommonity. 
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**  At  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  Bengal  Auxiliary  in  Union  Ohapel,  itwtfMr. 
Johnson's  privilege  to  baptiee  DmoNATH  Ohotjdey,  the  teaoher  of  the  second 
class  in  the  Institution  school  department.  Ton  will  prohably  remember  him 
as  one  of  the  steadiest  and  most  efficient  of  all  onr  teachers,  and  one  who  iras 
much  resjwctod.  During  the  year  he  gave  us  much  satisfaction,  and  we  re- 
marked to  one  another  more  than  once  on  the  efficiency  of  hia  class,  though  we 
had  no  idea  at  the  time  of  what  his  views  were  in  regard  to  Chrisiianiiy.  It 
now  appears  that  he  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  hut 
it  was  not  till  this  Christmas  vacation  that  the  importance  of  deciding  for  Chiist 
was  brought  home  to  his  mind.  Before  finally  doing  so,  he  spent  some  dayi  in 
the  earnest  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  which  resulted  in  his  determining  to  make 
no  longer  delay.  Previously  to  making  his  intentions  pubUo,  he  resolved  to 
communicate  the  matter  to  his  wife,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  her  to  aocom- 
pany  him.  They  were  residing  at  Eigpoor,  in  a  zenana  which  was  rep- 
larly  visited  by  Miss  Britton.  The  instructions  his  wife  had  received  had  w 
far  removed  her  prejudices  and  prepared  her  mind,  that  when  he  asked  her  to 
join  him  in  becoming  a  Christian  he  was  delighted  to  find  that  she  made  no 
objection.  He  brought  her  away  at  once,  along  with  their  child,  to  Bhowani- 
pore,  where  he  has  since  secured  comfortable  lodgings.  Bino  himself  was  bap- 
tized at  the  meeting  which  happened  a  day  or  two  after,  but  his  wife  is  to 
receive  further  instruction.  As  she  has  fully  cast  in  her  lot  with  him,  ha 
baptism  is  merely  a  matter  of  time." 

2.--THE  Native  CHtrEOH.    Rev.  S.  Ohose.    Feb.  13th,  186?. 

**  Since  writing  to  you  last,  there  of  two  of  our  brethren,  both  veil 
has  been  another  accession  to  our  nnm*  known  to  you.  On  the  2dth  of  De* 
ber.  Babu  Dinonath  Choudry,  for  the  cember,  Jodu  Nath  died  of  oonsunp- 
last  six  years  a  teacher  in  our  In-  tion,  from  which  he  had  been  suffer- 
stitution,  was  baptized  on  the  night  ing  from  September  last.  Having 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bengal  been  rather  indifferent  towards  religion 
Auxiliary  Society.  In  his  conversion  in  his  lifetime,  we  cannot  speak  with 
the  words  of  Scripture  as  contained  any  degree  of  certainty  about  bis  end; 
in  Ecdes.  zi.  1 — '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  but  a  day  or  two  previous  to  his  death 
the  waters:  forthoushalt  find  it  after  he  appeared  to  be  serious  and  con- 
many  days,' — ^have  met  with  a  strik*  oemed  about  the  interests  of  his  sonl, 
ing  illustration ;  for  it  is  now  nearly  and  said  a  few  things  which  lead  nfl 
fourteen  years  since  he  read  the  Bible  to  hope  that  in  his  last  moments  he 
and  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  might  have  found  acceptance  with 
with  yourself  and  Messrs.  Storrow  Jesus.  On  the  21st  of  last  month 
and  Parker.  He  belongs  to  the  family  again  it  pleased  Him  whose  ways  are 
of  the  Sharhomo  Ckotodherries,  of  mysterious  and  past  finding  out,  but 
Behal&,  and  has  brought  with  him  his  who,  nevertheless,  we  are  assured,  doef 
wife  and  child.  The  wife  and  chUd  all  things  for  our  good,  to  take  away 
of  another  convert,  baptized  last  year,  from  among  us  our  dear  brother  Kil- 
have  also  lately  joined  him.  mony  Babu.    For  about  three  weehs 

''  But,  whilewe  have  thus  been  privi'  he  suffered  intensely  from  a  carimnole 

legedtorejoiceovertheseacoeesionsjWe  onhisbook;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that 

have  recently  had  to  mourn  the  loss  he  bore  his  sufferings  with  wo&diBifal 
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patience  and  perfect  resignation,  and 
;:t  last  died  a  most  bappy,  peaceful, 
and  trinmphaat  death.  His  death- 
bed scene,  the  paiticalan  of  whioh  I 
i^hall  try  to  send  yon  and  Mr.  Storrow 
before  long,  has,  withont  the  least 
•  Li^goration,  been  qnite  as  touching, 
i  edifying,  and  as  glorious  as  any 
ve  hvFe  on  record  in  the  range  of 


Ghzistian  biography.  To  the  unde- 
dded,  the  indifferent,  and  worldly 
amongst  us,  the  death  of  Jodu  Nath 
has  been  a  great  warning,  while  that 
of  Nibnony  has  been  a  source  of 
much  consolation  and  joy  and  en- 
couragement to  all  that  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  sincerity.'' 


3.— AsxcvL  Meeting  of  the  CHUBcn.    Mb.  AsHTO^^ 

'-  The  following  evening  Suijo  Baboo  held  the  anniversary  meeting  of  his 
Church,  when  the  Christians  from  the  southern  villages  were  as  usual  present 
in  large  numbers.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see  a  meeting  wholly  conducted 
by  Bengalies.  A  native  pastor,  Mr.  Seal,  was  in  the  chair,  and  Tara  Babu, 
^hib  Ohunder,  of  the  Free  Church,  and  Tara  the  doctor,  as  well  as  the  chairman, 
addressed  the  meeting.  Bhib  Chunder's  speech,  which  was  in  English,  for  the 
'.enefit  of  some  European  friends  who  were  present,  was  particularly  earnest 
..id  appropriate.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Payne  that  this  is  the  first  occasion 
a  which  they  have  managed  such  a  meeting  wholly  by  themselves.  It  is  a 
.Tatifying  proof  of  their  growing  zeal  and  independence.** 

4.— Miss  Cabpenteb's  Visit  to  Calcutta.    The  6am&. 

• 

"IGss  Carpenter,  as  you  will  see  £rom  the  papers,  has  been  making  a  stir 
imong  the  Baboos,  and  has,  it  is  hoped,  roused  them  afresh  to  the  importance 
of  female  education.  The  good  resulting  from  her  visit  is  likely  to  show  itself 
more  in  this  way  than  any  other.  A  person  of  a  very  different  stamp  is  also 
^ere  on  a  passing  visit.  He  is  a  Cambridge  student  and  a  revivalist.  He  has 
''^en  lectoiing  in  various  places — our,Institution  library  among  the  rest — and  is 
most  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  the  Bedeemer.  S6me  good  cannot  but  result 
from  what  he  is  doing.  The  natives  are  struck  with  his  zeal  and  fervour,  but 
he  is  more  likely  to  benefit  the  Christians  than  the  Hindus.  He  is  not  able  to 
adapt  himself  sufELciently  to  the  Hindu  mind,  as  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
one  90  recently  arrived  in  India ;  but  he  seems  suited  for  the  work  of  a  revivalist. 
He  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  counteract  any  unwholesome  influence  that  may 
arise  from  Miss  Carpenter  being  a  tTnitarian ;  for  his  visit  will  show  that  Trini- 
tarians  are  equally  ready  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  natives 
of  India.  As  both  these  arrivals  ai^  so  recent,  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  speak 
^th  confidence  of  what  the  result  iidll  be. 

*'  It  will  gratify  you  to  hear  that  of  the  eighteen  students  that  we  sent  up  to 
tk  matriculation  examination,  nine  have  passed ;  one  absented  himself,  though 
^e  thought  him  the  best  of  them  all,  and  one  was  plxusked  in  Bengali  only. 
ue  others  failed  in  several  subjects ;  but  the  proportion  who  failed  in  English 
md mathematics,  we  are  glad  to  find,  was  smaJl.  Weeaqpect  to  open  a  'Seoond 
7ear*a  class'  this  morning.'* 
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IV.— MADAGASCAR.— AMBATONAKANGA  CHURCH. 

Ambatoxakanoa  IB  the  site  of  one  of  the  Memorial  Churches.  It  lies  near  the 
centre  of  the  city  of  Antananarivo,  and  at  the  junction  of  its  principal  roads.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Mission  its  first  chattel  was  erected  there.  During  tne  great  persecutioa 
the  chapel  was  used  as  a  jail ;  but  it  was  ultimately  restored  by  the  king  to  its  origioal 
use.  Overlooking  the  great  plain  to  the  west  and  north,  it  furnishes  a  oonunandingsite 
for  the  new  Church,  with  its  lofty  spire,  which  has  now  been  erected  in  memory  of  the 
sutferers  of  bygone  days.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  tJie  late  Prime  MinistCT  aoA 
Mr.  Ellis  in  January,  1864,  and  the  Church  has  just  been  opened.  [See  Chsokiclx. 
March,  1867 ;  also  Conobegatioxal  Year-Book,  1866,  p.  804.] 


1.— Phepahatioxs  for  the  Openixg.    Rev.  G.  Cottsins.    Jan.  SIst,  1867. 

**  We  had  fixed  upon  "Wednesday,  the  23rd,  as  the  day  of  opening;  hut,  at  the 
request  of  the  Queen,  we  changed  it  to  Tuesday,  the  22nd  inst.  Mr.  Oamcron, 
Mr.  Sibree,  and  I  obtained  an  interview  with  some  officers  specially  deputed  to 
confer  with  us  in  reference  to  our  intentions,  these  officers  being  of  the  15fh  and 
14th  Honours.  Through  them  we  told  Her  Msgesty  that  we  purposed  opening 
the  first  of  the  Memorial  Churches,  and  also  asked  her  and  the  Prime  Mroister 
to  be  present,  or  to  send  officers  to  represent  them.  In  reply,  tbe  Quezx  said 
that  she  was  pleased  to  hear  that  we  were  about  to  set  apart  the  Church,  and 
promised  to  send  officers.  She  also  asked  us  to  change  the  day,  and  promised, 
in  answer  to  a  special  request,  made  by  Mr.  Cameron,  to  visit  the  Church  herself 
alter  the  opening.  A  s  soon  as  it  became  known  in  the  town  that  the  Queen  had 
been  very  gracious,  and  that  she  was  highly  pleased  at  our  message  to  her,  therd 
was  great  enthusiasm  and  excitement  amongst  the  ChristianB.  The  leading 
people  of  all  the  Churches  met  together  and  discussed  day  aft^  day  one  pl&n 
and  another  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  At  first  the  people  were  saying  that 
they  should  get  in  the  night  before  and  sleep  in  the  building,  so  as  to  secure  a 
seat ;  and,  after  they  found  out  that  we  could  not  agree  to  such  conduct,  tbef 
arranged  to  walk  in  procession  from  their  separate  chapels,  headed  by  their 
singers." 

2.— Co^rGHEOATIONB  QaTHERED.     ThE  SaHE. 

*'  Tuesday,  the  22nd  inst.,  was  a  remained  outside  awaiting  their  turn 

day  that  wUl  long  be  remembered  by  at  the  afternoon  service.  Erom  all  that 

the  Malagasy.  I  was  constantly  tlunk->  I  can  learn,  there  must  Have  been  be 

ing  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and  feel  sure  that,  tween  3000  and  4000  ooUeoted,  and  a 

could  he  have  been  present,  he  would  great  many  of  the  members  of  oth^ 

have  felt  his  joy  to  be  complete.    The  Churches   in   the    town    generously 

doors  were  not  opened  until  eight  stayed  away  to  allow  people  f^^ 

o'clock;  but  soon  after  five  o^dock  the     villages   and    distant  districts 

people  began  to  assemble,  and,  long  to  go  in;  for  they  said,  'We  csn 

before  the  hour  apx>ointed,  the  large  go  on  some  other  day,  whereas  our 

yard  in  which  the  Church  stands  was  friends    from  the    country  cannot' 

crowded,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  The  number  of  people  who  caise  vn 

hour  after  the  doors  were  opened  the  from  the  villages  was  very  great,  and 

place  was  crowded  with  certainly  not  they  came  from  great  distances,  even 

less  than  ICOO  people ;  whilst  hundreds  from  Yonesongo." 
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3.-^B0TAL  SANCTION  PUBLICLT  GiVEN.     ThS  BaHS. 

"At nine  o'dook  the  messengers  of  the  Queen  fiAsdnSBlNA  arrived,  headed 
'  bj  a  brass  hand.  She  had  chosenmen  who  are  Christians ;  even  the  musicians 
bod  been  selected  because  they  are  Christians.  BAVONiNAHmilNlAltiVO,  Idth 
Honour,  is  the  name  of  the  chief  officer  sent.  He  is  connected  with  Mr. 
Toy's  congregation.  RaTnaniraka  and  Bazanakombana,  14th  Honour,  and  four 
cthen  accompanied  him.  Bamaniraka  is  son  of  Rahaniraka,  who  was  educated 
h  England,  and  was  well  known  by  many  friends  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  The  musioiazia  were  not  satisfied  with  heading  the  procession  as  far 
u  the  doors,  but  marched  right  up  the  Church,  playing  as  they  went.  Our 
lotions  of  propriety  were  somewhat  offended  by  seeing  and  hearing  a  big  drum 
in&plaoe  of  worship;  but  they  had  i^eceived  orders  to  play  the  officers  in,  and 
ve  hid  to  submit  with  the  best  possible  grace.  The  chief  messenger  announced 
in  few  words  the  word  of  the  Queen,  which  was  much  as  follows :—'  The  time 
for  (^eoing  the  stone  house  has  come,  and  I  am  glad ;  and  here  are  my  mes- 
oengon  sent  by  me  to  join  with  you  in  setting  apart  this  house  as  a  house  of 
pnyer,  for  it  is  mine  that  it  may  be  set  apart.'  We  were  very  pleased  with 
tMsmessage,  as  we  rather  feared,  from  remarks  we  heard  beforehand,  that  she 
might  ^daim  too  much  authority.  Nothing,  however,  was  said  but  what  is  in 
harmony  with  the  agreement  made  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  we 
rtgaid  the  Queen,  as  trustee  for  the  Church.  I  think  that  the  Church  is 
Ksened  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built  as  securely  as  possible  under 
snoh  s  goyemment  as  that  of  Madagascar,  and  ws  have  no  fear  of  its  being 

i&t«(f8nd  witiL" 

4.— Ths  Opsnino  Sebvices*   Th£  Saics. 

"  To  retain  from  this  digression.  After  we  had  heard  the  word  of  the  QueeUi 
Iprasnted  a  dollar  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  this  being  a  custom  of  the 
Goantiy.  We  then  oommenoed  the  service  with  singing,  reading  the  Scrip- 
toros,  and  prayer  by  Eatsilainga,  my  co-pastor.  Mr.  Briggs  offered  a  dedica- 
Wpnyw ;  but  before  he  did  so,  I  read  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  olq'eot 
of  the  stone  Qhuroh,  and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  built,  and  also  giving  the 
vordfl  of  the  agreement  as  to  the  Queen  being  trustee  of  the  building.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  ^is  statement,  with  a  translation.  It  seemed  only  juJst  to  the 
Uheral  and  munificent  oontributors  to  state  the  object  for  wMch  they  had 
givoa  their  property,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to 
Btjrtcoiiiudh  about  the  persecution,  as  it  is  a  rather  delicate  point  to  dwell 
upon  in  pablio,  that  is,  here  in  Madagasoar.  You  know  our  manner  of  oon-* 
dxKiting  servioes  in  Madagascar,  that,  instead  of  one  minister  preaching,  we 
^▼e  two  or  three.  Mr.  Toy  gave  an  address  on  the  constitution  of  a  Chris- 
^  Church  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  and  we  hope  to  get  this  address 
printed  IS  a  sort  of  traot  for  our  pastors  and  deacons.  Bainitrimo,  who  is  a 
P'Mcher  at  Avarati  Andohalo,  gave  us  a  short  but  vety  telling  sermon  from 
2  Chron.^v.  1 — *  Thus  all  the  work  that  Solomon  made  for  the  house  of  the  Lord 
vas  finished.'  Another  hymn  Was  sung,  and  another  prayer  offered,  and  then 
my  brother  preached  from  St.  Paul's  words  to  the  Athenians — *  The  GK)d 
whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him  declare  I  unto  you.'  He  combated  an  idea 
^prtfite&t  amongst  the  Malagasy,  vis.,  that  we  have  oome  to  teach  them  a 
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new  Gtod,  and  quoted  many  of  their  native  proyerbs  to  show  that  their  ances- 
tors knew  the  true  God,  but  went  on  to  tell  them,  that  they  did  not  know  Him 
fully,  whereas  the  Qospel  teaches  us  to  know  €h>d  truly,  as  revealed  in  the 
person  of  the  Bedeemer. 

"  We  had  a  harmonium  lent  us  for  the  day,  and  Mr.  Pool  very  kindly  under- 
took to  preside  at  it.  The  singers  met  with  him  for  some  weeks  previously, 
and  practised  all  the  European  tunes  they  knew ;  and,  as  the  result,  we  bad 
singing  worthy  of  the  name,  and,  in  the  place  of  tunes  more  fit  to  danoe  than 
to  sing  to,  had  some  that  reminded  us  forcibly  of  the  dear  old  country  and  of 
the  congregations  with  which  we  were  wont  to  unite.  The  Malagasy  were  very 
much  struck  with  the  symphonies  Mr.  Pool  played,  and  even  we  oursdyes 
were  surprised  when  we  heard  them,  having  become  quite  unused  to  the 
sound. 

' '  Immediately  the  congregation  broke  up,  those  who  had  been  waiting  outade 
flocked  into  the  building,  and,  before  we  had  left,  it  was  nearly  half  filled  again, 
although  there  were  still  three  hours  to  wait.  We  all  adjourned  to  our  house 
at  Amparibe,  and  were  joined  by  the  officers  sent  by  the  Queen,  and  by  Mbjoi 
Pinklemeier,  U.S.  Consul  for  this  island.  The  officers  went  to  the  palace  first 
with  the  dollar ;  but,  this  service  being  finished,  the  Queen  sent  them  to  dine 
with  the  missionaries,  and  to  attend  the  second  service,  but  in  a  more  pniate 
capacity." 

Several  photographs  of  the  completed  church,  taken  on  the  day  of  open' 
ing,  have  arrived  in  England,  and  wc  hope  to  present  an  engraving  of  the 
building  in  our  Chronicle  for  Mat. 


v.— OUR  SIBERIAN  MISSION. 

!rwsNTY-six  years  have  passed  since  the  Siberian  Mission  was  closed.    Pro- 
bably many  friends  of  the  Society  scarcely  know  that  it  existed.    Yet  ior 
more  than  twenty  years  a  few  mission  families  isolated  themselves  from  the 
civilized  world,  and  sought  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  ti<? 
Tartar  tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  Russian  empire.    The  Mission  was  com- 
menced, among  the  BuBiATs,  a  Mongolian  tribe  living  under  the  authority  « 
Russia.    They  were  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country ;  and  the  Mis- 
sion was  established  first  at  the  town  of  SELiXGnrsK,  and  afterwards  also  on 
the  Ona.    The  former  is  a  small  town  on  the  Selonga,  160  miles  fro"^ 
Irkutsk.     The  principal  missionaries  were  the  Rev.  E.  Staixtbbass  and  tho 
Rev.  W.  Swan,  who  helped  to  found  it,  and  laboured  till  it  was  cloec<l. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  took  groat  interest  in  the  Mission,  and  not  only 
assigned  the  land  for  its  use,  but  granted  a  handsome  sum  towards  W 
Mission  buildings. 
The  labours  of  the  missionaries  seemed  to  tell  but  little  for  several  1^^ 
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Til  V  translated  Uie  Scriptures  into  Mongoliaiii  and  after  repeated  revision 
tiie  work  was  printed.  They  also  prepared  a  dictionary,  and  published 
^^:vc^al  tracts.  They  failed  to  establish  schools  ;  but  a  small  seminary  was 
t  ^;blishcd  at  Sclinginsk,  in  1825,  and  several  lads  received  a  Christian 
iliivation.    Of  the  progress  of  their  labours  Mr,  Swan  wrote  in  1835  : — 

"We  have  experienced  nothing  like  the  ready  reception  of  the  Gospel  as 
'»on  as  proposed.  One  of  the  converts  was  five  years  a  teacher  in  our  school ; 
:ntther  was  in  my  employment  upwards  of  a  year  before  1  left  the  Ona 
station  in  1831,  and  has  been  since  living  here.  Others  were  scholars  in  the 
ilic-ol,  and  for  years  hearing  and  learning  daily  what  they  a^  last,  under 
U^'lier  teaching,  I  trust,  than  ours,  were  brought  to  believe,  and  obey  the 
Gospel ;  and  there  are  others  still  professeiUy  hei^then*  ix^  whose  nunds,  we 
Lre  rc^on  to  bclieye,  the  truth  is  producing  uneasiness  and  conviction,  more 
or  less  deep.  For  them  we  continue  to  pray,  and  are,  not  without  hope  that 
ti'w  struggle  will  end  in  their  declaring  themselves  on  the  Lord's  side.  It  is 
iurely  an  instructive  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Siberian  Mission,  as. well  ss  of 
^.ne  others  I  need  not  name,  that  the  first  decided  conversions  took  place 
lit^n  years  or  more  after  the  commencement  of  operations*  And  nfhat  was 
done  in  those  fifteen  years  ?  The  necessary  languages  were  acquired ;  the 
^nptuies  were  translated ;  schools  were  established ;  many  were  instructed ; 
the  Gospel  was  preached ;  and  all  this  not  by  a  body  of  men  numerous  enough 
to  occupy  the  field  to  the  best  effect,  but  by  two  or  three  individuals.  To  this 
dty  thousands  of  the  Buiiats  have  never  seen  the  face  of  one  of  us ; — and  how 
m  they  believe  before  they  hear  ?** 

In  time  one  convert  and  another  came.    One  and  another  died  in  the 

^Jtli;the  scholars  were  deeply  impressed,  ^  Bu^  in   1841   the  Emperor 

Nicholas  broke  up  the  Mission,  because  it  taught  views  of  doctrine  and  worship 

m: oibistent  with  those  which  prevailed  throughout  the  empire.    When  the 

ftiisaonarics  retired  they  left  a  few  converts,  ^chief  amongst  whom  was 

^HiGDUH,  who  had  been  for  some  time  their  school  teacher  and  etan'gelist. 

^oT  a  few  years  they  continued  to  hear  from  hbn,  and  then  the  letters 

ttiiscd.  At  length[communication  was  once  mortj  opened  thr(5ugh  theEusedan 

Ardumandrite  at  Peking;  and  in  November  1865,  during  St.  MuUens's 

^^%  letters  arrived  from  Shagdur  and  his  frieiids,  showing  that  several  of 

^e  Cbiistians  were  still  living  and  adhering  to  the  fidth.    The  letter  which 

communicated  that  fact  was  the  last  received  by  Mr.  Swan  before  ho  died ! 

-Wers  were  sent  in  due  time  from  Mrs.  Swan :  and  now  We  have  much 

1  •<  asure  in  laying  before  our  readers  further  letters  from  Shagdur  himself. 

All  our  readers  will  share  in  the  holy  joy  felt  by  our  dear  friend,  that  the 

^^urs  of  past  years  arc  still  remembered  by  God,  and  that  His  word  has 

Jiot  been  taught  in  vain.  Very  true  is  it>— '*  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters^ 

^«  thou  ahalt  find  it  after  many  days." 
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L  Lettbb  from  BHAaDtTB.    AxjOTTST  2Isr,  1866. 

"  Ghreatly  beloved  in  the  Lord  Jesoa  ChrLst,  Mn.  Bwa&i  your  peaee  and  good 
I  desire.  May  you,  my  dear  friend,  be  well  and  bappy.  By  the  f avonr  of  Qod  I 
am  well*  Having  beard  oonoeming  dear  Mr.  Swan,  I  am  niterly  onable  to  write. 
Don*t  think  badly  of  me.  I  have  reoeiyed  your  letter  and  the  money  w& 
which  yoti  favoured  me,  and  have  greatly  rejoiced ;  many  thanks.  To  look  on 
Mr.  Swan's  portrait  and  yours  is  sad,  as  weU  as  pleasant;  they  are  good  a&d 
beautiful. 

'*In  the  time  of  my  bitter  tears,  your  sad  yet  joyful  letter  has  come  to  mx 
heart.  My  dear  son  John  died  in  the  month  of  June  last  year ;  be  was  twentjr* 
five  years  of  age.  When  I  wrote  to  you  he  was  well  and  happy,  but  soon  alter 
became  ill  when  I  was  from  home.  I  was  absent  with  a  missionary  priest. 
preaching  the  Qospel  to  the  people  south  of  this,  among  whom  I  had  in  former 
years  distributed  the  Scriptures.  As  soon  as  1  returned,  I  heard  John  was  ill 
on  the  hay-field.  My  wife  and  I  took  a  cart,  and,  travelling  three  nights, 
brought  him  to  our  tent.  We  were  not  more  than  one  night  there  when  he 
died.  Ko  one  at  that  time  helped  me ;  all  men  shunned  me.  My  other  tvo 
sons  and  four  daughters  were  ill,  and  they  barely  recovered.  God  has  favoured 
my  wife  and  me  with  seven  sons,  but  He  has  taken  five  to  himself.  He  has  the 
right,  being  the  Lord  of  Life;  He  gives  and  He  takes ;  He  oan  des^y  and 
can  restore.  What  are  we  ?  Has  not  He,  from  the  birth  of  every  living 
creature,  kept  alive  and  protected  them  all  ?    Oh,  how  great  a  thing  this  is ! 

**  Oh,  while  the  precious  body  of  our  beloved  Mr.  Swan  is  buried  in  the  eaith, 
how  amazingly  great  is  the  joy  his  soul  experiences  I  Dear  Mr.  Swan  has  now 
become  very  near  to  us ;  although  he  has  ceased  to  be  with  us,  we  can  goto 
him.  Is  he  not  now  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  aU  the  prophets,  the 
holy  apostles,  and  assembly  which  no  man  can  number ;  all  enlightened  by 
God,  and  they  ever  singing  to  Him  ?  Oh,  is  there  not  wonderfnl  happiness  in 
heaven  I  If  I  were  to  die  to*night,  would  not  my  soul  that  instant  see  dear 
Mr.  Swan? 

'*  I  greatly  desire^  if  it  were  God's  will,  to  go  to  Peking,  in  China,  to  ma^e 
known  God's  word  to  my  Mongol  brethren  and  sisters.  If  I  do  go,  my  trife 
will  remain  here  with  the  children.  We  have  here  many  relatives ;  bat,  what 
is  far  better,  would  not  our  Father  in  heaven  care  for  and  protect  themP 

«  Your  letter  waa  very  intelligible.    I  rqoioed  to  learn  that  dear  Mr.  U.  sni 

Mr.  G.  were  near  you ;  convey  to  them  my  salutations ;  also  to ,  and  — -> 

and •    Take  tiiem  all  by  the  hand  and  say,  Shagdur  sends  his  love.   Petf 

Mr.  G.  and  Mr.  M.  know  Buss  well ;  could  they  not  write  me  a  letter  ?  ^o^ 
say  there  are  many  friends  who  speak  of  me  and  send  kind  messages ;  ah!  does 
tUfl  not  proceed  from  the  astonishing  love  of  Christ  and  the  mercy  of  God  I'" 

Shagdur  then  gives  details  about  several  of  the  converts,  who  appear  to 
keep  steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  concludes  thus : — 

**  Last  summer  we  were  not  able  to  cut  hay,  and,  in  consequence,  some  of  oar 
cattle  have  died.  We  have  only  now  eight  cows  and  ten  sheep ;  but  God  has 
had  mercy  on  us  when  we  were  in  great  straits.  The  help  you  have  sent  ib  » 
kindness  never  to  be  forgotten. 

«  Your  well-wisher,  KflXLi  or  SttAODVB,  son  of  Kanut*'' 
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la  another  letter,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Sonnciiflchin  (Miss  Stallybrass), 
Sliagdiir  tonchingly  writes  regarding  Mr.  Stallybrass's  station : — 

"During  this  mmuner  I  went  to  the  Ehodon,  and  there  I  sat  for  long  near 
year  dear  mother.  The  day  was  hot ;  I  was  weary  and  faint,  but,  looking  np 
tohesren  and  thinking  that  the  sonls  of  my  dear  friends  were  near  God  and 
^P7,  Ims  oomforted.  In  that,  your  place  of  residence,  there  is  now  nothing 
ki  bat  the  two  grayes ;  everything  has  been  taken  away ;  all  appears  now  to 
csidnam." 

2.  limxa  TEOU  Badma,  Teachbe.    Auottst  21st,  1866. 

Bisiti,  otherwise  called  Feteb,  son  of  Michael,  was  a  pupil,  and  after* 
r:rd9  a  teacher  of  the  Boys'  School  at  the  Oka. 

*'  In  the  inoonceiTable  love  and  favonr  of  God  and  onr  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
^oied  lady  mother,  Hannah  Swan,  mercy  and  peace  to  yon  from  the  Lord 
^Imishty  now  and  for  evermore. 

"  fttna  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  desire  your  health  and  happiness.  By  the 
&T(mr  of  God  I  am  well.  The  letter  yon  wrote  to  Shagdur  I  have  seen  and 
Rad  on  this  the  2l8t  day  of  Angost,  and  have  rejoiced ;  but  hearing  at  the  same 
timethat  oar  beloved  teacher  Mr.  Swan  is  dead,  I  am  fall  of  grief,  and  tears 
^from  my  ^yes;  knowing,  however,  that  his  sotil  has  gone  to  heaven,  to  be 
c^  with  and  near  his  Saviour  Jeens  Christ,  I  am  glad.  Ah,  I  have  ever 
thovght  of  my  deax  teachers,  and  in  my  prayers  have  remembered  them.  The 
^xamnd  of  onr  beloved  elder  brother,  the  apostle  Fatd,  is,  '  Bemember  them 
^ohftTS  the  role  over  yon,  who  have  spoken  to  you  the  word  of  God;  whose 
fiiUi  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation,  Jesns  Christ  the  same 
^'BsMay,  to-day,  and  for  ever.*  This  command  has  entered  into  the  depths 
of  my  heart. 

'Ihave  not  tall  now  forgotten  your  own  and  Mr.  Swan's  great  kindness  to 
^)&pooroiphan.  I  am  nowbyBuriat  reckoning  about  forty-six  years  of 
ige.  and  am  becoming  an  old  man.  I  have  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  and 
^,  iriih  my  family,  all  well.  Since  you  left,  God  has  bestowed  on  me  many 
^•^^raa,  for  which  I  praise  Him,  praying  in  my  heart. 

"I  write  this  letter  in  Shagdur's  tent,  on  the  21st  August.  Please  convey 
^7  respectful  salutatiozis  to  dear  Mr.  Stallybrass  and  all  his  familyi  and  may 
^e  Highest,  ever  our  God,  comfort  and  keep  you. 

"Hease  write  me  a  letter  if  it  be  at  aU  possible.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1857, 
^nodTodthelioly  waters  of  baptism.  I  am  now  called  Peter,  son  of  Miohael. 
Aiif  the  teacher  Swan  had  been  alive,  I  would  have  written  to  him.  Although 
^  tumot  any  more  meet  on  earth,  we  shall  meet  in  the  world  to  oGme—in 
WTen—in  the  presence  of  Christ,  to  be  everlasting  ages  with  Him.  May 
^  in  there  r^oice  with  the  assembly  of  the  redeemed  for  ever  and  ever. 
^^^'  Ptaying  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  happiness,  I  am, 

'*  Tour  lowly  well-wisher,  Peteb,  son  of  Miohael ) 

"*  Wiitten  with  his  own  hand,  Augost  21st,  1866." 
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VI.— NOTES  OP  THE  MOJSTH. 

1.  Death  op  Mes.  Eattray.— It  is  with  regret  tliat  the  Directors  hi 
heard  during  the  past  month  of  the  sadden  decease  of  Mrs.  Battray^  of  Den 
rara,  and  they  have  assured  their  esteemed  hrother,  who  has  now  been  a  mj 
sionary  in  Quiana  twenty-three  years,  of  the  sympathy  which  will  be  felt  i 
him  by  all  friends  of  the  Society  when  acquainted  with  his  loss.  2£rs.  Battn 
died  of  fever. 

2.  Arrival  of  Missionaries  in  India.— In  a  very  hearty  letter,  writt 
in  the  best  spirits,  our  young  brother  Mr.  "Walton  informs  the  Directci 
of  his  safe  arrival  at  Madras,  on  Thursday,  January  24th.  He  had  bei 
thoroughly  well  all  the  voyage ;  had  conducted  service  on  board  the  steam 
Nyanza ;  and  had  greatly  enjoyed  his  sight  of  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  tl 
Pyramids,  and  his  communion  with  many  Christian  friends  who  were  his  felloij 
passengers.  He  was  to  leave  Madras  without  delay  for  Bangalore,  wheie  1 
joins  Mr.  Eice  in  the  instruction  of  the  Anglo- Vernacular  schools.  "Itl 
now  anxious,"  he  says,  '*to  commence  my  work  in  good  earnest.  I  think 
shall  be  able  to  do  so  with  freshness  and  eagerness  after  the  weeks  of  rest  ao 
enjoyment  which  are  just  passed ;  and  I  trust  I  may  be  helx>ed  and  strengthene 
for  a  diligent  and  entiiusiastic  life-labour  by  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit." 

Messrs.  Gooket  and  Obqan  also  safely  reached  Madras  on  Januaiy  1^ 
They  had  a  tedious  and,  in  certain  respects,  a  perilous  voyage.  Cholera  brokl 
out  on  board  the  Lord  Warden  in  the  very  first  month,  and  ten  or  twehl 
soldiers  died.  The  Eev.  W.  Andrews,  one  of  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society^ 
missionaries  in  Travancore,  was  also  carried  off  by  the  disease.  The  shipvij 
overcrowded.  Our  brethren  and  their  wives  were  mercifully  pressned,  vA 
landed  in  good  health.  Mr.  Gookey,  after  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  was  to  sal] 
for  Yizagapatam  on  January  28th.  Mr.  Organ  has  been  detained  a  wiiile^ 
Madras,  to  supply  a  lack  of  service  in  that  Mission. 

3.  Arrival  of  Missionaries  in  China.— We  are  glad  to  hear  thatMessrs. 
Sadler  and  Bryson  sa^y  reached  Shanghai  on  January  11th,  and  received  4 
warm  welcome  from  Mr.  Muirhead.    Owing  to  light  winds,  they  had  a  seme- 
what  long  passage  in  the  Silver  EagUt  but  the  kindness  and  attention  oi 
Captain  Case  rendered  it  exceedingly  pleasant  and  comfortable.    In  Ms  l^ 
to  Dr.  Tidman,  Mr.  Sadler  adds,  "  While  we  thank  and  praise  our  HeaTcnly 
Father  as  the  Great  Author  of  the  inestimable  benefits  we  have  received,  at  ^ 
same  time  we  feel  very  much  indebted  to  yourself  and  Dr.  MuUens  for  yo^ 
kind  care  in  securing  so  good  a  ship  under  so  good  a  captain,  and  thus  so 
largely  promoting  our  happiness."    Mr.  Bryson  left  Shanghai  for  Haokow  ^ 
next  day,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sadler  proceeded  to  Amoy.    In  a  letter  to^^ 
father,  the  Eev.  C.  Gilbert,  announcing  their  arrival  there,  Mrs.  Sadler  wntes: 
"We  had  many  visits  from  Christian  Chinese  men  and  women,  who ha^ ^ 
praying  for  months  for  us  and  our  safe  arrival.    They  came  in  Vy  gi^^P^  ^ 
give  us  a  welcome.    One  interesting  group  of  fine-looking  women,  after  having 
said  a  little  to  us  through  Mr.  Macgowan,  involuntarily  fell  on  their  ^^ 
and,  in  dear  voices,  by  turns  offered  short  prayers  of  thanksgiving.  1^  ^f 
melting  scene!    Ciould  we  haye  expected  Sttoh  a  reception  in  a  heathen Iftn^'' 
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TIL-ACKNOWUEDOMENTS. 

Un.  WilKm,  Cnigle  Tame*.  Edinbnigb, 


UUiefoUDviiis;  Til. 
|.__HiirUir  "-' 

■Hn.  PddI,  1C«A«H0U >-To  Mr*.  Gould wd 
frvi^  VaUHi-Bqwr.Him,  Av  &  Box   of 

CUhlDfrud  WoridDg  UUcri*]*:    To  Hn. 


r  Eha  Chmdii  At  AmlinliiiMtiinia.  Vadagu- 
a»^To  >  twr  l|ri«nd«  ■!  BOwn  Clukp*]. 

•linorOattanClaUifOribaBdiaal.  ' 
t  Itn.  a.  K  and  Mn.  Tntor,  Cimdock  :~To 
HmCgiittJiiT»Bfl«  Wmon-nj  AamciaUoa, 
M-  Hit*  UoQMt.  for  k  PtToeC  at  Olothliig ; 
To  Ibc  ladiflt'  UixioDBIT  WotUiib  BodMy, 
Seotn,  lOr  K  Box  or  ClotMng  and  luena 

grlCi>EMd.KiaKlver:— TaMluFeek.BUclc- 
^mh,  l«  «  Box  at  ii>«nil  and  fajicy  ^rtic\em. 

".  Bn.  T.  KniiiBton,  Bsllialidani :— To  lln. 
Bnu^  l4<k,  £r  A  Box  of  OloUuns  and  Udo- 


^  Bn-.  <L  OariKdd,  SUdrmt :— To  Friends  ■' 


*^TnT]iTTtfr.  por  MiiB  Bbvgan,    . 
»Ail  ud  (Uiej  btUoIm  ;    To  Ihi 
Pinyjaronntctfon  with  the  C 
Cbmu,  Dortis^  fbr  %  Box  of  1 


ism's 


!-ToMr.  ■ 
wiiKnii  unupB  flormcfl,  Bdinbn 

„  Box  of  Clothli^  and  OMnU  uticlea. 

For  Bar.  I.  Ksnnsdj,  Bsnarei ;— To  Cbe  Bupn^ 
lAdlH'  Working  Aaaodadon,  Ibr  b  Box  of 


for  a  Box  of  fUicy  u 

For  Bhonnlpora  InitlUitloa :— To  Uiu  Triula, 

SalijbiiiT,  for  a  Box  of  tinc]'  BitlDlei. 
For  Ber,  A.  Btnnub,  Amor  ;— To  Uus  Ladioa' 

HiulODaiT  Working  Bociet; ,  fbr  a  C'ou  of 

uclbl  Brlfclca,  lalno  tM. 
tvt  Hvr.  B.  HcFarlue,  J-ITu :— To  tbo  Otdbun 

Boad    IndepcDdeat   Chapel     and    Siindny 


■aduaafal  or 


;~ialuD  £3S. 


For  Ber.  T,  H.  Clarke,  Joaaici :— To  Uie  Uli- 

eiooary  Working  Sootecy,  ChoUiaoi,  per  Uii* 

-  MoIUnger,  foraBoxofOloUiini.TaraeXIO. 

ForBeT.  W.  Alloway,  Jamaica!— To  Mr.  Peior 
Cook,  Tetbory,  flir  a  Farce!  of  PrlnH  and 
nicfol  articlfla. 

For  bbe   Jamaica   liioilon  {'-To   Ur.  Bnwln, 

ToUn.  Ere,  GuUdrord.  tors  Boi  of  Books !  Tn 
Mn.  aanam  and  the  lile  UiH  Loicg.  Edin- 
bacgh.foraBoxorBooki:  ToMr. jrYonng, 
Ckotham;  to  Un.  BcmHon.  Eul  India 
Boadi  andloT.  A.T,,  for  ETangelicftl  nOd 
DttiOTUNfailnc:;. 


NEV  TEAS'S  SAOBAUBNTAL  OFFEBZKa  TO  WIDOWS'  FUND, 


{fi(mi\niuifTO»  last  monlk.) 


NoUUfhuii  AFri«id(D.) 


■uJTbiidfe .      .       . 
SuBilttlud :  BMhtlCh, 
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CHBONICLB  OF  THB 


fcVllL-CONTEIBIITIOHS. 

j^om  nth  February  to  I6th  March,  1B67. 
V.B.-^THi  oornuBUTiovg  fbojc  oub  jmniKiLs  vsibvds  wiu;i  nr  vrrsvii  u 

ACXVOWIiEDaED  IV  THl  '^JTHTEiriLB  KIS8I0NABY  MAaACZSl." 

2^0  (^^a»^  (f  the  following  Contributions  wUl  appear  in  the  Annual  Report, 


LONDON. 

lira,  Heme,  to  memoir  of  R_^  ^  ^ 
beloved hnitend ...JM  0  0 


Trevera  Buxton,  Eaq  ...^(D.)  MOO 
iCesari.  ttaddlnftoi 
»Tluuik-oltonns 


0  C 


Booietjr  for  Promottng  Fe- 
male BduMtion  In  tbe 
Baet.  for  Hev^.  0.  O.  Kev* 

p<irt,iFereyobaJe7 ti  0  0 

A^rtend  .. (D.)  16  0  0 

J.  Wright.  leq 10  lo  0 

A  Prleud  „ »  0  0 

J.Orarei.Beq.M 5  5  5 

A  Teooher «......•  8  0  0 

Mre.  Dr.  Bandenon'e  Bible 

CUee  (9  yeert'  ooUeotlon)   S  17  0 
OoUeoted  by   Miee   White- 
hooae,  for  Moeee  Natha- 
nleLinNegereollBemloajry  SCO 
MrerBWIotl,  tor   Eer.   W.  _  ^  ^ 
Xarray,  Soath  AlHea  ......  S  0  0 

A  Friend,  16  per  oent.  ad- 
ditional    10  0 

E.T.  U .ttivv-:-  <>  W  • 

Ditto,    for   lire.  Edklns'a 

8obooI,Pekin 0  10  o 

Ur.J.Baundere 0  10  0 

Anonrmone ^  ^  .* 

If  rs.  Needham'e  Box ... .  0  X  11 

Legaigr  of  the  late  8.  P.  Ar- 
nold, Bea.^leee  dnty ...00  0  0 

Lteaoy  of  the  late.  Mr.  J. 

Ae.leeeduty IS  o  0 

Lejaey  of  Vm  tote  Mr.  Q.  X. 
Boyee 10  o  o 

For  Parte  Exhibition. 

Dr.  W.  Cooke J  0  0 

J.  Townley,  Eaq 110 

8.  Whltford,  Eiq 0  10  0 

BMojf$ff<it4  CkapeU  Oollee- 
tlone  n  II  S 


EeeUtion  Chaptl.  Auxiliary, 
on  Aooouiit 60  0  S 


Phubmnr  Ckap^l,    Oolleo- 
tlone........... 14  0  0 


PoUowav  Ciap$l.  AnxiUary, 
on  Aoouuut S  11  0 


HiddUton    Soad    CkapeU 
Auxlliaiy,  on  Account I  it  0 


O1dOrat0lPUCkap9l,  For 

Native  TertCber  ai  Peelton, 

on  Account 4  17  I 


Parle  Chap^l.Camaen  Town. 
forMlrfapureUighSchool   10  0 

pouttry  Ohaptl.  Auxniary, 
on  Account n  18  0 


COUNTRY. 

Jndover,     For  Hope  Town 
Chapel.  Berbloe.  W.Ta»ker. 

Esq 0  10  0 

J.Dyvon.Baq 0  io  0 

Two  Frieude u  e   0 


AntrUv,  Collected  by  Mlee 
Burdtiu  and  llii«  Charlton  1 11  8 


A»h,  next  SanOmich,  Balance 

ofContnbntlone n  10  t 


B< 


'eamtUff,     Oongregatioaal 
Ohnroiu  OontribuitoDO  ...  II 


7  7 


Barton^  near  CkrUMntrelu 
Share  of  reeidne  of  estate 
of  the  late  0.  B.  Pryce,_ 
Eeq .i«M  10 10 

BeawfMtor.  Xarr  Oanter- 
bury.  Stoke  Abbot,  Per 
Ber.T.NeaTe 0  0  0 


BfrwfM^Aafli.  Auxiliary  So- 
ciety, on  Account 60  M  7 


Uner  of  the  Ute  Mr.  Blchd. 


iMacyo 
Parry, 


Edgbaaton ...100  0  0 


BtmHon-on-iht'Wat$r.  Col* 
leeted  by  Xiaa  Jane  Ken- 
dall   M.......  5  6  0 

Brigg,  Ladiee' Working  So- 
ciety, for  the  Native 
Teacher  WUIlam  Martin, 
(half-yearly  paymont}  „....  0  0  0 


BuOet,  A  Friend............ 10  o  o 


Bmcik%,  North.  Auxiliary  So- 
ciety.  If  export  Pagnel  ...  S6  10  6 

Stoke  ^ 1 14  0 

Pauier'iPurjf 7  l«  6 

WnuloK  4  0  0 

Wkaddon 10  7 

Mar$h  Oibbon  6  16  0 

Ext.  ai«.  6<2. ;  671,  ll«.6d. 

Burtf.  XaacMMrtf  Auxiliary 

Society,  per  /.  Toung,  Baq.lOB  U  7 


:  A.  0.  Colllni,  Eiq.  11  'l   0 


E.  Hllder,  Biq. .T.   0  10  0 

MiecM.Drewltt o  6  o 


Cambridge.  Dowrlng  Street 
OhapeU  Contributtone^ ...  61  0  I 


Mre.  Varahall.  for  the  Or- 
phan Girl  HenrletU  Mar- 
ibaU... 8  0  0 


C<utls  Combe  and  itfbrfJt 
WraxaU,    Oontribuuoni  8  0  0 


Cam,   Independent  Chapel. 
Contribuitone 7  io  0 


CarlUie.  Charlotte  Street 
Church.   CoDtnbutioni ...  14  IS   t 

Cheater  le  Street.  Oontrlbn- 
tlone  5  0  8 


CJeeliheaton.  Collected  by 
Mrs.  ^cotl.forMre.  Hell'a 
High  Cait«  school.  Mad- 
rae 6  0  0 


Colehetter,       Head    Gate 
Chapel.  Contrlbutiono, 811  6 

CongUton,  Contributiona...  617  8 


Common.  Auxiliary  Society. 
Uontribntione .'.,...196   4  11 


OmteMirjtf    eweeit  Otvltard 
OhapeL  OooteUmtione  ...Hiiu 


CroHdaU,M0mi9,  Oontriba- 

HOUS     ••«eee«»«««Me«*t«*»«»i«*>««»M«t   41  If    V 


Comet,  W9tt,UT,  B.  Domlaey  u»  < 
Anwnfnr.  OontrtbiittoM...  ii  ii  i 


Drtgteld.   W.  B. ......... M  <  I 

OqntribttUoae,  per  lev.  V. 
MiteheU..............».«.......M.  I  >  • 


Dro^fieU,  CootrCtatfou.  I  1 1 


DukiiMd.  OreaeentOhapiL 
Conmbatlona..., 


U  «« 


Burkam.  Balance  ofOcatri- 
butione  ..........»......MM~«i.«  4  4 1 


Bmreleir,  OontrflwttoM...,.  g  P  i 

Smex.    Auz1Uax7   Soeietr, 
on AeeooBt ............. MU  i 

FatwriAaei.    Auxiliary  So- 
ciety, on  Aecoant..........*.  MB  ' 

fbleiMtf.  Oontrlbutlou....  1 1  • 


Oakuborouffh.      CMitrUm* 


Oonport.  High  Street  lBde> 
pendent  OhApel U  ll  1 


I  It 

•in 


OuU^JM.  Mn.  Eve ., 
Mlee  H.  A,  Ere  ......^ 

EgMfax,  Colteeted  by  Bin 
Bnutley.  for  the  CAlBaN  ...  . 
Medloa^lMlon 1*  ^  • 


fiftSnfiql^......^..^!!!?)  JMJ 

Beifmood.  CoatribatloM  ^  g_"  * 

Contribatlone,    per     w.     .  . 
Butler,  Heq «-.—.-..  g  '  ' 

Boljfbvmme.  MiaoTomkiM  •  >  • 


Rframmiibe.   The   Stewlew 
fhim    the     Independnt 

.obapel  !Z!!!!J V\  ! 

For  China « «  J, J  • 

For  MaoasMcar  -.-j-r-riiJL 


Kftdlmorlk.      Abbey    HIU  .,_ 
ChapeU  Oontrlbauou  ^  ■"* 


laaouMff  Wart  AoHUvr.^  . . 
Soelely.  on  Aeeonat W  *  ' 


0 

I 
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iKlitirf.  Ibt,  CiDTta,  tat 
Eboa  VflM^  BbovaoS' 
pc«re .— M«......». 10   0 


vehiCoaMtMB  ..^^»»  II  8  0 


Xj««.  AStrruit'ilCiMtoii- 


)f;.Witorf.  OoDtrftattoU  ISM 


.'.rPvisBdiiUtton..^....   t   I   0 


ir.^/i:lioos,Bafauica.....^.....  8118   6 


Oootrt< 


...   8U  8 


¥»f.  C.  Jnpe,  B«|..  ftnrB«T. 


ir/^HMd#aiL  OoDtrfbatloiii  8  0  8 


Jr^meA.  Oontrttatiom  tl   7  8 
JtsrVfO.  OoBtritatioiW  ...  7  8  8 


MMei.    OoBtrfbotlMU  88  8  0 


C«^^  Greta  ChapcL  Oob* 


^tmt,  Eaata.  Ooatrlba* 

"*      T»^M«aMBB     ■■    ■■■■■ ii«aia^|  m      wV     vW 


■•—■»■■#■•••  M  •«•«•  •  •  ••••*  • 


Mmtaiiiimary.  King 
s'rtrt  oiwpel 88 18  4 

^  "k^iii  ChaptL. 18   «  8 


KuicM 


-tc  MeatlBf ... 


1881.  n«.8d.- 


010   1 


''Hi.  P.IbotaoD,  Esq.......  10  10  0 

'-r««tf  Bttr  ArMol.  Le- 
•:%7  of  tte  tato  Mrs. 
'ubrthBopkliia 180  0  0 

f^^vmd.  AoztUanr  Bo- 
KtJ.wAmMUit 14   8   8 

I  »fos.  John  Street  Clui- 
m.  Aozilmnr  Society......  18  lO  4 


■'  itlmt.    Bpiaer  Street 
«-^pel  Contrllmtione  ...  19  8  8 


^V,  -  "^  Blotiorae  Bible  * 
il  iiiourjr  aueietj.........^.  8  8  8 


a^Hnuu,    Bethel  ChApeL 
contributlone  ................  8 


SHBUld.  AiudlUu7  Boeiety, 
on  Aoeoiint ...... ...••...m........  80 


flMtOMmpios.  B.  II.  Haadell. 

Btq 8 


StaUybHOat,  Oo&trihoUoao  80 


MUitbrd,  Ilea  OhjipeL  Oon- 
tnbatloni...........................  17 


SUunofft*  MiioKoek 


••*••••«• 


10 


Amdirtewf.  Mrt.  Waheb...  1 


8»n—,    Ooneetel  by  If  n. 
Hill 8 


Sutton  VaUne€,    CoDtrlba- 


Joel 


.  Mr.  JohnShur- 
I 


TaiUnkall,  A  Free  Will  Of« 
IbrlBg „.  to 


TavktoOt,  A  Friend.... 


et  the  Mietea  Tei^ey  eod 
Ktag^  NeUre  OUId  et 


Tktrnbwnf,   Oootrtbntlone  u 


Tonhridof   Wtita.      B.  T. 
WebbiBeq. .......................    f 


Tomeitttr,  Oontributioat...  11 


Ul*y,  near  DwnUp,    Ool- 
leolioo...............,...^...... t 


Ulvtrhon,  Snbeeriptloni  * 
UoUectlone 17 


UOoxattr,  BabeorlptlOBe  * 
OoUeottoni  m................. 


Upmin^tr,  OoBtrlbntloni...  18 


Waudiworth.  AuxUleryBo- 
eicty,  on  Aeeonnt 18  1 


WttMUad,  OoUeotUm .........  8 


WttM,  Righ  Street  Ohepel. 
Contributlone  18 


Wntburv.      Old    Meeting. 
Conulbutlone  m.........^.....  17  1 


11 


11 


lfit<oii*ii(p#r-irari,    Mleo 


WnwMUtk,         Utnn«eeter 
Cb»peU  Ooatrtbutloue  ...  10  II  % 


Whtdtar  ft  JKes  AnxflUry« 
Belnnce  ef  Oontrlballone  17  17  8 


Wiibtaek,  Oontrlbatloni ...  15 18  8 


Worcut*r.  The  Aeelatante  of 
V1etorte.Honee,  by  iLDem- 
more 0 18  8 


reri;.  Legeoyof  the  lete  Mn. 
MeryAbleeon.leaednty...88  0  8 

WALB8. 

Uanikarannnd  Trwet.  Snb- 
■otlptloni  and  OoUeotioni  4  14  1 


Kmrbtrth. 
trlbtttluni 


TMMvoaela.  Oon- 


711 


Mkgl,  B.B.BoberU.Bu|....  6  0  0 


iOOTLAND. 

BdinbWffh,    AnxiUnry  8o> 
dety.  on  Aeeount 81 18  10 


Oolleoted  by  Miai  Lelteh.  far 
SehooU  at  Neyoor  8  0  0 


tiooal  Ohnieh.*  OoUeetlon  10  10  8 

Sire.  John  Wenyie 40  0  0 
amea  Park,  Beq,,  for  Native 

Tiaober m....... 10  o  0 

801.  lOt. 

/nrinirff.  Oonferibntloas ...  818  7 

^UwuHmoek,  J,  ThomeoB, 

Beq.   Speelal 18  0  0 

A.andJ.Altte& o  i  o 


ifoniroH,  AnxUlaiT  Bodety. 
per  J.  W.  Japp,  Beq 48  8.  8 

The  Family  of  Mrf.  Por- 
teooa.  LamlatoB  OMtle  ,.«  8  o  8 


IBBLAVD. 

Dmiaancn.    CtoUeoted   Iqt 
Miae O.Baker  .................  8  8  8 


LtHUlCMdtrrp,  Per  Ber.  B. 
Bewen 18  0  0 


FOBBIGN. 

Ommoo.  AieoelatlonorLa- 
dlea  ortbe  National  Church, 

Slof  MlMl^e  in  Beiigal  71  0  0 

ifova  SeoHa,  Milton  Con- 
gregaUoual  Cburoh.  Con- 
trlbnUona 8  0  0 


^t  is  requisUd  that  all  remiUances  of  ContrUniHons  U  made  to  the  Rev.  Robsrt 
RoBiNSOXy  Home  Secretary^  Mission  Hovh,  Blomfield  Street,  LoTidon. 
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IX.-ANNIVER8ARY  SERVICES  IN   MAY,  1867. 

The  Directors  are  gratified  in  announoing  to  the  Friends  of  the  Society  that 
they  have  made  the  following  amngements  for  the  ensuing  Anniversary  :-* 

MONDAY.  MAT  eth. 

1.  ilforwtii^.— Pbayee  Mebthtcj  at  the  Mission  HorsE,  Blomfield  Street. 

specially  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  several  Services  of  tlie 
Anniversary. 

2,  Af^r^on,—ksK\jJii*  MEETiNa  op  Dibectoks  akd  Delegates,  at  Thbee 

o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  8th. 

1.  Morning, -^JTSXEi  Chapel— Sermon    by  [^the    Eev.    PEOFESSOR  J. 

McGOSH,  LL.D.,  of  Qneen's  College,  Belfast. 

Service  to  commence  at  half-past  Ten  o'clock. 

2.  ^wnm^.— Poultry   Chapel.  —  Sermon    by    the  Eev.    ALEXANDER 

THOMSON,  M.A.,  of  Manchester. 

To  commence  at  Seven  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  9th. 

1.  Iforif/w^.— Annual  Meeting— Exeter  Hall,  Chair  to  be  tahen  at  Tn 

o*clock  by 

OEOEGE  LEEMAN,  Esq.,  M.P. 

2.  ^»eniif^.— Westminster  Chapel. — Sermon  to  Young, Men,  bytheEer. 

Dr.  NOEMAN  McLEOD,  of  Glasgow. 

Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o'clock. 

Also,  on  the  same  Evening,  Juvenile  Services  wiU  be  held  at  the  folloviB? 

places  of  Worship — 

3.  Craven  Hill  Chapel. 

4.  Kentish  Town  Chapel. 

d.  Kingsland  Conoeegational  Church. 


PEIDAY  EVENING,  MAY  10th. 
The  Lord's  Supper  wiU  be  administered  in  the  following  Places  of  Woraliip- 

1.  Blackheath  Congregational  Church. 

2.  Hanover  Chapel,  Peckham. 

3.  Tottenham  Court  Egad  Chapel. 

4.  Union  Chapel,  Islington. 
6.  Wycliffb  Chapel. 


LOED'S  DAY,  MAY  12th. 
SEEMONS  will  be  preached  on  behalf  of  the  Society  at  various  chapels 

in  London  and  its  vicinity. 


wauAM  fTiYsire,  nnrrn,  37,  bsli.  ta«»,  nunn  »a». 
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MISSIONARY  CHRONICLE 


MAY,   1867. 


BY  B.   W.  DALB,   M.A. 

Whateykb  ehe  the  Lord*s  Sapper  may  be,  it  is  anquestionably  a 
oommemoTatioB  of  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ.  His  own  words  reqtiire  ud  to 
eat  the  bread  and  to  drink  the'  wine  '^  in  remembi'anGe  "  of  Himself.  It 
nuij  have,  other  uses,  but  to  perpetuate  the  membiy  of  Christ  is  its  most 
Gonspieaous  design. 

Bat  was  it  possible  tibat  Christ  should  be  foi^otten  ?  There  weire,  in 
aJl  probability,  liundreds  of  men  and  women  living  in  Galilee  and  Judka 
at  the  yerj  time  that  Jesus  and  His  Apostles  were  together  in  the  upper 
cbainber,who had  the' most  powerful  and  pathetic  reasons  for  remetnber- 
mg  HittL.  :  The  blind,  to  whom  He  had  given  sight ;  the  lame,  to  whom' 
He  had:  givMi  strength  and  soundness  of  limb ;  the  sick,  who  had  been 
healed  bj  Bis  'touch ;  the  dead,  who  had  been  raised  to  life  again  by 
His  word;-Ttheee,  surely,  could  never  forget  Him.  The  publicans  and 
sinners,  the  harlots  and  outcasts,  to  whom  He  had  revved  the  infinite 
men^  of  God,  and  whom  He  had  rescued  from  a  wicked  and  hope- 
leas  life;  the  thousands  who  had  listened  to  His  wonderful  parables 
on  the  shore  of  Qennesaret^  and  to  the  discourses  delivered  during 
the  preoeding  week  in  Jerusalem ;— ^how  could  any  of  them  ever  cease 
to  remember  Him  1  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  the  rest  of  the 
dect  dtsciples,  who,  in  Christ's  name,  had  worked  miracles  like  His 
own,  and  who  for  two  or  three  years  had  lived  under  the  constant 
influence  of  His  supernatural  sanctity,  tenderness,  and  devotion, — it  was 
impossible  that  they  should  need  the  assistance  of  a  visible  ceremony 
in  order  to  keep  their  hearts  true  to  Him. 

Few  of  us,  perhaps,  know  what  it  is  to  stand  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  death,  with  the  full  and  calm  possession  of  all  our  powers ;  agitated 
by  no  fear  of  the  future,  and  with  our  hearts  free  to  think  of  those 
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we  love.  But  I  can  imagme  that  if  any  of  ns  had  ever  been  in  that 
position,  we  should  be  able  to  derive  -from  our  own  experience  a 
partial  explanation  of  what  it  was  that  moved  Christ  to  establish  this 
commemorative  service.  We  should  have  found  it  hard  to  die,  and  to  be 
separated  from  those  who  are  very  dear  to  us.  We  should  have  longed 
for  a  life  in  their  memory  after  we  had  vanished  from  their  sight. 
Whatever  blessedness  and  glory  we  might  have  hoi)ed  for  beyond  death, 
with  whatever  confidence  we  might  have  anticipated  an  eternal  life  of 
fellowship  with  God,  we  should  have  clung  to  earthly  friends  with  a 
passionate  affection;  and  the  greater  our  love  for  them,  the  keener  would 
have  been  the  pangs  of  parting.  And  was  there  not  something  of  all 
this  in  the  heart  of  Christ  ?  He  had  loved  men  with  a  love  more  intense 
and  fervent  than  any  human  heart  had  felt  before ;  He  had  loved  them, 
notwithstanding  all  their  imperfections,  all  their  ignorance,  all  their 
sins.  He  belonged  to  their  race,  and  He  felt  the  strength  of  the  ties  of 
kinship.  How  many  there  were  at  that  moment  scattered  over  the 
country  whose  sufferings  had  touched  His  pity,  or  whose  earnest,  though, 
perhaps,  imperfect,  response  to  His  teaching  had  given  Him  a  thrill  of 
joy  and  won  from  Him  words  and  looks  of  happy  approvaL  Do  you  not 
think  that  their  forms  and  faces  came  back  to  Him  now,  and  vere 
present  to  His  memory  ?  There  were  the  women  who  had  "  ministered 
to  Him  of  their  substance  ;"  there  were  Lazarus  and  his  sistera^  under 
whose  roof  He  had  been  sleeping  for  the  last  week,  and  in  whose  lore 
He  had  found  rest  and  refreshment  after  the  weary  days  in  Jerusalem ; 
there  were  many  obscure  houses  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  Galilee 
where  He  had  been  sheltered  during  His  earlier  evan^listic  tiavds, 
and  He  could  not  forget  the  men  and  women,  many  of  them  poor,  vho 
had  shown  Him  hospitality,  and  their  little  children,  who  had  looked 
up  in  the  Stranger^s  face  at  first  with  timid  wonder,  but  then  ^th 
fearless  trust.  His  heart  was  held  fast  to  the  people  among  whom  He 
had  been  living,  and  though  He  was  returning  to  the  gloiy  He  had  vitb 
the  Father  before  the  world  was,  He  could  not  break  away  from  His 
human  life  without  keen  regrets. 

Then  there  were  the  Apostles  themselves,  who  were  reclining  round 
the  table.  They  had  been  more  to  Him  than  our  parents,  or  brothers^ 
or  sisters,  or  children  are  to  us.  With  His  infinite  thirst  for  human 
love,  the  deep  and  honest  loyalty  to  Him  of  these  fishermen  and  peasants 
had  been  one  of  His  supreme  joys.  Moreover,  they  were  with  him  in 
the  work  which  had  brought  Him  down  from  heaven ;  they  were  to 
pass  through  great  sufferings,  and  endure  great  labour  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  He  had  laid  upon  them.  They  were  to  be  imprisoned,  beheaded, 
crucified  out  of  love  to  Him.  Can  you  wonder  that  when  He  was  with 
them  for  the  last  time  before  His  death.  He  longed  to  alleviate  the 
bitterness  of  £Us  separation  from  them  1    Was  it  not  natural  that  Bq 
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Fboiild  mstitnte  a  rite  which  should  perpetuate  their  friendahip  and 
intenxnmet 

"  He  lored  them  to  the  end;"  and  his  words,  "Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  Me,"  seem  to  Buy  that  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  Him  in  His  sorrow, 
and  agonj,  and  shame,  to  know  that  after  His  death,  His  friends  would 
continue  to  meet  aa  they  were  met  then,  and  would  I'egard  Him,  when 
He  was  no  longer  visiblj  present  with  them,  with  undiminished 
affection. 

I  find  in  the  commemorative  object  of  this  Ordinance  a  most  touching 
proof  of  Ghrisf  8  love  for  men,  and  of  His  earnest  yearning  for  their 
lore. 

Bat  there  is  fiur  more  in  it  than  this.  There  was  no  precedent  for  the 
institution  of  a  special  service  by  a  religious  teacher  in  remembrance  of 
Himself.  Among  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism,  there  was  not 
one  whieh  was  to  be  celebrated  in  remembrance  of  a  hero,  psalmist,  or 
&aint.  The  Jews  themselves,  who  had  ventured  to  establish  a  feast, 
vitfaoot  a  Divine  command,  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  from 
the  malice  of  Haman,  had  never  dreamt  of  doing  homage  by  a  religious 
festiyal,  even  to  the  most  illustrious  names  in  their  national  history. 

Neither  Moses,  their  great  legislator;  nor  Joshua,  who  had  led 
them  into  the  Land  of  Promise ;  nor  David,  whose  genius,  and  courage, 
and  devotion  surrounded  his  memory  with  unextinguishable  glory; 
nor  Solomon,  who  had  extended  the  limits  of  their  territory  &r  beyond 
its  natural  boundaries  ;  nor  Elijah,  whose  heroic  history  appealed  most 
powerfully  to  the  imagination  of  his  countrjnDuen,  were  thus  honoured. 
Their  deliverance  from  l^ypt,  the  giving  of  the  law, — these  were  cele- 
brated year  by  year;  but  the  memory  of  kings,  prophets,  and  holy 
10^  was  not  consecrated  and  perpetuated  by  any  public  commemora- 
tion.   There  were  no  *'  Saints'  Days  "  in  the  Jewish  Calendar. 

Whoi  Christ  insdtated  this  service.  He  claimed  a  position  in  relation 
to  the  religious  life  of  man  which  no  inspired  teacher  had  claimed 
before.  And  this  waa  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  whole  strain 
wd  character  of  His  ministry.  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in 
the  portrait  of  Him  contained  in  the  four  Qospels  than  the  perfect 
blending  of  the  lowliest  humility  and  absolute  self-sacrifice  with  the 
anertion  of  the  loftiest  claims  to  human  reverence  and  trust  It  was 
^ith  in  Himself  which  He  made  the  condition  of  exerting  His 
niiracoloas  power.  He  tau^t  that  men's  reception  of  Himself  waa 
^6  critical  test  of  whether  '^  the  word  of  God "  was  in  them  or  not ; 
that  loyalty  to  Himself  was  man's  supreme  obligation,  and  was  to  take 
piecedeuce  of  all  natural  duties ;  that  men  must  choose  to  die  rather 
than  to  deny  Him ;  that  they  were  to  be  eternally  saved  or  lost  as 
they  received  or  rejected  Him ;  that  it  would  be  more  tolerable  in  the 
^J  of  judgment  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  than  for  the  cities  which 
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had  refused  to  acknowledge  His  daims ;  that  mercy  shown  to  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  the  homeless  would  be  recognised  and  rewarded  at  the  last 
day  as  mercy  shown  to  Himself,  and  that  the  selfish  and  the  ungenerous 
would  be  condemned  as  haying  failed  to  show  kindness  to  Him.  It 
was  not  the  revelation  merely  which  He  brought  from  God  which 
He  required  men  to  receive ;  it  was  not  merely  the  general  precepts 
which  He  gave  in  God's  name  that  He  required  men  to  obey ;  the 
highest  duty  of  all  men  was  to  receive  Him  and  to  obey  Him;  the^ 
were  to  ^'honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honoured  the  Father."  These 
claims  are  all  resumed  and  visibly  embodied  in  the  rite  which  He 
instituted  in  anticipation  of  His  death. 

To  found  any  new  religious  ordinance  was  what  no  prophet  had 
done  since  Moses;  to  found  a  religious  ordinance  in  remembrance  of 
himself  was  what  even  Moses  had  not  done.  The  bread  and  the  wiae 
remind  us  of  the  real  humanity  of  our  Lord ;  but  that  we  should  be 
commanded  to  celebrate  this  rite  in  remembrance  of  Him,  reminds  \& 
that  He  asserts  for  Himself  a  place  in  our  i*eligious  thought  and  hfe 
which  has  been  claimed  by  no  religious  teacher  besides. 

Is  it  quite  certain  that  all  of  us  have  sufficiently  considered  the  com- 
memorative design  of  this  service  %  We  all  admit  that  we  are  to  celebrate 
it  in  remembrance  of  Christ ;  but  is  this  distinctly  present  to  our  minds 
when  we  come  to  the  table  % 

It  is  Christ  that  we  are  to  remember  here.  But  many  of  us,  I  beHeve, 
instead  of  remembering  Him,  remember  our  sins,  oui*  broken  vows,  the 
temptations  under  which  we  have  fallen,  the  moral  and  ^iritual  negli- 
gences which  need  the  Divine  pardon.  This  was  not  what  Chnst  told 
the  Apostles  to  da  This  was  not  what  His  words  and  acts  at  the  I^ 
Supper  would  lead  them  to  do.  He  did  not  remind  James  and  John  of 
their  eagerness  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  people  who  did 
not  receive  them ;  nor  Peter  of  the  bold  presumption  which  provoked 
the  sharp  and  stem  rebuke,  '^  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ;"  nor  did  He 
even  recall  the  '^  dispute  "  which  had  taken  place  earlier  in  the  evening 
as  to  who  should  be  greatest.  If,  while  He  was  speaking  to  them  about 
the  place  He  was  going  to  prepare  for  them,  and  the  other  Comforter 
who  was  to  come  to  them  after  He  had  gone  away,  and  the  love  the 
Father  had  for  them  because  they  had  loved  Him,  He  had  seen  that 
the  Apostles  were  moodily  recalling  all  the  follies  and  imperfections  of 
which  they  had  been  guilty  since  they  had  become  His  fiiends,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  He  would  have  told  them  that  there  was  a  time  for 
everything,  and  that  while  He  was  speaking  to  them  they  ought  to  be 
listening  to  &is  woitls.  There  may  be  times  for  us  to  ^'  commune  with 
our  own  hearts ;"  but  when  we  are  at  Christ's  table  there  is  something 
much  better  for  us  to  da     We  are  there  to  hold  communion  with  Him; 
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ve  are  there  to  remember  not  our  ains,  but  His  mercy  ;  not  our  broken 
parpose8|  but  His  faithful  promises ;  not  our  miserable  weakness,  but  His 
sanctifying  power ;  not  our  own  life,  stained  and  dishonoured  by  many 
traDsgressions,  but  His  death  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Self-examination—  this  is  a  duty,  if  wisely  conducted  at  proper  times  ; 
but  to  examine  ourselves,  and  to  remember  Christ,  are  two  veiy  different 
things.  This  is  not  an  ordinance  at  which  we  are  to  *^  afflict  '*  our  souls. 
Among  the  Jews  there  was  ''  a  remembrance  again  made  of  sins  every 
jear/'  because  it  was  ^  not  possible  that  the  blood  ot  bulk  and  of  goats 
shoold  take  away  sins ;"  but  there  is  nothing  said  by  Christ  which  leads 
us  to  imagine  that  the  great  purpose  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  torture 
and  sting  our  hearts  by  reminding  us  one  by  one  of  all  our  failures  and 
transgreanons.  It  is  of  the  remission  of  sins  that  this  service  speaks  to 
us,  not  of  their  guilt.  It  is  God's  mercy  that  it  really  exhibits,  not  our 
own  unworthiness.  And  though  I  am  infinitely  far  from  saying  that  we 
may  not  and  ought  not  humbly  and  penitently  to  acknowledge  our  g^iilt 
▼hen  we  come  to  the  table  of  Christy  I  do  say  that  it  is  not  the  agony 
and  shame  of  repentance,  but  the  rest  and  joy  that  spring  from  the  Divine 
forgiveness  that  should  chiefly  possess  our  hearts.  Obedience  to  Ohrist*s 
command  requires  that  we  should  not  only  observe  the  ordained  rite  of 
eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine,  but  that  we  should  do  both  in 
the  spirit  and  with  the  thought  that  He  requires ;  and  to  come  to  the 
table  to  think  of  ourselves  instead  of  Him — to  remember  our  sin  instead 
of  His  sacrifice  for  sin — '^  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper ;"  we  pre- 
serve the  external  form  of  the  service^  but  its  real  putpose  is  forgotten. 

Take  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean — an  illustration  which,  notwith- 
standing its  obvious  imperfection,  may  help  some  persons  to  correct  what 
I  am  persuaded  is  a  very  common  error.  Suppose  there  were  a  hospital 
in  which  every  patient^  no  matter  what  he  was  sufiering  from,  was  sure 
to  receive  an  ultimate  cure.  Suppose,  if  you  can,  that  a  specific  for  all 
human  diseases  had  been  discovered  by  the  physician  who  had  founded 
the  hospital,  and  that  he  had  left  directions  how  the  wonderful  remedy 
should  be  administered  while  he  went  into  other  oountries  to  make  it 
known  there.  Suppose,  further,  that  a  dinner  was  given  every  month 
in  his  honour,  and  to  maintain  the  remembrance  of  him,  until  he  should 
come  hack  again.  What  a  violation  of  the  very  purpose  of  the  monthly 
festivity  it  would  be  if  the  patients,  instead  of  thinking  and  speaking  of 
their  common  benefactor,  were  to  think  and  to  speak  all  the  time  of  the 
varying  symptoms  of  their  own  diseases — of  the  pain  they  still  suffered — 
of  their  weakness ;  if  the  blind,  who  were  gradually  but  surely  recovering 
^ght,  were  to  dilate  on  the  dimness  of  vision  that  still  remained ;  if  the 
lame,  who  were  gradually  but  surely  recovering  the  use  of  their  limbs, 
were  to  dwell  upon  their  inability  to  walk  much  further  or  much  more 
finnly  than  they  did  a  month  before  ;  if  one  man  were  to  talk  of  nothing 
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but  the  irregalar  pulsations  of  his  own  hearty  and  another  of  nothing  hot 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  he  was  still  sujQEermg  from.  What  a  wretched, 
useless  dinner  it  would  be  1  What  a  complete  misunderstanding  all  these 
people  would  show  of  the  veiy  end  for  which  it  was  given  !  They  ought 
to  be  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  years  of  protracted  labour  which  had 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  sovereign  remedy;  of  the  genius  and 
patience  of  the  man  who  had  discovered  it ;  of  his  benevolence  in  found- 
ing the  institution  in  which  they  were  met ;  of  the  innumerable  coreB 
which  had  been  already  accomplished  j  and  of  the  certainty  that  they 
too  would  be  cured  in  time. 

And  such  thoughts  should  be  ours  when  we  meet  to  remember  Christ 
The  sins  which  made  it  necessary  for  Him  to  assume  oar  nature,  and 
to  die  in  our  stead,  if  we  were  ever  to  be  restored  to  the  image  and 
glory  of  Qody  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  forget;  but  penitence  itself 
should  be  overborne  by  a  strong  and  happy  love.  Our  guilt  and  shame 
lie  on  the  other  side  of  His  cross.  We  should  rejoice  that  then 
stretches  before  us  an  immortality  of  stainless  holiness — holineai 
rendered  possible  by  Him  who  died  ''  the  Just  for  the  unjusty  to  bring 
us  to  GkxL"  We  should  remember  Him— His  sermons  to  the  people 
on  the  mountain  side — His  conversations  with  His  discnples  when 
they  gathered  together  at  night  after  the  day's  work  was  over— His 
miracles  of  beneficence  and  love.  It  was  not  His  death  alone  that  He 
told  His  disciples  to  remember,  but  Himself;  and  yet  the  very  sTmbols 
of  the  Ordinance  will  lead  us  to  dwell  most  upon  the  last  and  sK»t 
bitter  tn»l  of  His  love  for  mankind.  We  shall  think  of  Him  weeping 
over  the  city  whose  people  were  soon  to  clamour  for  His  blood,  and 
mock  Him  in  the  tortures  of  His  death ;  of  the  depth  of  that  affection 
for  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  which  made  Him  long  to  hare 
three  of  His  disciples  near  Him  in  His  agony,  and  of  the  gentleness 
which  rebuked  them  so  tenderly  when  they  slept ;  of  the  wonderful 
struggle  between  the  fixed  purpose  of  His  heart  to  do  and  endure  all 
His  Father's  wiU,  and  the  recoil  of  His  sensitive  nature  in  Oethsemane 
from  the  horrors  which  were  darkening  around  Him ;  of  the  immovable 
constancy  which,  even  when  His  strength  failed  imder  the  weight  of 
His  cross,  refused  to  call  in  the  legions  of  avenging  angels  that  would 
have  drawn  their  fiery  swords  to  defend  Him  from  all  evil ;  of  His 
mercy  to  the  penitent  thief— the  solitary  consolation  that  alleviated  the 
sufferings  of  the  cross ;  of  His  death,  in  which  sin  died ;  of  His  resor* 
rection,  in  which  a  new  life  came  to  a  lost  race.  And  we  shall  find  that 
no  scourgings  of  conscience,  no  anguish  of  remorse,  no  depth  of  humiliBr 
tion,  can  have  equal  power  to  purify  the  soul  from  its  evil,  and  to 
inspire  it  with  the  love  of  holuiess.  Kemembeiing  Christy  we  shall 
become  like  Him ;  beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the  gloxy  of  God,  we  shall 
be  changed  into  the  same  image  from  gloiy  to  ^^ory. 
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A   SKETCH   OF  NONCONFORMITY   IN   WALES. 

BY  THE  BEY.  GEORGE  SMITH,  D.D. 

Part   thb   StcojxiK  —  Histobical. 

The  Nonconformity  wliich  now  exists  in  Wales  did  not  originate  in 
tlie  inyasion  of  the  territory  of  the  Church  by  an  external  foe,  but  sprang 
rather  from  the  unwise  resolye  of  her  rulers  to  stifle  a  religious  move- 
ment  which  had  arisen  spontaneously  in  her  own  communion,  and  which 
ended  in  the  development  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodism  of  Walea  Tnie 
it  is  that  some  few  Congregational  Churches  had  been  founded  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  principality,  as  the  result  of  the  Puritan  move- 
ment, but  they  were  subjected  to  a  ruthless  system  of  persecution  from 
tlie  Welsh  bishops,  at  the  instigation  of  Laud,  by  which  they  were  greatly 
enfeebled,  and  in  some  oases  annihilated.  In  the  times  of  the  Stuarts 
they  met  occasionally,  but  with  fear  and  trembling,  generally  at  mid- 
night, or  in  woods  and  caverns,  among  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
mormtaina.  Their  brethren  of  the  ejection  suffered  much  in  England,  but 
in  a  remote  district  like  Wales,  at  that  time  more  completely  separated 
from  our  country  than  it  is  now,  the  persecutors  of  the  godly  wantoned  in 
a  crael  abuse  of  power.  The  Nonconformists  of  that  day  were  treated  as 
the  filth  and  offiicouring  of  all  things.  Their  goods  were  plundered,  and 
their  houses  burnt  down  ;  their  women  were  grossly  insulted,  and  their 
men  beaten  nigh  to  death.  The  wretched  prisons  of  the  land  were 
crowded  with  persons,  whose  only  offence  was  Nonconformity.  Among 
these  were  some  of  the  most  gifted  and  godly  preachers  of  the  day. 
VaTMor  Powell  was  imprisoned  no  less  than  thirte^i  times,  and  died  in 
gaol  Stephen  Hughes,  a  man  of  unbounded  benevolence  and  holy 
charscter,  was  confined  in  a  close  prison  at  Carmarthen,  to  the  hazard  of 
his  life.  This  was  in  harmony  with  the  treatment  experienced  in  the 
prenous  century  by  John  Penry,  who  has  been  well  called  the  "Pioneer  " 
of  Welsh  Nonconformity.  This  courageous  and  eminently  pious  man 
^ras  bom  in  Brecon,  educated  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  renounced 
Popery,  became  "  a  frimous  preacher  in  the  University,"  and  made  several 
earnest  endeavours  to  stir  up  the  clergy  to  the  work  of  evangelizing 
Wales.  Towards  the  end  of  his  career,  which  was  too  brief  for  the 
advantage  of  others,  he  embraced  the  Congregational  principles  of  Church 
govermncnt,  and  became  a  decided  Nonconformist.  For  this  offence,  and 
for  others  of  a  similar  nature,  he  was  imprisoned ;  and  eventually,  after  a 
trial  which  disgraces  the  name  of  ^glish  justice,  he  wa^  hung  like  a 
felon,  on  the  prosecution  of  ArcfiCishop  Whitgift. 

The  tongue  and  the  pen  were  handled  as  unceremoniously  in  this 
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ecclesiastical  warfare  as  were  the  staff  of  the  oppressor  and  the  one-sided 
hand  of  justice.  The  amenities  of  literature  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  unequal  conflict  in  which  the  Nonconformists  were  compelled  to 
engage  with  their  persecutors.  It  was  a  matter  of  reproach  against  tiiem 
that  thej  were  gloomy  and  despondent,  as  though  it  were  fair  to  perse- 
cute and  ruin  people,  and  then  to  reproach  them  for  not  being  marj. 
Thej  were  termed  fractious,  schismatical,  disloyal,  seditious,  turbulent, 
and  even  ignorant.  And  yet  these  gloomy  men  had  a  vein  of  pointed 
satirical  wit  running  mernly  through  aU  their  writings,  which  often 
electrified  their  persecutors  !  These  ignorant  men  wrote  learned  treatises^ 
crammed  to  oyerflowing  with  the  wisdom  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  which  are  highly  valued,  and  even  republished  in  the  nineteenth 
century !  Some  of  their  sermons  had  an  extraordinary  career,  as  the  one 
described  by  Robinson,  in  these  graphic  words :  ''  Studied  in  a  gsol, 
preached  under  a  hedge,  printed  in  a  gan*et^  sold  at  a  pedlar's  stall, 
bought  by  a  priesf s  footman,  uttered  from  a  pulpit  in  a  cathedral, 
applauded  by  a  bishop^  and  ordered  to  press  by  a  grave  session  of 
gentry." 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  great  changes,  moral  and  religions, 
spring  from  within,  rather  than  from  without  the  people  they  immediatelj 
affect.  There  is  a  vital,  internal  energy  belonging  to  communities,  fiir 
more  influential  in  its  moulding,  reforming  power  than  can  be  supplied 
by  any  Aggressive  movement  frt>m  a  foreign  body.  Nations  are  built  up 
from  within.  The  leaven  of.  Divine  truth  deposited  in  a  church  will 
work  gradually,  but  effectually,  till  the  whole  is  leavened.  It  vas 
so  in  the  gi*eat  Protestant  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Luther 
and  his  fellow-labourers,  while  adhering  for  a  long  time  to  the  Romish 
Church,  and  toiling  within  its  precincts,  effectually  prepared  the  way  for 
country  after  country  to  arise  in  majesty,  and,  throwing  off  the  incnlnu 
of  Popery,  to  present  a  Reformed  Church  to  the  wondering  gaze  of 
Europe  and  the  world.  It  was  so  in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  in  the  present  century.  Many  of  the  members  and  ministers  of 
the  national  Church  in  that  land  had  imbibed  sentiments  respecting  the 
spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  its  independence  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  the  consequent  right  of  each  Church  to  regulate  its  affiurs  bj 
the  authoritative  teachings  of  the  New  Testament^  which  compelled 
them  to  leave  the  Establishment,  though  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  construct 
a  new  community,  which  should  be  fr^e  to  carry  out  its  convictions  of 
loyalty  to  the  Saviour  and  Head  of  the  Church,  free  from  the  trammels 
of  State  dictation  and  control.  And  it  was  even  so  in  that  great  revival 
of  religion  in  the  principality  of  Wales  we  are  now  describing,  as  having 
led  to  the  present  religious  and  happy  condition  of  its  people. 

In  the  times  we  have  reviewed,  amidst  the  ignorant  boors  who  then 
filled  most  of  the  Welsh  pulpits,  there  were  to  be  found  here  and  there 
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men  of  a  different  stamp,  baming  with  apostolic  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
scials^aod  called  to  the  Christian  ministry  by  a  higher  ordination  than  that 
of  human  minds^  Such,  says  Professor  Conybeare— from  whose  amusing 
reviews  in  the  "  Edinburgh "  we  haye  borrowed  our  title  in  inverted 
commas — ^was  Griffith  Jones,  vicar  of  Llandowror,  the  father  of  national 
education  in  Wales,  who,  in  1730,  foimded  the  first  of  those  catechetical 
schools  by  which,  before  his  death,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
had  been  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue.  He 
adopted  the  practice  of  field  preaching,  and  addressed  large  audiences 
in  the  open  air  in  different  parts  of  Wales  with  remarkable  effect. 
Ofifensive  as  these  itinerating  efforts  were  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  he,  being  an  incumbent,  could  not  be  deprived  of  his 
beuefice^  and  accordingly  he  lived  and  died  vicar  of  Uandowror, 
But  his  successors  and  imitators,  being  only  curates,  were  removable 
&t  the  pleasure  of  the  bishops ;  and,  one  by  one,  they  were  ejected 
from  their  cures  by  worldly  prelates,  who  feared  enthusiasm  more  than 
sin,  and  were  zealous  in  nothing  but  in  hatiug  zeal.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Daniel  Bowlands,  the  chief  organizer  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  ; 
of  William  Williams,  of  Fantycelen,  who  may  be  called  "  the  Watts  ol 
Wales,"  and  whose  hymns  ai*e  now  sung  in  church  and  ohapel,  not 
only  in  the  principality,  but  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
of  Charles,  of  SiJa,  who  succeeded  these  early  leaders,  and  introduced 
Sunday-schools  into  Wales  in  1 785.  Howel  Harris,  though  educated  at 
Oxford,  was  refused  ordination  altogether ;  he  afterwards  founded  the 
college  at  Trevecca,  but  he  never  quitted  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
Such  men  could  not  be  silenced  by  episcopal  prohibitions.  They  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven  commanding  them  to  preach  the  gospel ;  they  saw 
that  thousands  were  won  by  their  labours  ftom  heathenism  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  they  felt  that  if  even  separation  should  result  from  their 
success,  the  guilt  must  rest  on  those  who  should  cast  them  out.  Mean* 
while  they  continued  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  kept  their 
followers  in  her  communion.  Until  the  present  century,  they  received 
the  aacraments  exclusively  from  ministers  of  the  national  Church,  and 
recognised  none  other  as  duly  ordained. 

The  first  Calvinistic  Methodist  Association  in  Wales  was  held  in 
January,  1743.  The  celebrated  George  Whitfield,  whose  preaching  had 
doD6  much  to  originate  the  societies  then  represented,  was  present,  and 
was  chosen  moderator.  All  the  counties  in  Wales  came  gradually  under 
the  evangelizing  influences  of  this  newly  formed  body.  Several  clergy- 
men, more  or  less  eminent  for  piety  and  gifts,  joined  the  denomination. 
The  most  celebrated  and  extensively  useful  of  these  were  the  Rev.  Peter 
Williams ;  the  Bev.  David  Jones,  of  Llangan ;  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Charles,  of  Bala.  The  fii*8t  became  a  member  of  the  Association  in  1746, 
the  second  in  1768,  and  the  third  in  1785. 
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The  leaders  of  this  movement^  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  setting  np  a  new  denomination,  but  simply  aimed  at  the  promo- 
tion of  Tital  religion  in  the  Established  Church.  Bj  solenm  vote,  sfter 
discussion,  they  reoommended  their  converts  to  repair  to  their  parifih 
churches,  and  to  avoid  much  contact  with  the  regular  Dissenters.  Tlie 
measures,  however,  which  they  adopted  were,  to  a  great  extent^  nn- 
canonical;  and  hence  they  met  with  much  discouragement  and  of^todtion 
from  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  they  meant  to  serve.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  somewhat  fettered  in  their  proceedings  by  many  of 
their  adherents  and  lay  preachers,  who  had  been  religiously  trained 
amongst  the  Konoonformists,  and  for  whose  opinions  and  practices 
they  retained  strong  predilectiona  These  men  felt  the  want  of  ordained 
ministers  to  administer  the  ordinances  to  them  and  their  oluldreii,  and 
they  appealed  to  the  clerical  members  of  the  body  to  ordain  some  of  their 
preachers.  Failing,  in  this,  a  number  of  dei^cons  of  the  church  at  Kev 
Inn  ordained  their  own  pastor ;  and  thjs  example  was  followed  in  other 
oongregatdona 

The  question  of  sepfpration  from  the  Church  bad  been  more  or  loa 
agitated  in  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  body  £rom  its  formation  to  the  year 
1811,  when  it  was  actually  carried  out,  The  clergy  and  their  friends 
usually  opposed  it,  while  the  lay  preachers  and  their  perfy  were  its 
constant  advocates,  This  state  of  things  was  in  miuny  respects  annoy- 
ing ;  y  et»  as  Dr.  Bees  well  observes,  the  hand  of  Providence  was  evidently 
in  it,  Ejed  the  clergy  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  a  party,  and  declared 
themselves  Nonconformists,  they  would  have  lost  their  influence  0T«r  a 
large  portion  of  the  population,  whb^  though  quite  irreligious,  had  sadi 
prejudices  in  &vour  of  the  Established  Church,  that  thej  would  not 
have  listened  to  any  Dissenting  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the 
advocates  of  separation  been  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  the  point 
altogether,  the  probability  is  that  few,  if  any,  additional  places  of  worship 
would  have  been  erected ;  that  lay  preaching  would  have  been  by  degrees 
put  down ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  Methodism,  one  of  the  most 
inestimable  blessings  of  Wales,  would  have  gradually  died  out  in  the 
cold  embraces  of  the  national  Church. 

This  Christian  community  has,  from  the  beginning,  steadily  increased 
in  numbers,  intelligence,  and  moral  influence,  so  that»  at  the  present 
time,  the  places  of  worship  it  has  erected  and  sustains,  number  more  than 
a  thousand;  its  membership  is  upwards  of  ninefy  thousand;  and  it  has 
a  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  teachers  and  children  in  its  schools. 
It  did  not,  however,  reach  its  present  influential  position  withont  a 
series  of  trials  of  a  most  painful  kind.  The  early  preachers  of  its 
faith  were  insulted,  mobbed,  imprisoned,  and  some  of  them  beaten  to 
death.  Internal  dissensions  in  the  body  led  to  separations,  to  the  devel<^ 
ment  of  heresies,  and  to  an  enfeebled  state  of  jnety  in  some  of  the 
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eongr^iaons.  These  evils  were  gradually  sunnoanted.  The  Divine 
blesdug  largely  rested  on  the  itinerating  labours  of  the  ministers. 
Mnltitades  of  people  were  brought  savingly  under  the  infiuenoe  of 
evangelical  truth.  The  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  was  beard,  not 
onij  in  towns  and  amidst  large  populations,  but  in  remote  viUages  and 
hamlets,  in  the  depths  of  valleys^  and  on  the  lofiy  mountains.  The 
wilderoefls  and  solitary  place  were  glad,  and  the  desert  rejoiced  and 
bloeaomed  as  the  rose.  The  older  and  more  sedate  Nonconforming 
congregationa  complained,  and  not  without  reason,  of  an  invasion  of  their 
territories;  but  the  far  greater  number  of  the  converts  were  won  from 
the  domain  of  evil,  and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Calvinistic  Methodism  has  left  its  impress  upon  the  principality, 
not  only  by  these  blessed  moral  results,  bt^t  by  the  introduddon  of  new 
and  appropriate  means  of  reaching  the  neglected  and  perishing  souls  of 
men,  which  other  denominations  of  Christians  have  wisely  incorporated, 
with  Bondry  modifications,  into  their  plans  of  aggressive  action.  Lay  and 
itineiTuit  preaohing,  catechetical  meetings,  and  Sabbath-schools,  though 
not  originated  by  the  Methodists,  were  re-organized,  improved,  and 
brought  to  their  present  state  of  efficiency  chiefly  by  them.  When  they 
began  tiieir  mission,  they  were,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  nominally 
attached  to  the  Establishment  principle ;  but  gradually  they  have  become 
decided  Voluntaries.  Attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  induce 
them  to  assume  the  name  and  form  of  a  Presbyterian  Church ;  but  whaU 
eTer  changes  have  been,  or  may  be  effected  in  this  direction,  they  are  by 
no  mesos  likely  to  abandon  the  voluntary  principle. 

In  the  prosperity  vouchsafed  to  this  community,  other  Christian 
Wies  largely  shared*  When  the  Act  of  Toleration  came  in  force  in 
1689,  the  persecution  of  Nonconformists  gradually  ceased.  They  availed 
themselves  of  their  newly  obtained  freedom  to  build  up  and  enlarge  their 
waste  places  The  Lidependent  and  Presbyterian  Churches  gradually 
gained  ground  from  the  Bevolution  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  during 
which  time  they  erected  many  places  of  worship.  Yet  we  do  not  find 
any  large  addition  to  their  numbers  during  these  years.  This  arose  in 
part  from  their  previous  depressed  and  exhausted  condition,  the  precarious 
state  of  religious  liberty  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  the  threatening 
attitade  <^  the  dominant  Church  towards  the  Nonconformists. 

On  the  accession  of  Qeorge  L,  the  douds  which  hung  over  them  were 
acattered,  their  liberty  was  confirmed,  and,  with  cheerful  hearts  and 
renewed  vigour,  they  propagated  their  principles  far  and  wide.  From 
that  time  to  the  rise  of  Methodism,  the  Congregational  Churches  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers,  strength,  and  influence,  year  by  year,  especially  in 
^th  Wales.  Though  the  counties  of  North  Wales  had  been  blessed 
^'^^  the  earliest  days  of  Nonoonformily  with  the  services  of  several  of 
the  most  efficient  ministers  in   their   respective  generations,  neither 
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religion  nor  dissent  took  any  general  hold  of  the  population  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  feeble  condition  of  Nonconformity 
in  North  Wales  at  this  time  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Bees  to  the  fact  thafc 
the  churches  obtained  their  pastors  from  the  South.  As  strangers,  the^ 
met  with  greater  opposition  and  persecution  than  natiTes  would  have 
received ;  and  they  laboured  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  preaching  to 
the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  their  dialect  from  that  of 
their  hearers.  The  increasing  intercourse  of  South  with  North,  and  the 
endeavours  made  to  traiu  a  ministry  in  the  North  for  its  population, 
gradually  led  to  a  more  prosperous  state  of  things,  and  for  many  years 
past  an  equal  amount  of  blessing  has  appeared  to  rest  on  the  CoDgr^;a- 
tional  Churches  of  the  two  divisions  of  Wales.  They  possess  at  the 
present  time  eight  hundred  and  eighty  places  of  woi'ship,  and  eight 
hundred  and  eight  regularly  constituted  churches,  whose  membership 
reaches  nearly  a  himdred  thousand.  Their  congregations  are  ministered 
to  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty  ordained  pastors  and  lay  preacheni.  The 
scholars  in  their  Sunday-schools  number  more  than  ninety-five  thousand 
children  and  young  people,  who  are  instructed  by  a  noble  band  of  twelve 
thousand  voluntary  teachers.  The  total  adherents  to  €k>ngregationaliam 
in  Wales  are  computed  at  three  hundred  thousand  persons. 

From  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  the  names  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  were  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the  OongregatuMial 
Churches  of  Wales ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy,  a 
controversy,  which  had  long  obtained  among  them,  issued  in  the 
separation  of  those  inclined  to  A  nanism.  They  were  henceforth  called 
Presbyterian,  while  the  Evangelical  Churches  assumed  the  name  of 
Independent,  by  which  title  they  are  generally  known,  though  of  late 
years  they  are  increasingly  using  the  word  Congregational  With  the 
lapse  of  time  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and  churches  diverged  more 
and  more  from  the  orthodox  faith,  and  they  &re  now  fully  pronounced 
Unitarians.  They  are,  however,  few  in  numbers,  and  give  no  signs  of 
revived  energy  or  effort. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  principality,  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Merioneth,  Radnor,  and  Pembroke.  The  early  Quakers  traversed  the 
country  with  remarkable  diligence,  and  obtained  adherents  to  their 
peculiar  views  in  nearly  all  the  Welsh  counties.  They  did  not  profess 
to  have  a  mission  to  the  unconverted,  but  to  the  members  of  existing 
churches,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  draw  after  them.  There  were, 
however,  amongst  the  founders  of  this  denomination,  in  the  principelitf , 
some  persons  of  considerable  social  position,  talents,  and  education.  As 
a  body,  they  suffered  severe  persecution.  With  the  lapse  of  time^  their 
extreme  views  respecting  a  hireling  ministry,  and  their  antagonism  to 
other    Christian   communities,  were  modified,  and  they    became,  in 
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proportioii  to  their  nnmbera,  one  of  the  most  nsefnl  and  amiable  of  all 
the  religzoiiB  denominationa  They  appear  to  have  done  their  work,  and 
are  now  a  decreasing  and  decaying  body. 

Dovn  to  the  oommenoement  of  the  civil  wars,  all  the  Nonconformists 
were  CoDgregational  Piedobaptists ;  but  in  the  year  1649,  some  of  them 
cluuiged  their  views  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  Baptist  Church,  at  Ilston,  near  Swansea.  The  increase  in  its 
membership  was  considerable  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  while  several 
other  chorches  sprang  into  being,  and  formed  themselves  into  an 
Assodation.  The  minutes  of  this  assembly  show  that  congregational 
singing  was  not  generally  practised  or  approved  by  the  churches  ;  that 
they  were  not  unanimous  on  the  question  of  strict  communion ;  and  that 
they  held  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  imposition  of  hands. 

The  sudden  appearance  and  rapid  increase  of  this  new  denomination 
in  Uie  principality  excited  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
baptism,  and  led  to  a  public  debate  in  St.  Maiy's  Church,  Abergavenny. 
Sabsequently  the  controversy  was  renewed  from  the  press  by  Mr.  James 
Oven  and  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Keach,  and  others.  The  contend* 
mg  parties  scarcely  kept  within  the  bounds  of  Christian  courtesy,  and 
their  controversies  embittered  their  spirit  and  exhausted  their  strength. 
Millenarianism  and  Arminianism  both  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Baptist  Churches  for  a  time,  but  nevertheless  they  grew  and  multiplied, 
partaking  largely  of  a  gracious  revival  of  religion^  which  visited  the  land 
at  different  parts  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their  increase  has  been 
rapid  during  the  present  century,  and  according  to  their  statistics  for 
the  year  1867)  they  now  have  five  hundred  and  ninely^two  chapels  and 
preaching  rooms>  three  hundred  and  forty-three  pastors ;  other  preachers 
of  the  Word  numbering  two  hundred  and  forty-three  ;  and  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  fifty-eight  thousand.  Their  Sunday-school  scholars 
are  more  than  fifty-four  thousand. 

The  history  of  Nonconformity  in  Wales  supplies  many  illustrations 
of  rapid  growth,  but  there  are  none  that  exceed  the  remarkable  success 
of  the  Wealeyan  Methodists.  At  the  conference  held  in  London,  in  the 
year  1800,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  who  was  himself  a  Welshman,  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  Welsh  mueiun;  for  down  to  that  time  no 
attempt  had  been  made  by  any  Wealeyan  minister  to  preach  in  Welsh 
in  the  principality.  The  proposition  was  at  once  and  cordially  adopted, 
and  two  Welsh  ministers,  who  had  been  travelling  in  English  circuits, 
were  sent  as  missionaries  to  North  Wales.  They  met  with  considerable 
oppontion  from  all  the  evangelical  denominations,  on  the  ground  that  they 
▼ere  Arminians,  and  that  the  Nonconformists  who,  about  fifty  or  sixty 
years  before,  had  professed  Arminianism  had  now  become  Unitarians. 
Failing  to  distinguish  between  the  evaugelicaJ  Arminianism  of  the  Wes- 
lejansand  the  cold  Pelagianism  of  the  older  Nonconformists,  they  looked 
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with  horror  outhis  moyement,  as  another  attempt  gradually  to  propagate 
SocinianJBm.  This  indiscriminate  opposition  overreached  itself,  and 
produced  a  reaction  in  favour  of  men  'whose  zealous  efforts  and  holy 
lives  testified  to  their  worth,  and  whom  Qod  honoured  in  the  convendon 
of  many  souls.  In  the  oouibo  of  ten  years  they  became  a  power  in  the 
land ;  and  though  their  subsequent  increase  has  not  been  proportionate 
to  their  early  progress,  they  have  now  three  hundred  and  twenty  places 
of  worship,  eighty  itineititing  ministers,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
local  preachers.  Their  accredited  members  are  nearly  fifteen  thonsuid, 
and  their  hearers  about  forty^^four  thousands  Their  Bunday-adiools  con- 
tain twenty  thousand  scholars. 

Other  smaller  dissenting  denominations,  principally  offishoots  fifom 
TCnglifth  Methodism,  are  now  taking  their  share  in  advancing  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  principality.  The  Welsh  are  at  the  present 
time  emphatically  a  nation  of  NonconformistSL  In  the  year  1816,  the 
number  of  dissenting  congregations  was  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three ; 
but  in  the  year  1861  they  had  increased  to  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-seven ;  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  oonsideiably  m 
advance  of  that  number,  for  year  after  year  additional  places  of  worship 
are  erected  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  the  people.  And  thus  it  may 
be  said  of  the  Church  in  the  Mountains,  as  was  said  by  the  preset, 
when  he  surveyed  the  Church  of  Israel  ''abiding  in  tentei  aoccrding  to 
their  tribes,''  '<  What  hath  £lod  wrought  I'' 

Though  our  sketch  is  one  of  Nonconformity  in  Wales,  it  shall  not  be 
concluded  without  cheerful  testimony  to  the  improved  diaxaeter  of  the 
Welsh  clergy.  The  Bev.  Heniy  Richard,  speaking  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Establishment  in  the  principality,  sajrs :  ''There  are  among  them 
men  of  piety,  learning,  and  eloquence,  who  would  do  honour  to  any 
chitfch.  From  their  body  also  have  come  some  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  works  serving  to  illustrate  the  language  and  literature  of 
their  country.  The  Welsh  clergy  are,  moreover,  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  kept  to  the  via  media  of  a  sober  evangelical  Christianity,  with- 
out rushing  to  either  extreme  of  Puseyism  or  Colensoism,  between 
which  the  teaching  of  their  Church  seems  now  oscillating  like  a  pen- 
dulum. Among  th^Qd  are  catholic-minded  and  kind-hearted  gentlemen, 
who  are  on  pleasant  terms  with  their  dissenting  nei^bours,  and  do  not 
disdain  sometimes  to  join  in  their  religious  services."  While  maintain- 
ing a  firm  attadiment  to  our  distinctive  principles,  we  may  well  laboor 
and  pray  for  the  increase  of  this  spirit^  not  only  in  Wales,  but  thiou|^- 
out  the  nominally  Christian  world. 

To  the  facts  already  adduced  we  intend  in  a  concluding  paper  to  append 
some  general  conclusions,  with  a  view  to  show  how  much  the  nation 
is  indebted  to  Webh  Nonconformity,  and  to  meet  some  popular  ftUades 
respecting  the  morality  and  religion  of  this  "  Church  in  the  Mountains.' 
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Brief  practical  !Elealiins8  in  tfie  33ooft  of  lElebelatiom 

Kg.  il 

With  the  fooiih  chapter  oommeiiceB  the  main  portion  of  the  Apoca- 
Ivpse.  The  opening  of  a  door  in  heaven  indioates  the  beginning  of  the 
prophetic  revelationfl  which  follow ;  as  in  Ezekiel  it  is  said,  ^'  I  was 
among  the  captives  by  the  river  of  Chebar :  the  heavens  were  opened, 
and  I  Htw  visions  of  God."  ''And  the  first  voice  which  I  heard 
ifUf  as  it  were,  of  a  tminpet  talking  with  me  "  (is.,  the  same  voice 
referred  to  in  the  tenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter).  *'I  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice  as  of  a 
trumpet,  saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last" 
It  yma  the  voice  of  the  glorified  Redeemer,  who  spake  to  the  Apostle, 
saving,  ''Gome  up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  things  which  must 
be  hereafter."  The  speaker  was  no  other  than  He  on  whose  bosom 
John  had  leaned.  It  was  the  Divine  Master  speaking  to  the  beloved 
disciple;  and  these  enraptoring  words  have  a  meaning  for  us.  He 
who  Add,  « Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  now  speaks  to  us  amidst  the  cares  of 
thiB  weaiy  world;  speaks  to  tradesmen,  merchants,  professional  men, 
artifltfl,  and  the  rest  who  may  read  these  pages,  to  this  effect :  **  Cease 
Tour  secular  solicitttdes  for  a  while ;  forget  your  earthly  occupations, 
accept  my  invitaticm  to  rise  above  all  mere  mundane  affiurs ;  leave  the 
earth  in  thought^  and  come  up  hither,  to  heaven,  and  J  will  show  thee 
things  which  must  be  hereafter."  "  And  immediately,"  says  St.  John, 
repeating  what  he  remarked  before  in  the  first  chapter,  and  bringing, 
after  the  intervttition  of  the  seven  epistles^  this  vision,  and  the  series 
following,  into  immediate  sequence- to  the  first  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  Son  of  Gk>d  at  Patmos,  **  inmiediately  I  was  in  the  Spirit."  And, 
BO  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  share  in  the  sublime  perceptions,  and  the 
DiTine  communication  of  the  Holy  Apostle,  may  the  privilege  be  granted 
to  us  by  the  Spirit  of  all  grace. 

''A  door  opened  in  heaven"  is  an  expression  which,  while  it 
(iowribes  the  coming  vision  in  particular,  may  be  applied  to  the  revela- 
tion of  eternal  things  in  general.  There  is  a  spiritual  world  above  us, 
as  we  are  assured  by  reason.  The  best  part  of  our  nature  holds, 
amoi^  its  unconquerable  convictions,  this  grand  faith,  that  behind  the 
things  of  time  and  sense,  stand  another  universe,  which  they  cover  and 
coQoeaL  We  are  not  more  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  what  we  see 
than  of  the  existence  of  other  things  we  do  not  see,  things  which  the 
visible  curtains  of  nature  shut  in*  We  bring  into  the  world  a  faculty, 
which  compels  us  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  there  ts  a  heaven.  At 
the  same  time,  oonsoionsness  and  experience  make  us  feel  we  cannot  see 
it   Our  souls  declare  that  there  is  a  heaven  as  certainly  as  that  there  is 
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a  sun.  'Tet/'  we*  confess  ihe  next  moment^  '*  I  cannot  see  where  it  is, 
and  what  it  i&"  Of  course  we  cannot.  Heaven's  wall  is  built  up  high; 
heaven's  door  is  shut  and  bolted  ;  and  God's  hand  must  open  what  \fj 
nature's  hand  is  closed.  A  revelation,  then,  is  needed ;  not  to  ihow 
that  there  is  a  heaven,  but  what  it  is ;  not  that  we  may  know  there 
is  a  God,  but  who  He  is.  We  do  not  want  to  be  told  that  there  we 
mysteries  above  us ;  they  press  heavily  enough.  We  want  thoie 
mysteries  to  be  explained.  Nor  does  a  glorious  realm  of  ejastence  round 
the  eternal  throne  need  to  be  created.  It  is — ^it  has  been  from  tlie 
beginning.  The  opening  of  a  door  into  it  meets  fuUy  the  ezigeocj  of 
the  case.  Bevelation  is  the  one  desideratum.  The  desideratum  is 
supplied. 

And  the  simple  opening  of  that  door,  with  its  effects,  teaches  us  how 
near  we  are  to  the  wonders  which  excite  our  curiosity.  It  requires  not 
a  long  journey,  like  Mahomet's  night  one,  to  see  heaven ;  an  ascent  from 
one  invisible  mountain  to  another,  from  stage  to  stage,  on  a  road  of 
immeasurable  length.  No  ;  only  the  opening  of  a  door.  Some  chsngQ 
in  the  organization  of  the  body,  some  new  faculty,  some  new  sense,  might 
be  the  opening  of  that  door ;  and,  in  a  moment,  the  r^ons  of  the  blessed 
would  be  as  distinctly  discerned  as  the  stars.  Jacob's  dream  at  Bethel, 
on  the  bleak,  stone-strewed  moor,  was  such  an  opening.  He  saw,  in  t 
moment,  the  ladder  and  angels,  not  far  off,  but  dose  to  him.  Death  is 
an  instantaneous  change ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  believer,  the  soul  is 
absent  fr^m  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord.  The  closed  eye  of 
sense  is  succeeded  by  the  open  spiritual  vision.  '^  Heaven  lies  around  us 
in  our  in&ncy,"  says  the  poet  The  sun  looks  nearer  to  the  earth  in  the 
morning  than  at  midday,  and  to  a  pious  little  child,  heaven  seems  doser 
than  to  the  man  of  middle  age,  amidst  the  world's  bustle.  We  have  only 
to  die ;  and,  like  the  sun  at  eventide,  heaven  and  earth  will  seem  to  us  at 
once  to  touch.  The  horizon  of  life  will  in  a  moment  be  flooded  with 
celestial  splendour. 

A  door  is  opened  in  heaven  every  day,  and  what  follows  in  these 
visions  illustrates  this  truth.  .All  the  prophecies  here  proceed  on  the 
principle  that  terrestrial  affairs  are  under  celestial  influences.  The 
destinies  of  nations  and  of  men  are  governed  by  powers  above. 
Astrology  is  but  the  stupid  caricature  of  a  Bible  trutih.  The  heavens 
rule  the  earth.  Earth  and  heaven,  heaven  and  earth,  are  so  blended  at 
times  in  the  glorious  Apocalypse,  that  one  cannot  tell  which  is  which. 
There  are  not  two  worlds  here  wide  apart^  but  two  close  together,  and 
related  by  constant  intercommunication.  Objects  may  be  near,  yet 
divided  by  an  impassable  gulf  You  may  stand  within  a  few  yards  d  a 
city,  yet  access  may  be  as  completely  cut  off  as  if  it  were  a  hun4^  miles 
away.  A  deep,  bridgeless  chasm  may  yawn  between  the  spectator  and 
the  opposite  battlementa     Earth  and  heaveUi  on  the  contruy,  are  as 
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intiDoately  connected  as  they  are  intimately  contiguous.    Wlut  else  does 
providence  mean  ?    What  does  prayer  ) 

Heaven  is  here  revealed  to  us ;  but  how  t  The  door  opens,  and  what 
do  we  see  1 

The  Throne  and  ths  King, — Behold  ''a  throne  was  set  in  Heaven,  and 
One  sat  on  the  throne  "  (or  upon  the  throne  One^  in  unequalled  majesty 
was  sitting).  '^He  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  suxUne 
stone" — a  jasper,  clear  as  crystal,  a  sardine  or  cornelian  of  fiery  red 
(indicating  purity  and  justice).  '^  And  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about 
the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald" — an  emblem,  of  faithfulness 
amidst  judgment,  a  token  of  hope  amidst  scenes  inspiring  fear,  a  sigu 
of  returning  mercy,  of  constant  love — spanning  heaven,  after  the  stormy 
waters  of  a  deluge. 

The  Throne  cmd  the  Priests, — About  the  throne,  which  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  the  mercy-seat  in  the  Jewish  temple,  are  '^  four  and  twenty 
seatd" — ^four  and  twenty,  the  number  of  the  courses  of  the  priests — and 
upon  "the  seats,"  or  throne,  "twenty-four  elders  or  priests,*'  clad  "in 
white  robes,  and  having  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold."  This  part  of  the 
vision  corresponds  with  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  but  it  is  without  a  vail.  The 
door  is  opened.  The  curtain  is  withdrawn.  ''  And  out  of  the  throne,'' 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  proceed  "lightnings,  and  thunderings,  and 
voices,"  as  from  the  mount  of  the  law  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

The  Throne  cmd  the  Lampa.-r-^' And  there  were  seven  lamps  of  fir© 
burning  before  the  throne,  which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God."  Paul 
says,  "  there  was  a  tabernacle  made,  the  first  wherein  was  the  candle- 
stick." Here,  then,  we  have  the  holy  place  in  the  perspective  of  the 
vision,  occupying  a  space  before  the  Holiest  of  all. 

The  Throne  and  the  Sea  of  Glass, — Further  in  advance,  answering 
to  the  brazen  laver  in  the  temple  court,  is  seen  "  a  sea  of  glass  like 
crystal"  Then,  "in  tjie  midst  of  the  throne" — or  between  the 
crystal  waters  and  the  mercy-seat,  and  "around  the  throne"  or 
mercy-seatj  were  "four  living  creaturer,  full  of  eyes,  before  and  behind," 
of  which  a  minute  detcription  follows  j  the  first  resembling  a  lion  ;  the 
second,  a  calf;  the  third,  the  face  of  a  man;  the  fourth,  a  flying  eagle. 
Kach  has  "  six  wings,"  like  the  cherubim  of  Isaiah ;  and  they  are 
represented  as  constantly  engaged  in  the  praises  of  God ;  "the  four  and 
twenty  elders  "  uniting  in  worship,  and  casting  "  their  crowns  before  the 
throne.*' 

We  have  here  a  vision  in  which  are  employed  the  scenery  and  objects 
of  the  ancient  temple,  the  throne  or  mercy-seat  of  God  being  the 
<%ntre.  Reflection  upon  the  description  of  that  hallowed  edifice,  and  its 
fnrnitui'e,*  given  in  the  law  of  Moses,  enables  us,  as  we  read  this 
chapter,  to  form  one  combined  and  consistent  picture.  The  chief  difference 
^tween  the  vision  and  the  literal  prescription  of  the  law  is  in  the 
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introduction  of  the  twenty-four  minor  thrones  into  the  vifflon,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  two  cherubim  of  the  law  into  the  four  of  the 
Apocalypse — a  number,  however,  which  agrees  with  the  enumeration  of 
them  by  Ezekiel. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  this  chapter  belongs  to 
the  attempt  at  identifying,  respectively,  the  twenty-four  ^*  throned 
elders"  and  the  "four  living  creatures."  What  real  beings  are  they 
intended  to  represent  1  It  is  often  said,  the  twenty-four  elders  are  the 
twelve  patriarchs  and  the  twelve  apostles.  But  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  this.  They  would  rather  seem  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
courses  of  priests  in  the  old  temple — here  intended  to  represent  the 
worshippers  of  the  Church  of  God,  who,  like  these  crowned  ones,  are  & 
"  royal  priesthood."  What  dass  of  beings  we  are  to  understand  as 
represented  by  the^Jmr  living  ones  we  do  not  know.  Of  course  every- 
body must  see  that  they  are  a  reproduction  of  the  Old  Testament  diembim ; 
but  what  was  intended  by  those  mysterious  figiu*es  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover.  We  have  been  wont,  with  many  other  commentators,  to 
identify  them  with  angels  ;  but,  upon  mature  reflection,  we  can  do  this  no 
longer,  because  angek  in  this  vision  are  introduced  in  obvious  distinction 
from  the  living  creatures.  We  must  leave  them  in  the  obscurity  in 
which  we  find  them,  just  observing  that  there  is  something  instructiTe 
in  our  very  inability  to  decide  what  they  are.  We  talk  very  wisely 
sometimes  of  matter  and  spirit^  of  men  and  angels,  and  suppose  that  by 
these  commonplace  expressions  we  have  classified  all  Gk)d's  creatures,  and 
exhausted  the  riches  oi  the  universe.  Yet  observe,  "  spirit "  and 
"  matter  "  are  but  general  terms,  pointing  to  two  substances  of  diffe- 
rent qualities ;  after  all,  we  may  finj  in  eternity  that  our  notioDS  of 
"  matter "  and  ^'  spirit "  by  no  means  exhaust  all  modes  of  existence: 
So  with  "angels"  and  "mien."  ,  We  may  hereafter  discover  modes 
of  being,  neither  corresponding  with  our  notions  of  men,  nor  with 
our  notions  of  angels :  there  may  be  a  third  order,  a  fourth,  and 
many  more. 

Another  remark  ia  obvious,  but  important.  Hie  vision  ia  not  a 
revelation  of  that  heaven  itseli^  in  which  €U>d  now  specially  dwells, 
surrounded  by  superior  intelligences,  any  more  than  of  that  heaven 
in  which  saints  are  to  dwell  after  the  resurrection.  We  do  not  here  see 
the  very  spirit  world,  only  images  of  it ;  we  do  not  here  see  the  throne 
of  God  and  presence  of  God,  only  the  images  of  them.  "It  is  all 
poetry,"  then,  some  say.  K  you  remember  that  poetry  is  the  highest 
truth  sometimes,  we  care  not  if  it  be  so  called.  Poetry  gives  tis  a 
truer  conception  of  some  phases  of  the  universe  than  science  ever  did 
or  ever  can.  Poets  have  seen  ti'ue  things  in  God*s  works  &nd  ways, 
such  as  chemists,  astronomers,  and  geologists  never  have.  Science 
dissects  the  universe ;   it  is  a  dead  thing  to  the  dissecter :   poetiy 
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apprehends  the  uniYene ;  it  is  alive  to  the  poet  Truth  underlies  the 
imagery  of  this  parable  in  visions.  Spiritual  and  eternal  facts  and 
principles  need  to  be  clothed,  that  we  may  see  them.  It  would  be  of  no 
more  use  for  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  to  speak  to  us  about  them  in  his  own 
language  than  it  would  be  for  a  Frenchman  to  speak  in  French  to  an 
English  audience,  composed  of  those  who  never  learned  a  word  beyond 
their  native  tongue.  For  us  to  comprehend  a  lesson,  it  must  be 
expressed  in  a  dialect  with  which  we  are  familiar.  These  revelations 
of  heaven,  therefore,  are  under  earthly  forms ;  and  they  seem  to  mean 
this:  what  such  figures  are  to  the  imagination  and  the  senses,  such 
heaven  will  be  found  to  be  to  the  soul :  such  impressions  as  are  made 
now  on  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  by  this  kind  of  scenery  are  made 
on  departed  souls  by  the  celestial  experiences  of  the  great  after  life  : 
the  awe  which  struck  a  Jew  on  entering  the  Temple  is  akin  to  the  awe 
which  strikes  a  glorified  believer  on  entering  heaven. 

Before  the  throne  are  ''seven  lamps,"  seen  flaming  through  the 
open  door.  They  give  light.  They  are  the  source  of  the  irradiation 
▼hich  gilds  and  floods  the  whole  picture.  The  illumination  of  the  vision 
is  from  within,  not  from  without  The  vision  is  not  seen  by  sunlight, 
or  bj  moonlight)  or  by  torchlight,  such  as  an  apostle  could  hold  up, 
Ut  by  the  light  of  "  the  seven  lamps  "  before  the  throne.  The  seven 
lamps  make  all  things  visible.  The  seven  lamps  illuminate  the 
scenery  on  the  celestial  stage  from  end  to  end.  And  the  seven  lamps 
are  "  the  seven  Spirits  of  Gk)d."  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  great  revealer 
of  trath.  In  His  light  we  see  light  Hevelation  is  not  the  light  of 
reason,  any  more  than  it  is  the  light  of  sense.  It  is  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God.  We  do  not  forget  that  all  true  thought  must  be 
traced  up  to  "nriTw  j  that  the  fidntest  twilight  of  real  human  knowledge  is 
^used  and  spread  abroad  by  Him,  even  as  is  the  dawn  on  the  mountain 
to|^ ;  that  it  is  like  the  far-spreading  halo  round  the  face  of  the  sun 
still  hidden  under  the  hills  ;  but  the  light  of  revelation  is  a  fixed,  definite 
light ;  for  distinctness,  like  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of  the  temple; 
for  splendour,  as  the  "  sun  shineth  in  his  strength.''  We  see  Heaven, 
▼e  see  God,  we  see  Christ,  we  see  ourselves,  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit. 

And  revealing  truth.  He  reveals  Himself.  The  Divine  Author 
Appears  in  the  Divine  Book.  As  the  light  on  a  summer's  day  draws  our 
^yes  npward  to  the  sun,  and  we  identify  him  as  the  fountsdn  of  the 
radiance,  so  here  the  light  which  pervades  this  vision,  the  light  which 
touches,  gUds,  and  glorifies  every  object^  leads  up  to,  and  at  last 
concentrates  our  faith  and  thought  upon  "  the  seven  lamps,  which  are 
the  seven  Spirits  of  Gkxi."  We  cannot  duly  study  and  apply  the  records 
of  inspiration  without  having  our  faith  brought  into  distinct  contact 
^th  the  Divine  and  glorious  Inspirer. 

t2 
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jfrance,  ©ermanj,  anU  ©urope. 

BT  SEV.  J.  BALDWIK  BSOWN,  B.A. 

Tab  Emperor  of  tHe  French  is  the  father  of  the  modem  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  natioiudity.  In  its  present  estate,  with  all  Germany  unifying  itself  on 
his  frontier,  we  can  well  believe  that  he  is  as  little  in  lore  with  it  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  with  the  lodger  franchise,  whose  paternity  he  was  proud  to  claim, 
but  whose  young  existence  he  would  strangle  in  the  cradle,  if  he  dared. 
And  so  it  is  probable  that  Louis  Napoleon  at  this  moment,  like  many  another 
creator,  looks  yery  ruefully  on  his  work.  It  is  just  nationality  which  has 
destroyed  the  supremacy  of  France  in  Europe  ;  so  far  the  bitter  taunts  of 
M.  Tlders  hare  the  sting  of  truth.  We  can  well  belieye,  howeTer,  that  it 
was  with  no  selfish  motive  that  the  Emperor  launched  this  great  idea  on  the 
troubled  sea  of  European  politics.  His  devotion  to  it  dates  from  the  time 
when  he  was  a  poor  man,  a  despised  man,  a  man  with  only  dreams  to  exist 
upon,  with  but  slight  prospect  of  ever  seeing  them  take  shape  and  live.  He 
is  a  man  of  dull  and  slow  but  strong  imagination.  Great  social  and  political 
ideas  exercise  over  it  a  certain  fascination,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  first 
instance  he  valued  power  as  a  means  of  briaging  them  to  the  test  of  experi> 
ence,  and  establishing  them  as  embodied  realities  in  the  world.  Bat  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  suice  his  accession  to  the  Imperial  throne  he  has  not 
played  on  this  string  of  nationality  with  a  single  eye  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  France.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  he  has  from  the  first  meditated  a  re- 
oonstruction  of  the  map  of  Europe  on  an  extensive  scale ;  in  which,  while 
oppressed  and  disjointed  nationalities  should  attain  to  liberty  and  unitjr 
France  should  win  a  large  increase  of  territory  and  infiuenoe,  and  reach 
her  long-coveted  border — the  Ehine.  To  stimulate  **  the  national  senti- 
ment "  seemed  the  readiest  way  to  pqpmote  this  reconstruction,  and  thus 
dissolve  the  order  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  that  a  new  order  might  shape 
itself  in  its  room.  Hence  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  question  at  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  and  the  series  of  movements  which  led  to  the  great  Itali&n 
war.  There  the  leaven  of  profound  selfishness  began  to  appear.  ItaliHQ 
national  sentiment  was  to  be  stimulated  so  far  as  was  needful  to  expel  the 
Austrian ;  but  it  was  to  be  curbed  and  bound  when  it  aimed  at  complete 
unity,  lest  it  should  mar  the  schemes  of  France.  A  confederation  of  fr«^ 
ItalUm  States,  among  whom  France  should  play  the  part  of  arbiter,  and  is 
fact  succeed  to  Austrian  supremacy,  was  the  French  dream  of  an  eman- 
cipated Italy.  It  was  dissipated  utterly,  hopelessly,  by  the  genius  of  Carour' 
Under  his  able  and  unscrupulous  tutelage,  the  spirit  which  the  Emperor  haJ 
evoked  grew  too  strong  to  yield  to  the  speUs  of  its  creator.  NaUonali^J 
passed  at  once  beyond  the  control  of  any  selfish  schemer's  hand.  "^^'^^^ 
Cavour  it  escaped  and  resisted  the  will  of  its  author,  and  now  it  defies  him. 
At  this  moment  his  Empire  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  powerful  nationalitiea 
which  his  policy  has  called  into  existence.  They  owe  him  little  gr&t'itude, 
for  he  has  done  his  best  to  dwarf  and  cripple  them ;  while  one  of  themfsirlj 
overshadows  him,  assuming  that  place  in  the  Continental  system  to  which  lU 
material  strength  fairly  entitles  it,  and  restoring  that  German  preponderance 
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h  the  Eoropean  coonselB,  which  was  the  key  to  the  political  condition  ot 
Europe  a  millennium  ago.  And  now  this  spirit  of  profound  and  calculating 
selfishness — a  selfishness  which  trades  on  great  ideas  and  noble  aspirations^ 
and  nses  the  desires,  sympathies,  and  hopes  of  nations  as  the  mere  counters 
of  its  game— meets  its  Nemesis.  France,  after  sixteen  years  of  pacific 
Imperialism,  is  morally  just  where  she  was  stranded  by  the  martial  Impe- 
riaHain  of  the  elder  Napoleon ;  she  is  at  this  moment  as  isolated  in  Europe 
u  during  the  hundred  days  which  preceded  Waterloo. 

We  have  some  strong  adyocates  of  Imperialism  among  us.  Men  who 
hare  no  lore  for  our  English  forms  of  free  political  life,  and  no  belief  in 
them ;  and  who  would  have  us  take  refuge  from  the  confnsion  and  the  slow 
rate  of  progress  which  what  they  call  our  endless  debating  and  political 
fiquahbling  entails  on  us,  in  the  order  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  despotism, 
▼hich,  receiving  the  tribute  of  the  national  adhesion,  would  put  the  national 
resources  to  the  best  and  promptest  use.  It  is  worth  the  while  of  such,  one 
would  think,  to  study  the  causes  and  the  nature  of  the  present  isolation  of 
Imperial  France.  There  the  system  has  been  at  work  in  full  force  and 
under  the  sway  of  an  able  hand,  and  it  is  ending  in  the  complete  isolation 
of  France;  strong  nations  drawing  sternly  firm  barriers  round  her,  and 
circumscribing  her  ambition  as  in  time  of  peace  it  has  nerer  been  oircum- 
scnbed  before.  We  beliere  the  result  to  be  ineyitable,  and  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  for  the  world  that  it  is  so,  but  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  mark  it, 
and  to  note  its  springs. 

The  growth  of  a  free,  industrious,  commercial  nation  is  not  and  cannot 
\)e  a  menace ;  the  growth  of  a  nation  under  the  Imperial  system,  as 
established  in  France,  cannot  help  being  a  menace  to  surrounding  peoples. 
A  free  people  grows  internally.  Progress,  in  its  judgment,  means  lifting 
the  classes  which  compose  society  to  a  higher  lerel,  putting  more  work, 
more  food,  better  houses,  better  clothes,  more  knowledge  and  more 
political  power  within  their  reach.  It  adds  indisputably  to  the  weight  of 
a  nation.  Wealth  and  force  tell  in  the  scale  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
indiTidaals.  But  the  increase  of  external  influence,  and  the  appearance  of 
power,  is  the  mere  accident  of  its  position.  The  thing  which  it  aims  at, 
and  on  which  it  prides  itself,  is  the  internal  derelopment,  which  is  left  to 
win  peacefully  just  that  weight  in  the  congress  of  the  world  which  it  may 
fairly  command. 

On  the  other  hand,  Empire  means  rule,  broad  dominion,  and  the  masterly 
government  of  men.  Naturally  it  seeks  subjects,  it  aims  at  increase,  and 
it  regards  as  the  supreme  question  its  visible  power,  and  acknowledged 
influence  in  the  world.  Strong  self-consciousness,  degenerating  easily  into 
canity,  is  a  leading  characteristic  of  Imperialism ;  and  power  when  rain  and 
sclf-asserting  readily  becomes  dangerous ;  it  is  satisfied  only  when  it  wins 
the  homage  and  wields  the  influence  to  which  it  conceives  itself  entitled, 
and  when  it  is  not  satisfied,  alas !  for  the  surrounding  world.  There  is  an 
OQiinous  proverb  which  connects  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  with  the  con- 
tentment of  France.  The  Imperial  system  has  greatly  strengthened  this 
connection;  it  has  evidently  been  one  main  aim  of  the  Imperial  policy  to 
malce  Europe  understand  how  dependent  she  was  forltritnquillity  on  the 
will  of  France.    And  Europe  has  understood  it,  and  has  rebelled  against 
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the  dependence.  There  is  a  deep-seated  conyiotion  that  thare  eaa  be  no 
real  rest  for  any  of  the  European  States,  while  France  claims  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  great  questions  which  affect  their  welfare.  The  imperatire  need  of 
raising  np  some  power  strong  enough  and  bold  enon^  to  limit  her  pre> 
tension  and  balance  her  weight,  has  urged  on  the  consolidation  of  Germany ; 
and  Europe  has  breathed  more  freely  since  she  has  seen  that  work 
approaching  completion,  and  realized  that  a  Grerman  roioe  will  be  as  strong 
and  bold  as  a  French  one,  in  all  that  concerns  the  future  of  the  Evropeu 
world* 

Prussia  has  achieved  a  grand  emancipation,  not  for  Germany  only  bat 
for  Europe ;  and  the  significance  of  recent  events  will  be  quite  missed  TuJeM 
that  point  is  very  clearly  understood.  Gbrmany  has  risen  up,  and  stands 
<m  guard  on  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  in  the  interests  of  European  otder, 
as  decisively  as  in  1815.  The  divisions  of  Grermany  have  had  a  lamentable 
influence  on  European -prosperity  and  progress.  They  have  allowed  tiie 
enormous  military  establishment  of  France  to  dominate  in  Europei  and 
have  compelled  the  exhausting  efforts  by  which  other  nations  hare  en* 
deavoured  to  keep  themselves  from  being  entirely  overborne.  For  onr 
immense  naval  expenditure  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  Empire  is  mainly 
responsible ;  and  for  the  incubus  on  European  industry,  which  is  inTolv^ 
in  the  maintenance  of  something  like  3,000,000  of  men  under  arms.  W« 
have  quietly  but  steadily  outbuilt  the  Imperial  dockyards ;  but  tbe  wbole 
world  as  well  as  ourselves  has  grown  utterly  weary  of  a  peace  wkidi  u 
more  costly  than  a  bloody  war,  and  of  Industrial  Exhibitions  in  wbieb  the 
main  display  is  cannon  and  needle-guns. 

The  rise  of  Prussia  to  the  leading  place  in  Europe  opens  some  viBionof 
the  end  of  this  terrible  armed  peace.    On  every  side  and  from  within  a  cheek 
is  being  applied  to  the  aggressive  and  menacing  spirit  of  the  Empire.   !%• 
French  are  as  weary  of  the  system  as  the  foreigners.     The  Emperor 
endeavours  in  vain  to  excite  that  martial  enthusiasm  which  would  enable 
him  to  carry  through  his  army  reorganization  scheme,  and  place  the  wbole 
nation  under  arms.    From  the  French  departments,  as  well  as  from  weary 
Austria  and  Italy,  and  sorely-burdened  England,  the  cry  riaes  for  rest   Tlie 
peasantry  are  petitioning  the  Government  to  let  them  rest  until  they  ve 
wanted  to  repel  the  invasion  of  France.    If  that  need  ever  should  anV, 
they  assure  the  Emperor  that  they  will  be  prepared.    The  deep  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  French  people  with  the  present  state  of  things  is  one  of  the 
dark  clouds  on  the  horizon.    The  repeated  miscarriages  of  policy,  and  the 
humbling  rebuffs  which  Prussia  has  administered  to  the  greed  of  France, 
hardly  needed  to  be  pointed  by  the  sharp  tongues  of  MM.  Thiers  and 
Favre,  to  sting  Frenchmen  to  the  quick ;  but  instead  of  being  aronsei 
as  would  have  been  the  case  ten  years  ago,  to  martial  fury,  they  ton  ou 
the  author  of  the  failures ;  and  more  bitter  contemptuous  moU  at  the  eoft 
of  the  Empire  are  at  this  moment  circulating  in  Paris  than  at  sbj  f«^ 
since  the  coup-^itat. 

We  believe  that  this  unhappy  Luxembourg  affair  is  just  a  deliberate 
effort  of  the  Emperor  to  rouse  the  warlike  spirit  of  France.  He  mmtt  hare 
anticipated  the  humiliation  which  he  has  suffered ;  there  was  no  other  pos* 
sible  issue  on  the  cards.    Prussia  was  already  in  possession,  and  GtP^l 
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was  in  a  condition  to  be  driren  to  frenzy  hj  tlie  mere  liint  of  the  tradition 
of  a  foot  of  German  soiL  The  interpeUations  in  the  G-erman  Parliament 
expressed  the  mind  of  Germany  with  singular  directness  and  emphasis. 
The  vhole  nation  was  ready  to  go  to  war  on  the  instant  rather  than  listen 
to  the  propositions  of  France.  They  had  to  be  withdrawn ;  that  was  a 
matter  of  course.  But  why  should  they  have  been  put  forward  ?  Simply 
to  stir  the  amour  propre  of  the  French  people ;  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
had  been  insnltedt  and  that  the  insult  could  only  be  washed  out  by  blood, 
or  by  the  concession  of  the  point  in  dispute.  Happily  it  has  not  succeeded. 
It  has  but  deepened  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  French  people  without  rousing 
their  martial  ardour.  They  still  petition  against  the  army  reorganization, 
and  credit  their  Emperor  with  another  huge  mistake.  But  we  have  not 
heard  the  last  of  it-  By  judicious  management  France  may  be  so  committed 
oa  the  question  that  war  may  become  inevitable.  We  fear  that  the  signs 
are  pointing  strongly  in  that  direction,  and  if  France  will  have  war  Prussia 
may  not  decline  it.  The  struggle  when  it  comes  must  be  tremendous,  but 
it  ia  impossible  that  it  can  be  protracted.  Thus  far,  at  any  rate,  we  have 
adTanced— long  wars  have  become  impossible.  And  the  rise  of  Prussia  to  the 
hegemony  of  Germany  is  essentially  pacific  in  its  promise.  Germany,  like 
^land,  cares  more  for  internal  development  than  for  external  conquest. 
She  has  no  dream  of  Empire  in  the  Napoleonic  sense.  The  pending  con- 
trorersy  once  settled,  she  can  have  no  interest  in  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.  It  will  have  a  new  and  powerful  safeguard.  The  words 
of  the  Eing  of  Prussia,  in  dissolving  the  German  Parliament — words  which 
were  loudly  cheered — let  us  hope  were  prophetic  :  "  None  the  less,  however, 
ire  all  the  governments  and  people  of  Germany  unanimous,  that  the 
^gained  power  of  the  nation  has,  above  all,  to  uphold  its  significance 
by  rendering  secure  the  blessings  of  peace." 


§Hffyt  anH  :0lornmg. 

(^uircs  at  tbe  Divine  economy  under  the  emblem  of  a  home.  Let  the 
family  under  your  own  roof-tree  shadow  forth  in  its  loves  and  trusts  the 
family  of  God.  Think  of  this  home  as  a  centre  where  the  tenderest 
affections  shall  gather,  'and  strong  thought  and  sunny  feeling  be  cul- 
tured and  increased.  BecoUect  the  incitements  to  virtue  and  the  dissua- 
siveg  from  wrong  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  each  member  of  the  circle. 
Call  up  the  memories  of  needful  training,  and  ever-eager  watchfulness  and 
^t;  of  imperfect  views  to  be  matured,  of  wrong  ones  to  be  all  gently 
corrected,  features  of  character  which  must  be  helped  forward  or  else 
f pressed,  and  out-coming  excellences  whose  trembling  balance  must  be 
^joated  into  harmony  of  character.  Bemember,  too,  the  ever-changing 
lights  and  shades  of  disposition,  temperament,  capacity,  and  the  wise  and 
*^ilM  treatment  they  demand.  The  method  which  avails  with  that  proud 
^  passionate  nature  will  not  avail  with  this  tender,  quiet,  shrinking 
o&e.  In  one,  the  purely  intellectual  predominates  too  visibly,  and  the 
cWacter  is  likely  to  become  calculating  and  cold.  Another  lacks  the  mental 
S(Mp  and  wealth  of  thought  and  language,  and  instead  of  these  is  kindli- 
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nesB  of  feeling.  A*tliird  is  scarcely  deficient  in  either  Kead  or  heart,  Imi 
is  the  dupe  of  prejudice  or  passion ;  whilst  there  may  be  others  all  fettered 
by  indecision  or  by  sloth.  How  sage,  then,  and  skilful  must  be  the  treat- 
ment !  TV  hat  care  and  diversity  of  discipline !  Upon  each  there  must  be 
brought  to  bear,  with  subtlest  wisdom  and  with  surest  lore,  influences  the 
best  fitted  to  shape,  and  mould,  and  fashion  all. 

The  same  variety  of  treatment  which  marks  the  lesser  circle  in  its  romid 
of  discipline  and  government  runs  through  and  characterizes  the  larger 
and  more  perfect  one.  "  Anger  "  enduring  indeed  "  but  a  moment  '*  is  beet 
for  some ;  on  others,  persuasive  and  oft-repeated  arguments  are  brought 
to  bear ;  while  with  others  only  the  lightest  and  most  tender  hand  may 
deal.  I  **  weep  "  through  a  night  of  mystery,  you  "joy  "  in  a  morning  of 
revelation. 

Night  is  the  season  of  darkness,  and  uncertainty,  and  cold,  and  peril  In 
our  lives  there  is  much  of  these.  The  history  of  every  one  has  in  it 
passages  bearing  close  resemblance  to  the  night ;  although  many  and  widelj 
varied  are  the  causes  whence  the  darkness  comes.  For  instance,  mystery 
darkens,  when  God's  disclosures  in  the  word,  or  His  dealings  in  the  world 
are  inexplicable  and  strange.  Doubt  darkens  as  Satan  casts  his  btlefoi 
shadow  between  the  soul  and  the  Light  of  Life.  Failure  darkens,  when  the 
long-houred  labour  seems  all  mis-spent,  and  the  harvest  is  but  scant  and 
blasted  sheaves.  Bereavement  darkens  when  the  angel  covers  the  loved  one 
with  his  wings  ;  or,  like  a  harvestman,  garners  the  ripe  and  precious  spirit 
in  the  store-house  of  the  skies.  Death  darkens  when,  confronting  us,  it 
leads  onward  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow. 

No  doubt,  in  some  Christians'  lives  the  season  of  darkness  is  longer  thsn 
in  others.  The  same  variety  which  exists  in  nature  obtains  also  in  grace. 
Whilst  the  night  that  settles  on  one  soul  is  like  the  long  period  of  darknesi 
in  the  winter  solstice,  lasting  twelve  hours,  and  often  unrelieved  by  i 
solitary  gleam  of  star ;  the  night  that  falls  on  another  spirit  is  rather  as  the 
short  summer  one,  warm  and  brilliant,  and  voiceful  with  the  song  of  birdi,- 
or,  perhaps,  as  the  still  shorter  one  in  those  northern  latitudes  where  the 
two  days  blend,  and  leave  scarce  a  night  between.  We  are  sure  the  night 
will  be  only  so  long  as  it  need  be ;  and,  therefore,  while  there  may  be  weepingt 
no  hopeless  repining,  no  pitiful  wail  of  discontent,  may  mingle  with  the 
tears.  As  a  son  of  Grod,  I  may  weep,  and  Gk>d  will  not  be  angry  with  my 
tears.  I  may  weep,  when  the  ground  is  stubborn,  and  the  skies  seem 
unkind,  a  sower's  tears.  I  may  weep,  as  mysteries  I  cannot  solve  darken 
all  my  mind,  a  student's  tears.  I  may  weep,  when  there  is  no  fringe  of 
gold  on  the  clouds,  and  a  night  of  waiting  lowers  on  the  soul,  a  watcher's 
tears.  Yes,  I  may  weep,  but  not  with  murmuring  nor  complaint  For 
why  P    "  Joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 

Turn  we  to  the  daybreak.  What  picture  is  so  fitting  as  this  to 
portray  the  returning  light  of  the  countenance  of  God?  Think  for  an 
instant  of  what  it  suggests,  concerning  the  flight  of  the  darkness,  and  the 
break  of  the  dawn.  On  the  summit  of  some  mountain,  or  from  oat  your 
open  casement,  you  watch  the  passing  of  the  night  into  day.  Swiftly 
the  dark  wears  away;  white  mist- wreaths,  the  couriers  of  adrancing 
dawn,  begin  to  melt  j  the  heavy  clouds  above  are  on  the  move,  and 
scud  lazily  away ;  and  now  long  beams  of  roseate  beauty  are  stretching 
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orer  land  and  sea ;  and  as  the  fog  and  the  shadow  "  fold  their  tents 
like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently  steal  away,"  the  morning  comes.  And 
cow,  watch  its  progress.  How  swiftly  it  comes,  breathing  on  hill,  and 
rale,  and  riyer,  and  hoary  tower,  and  sheen  of  woodland  ledres  a  gracioos 
splendour  of  its  own!  How  snrely,  too,  it  comes,  wakening  with  a 
regularity  that  nerer  fails,  and  as  with  the  touch  of  an  enchanter's 
wand,  the  still  and  slumbering  earth,  till  it  glows  with  fertility  and  life ! 
How  gently,  too,  it  comes,  the  morning  beam  falling  soft  as  snowflake  on 
the  earth !  And  then  with  what  joy  and  voice  of  song  it  comes,  as  there 
bursts  from  field  and  wood  a  million-Toiced  chorus  of  adoration  and  of 
praise! 

So  on  the  forsaken  soul  comes  God's  returning  farour,  with  not  less  speed 
or  splendour  than  the  morning  comes.  And  now  that  soul  stands  ereet 
in  the  light  of  the  Father's  countenance,  no  longer  prone  in  darkness 
and  tears.  Gone,  now,  is  the  weeping,  for  the  clouds  are  chased  away, 
and  there  is  night  for  the  sufferer  no  more.  Gone,  now,  the  bitter  tears,  for 
the  wrath  that  lasted  for  "  a  moment "  has  passed,  and  there  is  night  for  the 
questioner  no  more.  Gone,  now,  the  waiting  and  the  weariness  ;  for  amid 
"great mercies"  and  "eyerlasting  kindness,"  the  "  little  wrath"  is  all  for- 
gotten, and  there  is  night  for  the  watcher  no  more.  Gtme,  now,  the  lowers 
ing  douds  and  darkened  earth,  for  they  who  sowed  in  tears  reap  in  joy, 
and  there  is  night  for  the  worker  no  more. 

Bat  is  there  not  another  morning  P  Is  there  no  morning  of  eternity, 
whose  returning  "fayour,"  when  the  night  of  death  is  oyer,  will  be  "life  " 
eternal  to  the  soul  P  Let  us  anticipate  that  blessed  daybreak.  The  ear  of 
faith  listens,  and  down  twenty  centuries  the  voices  come,  wistful,  anxious, 
''Watchman,  what  of  the  night P"  and  the  answer  is,  '*The  morning 
eometL"  Again  the  ear  of  faith  listens,  and  along  the  aisles  of  the  ages 
the  Toice  of  Paul  comes,  ringing  like  the  joy-bells  that  usher  in  the  dawn, 
njing,  *■  The  night  is  far  spent,  and  the  day  is  at  hand."  Yet  again  the 
ear  of  faith  listens,  and  voices  cry,  "Thy  light  shall  break  forth  as  the 
morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily."  And  other  voices 
ihont,  **  Sing  with  us,  ye  heavens.  The  morning  cometh,  the  darkness  is 
past,  the  shadows  flee  away,  the  true  light  shineth  now."  And  yet  other 
Toices  say,  "  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  the  moon  with* 
draw  herself ;  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of 
thy  mourning  shall  be  ended."  Again  the  ear  of  faith  listens,  and  over  the 
bndling  earth  and  sky  there  comes  another  voice,  saying,  "  And  there  shall 
be  no  night  there." 

J.   W^.   B« 
BT  MB.   J.  COKFTON  BICKBTT. 

Although  it  may  undoubtedly  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  we  think  all 
Qien  mortal  but  ourselves,  yet  there  are  moments  when  the  sense  of  the  reality 
of  oar  own  eoming  death  occurs  to  us  with  peculiar  force.  At  such  a  time 
^e  seem  to  be  able  vividly  to  picture  to  ourselves  all  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  our  decease,  and  feel  an  almost  morbid  curiosity  in  follow- 
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ing  oat,  in  our  minds,  the  minutest  detftils  connected  with  it  We  feel  like 
Victor  Hugo's  conyict  in  "Les  Mia^rables,"  shut  up  alire  in  the  coffin, 
and  lowered  into  the  grave,  who  heard  the  pattering  of  the  holy  water,  and 
the  drone  of  the  priest  above  him. 

We  fill  the  mourning  coaches  with  our  friends  and  relations,  and  bring 
them  to  the  cemetery.  Now  the  service  commences  in  the  chapel.  This 
friend  bows  his  head  to  conceal  his  tears ;  that  one  suffers  with  hard,  dry 
eyes.  Then  the  hush  which  follows  is  broken  by  the  scuffling  sound  of  Uie 
feet  of  the  bearers,  who,  with  painful  efforts,  get  the  coffin  on  their 
shoulders. 

Look  at  them  issuing  out  of  the  porch,  and  coming  down  the  neat  gravel 
path,  giving  their  burden  the  while  that  strange  swaying  and  undulating 
motion  with  which  we  have  become  so  familiar.  Here  is  the  oblong  pit  at 
last.  Take  away  the  few  boards  which  stretch  across  it.  The  coffin  is 
lowered ;  hats  are  raised ;  the  words  of  prayer  are  said ;  the  falling  handful 
of  earth  sounds  like  rain  upon  dry  leaves.  Shall  we  peep  down  into  the 
dark  place  with  the  others  P  Ah  I  there  is  the  black  box  with  the  name  in 
white  metal,  the  double  rope,  and  the  moist  clay  sides  of  the  grave.  Ail 
then  turn  away,  and  leave  the  dead  in  solitude ;.  friends  are  scattered  to 
their  homes  $  and  before  the  daisies  have  taken  firm  root  in  the  mould  above 
our  heads,  the  scars  in  most  hearts  have  healed  over,  and  their  tears  sre 
dry.  Some  who  mourn  the  loss  of  husband,  father,  or  brother  weep  long 
and  bitterly ;  but  idme  will  touch  their  eyes,  and  seal  the  fountain  at  last 

There  are,  indeed,  a  few  men's  hearts,  and  but  a  few,  like  the  rock  which 
Moses  struck  in  the  wilderness.  It  needs  much  to  move  them,  but  when 
once  riven,  such  a  torrent  bursts  forth,  that  nothing  hardly  can  stem,  snd 
perchance  there  may  be  one  such  mourner  for  us. 

To  what,  therefore,  docs  all  this  lead?  Are  we  to  darken  the  light  of  day 
with  midnight  terror  on  account  of  these  visions  of  death  P  What  con- 
solation ean  we  take  to  ourselves  when  we  stare  the  enemy  in  the  face  in 
this  way  ?    Let  us  turn  to  our  Bibles  and  see. 

We  read  of  an  apostle  desiring  to  "depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better;"  and  find  such  expressions  as,  "Absent  ficom  the  body,  present  with 
the  Lord."  Men  confess  that  they  are  "  strangers  and  pilgrims  "  on  the 
earth,  and  seek  a  "better  country — that  is,  an  heavenly."  Here  there  if 
no  shrinking  from  death,  but  a  very  anticipation  of  it.  No  gloomy  retro- 
spect, but  an  eager  looking  beyond.  Those  who  wrote  and  felt  these 
words  looked  at  this  world  in  the  light  of  a  "  wayside  inn  " — as  that  poor 
benighted  heathen  writer,  Cicero,  in  his  "  De  Senectute/'  calls  it.  Without 
the  aid  of  faith  we  cannot,  of  course,  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  future.  Then 
we  are  like  frightened  children  peeping  into  a  dark  room,  and  crying  ont; 
we  seek  to  solve  the  mystery,  but  our  voices  are  lost  in  space,  and  no  echo 
comes  back  to  us.  Let  us,  however,  but  raise  the  lamp  of  faith,  and  its 
light  will  people  the  void  with  angels.  One  great  iSraveller,  too,  hss 
returned  from  that  "  bourne  "  who  could  reveal  its  secrets ;  and,  although 
He  is  somewhat  reticent  about  them,  still  we  know  He  has  been  before  xa, 
understands  the  mysteries,  and  we  can  rest  perfectly  content  that  in  the 
"valley"  we  shall  fear  no  evil,  for  He  will  be  widi  us.  Neitiier  will  it  be 
of  any  good  to  indulge  in  idle  speculations  about  what  theologians  term 
**  the  intermediate  state,"  and  its  precise  relation  to  heaven;  far  better  for 
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Bfl  to  take  the  reTelation,  complete  enough  for  all  practical  pnrpoBes,  which 
the  Bible  giyes  ua  for  our  consolation. 

Bat  it  may  be  yery  properly  urged  that  Christian  men  and  women  are 

not  restless  and  discomforted  about  their  fixture  state  ;  they  confide  that  to 

the  safe  keeping  of  their  Father.    It  is  their  natural  horror  of  death  in  itself^ 

their  repugnance  to  the  dissolution  and  decay  of  their  bodies,  the  bitte 

aepantion  from  those  whom  they  lore  so  well«  and  the  knowledge  that  the 

world  will  so  soon  blot  out  their  names  from  its  memory,  and  utterly  forget 

them,  thjit  makes  death  such  a  trial  to  many,  and  even  subjects  some  to  a 

Hrelong  and  hard  bondage.    The  conviction  of  their  own  mortality  comes 

down  and  rests  upon  them  like  a  thick  cloud.    JN'ow,  there  is  no  certain 

eure  for  these  doubts,  except  by  again  going  to  the  blessed  promises  of  the 

Book.    There  we  are  assured  that  in  our  fleth  we  shall  see  God,  that  God 

"  will  change  our  yile  bodies,  and  make  them  like  unto  His  glorious  body," 

aad  that  "  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must 

put  on  immortality."    And  with  regard  to  parting  from  friends,  we  are  not 

able  to  say  with  certainty  how  far  in  the  unseen  world  we  are  permitted  to 

know  what  is  passing  on  the  earth ;  but  does  not  sometimes  a  suniyor  feel 

as  if  he  could  reach  out  and  touch  his  *'  friend  who  lives  in  God,"  across 

the  wide  gulf  which  he  supposes  exists  between  them,  as  if  the  beloved 

one  really   were  living,  and  feeling   for   and   thinking  of  us,  although 

unseen  by  uaP     Such  a  sensibility  reduces  the  broad  and  dark  river  to 

a  meadow  runnel,  on  either  side  of  which  we  walk  and  clasp  hands  across, 

though  a  thick  mist  hides   our  faces  from  one  another.     And,  again, 

although  the  thought  seems  to  border  on  presumption,  while  we  have  one 

all-8offieieBt   Mediator  before  the  Throne  utill,  we  imagine  when  we  are 

above  we  shall  continue  to  pray  to  God  for  ^e  salvation  and  blessing 

of  those  whom  we  love.     How  naturally  can  we  trace  that  from  such 

feelings  as  these  may  have  sprung  the  doctiine  of  the  intercession  of  the 

saints.    And  we  do  not  either  know  with  precision  whether  we  shall  be 

pennitted  to  become  the  medium  of  comfort  and  help  from  the  Father 

to  Boffering   ones  on  the   earth  %   whether   the    disembodied  spirits  of 

Christ's  saints  are  included  amongst   "all"  those  "ministering  spirits 

sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."    But 

this,  at  least,  we  may  safely  expect,  that  the  veil  will  be  drawn  away 

from  our  eyes ;  that  which  we  now  know  only  in  part  we  shall  begin  to 

understand  perfectly.    The  friend  who  mourns  for  us,  vexed  with  his  heavy 

burden*  eomplains,  "  My  Lord  delayeth  His  coming  ;"  our  quickened  ears 

will  have  caught  the  distant  roll  of  hia  chariot  wheels.      Life,  which 

appears  such  a  tangled  and  contradictory  maze  to  those  below,  will  appear 

distinct  and  dear  to  us.    The  paths  which  seem  so  strange  and  winding  to 

the  pilgrim  we  know  are  surely  and  steadily  leading  him  home.      The 

cloud  which  looks  to  him  ao  lowering  and  dark  to  us  discovers  its  sUver 

lining.    From  the  lofty  mountain  height  we  see  the  weary  toilers  in  the 

dark  valley  heneath.    The  desolate  cry  comes  up,  "How  long,  O  LordP" 

ftad  we  catch  the  upturned  faces  of  the  anxious  watchers  for  the  dawn ; 

but  our  eyes  are  gladdened  with  the  saffron  and  crimson  glories,  which, 

far  away  to  the  East,  herald  the  rising  sun.    It  is  our  blessed  joy  to  know 

^ow  soon  the  groans  and  travail  of  creation  will  be  ended,  and  the  whole 

cvth  will  be  at  rest  and  in  quiet ;  songs  of  gladness  exchanged  for  weeping. 
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and  tlie  "garments  of  praiae  for  the  spirit  of  heariness."  Well,  if  this  is 
to  be  our  position  in  a  future  state,  we  surely  Irare  consolation — strong 
consolation.  But  a  parting  of  a  few  years  from  our  friends,  and  we  may 
still  lore  tliem,  and  possibly  watch  orer  them,  pray  for,  console,  and  blesa 
them.  Then  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  world  treats  us  when  we  hare  gone 
from  it.  We  complain  because  we  seem  to  write  our  names  on  the  soft 
sea  shore,  and  that  all  our  best  achievements  are  like  puny  buttresses  of 
sand,  unable  to  withstand  the  onset  of  the  relentless  tide.  How  few,  we 
murmur,  are  suffered  to  cut  their  names  on  even  the  crumbling  chaUt  cliff, 
and  fewer  still  to  carve  their  lines  on  the  solid  rode.  Ah,  but  we  forget  the 
wonderful  histories  which  Grod  is  compiling  day  by  day,  to  be  read  out  when 
the  books  are  opened.  It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  know  how  many 
great  ones  of  this  world  will  fade  into  insignificance  then,  how  many  humble 
ones  will  be  exalted.  Whether  this  great  hero,  the  victor  in  many  a  fight, 
with  whose  praise  all  the  world  rings,  will  have  to  give  place  to  that  obscure 
disciple,  who  bravely  faced  death  again  and  again  in  the  fever  haunt  or  the 
cholera  den,  all  for  love  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour  P  Will  not  the  light  of 
eternity  be  the  true  test  of  worth  P  Will  not  many  an  earthly  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  pale  and  grow  dim  when  it  comes,  and  many  a  faint  light 
shine  lustrous  and  beautiful  P  Upon  whose  head  will  God  place  the  crown 
of  honour  in  "  that  day  P"  On  the  poet's  head,  who  discoursed  the  sweetest 
music,  or  on  the  head  of  that  lowly  singer,  whose  whole  life  through  was  a 
rich  harmony  P  Is  the  world's  great  artist  of  a  necessity  God's  great 
painter,  or  will  it  not  rather  be  he  who,  in  his  life's  picture,  has  blended  his 
colours  most  perfectly  P  Let  us  answer  all  these  questions  aright,  and  the 
value  of  this  world's  thought  and  remembrance  will  sink  to  very  little. 
After  all,  it  is  God's  great  memory,  not  man's,  that  we  have  to  trust  to; 
God's  favour,  not  man's,  to  seek. 

Let  us  gather  up  our  fears,  and  look  at  the  sum  of  them.  Fears  for  onr 
future  life  P  Grod  has  stilled  them  by  His  promises.  Terror  of  death  in 
itself  P  Our  Lord  Christ  has  tasted  it  once  for  all  of  us.  And  we  have 
found  hope  and  comfort  in  parting  from  friends,  and  in  our  sense  of  being 
lost  to  the  world.  But  if,  at  those  times,  when  death  presses  on  us  as  a 
reality,  and  we  cannot  look  on  it  in  the  abstract,  we  still  find  ourselves 
unable  to  reason  down  these  phantoms  of  dread,  let  us  turn  to  our  kind 
Father,  and  cast  this  burden,  along  with  all  our  other  heavy  burdens,  upon 
Him.  He  can  speak  to  us  words  of  hope,— of  such  sweet  hope,  that  all  onr 
faint-heartedness  at  our  approaching  change  will  disappear,  and  we  shall 
live  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  peace.  The  monstrous  Dagon  of  fear, 
reeling  from  its  throne,  will  fall  prostrate  before  the  shining  faces  of  the 
cherubim. 


Thb  Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  deserve  thanks  for  hamg 
wisely  fixed  upon  Public  Worship  as  the  subject  to  be  discussed  in  one 
of  the  papers  read  before  its  constituents  at  the  autumnal  meetings,  held 

•  "Public  Worship;  the  best  method  of  conducting  it"  By  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
PxABAALL,    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.     (London :  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder.) 
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in  Sheffield  lasi  jear;  and  Mr.  Pearsall  in  his  treatment  of  this  subject, 
which  was  intmsted  to  him,  has  laid  the  Pastors  and  Charches  of  this 
country  under  Teiy  great  obligation.  He  has  produced  a  thoroughly  good 
and  readable  book,  which  merits  more  attention  than  we  fear  it  may  secure 
amidst  so  many  competitors  for  the  leisure  hour,  and  amidst  the  engrossing 
duties  of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Pearsall  does  not  adrocate  the  use  of  a 
Liturgy ;  but  he  suggests  modes  of  public  worship  and  teaching  which, 
if  carried  out,  must  place  in  a  clearer  light  than  ever  the  adrantages  of 
Dissenters  with  free  prayer,  oyer  the  Churches  which  use  a  form.  We 
will  refer  in  this  notice  only  to  two  points,  advising  all  who  wish  to  aid  in 
improving  our  worship,  immediately  to  secure  the  book  and  carefully  to 
read  it.  The  two  points  are,  Public  Prayer,  and  the  Public  Beading  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  pleas  put  in  for  a  partial  use  of  a.litui^  are  set  before  us 
clearly  and  in  a  good  spirit.  It  is  said,  that  "with  many  individuals  the 
preaching  of  Nonconformist  ministers  is  much  preferred  to  their  publio 
prayers."  If  true,  this  may  be,  either  because  their  preaching  is  of  an 
order  superior  to  that  given  in  churches  where  a  form  of  prayer  is  used, 
or  because  our  free  prayers  are  inferior  for  all  ends  of  true  worship  to 
Buch  forms. 

If  we  accept  the  opinion  of  the  Church  Times,  the  Contemporary  JReview, 
and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle, — ^much  given  to  criticise  religion  and  religious 
men, — the  farmer  is  true.  Is  it  also  true  that  when  the  minister  reads 
devotionally  a  form  of  prayer,  and  the  people  follow  him  with  open  eyes, 
repeating  mentally  or  audibly  words  which  another  person,  long  since  dead, 
wrote,  and  who  could  have  no  knowledge  of  their  experience,  the  great  ends 
of  drawing  near  to  Qod  in  prayer,  asking  that  we  may  receive,  stirring  up 
oar  soul  to  call  upon  Grod,  are  better  secured  than  when  the  minister, 
prepared  for  his  work,  addresses  God  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  whose 
hearts  unite  in  his  fervent  prayers?  Different  answers  will  be  given  to 
these  questions  by  different  people;  our  opinion,  after  somewhat  careful 
observation  is,  that,  taking  into  account  the  burdens  and  cares  of  hearts 
oppressed  amidst  the  battle  of  life,  the  free  utterance  of  prayer,  embracing 
present  conditions  of  heart  and  mind,  is  the  more  likely  to  secure  all  the  lofty 
ends  which  the  Church  seeks  in  her  worship.  Mr.  Pearsall,  not  insensible  to 
the  desires  of  Churchmen  who  may  wish  to  unite  with  us,  would  meet  those 
desires  by  shortening  our  prayers  and  increasing  their  number;  by  teaching 
the  people  at  the  end  of  eveiy  prayer  to  say,  "  Amen,"  and  also  to  repeat 
aadibly  the  Lord's  Prayer  after  the  minister,  once  in  each  service.  Some 
hare  long  conducted  divine  service  in  this  manner  with  profit  to  their 
flocks.  We  cannot  advise  the  composition  of  prayers  in  the  study,  and  the 
repeatmg  of  them  from  memory  in  the  pulpit,  as  at  all  likely  to  remedy 
defects  in  our  devotional  services,  of  which  many  persons  complain.  In  a 
matter  of  so  much  moment  to  the  well-being  and  well-doing  of  our  churches 
we,  however,  concur  with  Mr.  Pearsall  in  earnestly  counselling  preparation 
for  this  part  of  worship.  Let  ministers  spare  their  strength  from  many 
duties,  extra  parochial,  and  gain  more  time  for  calm,  uninterrupted 
communion  with  God,  in  prospect  of  meeting  their  people.  This  with  private 
reading  of  the  Word,  would  fill  the  mind  full  of  holy  thoughts,  and  the 
heart  full  of.  tenderness.      "Possibly,"  says   Mr.  Pearsall,  "the  best 
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preparation  would  be  tHe  appropriation  of  a  part  of  Saturday  afternoon  to 
riaiting  the  sick  and  reading  some  derotional  work/*  The  Saturday 
erening  spent  partly  alone  with  €k>d,  getting  nearer  to  Him»  seeking  to  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  thinking  of  the  flock  to  be  instructed  on  the 
morrow ;  and  partly  in  prayer  with  the  deacons,  would  possibly  be  a  good 
preparation  for  conducting  the  derotional  part  of  our  serrices.  This  would 
secure  definiteness,  appropriateness,  and  fulness  in  our  petitions.  No  one 
that  erer  heard  the  late  Algernon  l/Vells,  and  the  late  Jonathan  Glyde,  offer 
prayer,  will  ever  forget  the  child-like  confidence,  simplicity,  and  lore,  with 
which  those  "holy  brethren"  addressed  their  Hearenly  Father.  Such 
ministers  with  such  preparation  will  always  translate  in  their  own  words  liie 
feelings  of  their  fellow-worshippers,  better  than  they  could  do  themselres. 

The  other  point,  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  is  only  second  in 
importance  to  public  prayer.  The  author  thus  admirably  states  the  question : 
"  Some  ministers  feel  a  difficulty  in  selecting  the  lessons  for  the  sernce,  and 
inrite  suggestions.  Shall  we  read:  consecutively,  omitting  such  portions  as 
are  less  suitable?  Shall  the  sermon  and  passing  eyents  determine  the 
choice  P  Shall  we  try  to  reach  many  minds  by  reading  every  Sunday  the 
historic  and  poetic,  as  well  as  the  doctrinal  and  perceptive  parts  F  Shall  we 
classify  the  readings  into  biography,  history,  parables,  miracles,  &c? 
Shall  we  disregard  the  division  of  chapters,  and  adopt  the  plan  of  the 
Paragraph  Bible  ?  Would  it  be  useful  for  our  churches  to  agree  as  to  the 
lessons  for  the  year,  and  for  a  printed  calendar  to  mark,  not  only  the 
Sabbath,  but  also  the  daily  readings,  in  which  families  at  home  might  share 
the  benefit?  This  plan  might  apply  to  some  of  the  lessons,  the  others 
being  left  to  the  suggestions  of  passing  events."  The  method -of  reading 
the  Old  Testament  consecutively,  omitting  any  portion  of  a  book  or  chapter, 
which  in  the  minister's  wisdom  might  not  be  suitable ;  and  selecting  that 
portion  from  the  New  Testament  which  would  fall  in  with  the  teaching  of 
the  sermon,  would  secure  very  much  of  the  advantage  (and  it  is  not  small) 
of  the  rule  of  some  churches  which  have  all  the  lessons  fixed.  The  manner 
in  which  we  may  best  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  passage  read  is  even  s 
more  important  thing.  Some  read  the  portion  distinctly,  and  leave  it  to 
make  its  own  impression ;  others  read  the  chapter  and  "  expound  it,"  either 
by  offering  comments  as  they  proceed,  or,  having  read  the  whole,  deliver 
their  remarks  on  its  meaning  and  various  points.  The  simple  reading  of 
the  Word  of  God,  allowing  it  to  speak  for  itself  in  its  Divine  wisdom  and 
mercy,  is  advocated  by  many,  and  now  practised  in  the  majority  of  eases. 
The  reading  of  it  with  a  "  retrospective  "  or  "  running  "commentary  has  its 
advantages.  It  is  agreeable  to  most  persons  when  done  tteU,  It  casts  many 
side  lights,  by  a  simple  practical  or  critical  observation,  upon  many  obscure 
texts,  presents  the  unbroken  flow  of  thought,  disturbed  and  sometimes  con- 
fused to  an  ordinary  reader  by  its  divisions  into  chapter  and  verse ;  and  it 
enables  the  pastor  to  say  many  things  which,  whilst  coming  up  naturally 
and  forcibly  in  the  reading,  could  not  be  so  weU  introduced  into  the 
Sermon. 

In  no  part  of  public  teaching  is  careful  preparation  needed  more  thsn 
here;  in  no  part  is  it  more  needful  that  the  teacher  should  be  self- 
possessedt  and  have  ample  knowledge  of  both  the  original  and  translatioB 
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at  command.  He  had  better  not  attempt  a  work  in  wlxicli  great  expecta- 
tions are  raued  in  his  hearers  unless  he  has  the  knowledge,  discipline,  and 
equipment  essential  to  it.  Oar  author  wotQd  advise  that  the  exposition, 
if  exposition  at  all,  should  be  confined  to  one  lesson.  The  other  should  be 
read  calmly,  with  a  distinct  clear  voice,  and  impressively.  Some  ministers, 
from  want  of  self-possession,  from  undue  and  unseemly  haste,  rattle 
tlirough  the  reading  till  the  task  is  done ;  others  are  said  to  mumble  it,  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  aged,  the  dull  of  hearing,  and  all  who  are  gifted  with 
taste,  or  sit  in  parts  of  the  church  remote  from  the  pulpit ;  and  others  quite 
miss  the  end  they  have  in  view  by  letting  their  voice  drop  far  too  low, 
supposing  the  softness  and  gentleness  of  voice  must  be  effective,  forgetting 
that  our  people  can  only  be  affected  by  what  they  hear — ^and  hear  distinctly. 
The  congregations  are  conscious  of  a  commanding  power,  elevating,  whilst 
it  soothes,  the  soul,  where  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  which  "  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  Salvation,"  is  read  with  effect. 

Mr.  Pearsall,  therefore,  pleads  wisely  for  a  harmony  which  should  exist 
between  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  the  temper  of  the  spirit,  and  the  tones 
of  the  minister's  voice.  Let  him  read  in  his  study  carefully  the  portions 
for  the  immediate  service,  and  then  in  the  church  throw  his  whole  soul 
into  them,  giving  what  our  author  happily  calls  ''the  word*musio  of 
Scripture,"  and  he  will  bring  out  by  pause,  emphasis,  and  tone,  the  latent 
meaning  of  the  Divine  record.  With  a  dear  firm  utterance  he  wUl  read  Paul's 
srgnments ;  with  a  chastened  pathos  the  more  plaintive,  penitential,  peti- 
tionary parts ;  and  with  a  cheerfdl  voice  the  glowing  pictures  of  Isaiah. 

It  is  not  given  us  to  know  how  much  of  the  good  which  God  may  be 
pleased  to  accomplish  by  His  servants  in  the  sanctuary  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  reading  of  His  Word,  but  if  our  spirits  in  reading  it  are  in  harmony 
with  the  Spirit  who  inspired  it,  one  may  hopefully  expect  that  the  people 
will  know  the  truth,  and  by  it  be  made  free. 

We  cannot  touch  on  any  more  of  the  many  interesting  points  introduced 
by  Mr.  PearsaU  in  his  most  instructive  volume.  We  commend  its  perusal  to 
every  pastor,  and  to  all  who  at  any  time  may  either  publicly  or  privately 
conduct  religious  services.  It  is  a  book  of  hints  wisely  given,  and  in  a 
spirit  that  must  commend  it  to  all  readers.  The  author,  whilst  he  has 
had  his  reward  rery  much  in  his  pleasant  work  of  preparing  the  volume, 
may  rest  assured  that  the  happy  results  of  it  will  spread  widely  and 
remain  long  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 


W^t  Untttmttiiutt  State,  anti  otijer  Siscourses^^ 

Ws  are  thankful  to  receive  this  second  volume  of  sermons  from  our  revered 
friend,  especially  as  they  have  been  printed,  not  like  the  former,  from  the 
Aotea  of  another,  but  from  his  own  manuscript. 

They  are  worthy  of  attention  in  several  respects.  They  are  specimens  of 
polpit  labours,  which  kept  together,  edified,  comforted,  and  charmed  one  of 
thehirgest  and  most  intelligent  congregations  in  London  for  the  long  space  of 

*  **Xhe  Intermediate  State,  and  other  Discouraea''  By  Jambs  Strattek. 
(Niahet  and  Co.) 
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forty*two  years.  And  although,  much  of  the  effect  they  produced  wu,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  a  delivery  of  singular  impressireness — a  roice  and  manner 
which  imparted  light,  meaning,  solemnity  to  every  sentence  that  wu 
uttered — still  no  educated  audience  will  long  endure  mere  elocution ;  it  is 
the  substance  which  they  ralue  and  thrive  on  i  and  from  these  samples  we 
can  judge  of  the  kind  of  instruction  which  proved  so  welcome  and  satUfy* 
ing  to  the  church  at  Paddington. 

Moreover,  they  are  interesting,  as  proceeding  from  one  of  the  last  of  a 
band  of  men  who  commenced  their  work  some  fifby  or  sixty  years  ago»  and 
did  much  to  give  to  Independency  in  London  a  wider  range,  and  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  popular  mind.  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  had  carried  into  effect  his 
wise  and  noble  plan  of  building  spacious  chapels,  capable  of  containing 
large  congregations ;  and  in  this  set  an.  example  which  has  since  been 
extensively  followed.  With  larger  chapels  arose  these  men  of  commanding 
pulpit  power — ^men  who,  though  they  differed  from  each  other  very  mnch 
in  gifts  and  style,  yet  agreed  in  this  one  quality,  which  is  very  marked  and 
prominent  in  the  present  volume — the  fulness  and  richness  with  which  ihey 
exhibited  evangelical  truth.  The  nice  distinctions  which  are  now  thooght 
so  important  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  atonement  were  then  disregarded. 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  broadly  set  forth  as  the  one  perfect  satisfac- 
tion for  sin — the  means  of  securing  everlasting  salvation.  Tid^  was  insisted 
on  with  great  tenderness  and  urgency,  and  formed  the  underlying  gronod 
of  every  discourse,  whatever  the  subject  might  be.  And  it  is  Tery  interest- 
ing in  this  volume  to  notice  how  full  each  sermon  is  of  the  GK>spel,  how  the 
author  avoids  all  subtle  refinements  of  thought,  all  clever  discussions  on  the 
characteristics,  power,  and  tendencies  of  truth,  that  he  may  present  the 
truth  itself  with  spiritual  fervour,  and  leave  it  to  show  its  own  features  and 
work  its  own  effects. 

Lastly,  apart  from  accidental  circumstances,  these  discourses  are  in 
themselves  worthy  of  perusal.  That  on  "the  Intermediate  State"  wss 
preached,  many  years  ago,  before  an  Association  of  Ministers,  and  bears 
marks  of  much  more  thought  and  labour  than  the  rest.  The  argument  is 
well  sustained ;  Scriptural  authority  is  carefully  adduced ;  the  conclusions 
are  clearly  brought  out;  and  whether  the  reader  is  led  to  accept  the  author's 
theory  or  not — ^viz.,  that  the  state  of  separate  spirits  before  the  advent  of 
Christ  was  much  less  perfect  and  happy  than  after  His  death  and  ascensios, 
when  He  led  captivity  captive,  a.nd  promoted  them  and  all  their  successor! 
to  a  place  of  ineffable  glory  with  Him  in  Paradise,  there  to  await  the  ood- 
summation  of  their  bliss  at  the  resurrection — he  cannot  fail  to  be  profited 
by  the  glow  of  devout  and  joyous  feeling  which  pervades  the  whole  discns- 
sion.  The  other  discourses  are  distinguished  by  great  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness of  thought,  individuality  of  style  and  manner,  sweetness  and  unction 
of  spirit,  richness  and  appositeness  of  Scriptural  allusion  and  quotation, 
felicity,  affluence,  and  sometimes,  we  must  add,  redundancy  of  diction. 

We  will  quote  a  single  passage  which  forms  the  close  of  the  last  discourse 
preached  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  from  the  text,  "  The  day  of  death  better 
than  the  day  of  one's  birth,"  because  it  not  only  affords  an  example  of  the 
venerable  author's  general  manner,  but  expresses  the  feelings  with  which, 
in  the  evening  of  life,  he  now  stands,  quietly  awaiting  the  Master's 
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nuamonB.  "  JJo  not  blame  €rod  for  permitting  death.  Others  went  away 
in  their  time  to  make  room  for  you ;  you  go  away  in  your  time  to  make 
room  for  those  who  shall  come  after  you ;  but  see  that  yon  leave  the  world 
the  better  for  those  that  come  after  you,  as  those  who  went  before  you  left 
joa  the  better  for  their  doings ;  other  men  laboured,  and  you  hare  entered 
into  their  labours.  This  is  a  system,  not  of  fixed  and  permanent  communi- 
tieg,  but  of  successiye  races  and  generations.  Go,  go,  whenever  you  are 
called  from  your  place  and  position  here,  to  your  place  and  position  there ; 
the  first  is  good^  though  transient ;  the  second  is  far  better,  and  everlasting. 
Better  is  the  laet  day  of  the  year  than  the  first ;  far  better  is  it  to  put  off 
the  hsmess  than  to  put  it  on ;  better  is  the  end  of  the  world  than  the 
beginning  of  it«  At  the  beginning,  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  aloud  for  joy ;  but  we,  according  to  His  promise, 
look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  perfect  righteousness  shall 
Tmirenally  and  for  ever  dwell  and  reign.  Inexpressibly  better  are  the 
last  chapters  of  Bevelation  than  the  first  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Let  OS  pass  out  of  the  old  year  into  the  new  one  with  these  cheerful 
and  eneounging  views  of  the  Divine  economy  and  dispensation  respecting 
m  and  the  race  to  which  we  belong.  Finally,  let  us  adore  God  in  the 
eiereise  of  His  bounty  and  benevolence.  He  gave  you  this  life,  with  all 
iu  functions  and  capacities;  you  did  not  buy  it — ^you  did  nothing  towards 
it  He  will  give  you  the  next,  with  all  its  honour  and  happiness  $  you  shall 
not  buy  it — ^you  have  no  sufficient  price  to  pay.  '  The  gift  '—mark  that,  as 
fipecislly  iqid  gratefully  to  be  observed — '  the  gift  of  God  is  Eternal  life  by 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  How  vast  and  large,  how  immense  and  mighty,  are 
the  Divine  arrangements  1  In  wisdom  and  power  and  benevolence  does  Gt>d 
conduct  them  all ;  whilst  we  are  left  to  exclaim,  in  wonder  aud  astonish- 
ment, in  love  and  joy, '  Oh,  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  Gt>d !  How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His 
ways  past  finding  out ! '" 


Btief  Noticed  of  Boofts. 

The  Twin  Becorda  of  Creation;    or.   Geology  and  Genesis;  t/teir 

Perfect  'Marmony  and  WoTiderftil  Concord.    Bv  Gbobob  W.  Victo* 
Lb  Vaux.  With  numerous  Illustrations.    (London :  Lockwood  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Le  Yaux  is  an  enthusiast  in  geology.  Whether  or  not  he  has  succeeded 
in  his  attempt  to  reconcile  its  teachings  with  the  record  in  Genesis,  he  has 
produced  a  most  instructive  and  readable  book.  The  view  he  takes  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  the  late  Hugh  Miller.  The  days  of  creation  he  regards,  not 
u  natural  days,  but  as  lengthened  eras,  extending,  it  may  be,  through 
millions  of  years,  during  which  the  earth  was  graduallv  being  brought,  by 
the  will  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  into  a  state  suitable  as  a  residence  for 
man.  Thus,  the  third  day  of  creation  extended  through  the  carboniferous 
^ra.  during  which  the  earth  was  covered  with  most  gorgeous  and  luxuriant 
Te^etation,  the  sweeping  away  of  which  hj  fioods,  and  its  gradual  accumu- 
lauon  in  the  coarse  of  ages  into  extensive  islands  or  deltas,  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  our  coal  measures.  So  with  the  other  days  of  creation.  The 
''  Poit-Tertiary  deposits  which  have  been  formed  since  the  creation  of  man, 
are  the  geological  representatives  of  the  seventh,  or  Sabbath  day,"  ]).  161. 
ilnch  may  be  said  for  this  hypothesis,  but  it  has  its  difficulties.    It  is  not 
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easy  to  belieye  that  MoBea  used  the  terms  "erening,"  "morning,"  and 
"  day,"  in  Genesis  i.,  in  a  figaratire  sense,  while  every  other  word  la  to  be 
understood  literally.  If  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture  be  allowed, 
anything  may  be  proved  from  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  much  more  Balis- 
factory  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found  eventually.  We  welcome  thii 
volume,  however,  as  aiding  in  a  most  important  discussion,  and  commend  Lt 
to  those  interested  in  the  subject. 

What  the  First  Bishops  of  Home  Taught.     TJie  Epistle  of  Ckmni 
of  Borne  to  the  Corinthians,    With  an  Introduction  and  I^otes.    The 
Translation  by  B.  Habbis  Cowpbb.    (London:  The  Beligioos  Tract' 
Society.) 

We  have  here  what  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  uninspired  Christian  writin|r 
extant.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  having  been  written  bj  that 
Clement  whom  St.  Paul  styles  his  "  fellow-labourer.'  It  was  widely  circu- 
lated and  much  esteemed  in  the  Primitive  churches,  and  may  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit  even  now.  This  translation,  with  the  introduction  and 
notes,  by  one  so  competent  as  Mr.  Cowner,  is  very  valuable,  and,  we  hope, 
may  have  a  wide  circulation.  In  reading  it,  however,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  Scripture.  Clement's  Epistle 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  any  one  of  tiiose  contained  in  the  ^ew 
Testament. 

I%e  Ancient  Psalms^  in  Appropriate  Metres,  a  Literal  Translation. 
By  Dalvan  Hafstokb,  M.A.    (Edinburgh :  Oliphant  amd  Co.) 

The  Book  of  Praise ;  being  the  Book  of  Psalms  according  to  the 
Authorized  Version.  With  Notes,  Original  and  Selected.  By  W.  H. 
Albxandeb.    (London :  Jackson,  Waltord,  and  Hodder.) 

The  first  of  these  volumes  displays  great  diligence,  ingenuity,  and  boldness 
of  exegesis ;  but  the  "  strictly  literal  translation,"  has  utterly  spoilt  the 
versification ;  and  the  "  appropriate  metres "  have,  we  fear,  <uuiiaged  the 
translation. 

The  other  volume  is  a  modest,  judicious,  and  comprehensive  commentArj. 
It  will  be  found  very  valuable  by  all  who,  not  having  access  to  large  criticil 
works,  desire  to  peruse  the  psalms  intelligently  as  well  as  devoutly. 

Reconciliation;  or,  Sow  to  he  Saved,  By  the  Rev.  Willtam 
Tatlob,  of  the  California  Conference.    (London :  Partridge.    1867.) 

Mr.  Taylor  hsA  visited  many  parts  of  the  world,  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  ii 
now  labouring,  we  understand,  with  much  success  in  London.  He  tells  oi 
that  "  during  his  recent  visitation  of  the  churches  in  Australia,  Tasmania. 
New  Zealand,  and  Southern  Africa,  the  validity  of  the  simple  gospel  method 
of  salvation,  explained  in  these  pages,  was  tested  by  more  than  elerea  i 
thousand  souls,  who  avowedly  sought,  and  publicly  professed  to  har^ 
obtained,  peace  with  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ !"  This  volume  ii 
interesting,  as  showing  Mr.  Taylor's  mode  of  setting  forth  those  gre<at 
truths  which  he  found  so  efiectual. 

The  Christian  Tear-Book;  containing  a  Summary  of  Christian 
Work,  and  the  Besults  of  Missionarv. Effort  throughout  the  World. 
(London :  Jaokson,  Walford,  and  Hoader.) 

This  volume  presents  the  statistics  of  all  the  principal  societies  of  eftvf 
denomination  throughout  the  world  directly  engaged  m  the  work  of  £raa- 
gelization.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  gathered  from 
all  available  sources,  which  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  Siose  who  not 
only  say  '*  Thy  kingdom  oome,"  but  earnestly  seek  the  fulfilment  of  their 
prayer. 


J 
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®ii{tttars« 

MB.   EBBKBZBR   HBfiKB. 

The  kte  Mr.  Ebenezer  Heme  was  a  man  of  marked  and  somewliat  original 
cliaracter.  Descended  from  a  pious  ancestry,  and  harinff  liad  the  advantage 
of  eminent  Christian  example  in  some  nearly  related  to  him,  of  whom 
he  erer  spoke  with  the  most  profound  veneration,  he  was  early  moulded 
into  an  earnest  and  devoted  Christian,  and  for  many  years  sustained, 
in  business  and  out  of  it,  an  honourable  and  consistent  profession.  His 
n&tnral  disposition  was  ardent  and  impetuous ;  his  flow  of  animal  spirits 
exaberant ;  his  mirthfulness  instinctive  and  irrepressible. 

Our  friend  was  uniformly  and  beautifully  benevolent.  Though  disliking 
and  systematically  avoiding  the  outward  and  ordinary  routine  of  social  life, 
pirtly  from  constitutional  diffidence,  partly  also  from  a  fear  lest  his  natural 
plajfolness  should  unduly  lapse  into  frivolity,  his  heart  was  warm  and 
tender,  expanded  widelv  to  all,  specially  to  Christian  friends,  and  to  those 
who  were  in  need.  Kor  did  he  simply  feel  for  such — he  acted.  His 
nature  wss  as  practical  as  it  was  kind,  and  he  did  much.  Of  the  extent 
and  Ttriety  of  nis  benefactions,  the  modesty  and  refinement  of  their  mode, 
there  are  manv  living  witnesses,  who  could  testify  to  the  practical  and 
thoDjgfhtful  kinoness  which  prompted  and  often  for  years  sustained  his  gifts. 

His  munificeneet  though  little Icnown  to  the  puluio,  was  often  princely; 
and  were  it  appropriate,  instances  might  be  given  which  would  astonish 
many.  He  lived  unostentatiously  that  he  mignt  hate  the  more  to  dispense, 
and  many  beneficiaries  survive  to  lament  his  loss.  After  his*  decease, 
a  paper  was  found  in  his  cash-box  with  this  inscription :  "  Ye  are  not  your 
own;"  and  on  this  principle  his  benevolence  was  evidently  based.  He  felt 
himself  a  steward,  and  was  careful  to  be  found  faithful. 

He  was  a  true  and  most  genial  friend.  To  all  good  men  his  house 
and  heart  were  open,  and  the  poor  of  Christ's  flock  ever  found  in  him 
a  helper.  Though  a  sturdy  Nonconformist,  and  holding  his  principles 
teaacioosly  as  those  he  believed  to  be  most  scriptural,  his  charity  abounded, 
and  he  was  a  lover  of  Christians  wherever  found  and  to  whatever  section 
the  J  belonged.  One  of  his  great  enjoyments  was  to  recall  and  narrate 
instances  of  holy  living  and  dying  on  the  pai*t  of  devout  and  useful  men  of 
whom  he  had  known  or  read. 

While  his  general  benevolence  was  thus  great,  his  Christian  usrfulness 
was  not  less.  Though  never  a  public  man  or  taking  a  leading  part  in 
oar  great  institutions,  he  felt  in  them  and  practically  showed  towards  them 
a  deep  and  lively  interest.  One  mode  of  Christian  eflbrt  he  for  years 
adopted  was  the  loan  and  gift  of  boohs.  Of  these  he  had  a  large  and 
carefully-replenished  store,  from  which,  as  occasion  offered,  he  selected 
sueh  as  dlrarent  cases  might  require,  conveying  them,  either  personally 
or  by  letter,  to  those  whom  he  thought  thev  might  benefit. 

While  thus  seeking  opportunities  of  usefulness  around,  he  did  not  forget 
the  circle  of  the  Church,  Those  who  have  known  him  in  the  relation 
of  Church  fellowship  will  at  once  acknowledge  his  value.  He  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  the  sanctuary,  Christian  fellowship,  the  ministry,  and  the 
truth.  During  the  long  period  he  was  associated  with  the  Churches  of  the 
PooltiT,  Stoke  Newington,  and  Highgate,  he  was  seldom  if  ever  absent 
^m  the  house  of  God,  excepting  when  necessity  compelled.  Nor  was  his 
aitendanoe  listless  or  formal.  In  his  undeviating  punctuality,  his  devout 
niode  of  worship,  his  fixed  and  absorbed  attention,  earnest  purpose,  and 
<ieep  affection  were  dearly  and  constantly  discernible.  He  "loved  the 
babitation  of  Gtod's  house,"  and  was  glad  when  the  Sabbath  called  him 
to  go  up  with  the  tribes  to  Zion.    One  of  the  greatest  trials  daring 
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His  closing  illness  was  his  enforced  absence  from  the  sanctoary*  and  tew 
who  saw  nim  on  his  last  risit  there,  when,  bursting  through  all  restrunt, 
he  appeared  in  his  aocnstomed  seat  on  the  morning  of  a  sacramental 
Sabbath,  wiU  easily  forget  the  scene.  It  was  his  farewell  to  the  earthly 
temple,  and  it  was  taken  amid  the  cordial  and  loving  greetings  of  many 
who  gathered  about  him,  and  were  equally  surprised  and  delighted  to 
see  his  face  once  more. 

His  interest  in  the  spiritual  toelfare  of  the  Church  was  deep  ind 
practical.  What  he  felt  for  the  sanctuary  and  the  Church,  he  rralized 
eren  more  for  the  ministry  and  for  ministers.  In  the  Grospel,  simplj  sod 
fully  declared,  he  fairly  revelled ;  it  was  his  meat  and  drink,  and  tint 
in  which  his  soid  delighted.  "  With  joy  he  drew  water  out  of  the  welli 
of  salvation." 

Not  did  he  forget  the  private  means  of  grace.  Of  late  years,  especiallTi 
his  closet  was  his  habitual  resort,  nor  did  he  hesitate  gratefblly  to  tell 
what  a  Bethel  it  had  oflen  been  to  his  soul.  Early  in  the  morning,  and  for 
hours  in  the  day,  prayer,  reading,  and  meditation  were  his  loved  employ, 
the  Bible  and  devout  books  his  chosen  companions  and  friends ;  as  tbe 
result  of  which,  he  almost  visibly  grew  in  grace,  and  was  long  in  ''the 
land  of  Beulcdi "  ere  the  last  summons  arrived. 

His  end  was  beautifully  peaceful ;  and  though  for  months  he  wu 
Buffering,  and  his  malady  sometimes  irritated  his  nervous  aystem,  habttml 
resignation  characterized  his  often  distressing  days  and  nights.  No  mtumiir 
is  remembered  to  have  escaped  him ;  on  the  contrary,  a  complete  acquiescence 
with  his  Father's  will  was  ever  apparent.  Psalms  and  hymna  were,  dnii&X 
thia  period,  especially  dear  to  him ;  such  familiar  odes  as — 

"  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear," 

"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight," 

were  repeated  by  him  with  deep  feeling :  and  one  ni^ht,  when  after  sereral 
such  had  been  recounted,  as  though  fearful  of  diversion  of  mind,  aod 
reverting  to  early  childhood,  he  toucningly  said : — 

**  With  thoughts  of  Christ  and  things  diviney 
Fill  up  thia  foolish  heart  of  mine." 

It  was  a  ^eat  privilege  to  f^o  with  him  down  the  valley,  and  ss  near 
to  the  margm  of  the  stream  as  it  is  permitted  one  to  accompany  another. 
At  such  times  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  simple  utterances  of  God's 
word.  As  I  repeated  some  of  these,  even  after  consciousneaa  was  supposed 
to  have  failed  and  power  of  articulation  had  almost  ceased,  his  smile  of 
recognition  and  the  gentle  pressure  of  his  hand  told  how  thoroughly 
he  understood  and  appreciated  the  efforts  to  comfort  him  in  the  last 
extremity.  This  was  especially  apparent  at  the  mention  of  some  passagee. 
When  I  whispered  the  words  of^  the  Master :"  It  is  I,  be  not  afnii'] 
a  smile  so  radiant  that  it  made  his  dying  face  "  like  the  face  of  an  anffel/' 
showed  how  truly  he  felt  the  Saviour's  presence,  and  that  Hb  was  stiuing 
the  storm.  With  great  difficulty,  but  most  accurately,  he  repeated  the 
verse — 

"  Jesus,  the  vision  of  Thy  face 
Hath  overpowering  charms, 
Scarce  shall  I  feel  death's  cold  embrace, 
If  Christ  be  in  my  arms." 

And  when  he  had  so  said  he  soon  after  fell  asleep.  "  Let  me  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  Last  end  be  like  Ins," —JExtract  from  tie  F^^eral 
Sermon,  oy  the  Bbv.  J.  Vinbt. 
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THE    PBESEEVATION    OF    BUNHILL    FIELDS. 

TO  THX  EDITOR  OF  THB  BTAKOELICAL   MAOAZINB. 

Deis  Sib, — ^Your  insertion,  last  year,  of  the  valuable  papers  of  Mr.  Charles 
Beed,  on  Old  Bunhill  Fields,  attracted  much  interest;  but  it  is  still  needful 
to  call  the  attention  of  public  men,  both  in  town  and  country,  to  the 
immediate  urgency  of  the  question.  The  appeal  is  not  made  to  the  Commis- 
lioQers — for  it  is  proyerbiail  that,  however  estimable  the  men  that  compose 
it  may  be,  a  corporate  body  has  no  heart — but  it  is  made  to  the  friends 
of  freedom  and  humanity  everywhere,  to  avert  the  anticipated  wrong. 
The  case  standa  thus.  This  burial-ground,  after  having  i)eeu  held  under 
lease  by  the  Corporation  of  London  for  more  than  300  years,  has  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  lapsed  Finsbury  estate.  The  whole  Finsbury  property  covers  nearly 
pJO  acres,  but  BunhiU  Fields  Cemetery  occupies  not  qmte  four  acres;  yet  it 
is  upon  thia  comparatively  small  plot  that  the  said  CommisAioners 
have  fixed  their  envious  eye,  just  as  Ahab  and  Jezebel  did  upon  Naboth's 
yineyard,  which  the  royal  caitins  pined  to  possess  '*  for  a  garden  of  herbs  I" 
But  this  is  a  question  of  law  and  right — not  of  clerical  will. 

From  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "Proceedings  in  Eeference  to  tho  Preservation 
of  the  Bunnill  Fields  Burial-ground,  printed  by  order  of  the  Corporation  of 
London,"  it  appears  that  a  committee  of  persons  interested  in  the  vaults  had 
been  formed,  for  the  purpose  that  an  arrangement  should  be  entered  into 
"  by  iohich  the  grouna  might  he  permanently  secured  from  disturbance  and 
dwcration,"  Not  without  reason;  for  such  is  the  remorseless  cupidity  of 
the  present  times,  and  the  passion  for  gain,  indisenous  in  human  nature,  lay 
and  clerical,  that  every  spot  of  London  ground  is  greedily  caught  up  for 
railway,  commercial,  and  engineering  projects,  before  Mhich  vested  rights, 
and  the  sacred  claims  of  religion  and  humanity  are  expected  to  give  way, 
like  snow  in  sunbeams.  The  subject  has  been  already  mooted  in  Parlia- 
ment by  Eemington  Mills,  Esq.,  when  Mr.  Mowbray,  as  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  Commissioiiers,  spoke  with  muich  unction  of  their  good  intentions  about 
the  preservation  of  the  ground.  We  are  glad  that  these  men  have  some 
lingering  respect  for  public  opinion,  since,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  '*  where 
there  is  shame,  there  may  one  day  be  virtue ;"  but  we  should  have  more 
oonfidenee  in  their  benignant  purposes  had  we  been  told  what  it  is  they 
intend  to  do  with  the  ground  *,  and  did  we  not  know  that  it  is  part  «>f  the 
art  of  political  and  other  jugglery  to  "  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
ear.  and  break  it  to  the  hope.'- 

This  is  by  no  means  a  Dissenting  question  exclusively ;  for  though  our 
illustrious  dead  have  been  buried  there,  all  other  religious  bodies  are  equally 
eooeemed  with  it.  In  1540,  more  than  one  thousand  cart  loads  of  human 
refflains,  were  removed  from  the  charnel  ot  bt.  Paul  s  Catuedral,  and 
deposited  here.  It  was  termed  a  churchyard  in  the  inscription  over  the 
western  gate  of  16^.  Dignitaries  and  ciergvmen,  for  200  years,  officiated 
here;  Doetors  Tillotson  and  StiUingfleet,  as  Dean  and  Canon  of  St.  Paid's 
respectively,  in  1682,  attended  a  funeral  there ;  and  the  late  Biahop  of 
Durham  did  ao,  more  than  onee. 

Neither  is  it  an  Ekgush  question  alone.  Many  thousand  persons,  in 
America  and  the  colonies,  have  paid  considerable  sums  for  graves  and  vaults. 
Foreign  merchants,  and  families  from  the  Continent,  together  with  the 
desceadants  of  French,  Flemish,  and  German  refugees,  have  there  deposited 
their  dead.  They  have  done  this  from  the  faith  they  reposed  in  the  stability 
of  British  Institutions,  and  in  the  full  belief  that  tney  were  securing  a 
perpetnal  and  irremovable  plaoe  of  sepulture.    Our  coosiAS  across  the 
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Atlantic  will  know  how  to  make  their  voice  heard,  if  proToked.  Bat  ihe 
Parliament  of  England,  that  is  to  he,  will  feel  bound  to  see  to  this,  that  the 
pledged  honour  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  the  noblest  mercantile  city  ia 
the  world,  may  not  be  tarnished  or  imperilled  bj  the  sordid  speculations  of 
a  few  possessing  unlimited  power,  and  amenable  to  none  but  themselves. 

We  only  add,  that  the  alienation  of  this  cemetery,  in  any  way  foreign  to 
its  original  intention,  would  not  only  be  disgraceful  and  suicidal  in  itselC 
but  would  form  a  fatal  precedent  in  relation  to  other  public  trusts  of  a 
similar  kind.  England  is  now  studded  with  cemeteries;  but  what  bnriil 
ground  would  be  safe,  from  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  royal  Mausdeum  of 
Windsor,  if  any  knot  of  ecclesiastics,  or  their  coadjutors,  could  get  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  favour  their  designs,  as  some  hope  to  do  with  Bunhill  Fields  P 
If  these  gentlemen  be  wise  in  their  generation,  they  will  not  tempt  the  moit 
"  patient  public  "  too  far.  They  may  find  that  the  descendants  of  "  tiie 
old  London  citizens  "  have  not  so  degenerated  as  to  allow  their  fathers* 
sepulchres  to  be  dishonoured  or  profaned  with  impunity.  Freedom,  banished 
from  the  earth,  would  make  her  last  stand  on  the  graves  of  freemen ;  and 
Piety  herself,  could  she  find  no  pausing-place  for  the  sole  of  her  foot  else- 
where, would  hasten,  like  the  dove  in  the  deluge,  to  her  chosen  ark  of  rest 
in  Old  Bunhill  Fields.    But  England  herself  will  decide  this  question. 

I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Camden-row,  Camhenoell,  Suotbl  Thodet. 

April  17, 1867. 

ffiiarg  of  tfje  (Siiux^tfi, 

Thb  Trustees  of  the  EvijrGBLiCAL  MAOi.ziins  are  requested  to  meet  at 
Badley's  Hotel,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  after  the  Missionary  Sermon  at  Sorrey 
Chapel,  on  Wednesday,  May  8th.  Dinner  will  be  provided  at  tiro 
o'clock. 

March  0. — Leicester.  The  GoUegiate  Church  was  openedf  when  two 
sermons  were  preached  by  the  Bev.  N.  Hall,  LL.B. 

March  12.--Breconshire.  The  Bev.  E.  A.  Phillips,  B.A.,  of  Cains  College, 
Cambridge,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Churdi  at  Hay.  The  Reri' 
E.  Williams,  Professor  Eoberts,  J.  Griffiths,  W.  Jones,  Professor  Morris, 
J.  Pearoe,  H.  Griffiths,  and  D.  P.  Davies  took  part  in  the  services. 

Hoxton  Academy  Chapel.     The  Bev.  J.  Wood  was  ordained 

pastor  of  the  church.  The  Bev.  G.  Gogerly  presided,  and  the  Bers. 
C.  Dukes.  M. A.,  G.  L.  Herman,  J.  White,  B.  Seweli,  T.  Binney,  Dr.  Baleigh, 
T.  Aveling,  and  B.  G.  Harper  conducted  the  service. 

March  13. — Carnarvonshire.  A  new  chapel  has  been  opened  at  Hewjrd 
near  Conway.  The  Bevs.  J.  Boberts,  J.  Williams,  E.  Edmunds,  £.  Stephen, 
B.  Parry,  and  Dr.  Bees  conducted  the  services. 

March.  14. — Woolwich.  The  Bev.  J.  Bichards  was  recognised  pastor  of 
Union  Chapel.  The  Bevs.  W.  Grigsby,  C.  Box,  W.  Gill,  H.  Woods. 
J.  Teall,  T.  xuffield,  O.  Lake,  and  Mr.  Alford  took  part  in  the  engagements. 

M  arch  17. — Thoruton,  near  Bradford.  Kipping  Chapel  was  re-opened,afker 
having  been  closed  for  six  months  for  extensive  alterations.    Sermons  were 

f reached  by  the  Bevs.  G.  W.  Conder,  J.  B.  Campbell,  D.D.,  S.  Hebditch, 
).  Thomas,  B.  A.,  and  E.  Mellor,  M.A.    The  debt  incurred  of  near  £1,200 
has  been  cleared. 

March  19. — Woodbridge,  Sufiblk.  Beoognition  services  were  held  in 
Beaumont  Independent  Cnapel,  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Bev.  G.  Shaw  as  the  minister.    The  Bevs.  J.  Beeve,  E.  Jones,  J.  Bares, 
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and  manT  miniBten  of  the  county  were  present,  and  took  part  in  the  engage- 
meDU  of  the  day. 

March  20. — ^Lisoard  Chapel,  Cheshire.  A  meeting  of  the  Charch  and 
coQ^gation  was  held  in  their  new  school-rooms,  to  recognise  their  recently 
ciiosen  pastor,  the  Bev.  L.  Mann.  Addresses  were  delived  by  the  Revs. 
W.  Smith,  J.  Mann,  Professor  Hall.  J.  Muir,  and  other  friends.  The  cost 
of  the  schoola,  amounting  to  nearly  £1,400,  as  well  as  a  debt  upon  the  chapel 
of  £300  has  been  entirely  paid  off. 

Brighton.  Queen-square  Chapel  was  re-opened,  when  a  dedi- 
catory prayer  was  offered  by  the  Eey.  J.  Pulsford.  The  Bev.  S.  Martin 
preached.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  Eeys.  T.  Binney,  S.  Oughton, 
and  £.  Paxton  Hood,  the  pastor,  preached. 

March  25. — ^Lancaster.  The  Bey.  E.  Dothie,  B.A.,  was  recognised  pastor 
orer  the  Congregational  Church.  The  Eevs.  K.  Slate,  W.  Uewgill,  M.A., 
£  Hassan,  G.  W.  Clapham,  the  Mayor  of  Lancaster,  and  Messrs.  Dawson 
and  Dothie  took  part  in  the  engagements. 

March  26. — East  Cowes,  I.  W.  The  Eev.  F.  H.  Williams  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  this  place.  The  Kevs.  J.  Wilks,  B.A.,  G.  J.  Proctor, 
C.  Williams,  J.  D.  Eiley,  W.  J.  Craig,  and  Mr.  £.  D.  Williams  deliyered 
addresses  on  the  occasion. 

— ; Sowerby.    A  meeting  was  held  to  recognise  the  newly-settled 

minister,  the  B«y.  B.  J.  Sargent.  J.  Crossley,  Esq.,  presided.  Tne  Keys. 
J.  Pndie,  D.  Jones,  B.  Mofiett,  J.  Bead,  S.  D.  Hillman,  J.  H.  Deex, 
F.  James,  F.  Bolton,  M.A.,  and  others,  addressed  the  audience,  congratula- 
ting them  on  the  extinction  of  the  debt  of  £800. 

March  28. — Queenborough.  Services  in  connection  with  the  ordination 
of  the  Eey.  E.  Wyatt  were  held.  The  Eevs.  G.  L.  Herman,  J.  Samson, 
W.  E.  Parrett,  J.  Adey,  and  W.  BL.  Hill  took  part. 

Stratford.    The  new  church  in  Grove-crescent,  erected  at  a  cost 

of  £13,000,  waa  opened,  the  Eev.  S.  Martin  preaching  on  the  occasion. 
S.  Morley,  Esq.,  presided  at  the  afternoon  meeting,  when  the  Eevs.  T.  W. 
Davids,  E.  T.  Egg.  J.  H.  WUson,  and  Mr.  Settles  spoke.  The  Eey.  N.  Hall, 
LL.B..  preached  in  the  eyening. 

April  1. — Hey  wood,  Lancashire.  The  Eey.  J.  Yonge  was  recognised 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  Eevs.  H.  W.  Parkinson,  J.  Yonge,  W.  Eoseman, 
with  W.  Armitage,  Esq.,  Mr.  Knight,  and  others,  conducted  the  engage- 
ments. 

April  2. — City -road.  The  recognition  of  the  Eey.  E.  P.  Clarke  as  pastor 
of  City-ioad  Chapel  took  place.  The  Eevs.  H.  Allon,  Dr.  Ealeigh, 
J.  Pulsford,  Professor  Newth,  J.  Eowland,  A.  Hannay,  and  W.  S.  Edwards, 
conducted  the  service. 

-  Clapham.  The  Eey.  T.  Davies  was  recognised  pastor  of  the 
ehurch  at  Park-crescent.  The  Eevs.  J.  Maofarlane,  D.D.,  J.  C.  Harrison, 
T.  Davies,  W.  GiU,  J.  G.  Eogers.  B. A.,  J.  De  Kewer  Williams,  J.  Teall, 
8.  Eldridge,  and  Mr.  McKenzie  taking  part  in  the  proceedings. 

-^ Forest  Hill.    Trinity  Chapel,   Stanstead-road,  was  opened  for 

divine  worship.  The  Eevs.  T.  Binney,  and  J.  B.  Brown,  B.A..  preached 
morning  and  evening.    The  cost  of  the  buUdinff  has  been  about  £4.000. 

April  3. — Tredegar.  A  public  meeting  was  neld  at  Adullum  Chapel,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  Eey.  D.  Parry  with  a  purse  of  gold,  on  his 
leaving  for  America. 

Suffolk.    The  opening  of  the  new  chapel  at  Leiston  took  place, 

wben  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Eogers,  B.A.,  preached.  The  cost  of  the  buildmg  is 
about  £705. 

Woodside,  N.B.    The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Independent 

Ch^el  was  laid  here,  the  Eevs.  D.  Arthur,  T.  Gilfillan,  J.  Duncan, 
J-  Hunter,  J.  Murker,  and  J.  StrachaUi  M.A.,  the  pastor,  taking  part  in  the 
ceremony. 
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April  4. — DalwicK.  A  meeting  of  the  clraroh  was  held  to  take  leare  of 
the  Ker.  J.  W.  Richardson,  on  his  departure  for  Eotherhatu.  A  testimoiual 
coDftiRting  of  a  time-piece,  purse  of  sorereigos,  and  other  gifts,  was  presented 
to  him  on  the  ocoasion 

April  8.— Wesi  Biding  Home  Missionary  Society.  The  annual  meetingi 
of  this  Ansooiation  were  held  at  Earlsheaton,  near  Dewsbury.  The  Bert. 
B.  Dale,  M  A.,  B.  Bruce,  M.A.,  F.  J.  Falding,  D.D.,  J.  Calvert,  A.  Mines, 
M.A.,  and  Messrs.  W.  £.  Glyde,  S.  Morley,  and  otherSf  conducted  the 
busitiesit. 

April  9. — Painswick  Slad.  The  opening  services  of  the  new  Independent 
Chapel  were  held.  The  Bevs.  E.  Jacob,  J.  Whiting,  D.  Davies,  W .  Chap- 
man, and  D.  F.  Close  took  part  in  the  engagements. 

-  fcjurrey  Mission. — The  seventieth  annirerssiy  of  this  Mission  was 
held  at  Cambrrv^i  Gre^b  Chapei  A  sermon  was  preached  by  the  £er. 
J.  S.  Pearsall,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bev.  S.  Martin,  through  indispositiott. 
In  the  ev<'niDg,  a  meeting  wan  held,  at  which  J.  Sutton,  Esq.,  presiaed. 

April  10.— Lancashire  Congregational  Union.  The  annual  meetinffs  of 
this  ARsociatioii  were  held  in  Crescent  Chapel,  Liverpool.  The  Kevs. 
J.  Gwyther.  J.  Kelly,  A.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Dr.  Parker,  B.  M.  DsTies, 
£.  Mellor,  M.A.,  with  Messrs.  Sidebottom  and  Lee,  conducted  the 
eDgagements. 

April  11. — Stockton-on-Tees.  The  Coxigregational  Chapel  here  was  re* 
opened.  The  BeT.  J.  Parsons  preached,  liie  cost  of  the  alteration  is  about 
£500. 

Wilts  and  East  Somerset  Congregational  Union.    The  snnosl 

meeting  was  held  at  Trowbridge.    The  Bevs.  H.  M.  Gunn,  B.  Dawson, 
M.  Fairbrother,  and  W.  H.  Dyer  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

April  16. — The  Congregational  Board,  liondon.  The  anuual  meeting  wsi 
held  at  the  Mission  House,  Blomfield-street,   when  the  Bev.  T.  James 

5 resided.     The  Bev.  Dr.   Baleigh  was  elected  Chairman,  and  the  l^er, 
.  Pulling  Deputy  Chairman.    The  Bevs.  B.  Ashton  and  L  Yale  Mummeiy 
were  re-elected  Secretaries. 

PASTOBAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  AOCXPT£D. 

The  Bey.  E.  W.  Shalders,  lately  of  Bochester,  has  accepted  the  psstorste 
of  the  church  at  Newbury. 

The  Bev.  J.  B.  Bloomfield,  of  New  College,  that  of  the  church  si 
Walsall. 

The  Bev.  J.  C.  M'Cappin,  that  of  Providence  Chapel,  Bochdale. 

The  Bev.  J.  E  Boberts,  of  Carmarthen  College,  tnat  of  the  ohurehei  of 
Aberhosan  and  Dy  life,  Montgomeryshire. 

The  Bev.  B.  Williams,  of  Denbigh,  that  of  Canaan  Church,  near 
Swansea.  * 

The  Bev.  £.  J.  Bower,  of  Buntingford,  that  of  the  church,  Lowesmoor, 
Worcester. 

The  Bev.  S.  Fisher,  that  of  the  church  at  Boxford. 

The  Bev.  T.  M.  Boberts,  B.A.,  of  Newbury,  that  of  Chipping,  Ncnton. 

The  Bev.  T.  K.  De  Yerdon,  of  Ley  tonshire,  that  of  the  church  at  Nsj- 
laDd,  Suffolk. 

The  Bev.  J.  Ervine,  of  Cheshunt  College,  that  of  the  church,  DomDOVf 

Essex. 

BB8IOKATION8. 

The  Bev.  S.  N.  Dobson,  B.A.,  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  cbuich 
at  l'«;uuleton. 
The  Bev.  W.  Creed,  that  of  the  church,  Upper  Bangor,  N.^W. 
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L— OUR    PRESENT    CLAIMS. 

Hissroys  are  co-eval  with  the  Christian  Church.  They  both  sprung  into 
Mistence  at  once.  The  first  followers,  whom  the  Saviour  drew  around  Him, 
vere  educated  and  trained  for  missionary  labour.  More  than  once  during 
His  life  were  they  sent  forth  on  the  sublime  errand  of  mercy ;  and  when 
He  was  about  to  return  to  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before 
tlie  world  was,  He  gave  them  the  great  commission  to  "  go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Hence  the  early  Christians, 
mehing  their  first  religious  lessons  from  these  men  of  missionary  enterprise, 
accepted  the  new  law  under  which  the  Church  was  placed,  and  fix)m  them 
"  wanded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord  into  all  the  region  round  about."  The 
f  oDTCTsion  and  call  to  the  ministry  of  the  Apostle  of  the  nations  formed  a 
Qew  era  in  the  history  of  humanity.  His  mission  embraced  all  lands,  and 
^^  message  was  for  aU  people ;  and  ere  that  illustrious  missionary  had 
finished  his  course,  the  ruling  nations  of  the  world  were  rejoicing  in  the  light 
ot  life.  His  spirit  survived  in  the  Church ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  genius  of 
Christianity  became  overlaid  with  superstition  and  formalism  that  the  Church 
ij^t  her  missionary  character.  The  missionary  enterprise  of  modem  times 
^^  its  basis  in  the  Eeformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  caniod 
Wk  the  mind  of  England  and  of  Europe  to  the  simple  Christianity  of  the 
^rst  and  apostolic  age,  and  by  so  doing  revived  the  missionary  spirit  in  the 
^"hurch.  Xor  will  the  final  triumph  of  the  Eeformation  be  otherwise  realized 
than  in  the  universal  spread  and  prevalence  of  the  Christian  faith.  Missions 
to  the  heathen  are  the  appointed  and  the  appropriate  work  of  the  Church  ; 
*ni  just  as  the  life  and  activity  of  the  Church  at  home  will  determine  the 
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character  and  extent  of  our  missions  abroad,  so  the  extent  and  success  of  oni 
missions  abroad  will  react  upon  the  vitality  and  the  energy  of  the  Church  at 
home. 

''Bid  man  receive  ertr)rthiiig  fr»m  himself,  aai  icrelop  everjtlmig 
independently  of  external  circumstances,  we  might  have  the  history  of  an 
individual,  indeed,  but  not  of  the  species ;"  whereas,  if  wc  look  at  humanitr 
as  a  whole — as  one,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  chain  of  means  and  ends, 
whose  first  I^'tiIt  and  whose  last  includes  every  individual  of  the  species,  and 
binds  all  in  mutual  relation  and  dependence.  The  development  of  thu 
humanity  is  dependent  upon  the  means,  which,  external  to  itsdf,  ere  brougiit 
to  bear  upon  it ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  Christian  element  the  progress  of  the  race  has  been  all  but  impercep- 
tible, even  among  what  are  called  tlie  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Egypt, 
Persia,  India,  and  China,  all  prefer  the  claim  to  civilization  and  mental 
culture ;  and  yet,  what  progress  has  been  made  by  society  in  the  East  ?  Tntil 
very  recently  both  India  and  China  had  advanced  Uttle  if  at  all  beyond  the 
point  at  which  they  stood  three  thousand  years  ago.  Oriental  nations  are, 
on  the  whole,  in  a  state  of  deep  intellectual  poverty.  Amid  the  movements 
of  intellect  and  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  other  countries,  they  have  been 
standing  still ;  rather,  they  have  declined  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  and 
moral  being. 

Our  South  Sea  Mission  is  invested  with  an  intcrestpeculiar  to  itself.  IHiat 
a  multitude  of  heathen  people  it  has  saved !  If  man,  however  degraded,  is  still 
man,  and  if  for  man  Christ  died,  our  work  among  the  Afbicak  tlacxb  is  deeply 
affecting ;  and  they  still  claim  from  us  that  self-sacrificing  effort  which  shall 
vindicate  for  them  a  place  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world.  Not  a  fer 
look  to  the  "West  Ikdies  with  all  their  former  solicitude,  regarding  with 
exultation  the  negro  population,  emancipated  by  the  genius  of  the  Gospel  and 
by  the  spirit  of  English  justice,  and  lifted  up  in  thousands  into  Christian 
life  and  happiness ;  while  every  Evangelical  Commimion  turns  with  intenecst 
feeling  to  MAnAOASOAB,  with  her  martyrs,  confessors,  and  witnesses  to  God'? 
truth,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fiery  persecution  and  sufTering.  But 
our  star  is  in  the  East  ;  and  on  the  conversion  of  the  East,  as  involving 
the  subjugation  of  the  world,  we  must  concentrate  our  energies  and  oar 
activities.  In  India  and  China  alone  we  have  more  than  half  the  world  at 
our  feet.  In  India  and  China  alone  we  have  nearly  six  hundred  nullions  of 
human  souls  waiting  for  our  interposition  and  imploring  our  aid.  Shall  ve 
spurn  them  away  ?  Shall  we  leave  them  to  die  in  their  sins  ?  Cfazistunity, 
being  adapted  to  all,  is  designed  to  be  published  to  all.  The  message  of  i^ 
deeming  love  is  addressed  to  man  as  man  ;  and  whether  he  is  fbundin  sara^ 
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and  vntatored  ignorance,  or  Bitting  high-throned  amid  the  lights  and  the 
happiness  of  a  riper  civilization,  it  addresses  to  him  the  same  overtures  of 
grace.  It  knows  nothing  of  country  or  of  dime,  of  class  or  of  caste,  hut 
utters  its  high  announcements  in  the  ear  of  all  men,  that  all  may  be  saved ; 
and  until  this  sublime  end  is  realised,  its  mission  can  not,  will  not  he 
fulfilled. 

The  question  is  often  asked :  Does  the  Missionary  Enterprise  of  the  last  fifty 

jcan  exhibit  results  which  correspond  with  the  time,  talent,  property,  and  life, 

which  have  been  expended  in  its  prosecution  ?    If  daring  expeditions  and 

acknowledged  discoveries ;  if  the  reducing  of  native  languages  to  a  written 

fotm ;  if  the  composition  of  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  vocabularies ;  if  the 

tranalation  of  the  Bible  into  various  tongues  and  dialects ;  if  the  setting  up  of 

the  printing-press,  and  the  creation  of  new  literature  ;  if  the  establishment  of 

schools,  and  the  progress  of  education ;  if  the  abolition  of  degrading  idolatries, 

inhuman  customs,  and  licentious  rites ;  if  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the 

rapid  increase  of  intelligence,  and  the  spread  of  enlightened  opinion ;  if  the 

coETersian  of  myriads  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  ordination  of  native 

converts  to  the  Christian  ministry — ^if  all  these  are  failures,  then  our  Missions 

have  not  answered  their  end.     !Nay ;  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are 

only  the  germs  of  a  future  flower,  the  bloom  of  a  riper  fruit.    As  years 

nil  on,  our  Missions  are   showing,  on  a  grander  scale,   the  renovating 

influence  of  the  Gospel  on  national  life.     It  is  exhibiting  a  complete 

mastery  over  the  thought,  the  habits,  the  daily  life  of  cities  and  toMnns 

that  scarcely  recogmse  its  existence.     Unconsciously  it  is  moulding  public 

opinion,  it  is  being  wrought  into  public  law ;  and  these  national  effects  are 

heing  most  revealed  precisely  where  it  meets  with  the  most  formidable 

ohstades,  in  the  great  crowded  empires  of  the  East.     And  if  sustained  with 

^ur  it  shall  subdue  them  and  sanctify  them  all.     What  Christianity  has 

done  for  the  mind,  the  language,  the  education,  the  philosophy,  the  science, 

the  laws,  the  institutions,  and  the  social  happiness  of  England,  she  will  do 

for  the  greatest  nations  and  for  the  world  at  large.     Her  genius  is  the  same 

jesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever :  the  same  in  all  climes  and  through  all  ages ; 

and  the  power  which  has  so  marvellously  changed  the  whole  face  of  Europe 

is  still  inherent  in  her,  and  promises  a  yet  more  glorious  transformation — 

the  regeneration  of  our  entibe  bace. 

In  the  review  of  the  past,  and  in  the  immediate  anticipation  of  our  great 
^saionary  Festival,  it  is  truly  animating  to  think  that  we  are  engaged  in  no 
hopeless  enterprise  ;  and  therefore  we  make  our  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
Congregational  Churches  throughout  the  land,  with  their  Pastors  and  Deacons. 
Vith  fervour  and  importunity  we  prayed  to  God  that  He  would  give  us  an 
Q^undant  entrance  into  the  heathen  world ;  and  by  a  series  of  providential 
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orentB  He  gave  the  ^hole  ai  India  to  England  as  her  greatest  and  Ahmk 
dependency ;  not  that  we  might  pique  and  plnme  onrselvw  on  the  TSfltneas 
of  OTir  possessions,  but  that  we  should  give  to  India,  with  its  vast  population, 
our  simple  and  spiritual  Christianity,  with  all  its  social,  political^  and  religious 
benefits.  With  equal  earnestness  we  prayed  that  God  would  open  CSiina ; 
and  China,  with  its  huge  cities,  is  open  to  the  Christian  missionary  to  an 
extent  which  no  one  Church  can  overtake.  We  offered  up  strong  cries  and 
tears  unto  Him  who  alone  was  able  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  Madagascar, 
that  He  would  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  He  has  answered 
our  prayers.  Gon  hjls  heabb  us.  And  now  we  pause  and  hesitate.  OUr 
field  of  labour  has  been  enlarged,  till  it  is  almost  witliout  bounds.  '^  A  great 
door  and  effectual "  has  been  opened.  Hence  our  present  embarrassmentB. 
Hence  it  is  we  need  more  men.  And  hence  more  money  is  waated.  More 
money  and  more  men  we  must  hare,  if  our  present  position  in  the  field  of 
Missions  is  to  be  maintained.  Will  not  the  Churches  and  their  Pastors  strire 
to  supply  both  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  ask,  that  our  two  thousand  congregations 
shall  together  so  increase  their  missionary  contributions  as  to  meet  these 
unanswerable  claims  ?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  our  most  deToted 
and  best  educated  young  men  should  derote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Ministry  among  the  heathen  ?  Let  but  the  Churches  rise  to  the 
exigencies  of  our  great  Society's  position,  and  sustain  it  as  the  claims  of  a 
lost  world  demand,  then  God  shall  be  merciful  to  us  and  bless  u%  aiid 
make  His  way  to  be  known  upon  the  earth,  and  His  saving  health  among 
all  nations.  "  Gon  shall  bless  rs,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  sabth  shaix 
nsAB  Him." 


II.— TRAVANCORE  MISSION. 

Nacbkcoil  is  the  principal  Station  in  South-east  Travancore.  It  has  now  a  large 
Christian  village  of  800  souls,  and  is  one  mile  from  the  heathen  town  of  KotaB.  It  i* 
twelve  miles  from  Cape  Comorin.  Besides  the  printing-oflSce,  the  large  girls*  boarding- 
school  and  the  native  Church,  it  contains  the  Seminary  of  the  Mission,  with  its  boys' 
school  and  classes  for  theological  students  and  school  teachers.  The  missionariet  ft 
Nagercoil  are  the  Rev.  J.  Duthie,  in  charge  of  the  Seminaxy  ;  the  Eev.  W.  Lkb,  in 
charge  of  the  Kottaram  District  near ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  Mabbs,  in  charge  of  the 
Press  and  of  the  Kagekcoil  District  Two  native  ministere  also  reside  here :  the 
Rev.  Devadasen,  jwistor  of  the  Church,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Yesudiek,  in  charge  of  the 
TiTUviLLY  Distiict,  a  few  miles  to  the  north. 


l.—CoNVEEsioN  OF  A  Brahmin.    Mk.  Duthie.    Jai^uabt  18th,  1867. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you  the  enolosed  aooounta  of  the  oon* 
^-^^ion  of  two  young  men,  whom  I  had  the  gratification  of  admitting  to  the 
h  by  baptism  a  few  months  ago. 
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"  !rh«  foiiaer  of  these  is  a  Namboori  Brahmin— a  Brahmin  of  the  ftrahmina 
— vho  oame  to  ua  about  nine  months  ago.  From  the  time  of  his  fizst  appear- 
ance amongst  ns  he  has  shown  an  ezoellent  spirit,  has  been  a  most  diligent 
student  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  general  has  conducted  himself  to  my  entire 
sttiafaotKon.  Feeling  confident,  after  several  months  of  trial,  that  he  was  an 
eftinest  inqnirer,  and  haying  every  reason  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
duyfaeier  and  motives,  I  baptised  him  in  the  ohnroh  here,  before  a  large  con- 
gregation of  spectators,  five  or  six  months  ago.  I  have  pnrposely  delayed  send- 
ing any  acoonnt  of  him  till  now ;  but  he  has  conducted  himself  so  entirely  to 
my  satisfaction  ever  since  he  has  been  here,  that  I  feel  I  ought  now  to  bring 
luB  case  to  your  notice.  His  case  is  a  most  interesting  one.  He  is  of  one  of 
the  chief  Namboori  families  in  the'  Cochin  territory ;  his  elder  brother  is  the 
cHef  priest  of  tbe  large  temple  at  Susindram,  a  few  miles  from  this  place ;  he 
is  veil  known  among  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  now  that  he 
is  a  Christian  he  is  still  received  with  the  greatest  respect  by  all  classes,  the 
Dewan  Peishkar  and  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  native  government  being 
Ills  intimate  friends. 

"  His  case  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  that  no  effort,  however 
humble,  put  forth  in  the  Lord^s  work  is  in  vain.  Hehich,  the  famous  Grerman 
missionary,  was  the  means  of  arresting  the  attention  of  this  youth  at  a  large 
heathen  festival,  many  miles  from  Nagercoil,  where  he  has  openly  confessed 
Christ.  Kehich^s  burning  zeal  and  devotion  to  his  Master's  work  made  a  great 
impression  (so  this  young  man  has  often  told  me)  in  the  district  where  he 
lahonred,  and  the  young  proud  Namboori  condescended  to  listen  while  he 
prea<!hed,  and  eyen  went  so  far  as  to  be  willing  to  receive  a  tract  from  his 
I'mpKra  hands.  This  tract  for  a  long  time  lay  imheeded,  except  occasionally 
Then  taken  up  and  looked  at  for  the  sake  of  the  picture  on  its  title-page ;  but 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  due  time  applied  the  truths  contained  within  its  pages. 
The  particulars  are  given  in  the  account,  to  which  I  refer  you.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent Malayalim  scholar,  and  has  a  very  fair  acquaintance  with  Sanscrit  also, 
%  that  he  is  now  rendering  us  important  assistance  in  the  seminary  as  a 
teacher  of  these  languages.  He  has  had  to  suffer  the  loss  of  ever3rthing  for 
Christ— reputation,  friends,  property.  His  friends  have,  of  course,  completely 
cast  him  off,  being  as  good  as  dead  to  them,  the  only  one  among  them  seeming 
to  cherish  any  affection  towards  him  still  being  his  mother,  of  whose  sorrow  on 
Ms  acoonnt  he  occasionally  hears.  At  present  he  gives  promise  of  becoming  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  influence.  Pray  for  him,  that  he  may  be  estahlished 
in  the  faith." 

2.— Fruits  of  Toil  and  Peateb.    The  Same. 


"Afdwyears  ago  there  was  not  a 
^^ttisttan  in  tiio  whole  village  of  Vada- 
^;  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  the  day 
^  Aun  things  has  dawned  upon  us. 
^pwatds  of  a  year  ago  I  baptized  two 
P«»o&B,  and  last  year  (1866)  Mr. 
*|^adaaen,  our  native  pastor,  bap- 
^  three  others,  all  of  them  young 
^''^  of  real  sinoerity  (so  far  as  man 


can  judge)  and  of  consistent  life,  in  the 
midst  of  much  that  is  calculated  to 
put  their  professed  Christian  character 
to  the  severest  test.  Four  or  five  other 
youngmen  are  now  inquiring,  and  come 
to  my  room  regularly  every  Sunday  for 
the  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 

"  The  other  young  man,  to  whom  I 
have  made  spedal  reference,  is  one  of 
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the  tliree  just  mentioned,  and  is  the  son 
of  one  of  the  head  men  of  the  village. 
He  is  at  present  studying  in  the 
seminary,  where  he  has  been  for  some 
.time,  but  living  among  his  own  people 
a  most  consistent  life.  Being  one  of 
onr  own  pupils,  I  have  felt  a  special 
interest  in  his  case,  and  it  is  hopeful 
to  think  that  the  other  two  lads  lately 
baptized  by  the  native  pastor,  have 
been  brought  out  of  heathenism  in 
great  part  through  his  influence  and 
example. 


**  Thus  the  good  work  goes  on,  and 
thus  are  precious  souls,  we  humbly 
trust,  being  saved ;  thus  are  we,  vho 
bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
being  encouraged ;  and  thus  it  becomes 
increasingly  manifest  that  this  land  in 
which  we  live  and  labour  is  sloirly 
but  surely  being  deansed  of  all  its 
abominations.  May  the  Lord  «pee<^jf 
set  up  His  kingdom,  giving  us  Bys 
servants  grace  to  labour  and  to  wait 
patiently  on  Him.*' 


3. — OEDiNATioys  IN  SouTH  Tkavancore.    Mr.  Leb.    Jajstuaby  21. 

"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  hear  that  several  more  of  our  best  men 
have  just  been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  It  has  been  my  priyilege 
to  be  present  at  each  of  the  ordinations,  and  I  feel  indeed  grateful  to  Ood 
that  I  have  entered  the  Mission  in  time  to  take  a  part  in  the  ordination  of  the 
first  Native  Pastor  given  by  Him  to  His  Church  in  South  Travanoore.  The 
services  were  of  a  deeply  interesting  character,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  live  long 
in  the  remembrance  of  those  who  were  present  at  them. 

**  The  series  of  ordinations  was  beg^un  at  Agastersavam  by  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Aruman&yagam,  previously  an  evangelist,  as  the  pastor  of  this  Church.  1 
do  not  know  whether  you  saw  much  of  Iiitw  when  you  were  with  us  last  year. 
He  is  well  worthy  to  occupy  the  position  which  he  at  present  sustains.  He  is 
a  good  preacher,  and  has  for  many  years  borne  a  very  high  character  for  true 
piety.  The  service  was  opened  with  reading  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  G.  Mabbs, 
after  which  the  Rev.  Q-.  0.  Newport  delivered  an  introductury  discourse.  The 
questions  were  asked  by  the  Rev.  J.  Duthie,  to  which  very  dear  and  interesting 
answers  were  given  by  Mr  .Arumandyagam  (a  copy  of  these,  translated  by  him- 
self, is  enclosed).  The  Rev.  F.  Baylis  then  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  after 
which  the  charge  was  delivered  by  myself.  The  Rev.  S.  Zechariah,  at  whose 
ordination  you  assisted  last  year,  closed  with  prayer.  Altogether  it  was  a 
most  solemn  and  interesting  service,  and  one  for  which  the  Church  here  vill 
have  to  bless  God  for  years  to  come.  At  present  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Church  amount  to  about  half  the  salary  of  a  Native  Pastor.  I  hope,  howerer, 
that  eventually  they  will  be  able  to  raise  the  whole  of  his  salary. 

**  The  facts  of  these  ordinations  having  taken  place  can  be  chronicled  in  a 
page :  their  results  who  can  estimate  ?  We  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  the 
commencement  of  a  new  and  more  glorious  era  in  the  history  of  the  trinmpha 
of  the  Gospel  in  Travanoore.  Sixty  years  ago  there  were  no  Protestant 
Christians  in  Travanoore ;  now  there  are  27,000,  with  a  staff  of  600  agents,  and 
11  Native  Ordained  Ministers.  This  is,  indeed,  an  encouraging  fact,  and  one 
which  may  well  cheer  the  heart  of  Christians  in  England  who  are  interested  in 
the  spread  of  the  GospeL" 
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m.— THE  MISSION  IN  SAMOA. 

ThbNavigatoii's  Islands,  called  by  the  natives  Samoa,  form  a  group  of  seven  laroe 
islands,  with  several  smaller  ones,  in  the  centre  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  chief  islanos 
areSAVAii,  Upolf,  andTrrruiLA.  Manua  and  Oloseoa  are  small.  They  were  first 
Tinted  by  Mr.  Williams  in  1880,  and  several  Native  Teachers  were  left  to  commence  the 
Hi&nou.  English  Missionaries  took  up  their  residence  in  1836.  The  population  amount 
to  about  thirty  thousand.  All  are  Christians,  and  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
liberality.  The  Missionaries  resident  there  are  the  Revs.  Dr.  Turner,  and  Messrs. 
Drummond,  Nisbbt,  Murray,  Pratt,  Kino,  Whitmeb,  Davies,  Watson,  Powfll, 
and  Scott.  The  last  two  are  in  England,  and  Mr.  Nisbet  is  on  his  way  hither,  after  a 
long  absence  in  fidthful  labour  of  twenty-five  years.  The  pastor  in  charge  of  Manua 
is  a  native  brother  named  Tauga.  The  Samoan  Churches  contain  more  than  four 
thousand  members. 


1.— Visit  to  Maitcja.    Mb.  Mueeay.    Oct.  12th,  1866. 

"Mrs.  Murray  and  I  sailed  for  Tutoila  on  the  17th  of  July  in  H.B.M.S.S. 

'Briflk,'  Gapt.  Hope.  We  called  at  Pagopago  and  left  Mrs.  M.,  and  on  the  same 

day  stood  on  our  way  towards  Manua,  which  we  reached  on  the  following 

morning.    Our  stay  at  Manua  was  very  short.    Capt.  Hope  did  not  intend  to 

visit  that  group,  but  was  induced,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Consul  Williams,  to 

do  80  in  order  to  oblige  us.    During  our  brief  stay,  which  was  only  from  Friday 

morning  tiU  Saturday  evening,  important  objects  were  gained.    A  war  had 

been  pending  for  months,  and  had  been  exerting  a  baleful  influence  over  the 

islands.    We  found  active  preparations  in  progress  for  a  struggle.    Half  a 

dozen  war  boats  at  the  principal  village — ^Tau — ^were  far  advanced,  and  as  soon 

u  they  were  finished  active  hostilities  were  to  commence.    We  set  ourselves  to 

▼ork  at  once  to  act  the  part  of  i>eacemakers,  and,  by  the  help  of  Qod,  succeeded. 

We  had  intercourse  with  both  the  war  parties,  and  by  both  peace  was  formally 

proclaimed.    I  trust  the  war  is  really  at  an  end,  and  that  we  shall  soon  have  a 

somewhat  improved  state  of  things  at  Manua.    The  place  sadly  wants  a  resident 

AGsgionary ;  and,  though  rather  a  limited,  it  is  yet  an  inviting  sphere.    The 

population  is  1550,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  so  situated  as  to  be  easily 

^coeBsible.    The  residence  of  a  man  of  the  right  stamp  there  for  a  few  years 

would,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  be  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the  people.    The 

people  are  all  one,  so  that  the  difficulties  and  trials  occasioned  elsewhere  by 

Papists  and  Wesleyans  are  unknown  there." 

2.— Candidates  at  Pagopago.    The  Same. 

"  From  Manua  we  returned  to  Pagopago,  where  we  again  anchored  on  the 
morning  of  Sabbath,  July  22nd.  The  *  Brisk '  remained  till  the  Tuesday  f  Ol- 
loTOg,  when  she  sailed  on  her  return  to  Upolu.  We  are  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Williams  and  Capt.  Hope.  It  is  a  difficult  and  expensive  thing  to  get  to 
"^t^Jila,  and  still  more  so  to  Manua,  as  both  islands  lie  dead  to  windward  from 
^poltt.  Hence  to  get  to  them  in  a  steamer^  and  that  too  without  any  expense 
^  the  Society,  calls  for  special  thankfulness  on  our  part.  Capt.  Hope  acted 
towards  Mrs.  Murray  and  myself  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  his  conduct 
towards  the  natives  also  was  such  as  to  make  a  very  favourable  impression. 
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The  conduct  of  the  chaplam,  also,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Smyth  and  the  ofiaoen  on  boaid, 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  tiiat  ol  the  Captain.  We  spent  a  little  over  a  month 
at  Pagopago.  During  that  tune,  in  addition  to  Sabhath  and  week-day  servioes, 
the  annual  Missionary  Meetings—two — were  held.  I  oonyeieed  witli  8«?w.^- 
one  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Ohuroh,  and  out  of  these  foriy*Bine  wan 
received,  making  a  total  of  133  in  the  Ohurch  at  that  Station  at  the  tone  of  our 
yiait.  We  found  all  quiet,  and,  though  the  state  of  things  at  present  oontnsts 
painfully  with  what  we  have  witnessed  in  past  years,  we  were  yet,  ontheivhole, 
cheered  with  our  visit ;  and  I  douht  not  good  was  done,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
on  our  efiorts  during  our  brief  stay.  Large  numbers  of  those  among  whom  we 
laboured  have,  of  course,  passed  away  during  intervening  years,  but  a  numbsr 
remain,  by  whom  we  were  very  warmly  welcomed.  Some  ot  these  were  among 
the  very  first  fruits  of  our  missionary  labours,  and  between  them  and  ns,  of 
course,  strong  feelings  of  mutual  interest  and  attachment  exist.  But  I  must 
not  dwell  on  such  themes  as  these.*' 


S.^Death  of  Taulai^i.    The  Same. 


"  One  event  which  occurred  shortly 
before  our  visit  at  Leone  I  must  just 
name.  Taulani,  one  of  the  very  first 
fruits  to  Christ  from  Tutuila,  a  man 
exemplary  and  faithful  to  a  degree 
seldom  witnessed  in  the  Mission  field, 
was  taken  from  the  labours  and  trials  of 
earth  to  the  rest  of  heaven.  For  about 
thirty  years  this  good  man  stood  firm 
as  a  rock  amid  all  surrounding  changes 
— a  light  in  a  dark  place,  shining 
brighter  and  brighter  till  he  passed 
away  to  the  world  of  light.  During 
my  long  missionary  experience  I^have 
scarcely  known  a  more  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Gbspel 
than  Taulani.  He  grew  up  in  hea- 
thenism, andwas  about  in  the  meridian 


of  life  when  we  reached  the  islaiidfl* 
Being  a  powerful  and  energetio  mao, 
he  had  signalized  himself  in  the  devil's 
service.  What  power  short  of  that  ol 
God  Himself  oould  have  effected  rach  ft 
transformation  ?  He  died  rather  sud- 
denly— *  ceased  at  once  to  work  and 
live.'  He  expressed  a  great  desire  to 
see  his  earliest  instructor  before  Itifl 
death.  We  were  expected  at  the  time. 
The  disappointment  in  this  respect 
must  have  been  small  indeed  to  him» 
just  passing  into  the  presence  of  Jesiu. 
It  was  sensibly  felt,  however,  by  tbe 
other  party.  But  all  is  ri^t.  We 
shall  soon  meet  in  happier  oircma- 
stances." 


IV.— NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  Abbival  of  the  Eev.  De.  Legge.— On  the  13th  of  April  Dr.  Legge 
safely  reached  London  by  the  overland  moil,  from  Hong  Kong.  Dr.  Legge  luui 
sent  his  family  to  England  twelve  months  ago,  and  had  planned  to  remain  a^ 
his  post  during  the  current  year.  But  the  severe  illness  of  Mrs.  Legge,  in 
November  last,  led  him  to  hasten  his  departure,  effpecially  as  Mr.  Moms  bad 
arrived  in  Hong  Kong  and  taken  charge  of  the  "Rugl^li  Ghurclb  The  Directois 
of  the  Sodety  have  given  their  distinguished  missionary  a  hearty  wdoome,  and 
invited  him  to  share  in  the  Anniversary  services  now  approaching. 
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1  YoLQAXZO  Bruftkui  IK  SAifOA.— Br*  Tuiner  lias  reoaitly  lorwarded  to 
&ig]«ad  aa  eKknauiky  interoBting  aooount  of  an  erapiion  that  has  zttoantly 
ooeoxnd  at  the  Basten  ead  of  the  Kayigator'a  Islanda,  firom  wMoli  we  eztraot 
the  following  paaaage : — 

"  I  had  a  yiait  two  days  ago  from  oiir  teacher  Tauoa,  who  labours  in  the 
most  Msterly  island  of  onr  group,  about  120  miles  from  this.  He  has  oome  all 
this  distance  in  his  boat  to  get  some  pastoral  advice,  and  also  to  inform  us  of  a 
VOLCA50  which  has  taken  them  all  by  surprise.  From  what  he  says,  I  haye 
gleaned  the  following  particulars  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  submarine  yoloano 
in  the  straits  betwem  the  islands  of  Tau  and  Olosenga,  the  most  easterly 
ialandi  of  our  group.  On  the  7th  of  September  last,  the  natives  of  Tau  and 
Okseoga  weie  surprised  by  an  unusual  succession  of  earthquakes ;  there  would 
be  three  and  four  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  During  the  night  of  the  9th  there 
vere  m  all  thirty-nine  shocks.  There  was  only  a  slight  tremulous  motion, 
but  its  oontinuanoe,  together  with  an  unusual  subterranean  '  groaning,'  as  the 
nitiyeB  caUed  it,  alarmed  everybody.  They  knew  nothing  of  volcanic  action  in 
tbe  group  &om  personal  experience,  or  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors.  Their 
islands,  however,  are  all  volcanic.  On  the  12th  of  September,  a  little  after 
noon,  a  commotion  was  observed  in  the  deep  blue  sea,  about  a  mile  and  a 
ball  iroin  Okaenga,  and  three  and  a  half  from  Tau.  It  appeared  like  surf 
breaking  over  a  sunken  rock.  Some  thought  it  might  be  a  whale  blowing, 
and  others  that  it  was  a  shoal  of  bonito.  This  unusucd  commotion  continued 
an  day,  and,  by  the  following  morning  at  daylight,  volcanic  action  was  unmis- 
takablOb  At  first,  the  eruptions  were  at  intervals  of  about  an  hour.  They 
went  on  iuoreasing  for  two  days,  and  on  the  15th  there  were  fifty  in  the  hour. 
For  thxee  daya  longer  there  was  one  continued  succession  of  outbursts.  The 
luttiYes  gazed  in  amasement  at  the  great  jet^  of  mud  and  dense  columns  of 
other  volcanic  matter  rising  in  terrific  grandeur  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  These,  again,  branched  out  into  clouds  of  dust,  blackening  the 
filqr,  and  covering  up  Olosenga  from  the  sight  of  the  people  on  Tau.  The  roar 
o!  the  eruptions,  and  the  collision  and  crash  of  the  masses  of  rock,  met  in  their 
downward  course  from  the  clouds  by  others  fiying  up,  were  fearful.  Quantities 
of  fused  obsidian,  too,  threw  off  the  most  lovely  fragments,  which  shone  and 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine  like  thousands  of  pendants  from  a  crystal  gaselier. 
No  flame  appeared,  and  only  once  or  twice  was  there  a  gleam  of  fire  seen  in  the 
matter  thrown  up.  The  sea  was  most  violentiy  agitated,  and  boiled  and  bub- 
bled furiously  in  a  great  basin  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  After  a  time,  the  ocean 
bad  a  light  sulphur  tinge  for  ten  miles  round.  Heaps  of  dead  fish  were  washed 
ashore,  and  among  them  deep-sea  monsters  six  and  twelve  feet  long,  which  the 
natives  have  never  seen  before,  and  for  which  they  have  no  name.  The  sul- 
phmoos  vapours,  heat  and  smoke  and  ashes,  soon  made  the  settlement  on 
Olosenga  in  a  line  with  the  volcano  unbearable,  and  the  people  fied  to  a  place  a 
little  to  the  south.  A  slight  tremulous  motion  continued  to  be  felt  on  land, 
but  no  fissures  opened,  nor  have  any  hot  springs  made  their  appearance.  The 
ordinary  springs  of  fresh  water  are  also  unaffected. 

*'  Aocording  to  a  census  just  taken,  the  entire  population  of  the  three  small 
^^ds  there  is  over  loOO.  The  natives  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  wonder- 
^  il  phenomenon.    When  it  was  at  its  height,  the  cliiof.q  of  Olosenga  called  a 
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meetmg,  but  a  violent  earthquake  made  them  reel  and  stagger,  aad  diaperEo 
huiriedly,  calling  to  each  other  to  *  fast  and  pray.'  Some  did  fast  all  t^t 
day  and  the  following  night.  Others  killed  the  pigs  and  got  up  tkfeoit  rather^ 
but  there  was  no  pouring  out  of  '  drink  offerings,'  or  other  allusion  to  the  old 
gods.  Fasting  and  feasting  were  both  tried  in  old  times  during  war,  famine, 
pestilence,  storms,  or  other  calamities.  When  the  natiye  teachers  were  appealed 
to  as  to  what  should  be  done,  they  advised  a  special  prayer  meeting,  and  to 
continue  it  regularly  every  Monday  morning.  This  was  taken  up  at  once. 
They  met,  acknowledged  the  presence  and  power  of  God  in  the  visitation, 
thanked  Him  for  preserving  life,  and  prayed  for  the  '  extinction  of  the  fire,'  or, 
if  it  should  please  Him  to  continue  it,  that  their  lives  might  still  be  safe,  and 
also  that  they  might  be  saved  from  a  still  greater  destruction  than  an  earthly 
fire.  In  a  written  statement  which  we  had  from  the  teacher  who  has  just 
visited  us,  he  wound  up  a  most  sensible  paper  on  the  volcano  with  the  following 
appropriate  Scripture  quotations: — *Ghreat  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works,  Lord 
God  Almighty.  .  .  .  Who  shall  not  fear  Thee,  and  glorify  Thy  name?*  'The 
works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  theram.' 
'  Marvellous  are  Thy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  welL'  " 

3.  CbNTRiBTTTiOK  TO  THE  SOCIETY'S  FuNDS.-'The  following  Is  a  note  aent 
during  the  past  month  to  Mr.  Bobinson. 

'*  Your  letter,  in  connection  with  one  from  Mr.  Balgamie,  appearing  in  the 
Ew/lish  Iitdependent,  has  induced  me  to  send  a  contribution  in  aid  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  at  this  critical  time.  The  writer,  who  is  advanced 
in  years,  has,  neglected  storing  for  Gk)d,  and  is  now  in  straitened  drcnm- 
stanoes,  but  with  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  resolved  to  dedicate 
something  weekly,  the  first  thing  every  Lord's  day  morning,  as  sacred  to 
religion,  determining,  as  these  weekly  offerings  accumulated  into  pounds,  to 
place  them  in  a  post  office  savings  bank,  until  such  storings  amounted  to  the 
extent  allowed  to  be  deposited,  and  then  to  commence  distributing  in  aid  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  Blessed  Gospel,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  relieviiig 
the  distressed  &c.,  by  anonymous  contributions ;  thus  creating  a  sort  of  secret, 
special  fund,  to  meet  sudden  and  unlooked-for  occtirrences,  but  not  allowing 
this  design  to  interfere  with,  or  diminish  promiscuous  religious  and  charitable 
contributions,  both  regular  and  irregular,  including  missionary  objects. 

'^  An  account  has  accordingly  been  opened  at  a  post  office  savings  bank,  and, 
having  £5  more  money  to  be  deposited,  I  was  about  to  make  it,  but  considered 
that  the  Missionary  Society's  peculiar  position  at  the  present  time  demanded 
a  deviation  £rom  the  plan  I  had  laid  down ;  and  therefore  Inow  enclose  the 
half  of  a  £5  Bank  of  England  note. 

'*  If  you  will  please  to  acknowledge  its  receipt  in  the  column  of  special 
corresx>ondence  in  the  English  Independent^  I  will,  on  seeing  such  acknowledg- 
ment, forward  you  the  other  half  of  the  note,  with  postage  stami>s  to  cover  any 
newspaper  charge  for  insertion,  on  perceiving  what  it  is. 

'*  Unfeignedly  praying  that  the  Society's  present  difficulties  may  be  all  sur- 
mounted, and  the  precious  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  continuously  and  pros* 
perously  extended  throughout  the  world. — OpuscuUt,  10th  April,  1867. 
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V.-ANNIVER8ARY  SERVICES   IN    MAY,  1867. 

iHsBiieciois  are  gratified  in  announcing  to  tlie  Friends  of  the  Society  that 
they  have  made  the  following  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Anmyersary : — 

MONDAY,  MAY  6th. 

1.  Mmmfft  Seven  o'e/oeil?.— Mission  House,  Blomxtbld  Stesbt.     Pbateh 

MsBiXNQ  specially  to  implore  the  Diyine  blessing  on  the  seyeral  Services 
of  the  AmiiYersary.    To  close  at  a  quarter  past  Eight  puneUtally, 

2.  4/{eni09ii-— ^Mission  Hottsb,  Bloxpxeld  Stueet.    Annual  MsBiiNa  ot 

DnoBCTOBa  and  Deleoates,  at  Thbee  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  8th. 
1.  Owning. — SimBEY  Chapel.    The  usual  Annual  Sermon  frill  be  preached 
Ivy  the  Bey.  PBOF.  J.  McCOSH,  LL.D.,  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Service  to  commence  at  ha^-past  Ten  o^ clock, 

%  Enemng, -^VovLTB^Y  Chapsl.     SXRICON    by    the  Bey.    ALEXANDER 
THOMSON,  M.A.,  of  Manchester.    To  commence  at  Seven  o* clock. 


THUBSDAY,  MAY  »th. 
1.  Mondng.^'BxxrER  Hall.     Annual  MEETiNa  op  the  DntEcrons  and 
MwfBKBa  OF  THE  SOCIETY.     The  Chair  will  he  taken  at  Ten  o'clock  bf 

GEOBQE  LEEMAN,  Esq.,  M.P. 

2.  ^CeM^.^WsSTMINSTBB    ChAPSL.     A   SPECIAL  SEBMON  TO    YoUNG  MeN 

inU  be  preached  by  the  Bey.  Dr.  NOBMAN  McLEOD,  of  Glasgow. 

Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o'clock. 


^)  on  the  same  Eyening,  Juyenilb  Seeyices  will  be  held  at  the  following 

places  of  Worship,  at  Seyen  o'clock— 

3-  CKAyEN  Hnx  Chapel.    T.  Chambebs,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  Chairman. 

4.  KsBmsH  Town  Chapel.    Bey.  J.  C.  Harbison,  Chairman. 

d<  Kc7an«un>  Gonqbeqational  Church.    Bey.  T.  W.  Ayblino,  Chairmatf^ 


J^vxwin  §01  the  Heeting  at  Sxster  Hall  msjr  be  obtained  at  the  Mission  House: 
Bi«nifleld  Sferaet»  Finsbuiy. 

laSBIONARY  COMMUNIOir,  FRIDAY,  MAY  IOtk. 

^wmg, — The  Ordiaance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  administered  io 
^werf  Communicants  of  Christian  Churches  who  produce  Tickets  from  their 
^'^spectire  Hinistere,  at  the  following  Places  of  Worship : — 

.  To  Preside. 

J-  Jmoir  Chapel,  Islinoton  .       .    Rev.  John  Kelly. 

*•  Hakoveb  Chapel,  Peceham  .    .    Rev.  James  Rowland. 

|<  ^TTSNRAK  Court  Road  Chapel  .       .    Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  B.A. 

*•  Wycuppb  Chapel Rev.  J.  Kennedy,  M.A. 

-*•  SucxHEATH  Conoreoational  Chubch.    Rev.  Joseph  Beazley. 

Servif^es  to  hegm  at  Seven  o^chrk. 
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SERMONS  TO  BE  PREACHED  ON  LORD'S  DAY,  MAY  12th. 


.rm: 


PLACE. 


MORNING. 


Abnby  Chapel 

Adelfhi  Ch.,  Hackncj-road 
Albany-road  Chapel  .  . 
Anbblet 


Rer. 


BYEvnra. 


BARBiCANCH.^BarnBbnry-liall 
Bayswateb,  Cravcn-liill  Ch. 
Bedford  Chapel  .    .    . 

Beltedbbb 

Bethnal-obee.v     .    .    . 
Bethnal-obren,  Park  Chpl 
BrsHOFSOATB  Chafel  .    . 

Blaceheath 

Brighton,  Union  Chapel. 
Bromley,  Kent  .... 
Bbomley,  Middlesex  .  . 
Buckingham  Chapel 

Camberwell  New-boa d 
Cambridge  Heath     .    . 
Chelmsford       .... 
City.road  Chapel.    .    . 

Clapham 

Clapton    

Clapton,  Lower  Chapel    . 
Claremont  Chapel     .    . 
Claylands  Chapel     .    . 
Cbavbn  Chapel      .    ,    . 
Croydon,  Georije-street  Ch 
Croydon,  Trinity  Chapel . 
Croydon,  South  End 
Croydon,  London  Road 
Croydon,  Campbell  Rjad 

Deftford 

Dorking 

DuLwicH,  West  Park-rd.  Ch 

Ebbnezer  Chapel,  Shadwell 
ErcLESTON  Chapel  .  .  . 
Edmonton  &  Tottenham  Ch 

Kltham 

Enfield 

Enfield,  ZionCongre^l.  Ch.< 

Ebith 

EsHEB  Street     .    .    .    ,    . 

Falcon-squarb  Chapel  .  . 
Fetter-lane  Chapel  .  .  . 
FiNCHLEY,  East  End  .  .  . 
FixcHLEY  Common  .  .  . 
FiNSBUBY  Chapel  .    .    .    . 

Forest  Gate 

Forest  Hill 
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Gbavesend,  Windmill-st.  Ch. 

Great  Mablow 

Great  Bbbkhamstead    .    . 


f) 


f  J 


II 


It 


W.  Shilltto. 
A,  A.  Ramsey. 
J.  DE  K.  Williams. 
J.  Andbbws. 

J.  P.  Gledstonb. 
A.  McMillan. 
Thomas  Jones. 
J.  R.  GouLTY,  B.A. 
H.  Tabbant. 
I.  V.  Mum  MSB  Y. 
R.  Sewell. 
Robebt  Robinson. 
Dr.  G.  Smith. 
T.  Gasquoinb,  B.A. 
William  Gill. 
W.  Bradbn. 

Dr.  H.  Gill. 
£.  Mellob,  M.A. 
T.  D.  Philip,  B.A. 
R.  M.  Davibs. 
J.  G.  RoGEBS,  B.A. 
A.  Thomson,  M.A. 

G.  W.  CONDEB. 

E.  R.  CONDER,  M.A. 

A.  Keed,  B.A. 
R.  D.  Wilson. 

n.H.CARLI8LE,LL.B. 

W.  S.  Edwards. 

J.  WONNACOTT. 

E.  DoTHiB,  B  A. 

J.  B.  ROBBBTSON. 

J.  Pulling. 

G.  F.  Scott,  B.A. 

R.  Ri cards. 

J.  BOWREY. 

Thomas  Mann. 
Arthur  Hall. 
W.  Clareson,  B.A. 
R.  W.  Thompson. 
T.  D.  Philip,  B.A. 
S.  March. 
J.  Marchant. 

E.  Storrow. 
R.  G.  Harpeb. 
R.  McAll. 

J.  FORRMAN. 

G.  B.  Johnson. 

B.    l^EDDOW. 

A.  Rowland,  LL  B. 

Dr.  Gordon. 
J.  C.  Beadle. 

W.  P.  DOTHIE,  M.A. 

•  May  19th. 


Rev. 
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J.  O.  WHiTBHorn* 

A.  Rbbd,  BjL. 

J.  Db  K.  Williams. 
J.  Andbbws. 

L.  H.  Bybvbs,  B.A 
R.  Balgabnib. 
Thomas  Daties. 
J.  R.  Goulty,  B.A 

R.  RiCABDS. 

T.  J.  R.  Temple. 

B.  Dale,  M.A. 
J.  C.  Habbibob. 
Dr.  G.  Smith. 

J.  Gasquoinb,  b.a. 
William  Gill. 

M.  MaCFIB,  F.B.G.S. 

W.  P.  Tiddt. 

E.  H.  Dblf. 

T.  D.  Philip,  B.A. 

J.  Whiting. 

E.  Mellob,  M.A. 

H.  Ollabd,  F.S.A. 

G.  W.  Condbb- 

A.  Thomson,  M.A. 
H.  Tabbant. 

J.  G.  RoGBBSf  B.A. 

W.  S.  Edwabds. 
J.  B.  Robbbtson. 
E.  Dothib,  B.A. 

J.  WoNNACOTT. 

H.H.Cablmlb,ll.b. 

Jambs  Sibbbb. 
G.  F.  Scott,  B.A. 
Thomas  Powbll. 

J.  BOWBBY. 

Richabd  Robebts. 
W.  Shiluto. 
W.  Clabkson,  B.A. 
R.  W.  Thompson. 
T.  D.  Philip,  B.A. 
S.  Mabch. 
J.  Elbicx,  M.A. 

J.  Babtlbtt. 
Hbnby  Gee. 
R.  McAll. 
Thomas  Hill. 
G.  L.  Hbbman. 

B.  Bbddow. 

E.  R.  Conder,  Hi. 

Dr.  GoBDON. 
J.  C.  Bbadle. 
W.  P.  Dothib,  m.a. 
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PLAOl. 


GaxsswicE,  Jif aue-hiU  Ch. 
GuBSirwicH-BOAD  Chapbl 

HiCKifET,  Old  Gravel  Pitg 
Hackney,  Fownall-road  Ch. 
HiiimssviTH,  Broadway 
HixpsTJLLD  BoiD,  Tolmers 

square  Chapel  .... 
EuE  CouET  Ch.,  Canonbnry 

HlBLSr-STEBXT  ChAPBL 

Hatbrstock  Chapxi. 
Henlit-ok-Thambs     . 

HlOHOATB         .... 
HOLLOWAT        .... 

HoLLowAY,  Junction-rd.  Ch 
Hollow  AY,   Seyen    SisterB 

road  Chapel 

HoBBrEY  Chafbl        .    . 
HoBxsEY,  Pabk  Chafbl  . 

HOWSLOW       .     .      .     •     . 
HoiTOK  ACADBUY   CHAFBL 

I?n50T0KCHAPBL   .      .      . 

Isii5QT0H,  Union  Chapel 
IsusGToir,  Offord-road  Ch, 
UiiifGTOK,  Barnsbnry  Ch. 
IsLiEOTow,  Arundcl-sq.  Ch. 
IsiiKGTOK,  River   Street 

JlKAICA  Bow  ChaPBL       . 

Ke5xixgton,  Carlisle  Chape] 
Kensington  .    •    .    . 
Kentish  Town       •    . 

Kl5GSLAND      .... 

Kingston       .... 


MOBNING. 


LiwisHAM,  Union  Chapel 
Lewisham  Hioh-xoad     . 
Wghbobouoh,    Park    Ch 
Brixton       


Mabeeiby  Chapel  .  . 
Mabeham-bq.  Chapbl  . 
Hablbobough  Chapbl  . 
Hebton 

Middlbton-boad  Chapbl 
Mile  End  Nbw  Town     . 
Mile  End-boad  Chafbl 
-uiiE  End,  Latimer  Chapel 
iliLi  Hill 

illTCHAM 


^ECKIXOEB-BOAD  ChaPBL 

^,Ew  College  Chapbl  . 
^^EW  Tabeenaclb  .  .  . 
^OEWOOD 

^'ofiwooD,  Uppbb    .    .    • 


Rev.  B.  Waugh. 
J.  Babtlbtt. 

J.  Dayibb. 
J.  Johns,  B.A. 
S.  Goodall. 

H.  SivoN. 
John  Kblly. 
W.  Cbosbib,  LL.B. 
Dr.  Mullens. 
J.  S.  Pbabsall. 

J.  ViNBT. 

J.  M.  "WiLKB. 

B.  Dalb,  M.A. 
R.  G.MiLNB,  M.A. 

W.  ROBBBTS,  B.A. 
J.  G.  MlALL. 

R-  C.  Pbttchbtt. 
G.  L.  Hbbman. 

S.  Hbbditch. 
Jambs  Pabsons. 

J.H.HlTCHEN8,F.B.8.L. 

F.  Bbcklbt. 

M.  MaCFIB,  7.B.G.8. 

G.  Bobbins. 

J.  Fabbbn. 

M.  Habdakbb. 
J.  Stoxtghton. 
J.  Rowland. 

T.  W.  AVBLINO. 

G.  Wilkinson. 

H.  Baxbb. 
Dr.  Bbown. 

R.  S.  Ashton,  M.A. 

Dr.  Lb  ASK. 
J.  Hallett. 

W.  A.  ESSBRY. 

R.  Tboup,  M.A. 

C.  Dukes,  M.A. 
W.  Tyleb. 
J.  Briggs. 

H.  HOOPBB. 

M.  A.  Sh  ebbing,  ll.b 
W.  McOwAN. 

T.  Powell. 
P.  Colbornb. 
J.  Deiohton. 

D.  Hewitt. 
Gboboe  Gilv 
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Elev.  R.  Bbbry. 

A.  Rowland,  ll.b. 

A.  HOLBOBN,  M.A. 

W.  Bbadbk. 
R.  Macbbth. 

J.  Johns,  B.A. 

J.  G.  MlALL. 
W.  BXVAN. 

John  Nunn. 
J.  Pbabsall. 
R.  Skinnxb. 

J.  M.  WiLKB. 
W.  CbOBBIB,  LL.B. 

R  G.  MiLNs,  MA. 

p.  COLBOBNB. 

T.  Abnold- 

R.  C.  Pbitchbtt. 

J.  Hallbtt. 

J.  C.  Geikie. 
Db.  Leggb. 
J.  Stboyan. 

J.H.HITGHSK9,  F.B.8.L. 

C.  Dukes,  M.A. 

R.  SXWBLL. 

R.  S.  AsHTON,  M.A. 

M.  Habdakbb. 
J.  B.  Figgis,  M.A. 
C.  Wilson,  M.A. 

C.  Chapman,  M.A. 
G.  Wilkinson. 

H.  Baker. 
David  Martin. 

g.  a.  coltabt. 

Dr.  Lbask. 
J.  Bbiggs. 

W.  A.  ESSBBY. 

R.  Tboup,  M.A. 

E.  Stobbow. 

W.  Tylbb. 

J.  Chew. 

J.  Mabchant. 

M.  A.  S II  ebbing,  ll.b. 

W.  McOWAN. 

E.  J.  Evans,  B.A. 
H.  W.  Pabkinson. 
A.  H.  Nash. 
E  8.  Pbout,  M.A. 

D.  Hewitt. 
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PLiOI. 


OBANGE-tTEBm  ChaPSL  . 
OXYOBP.     •.••.. 


Padpihotok  Chapbl  .  . 
FjLBK  Chapbi.,  Camden  Town 
Fbokham,  Clifton  Chapd 
Pbckhah,  Hanoyer  Chapel  . 
Pbckhax  Btb  Cbapbl  .  . 
FBHTomriLLB  BojLD  Chapel 
Plaistow 


PoPLAB,  Trinity  Chapel    .    . 

POULTRT  ChaPBL 


•    •    •    • 


£bd  Hill 

ElOHVOKP 

SOBBBT-STBBBT  ChAPBL     .     . 

BOVPOBP     .•••••. 

SOUTHOATB-BOAD  ChAPBL 
SOUTHWABE  CONa.  Ch.    .     . 

Spa  Fiblds 

St.  Mabt  Cbat  .  .  .  . 
St.  John's  Wood  Chapbl  . 
St.  Johk'8  Wood,  Greyille 

Place  Chapel 

Stbpnby •    . 

Stbpnbt,  Bordett-road    .    . 

Stockwbll 

Stoeb  Nbwinotov,  Milton. 

road  Chapel 
Stbatpobd,  Brickfield  Chapel 

SUBBITOX 

Suthbblabd  Chapbl  .    .    . 

SUTTOB 

Sydbnhax 

Tabebvaclb  •••••. 
Tonbbidob  Chapbl    •    •    . 

TOOTIBO 

Tottenham  Covbt«boad 

TOTTBBXPOB 

Union  Chapbl,  Brizton-hill 
Union  Chapbl,  Hocselydown 

YioTOBiA  Pabs  Chapbl  • 

Walthamstow  .... 
Walthamstow,  Wbod-Btveot 
Walwobth,  York  St.  . 
Wandswobth  .... 
Wabboub  Chapbl  .  . 
Weigh  House  Chapbl  • 
West  Bbompton 

WBSTKUfSTBB  ChaPBL 
WOODFOBD       ..... 

WooLwiOHyBeotory-placeCh 
Wtolifbb  Chapbl  .    •    . 

YoKK-BOAD  Chapel     •    • 


MOBVIffO. 


•    ••••. 


•    •    • 


Bey.  £.  H.  Dblf. 
„   T.W.Davids. 

„  H.  W.  Pabkinson. 

„  J.  C.  Habbison. 

„  D.  NiuKo. 

„  J.  Lewelltn. 

„  U.  B.  Thohas. 

„  B.  Skikneb. 

„  J.  O.  Whitbhottsb. 

,1   H.  B.  Abxbll. 
„   Dr.  Spbncb. 

„   T.  Snbll. 
u   G'  S.  Inobax. 
„  J.  B.  Boss. 

99    J.  MUNCASTBB. 

„  T.  Abnold. 

„  Dr.  Waddinoton. 

„  J.  6.  Figgis,  M.A. 

„  G.  Gogbbly. 

„  U.  Ollabd^  F.S.A. 

„  L.  H.Btbnes,M.A. 

„  W.  Eaibbbotheb. 

„  Dr.  J.  B.  Campbell. 

„  Dr.  Thomas. 

,9   C.  Chapman,  TULA. 

„   J.  B.  Stalltbbass. 
„   J.  Wills. 
„   E.  S.  Pbout,  M.A. 
J.  G.  Bobebts. 


II 
II 


II 
II 


11 
II 


BTiaiao. 


Bey.  P.  W.Daenton,  bx 

„  T.W.  Davids. 

„  G.  B.  Johnson. 

„  J.  BOWLAND. 

,9  D.  NiMMO. 

,9  Dr.  Bbown. 

„  J.  S.Wabdlaw,m.a. 

„  J.  Whbwbll. 

„  J.  P.  Glbdstonx. 

9,  Dr.  J.  B.  Campbell 

„  William  Bllii. 

„  T.  Snell. 

,,  G.  S.  Ingbam. 

„  fi.  B.  Ingbam. 

„  J.  MUNCABTBB. 

„  G.  Bobbins. 

„  Dr.  Waddingtos. 

„  J.  BbnnbdTi  ]i.A. 

G.  GOGBBLT. 


J.  Steeb. 


„   W.  Gbigsbt. 

„     T.  G.  H03T0N. 

„   W.  Campbell. 
„    C.  Wilson,  M.A. 
„   J.  Sewbll. 

E.  Bolton. 

W.  P.  Lyon,  B.A. 

},   B-.  Sbddon. 

„   D.  Mabtin. 
„   H.  J.  Mabtyn. 
„   B.  V.  Peygb,  ll.b. 
„   T.  Dayies. 
„   H.  B.  Ingbam, 
„   D.  Thomas,  B.A. 
„   W.  Lewis. 

Hbnby  Allon. 
./  P.W.Dabnton,b.i. 
„•  J.  S.Wabdlaw,m.a. 
„   W.  Habdie,  B.A. 

„    ]?0BEnT  Bbhby. 


fl 
II 
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If 


W.  B0BBXI8»  B.A. 


„   J.  Wills. 
„  Dr.  MvLLBVS. 
T.  Stxfhbnson. 


F.  B.  Thomas. 


9f  H.  «r.  Mabtt N. 
»,  J.  B.  Stallybeass. 
N    W.  Bnibb  Lea. 
„    T.  T.  Watbbman. 
„   J.  G.  Bobebts. 
„   J.  Stbbb. 

„  W.  Gbigsby. 

„  T.  G.  Hobton. 

„  W.  Campbell. 

„  J.  W.  BorLDiNO. 

,9  J.  Sewbll. 

M    P.  J.  TUBQITAND. 

„  W.  Lbwis. 
„   B.  M.  Dayies. 
,9   8.  Hbbditch. 

„    J.  MiLLBB,  M.A. 

„   W.  Faibbbothii. 

„     S.  GOODALL. 

„   J.  B.  Boss. 

,»    Ll.  D.  BeyAN,  LL.B. 

„  F.  Sweet. 

„  B.  V.  Pbycb,  llb. 

„  P.  Beckley. 

„  George  Gill. 

n  John  Fobema:;. 

„    TvOBEUT  BoBixsoy. 
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yi.-COVTBIBUTIOVS. 

Frm  Ua  March  to  12th  April,  1867. 
NJI.— TSB  OQVXBiBimoirs  vBox  OTTB  JumriLE  vanams  will  zk  vutvbx  bi 

▲CZVOinXDGXD  IK  THB  "  JmNILB  XIBSIOKABT  HAaAZZVE." 

I%#  ietaUt  qf  the  following  ContrHutions  will  appear  tn  the  Annual  Beport, 


UOHDON. 

Xr.W.TTOtnnKSpeelal)  .-.  K  «  0 

Vn.TroCnait(9pedal)  ......  IS  0  o 

U«H.A.TTOCaam(8peeiaU   1 10  0 

UniKicntev  ^.^^ U  o  d 

liMlenkaw ^ ^10  tt  0 

]UnB.XfinihBW .^.^.10  d  0 

JLLetfatOLBM .-.10  0  0 

HaMfetfa.  John  Owen  ftad  _  ^  ^ 

Btditfd  Baator...........^....  »  •  0 

Mi«.  PoKur  and  Xn.  WU- 

]iMa,tor  VattTvIwebtr.^  ^  ^ 

BdvirtOMk — ^..^ — 10  0  0 

E.8k«idlB«q ..-..^^  0  0  0 

m.  rnHM^  Aa  S»  —  ■■  ■  ■■>••■»»♦—•»>»    0    V  V 

V.  BMlHii.  Bll«.» 9   t  0 

C#  f  • ^■Ttiiii -—.--»»-       A      V  V 

W«  CuCWuF'O    «•••«•••-••«•••■■•••■••       V  Aw  V 

XittiMHn  Bos  Sn  Mr.  BlM'a      ^ 

RiititHlniinwit  A  '  ^ 


ibua    OtmptL  AoxlUary  _^  ^  . 
loGieCr.  BatoaM  M  »  1 

jmofMoaa  Ckopti,  COM' 


berrHl 


»»—•♦•———»•»  •••  ••  •  •♦•■#•• 


4  17   t 


BmSBSB  nil- •»•>•••••••  ■w  **    * 


MtOmat     Or«Mi    MMUng.  ^  .  ^ 
CmtrilMittons  ...„.^..~.«..   0  0   0 


— ^-^  Chapel,  Awd. 
barr.  on  Aoeoant  ............  V  14  o 


CBB&«rvel7.  AnxUlBnr  So- ^  .  . 
eiety.  Balanee  ................ITO  8  o 


Gt 


Oonffnaattowal 
ContriDi 


cSBreft.     Coatribntloiu, 

OS  ACOOQSt  n....M..M«....M..«..    B    w    V 

CAwc*.  OBAeeonnt — .n»n  • 


«*•#«  *••  •  •««•••  ••-••••  ••**• 


6sn  4 


ShI  Clareft.    Balmett  ,.  ,^  . 

cfCoatribolloiil ..— »^  » 

f  ViTfi  CUfel.    AuxJUary 

l«i0tf,(AAaeoO]it  ........  8410  0 


A^Mra  Ooftf.      Anzi- 


••«••••• #•«••.- •••«•• 


80   0  • 


ffaaowr  Qipif,  ParitAoai. .... 

Atnittanr.an  AMoant  ..•«.  M  »  0 

tenr,  OoMfSSmont 1U  S  > 


Bttvtr$todf  Ckap0l,      Con- 
trllratloDi... use 


SamUvRoaACiaptl,  Cou- 
irtiwtioiHi  n.«M>..«.»M»»M— ...»«»  SOI 

Horbmp  dOML     Batanot 
oroouttUmumo 89  •  » 

OoBMbtttloni.  Bdtanet...  88 10  0 
John  BtMtt  Chaptt,  Btiibrd 


Mow»  CoatzlbattoM 


••••««#•• 


8i   9   8 


Ktmino^tk    AnxttiMT*  on 
Aotonnt 160  I  8 


Uaberhv   Cka^tL     Ami- 
UaiySocletyTT. 8  14 

Mil€  Smd  New  Town  ChagoL 
Anxfllary,  on  Aooonnt ......  81  •  8 


Mtls  Mmd    Road    Chapel,  ^  .  ^ 
For  WUtowa' Fund ............  9  10 


Jfem    Parle  Road  Chanel, 
Brixton  BiU,    Oontrtbu- ^    ^    ^ 
Uona  .«.. 81   0  4 

New  Tttbernaele.  Atolllflrjr. 
Contribatlont 18  9  10 


QffbrdSoad  Chapel,    Con- 
IrilmttoM  11 10  0 

Orange  Street  Chapel*  Oon* 


trlbationi. 


8  0  8 


Paddinffton  ChapeL    Anz- 
lUary  Bodety.    Contriba-  „    ^   . 
tlona  ...........M.......~..*MMM.  81   48 

Reffonte  Park  Chapel,  Coif  ...  . 
totbationo................ 718  8 


RobeH  Street  ChapeU  Oob>  ..  .  ^ 
trlbatlont 10  8  0 


SLThamaifiaitMan  Chapel,       .  ^ 
Oontributlonfl 8  7  0 


Stepney  JteeHng.  AnaliUtty       ^  . 
Bootoly,  on  Aooonnt SI  8  9 


Surrey  Chapel,  For  hattTO 
Teaeb«n  and  OhUd,  p«r 
Xrt.  Beffer 99  10  0 


Toimere    Stgaare    Chapel, 
Oontrlbutlons  ..................  0 19  0 


Tonbridffe  Chapel,  CDntrl*       _  . 
buUoni .T. «  8  0 


Trevor  CkaneU    AnHttair 
8o«lety,  Oontribatlono  ...198  8  7 

TrimUp    Chapelt    Poplar, 
Oontrlbattono.      BiaaDM70  4  9 


Union  ChaaAIeHnfftoeu  B. 
Tairlor.  Biq.,  tat  Nattv* 

oim  ....„Z,. 8  0  0 


Watthamatow,      Contrtbn- 
tlont.  Balanoe 88 10  8 


WeUfh  Bouee  ChMeL  Anx- 
iUaxySoototy.  BalMioa  ...  84  it  10 


OOUNTST. 

AlfiHrd.  Uneoimklre,   Oon* 
tribntiona 


7  1   1 


Alre$fbrdt  Oontrlbntloni...  8 17  0 


Jndoter.  AnxUlary  Bodety. 
Balance 16  IB  S 


Andover,  B.  Diiddi 10  0 


Anertejf,      Oongregational 
Ohureh.  Oonlnlnulona  ...  U  8  0 


Aehbowme,  Oonoctlona  and 
SubtcrlpUoni 17  10  1 


Aehton-undet'I^nes  Anx« 
lUaiT  Society.  Oontnba- 
tione  .14819   9 


jMhten  Ttrrofd,   Contrflref 

tlone,  per  Bar.  John  vaity  10  0  0 

dxmkuter,    Contribntions  7  4  9 

ibntl6ns.M 99  8  0 


dpleebury,  AuiUary.  Con- 
tril  _ 

Bametaple,  AnxUiary.  Con* 
trlbnttraa. 89 18  U 


Baarinffboume        Dietriet, 
Anxiuaryt  on  Accoont .....  17  17  8 


BMMn«Md.Auxlllary.Oon- 

trtbutione 17  17  11 

Sere  Regie,  Oontributloni...  8  8   9 

Sexley  Beath,     AnxUlary.  ^,  ,.  ,^ 
Oontributloni  »  «  10 

Bkrkenhead    and     Wtrral  ,    .   , 
AoxiUary.   Balance 81  8  1 

Slmdnoham.  Auxiliary  So- 
cle^, on  Account 20  0   0 
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Blaakpeok  Oontrtbotiom...  lo  o  o 


Slandlfttrd,     AnzUtiuy   So- 
ctoty.   Oontribatloiii  M  0  S 


BoUimKnAFamworth,  Anx- 
lllar/  Societjr.  Coiitrlbn- 
ttOM .^ 1«7  10  « 


Bra^fbrd,  YorktMrt.  Anz- 
lll»nr  Society.  Coutrlt»a- 
ttoni  .see  11  0 


BHAporL    Aaxtllarr.    Ba- 
lance of  OonUibatloDB 43  •  0 


BriUt     Bueki*    Coutiibn- 
ttona S  IS  fi 


Brittok  Auxiliary  Society, 
onAoootuit ISO  0  0 


BrittoL   Ber.  W.  and  Mn. 

Martin  6   5   0 

Ber.  W.  A.  Swindall  1   1   o 


Broadwaift  Somenet,  Oon- 
tribnUont 10  0 


Blaekktaik,  Auxiliary  So- 
doty.  Balance  of  Oonkri- 
btttfont S7t)  10   1 


BUOMfutf,    OloueetUnkire, 
ContrlbuUon*..„ 4  IS  S 


BromUff,  Kent,    Auxiliary 
Socieiy.  Balance 10  10  4 


Bruton.  Contribution! li  10  0 


Buekingham.        Auxiliary. 
Oontributloni SO  0  8 


Bunitwh  Contribution!  ...  5  lo  8 


Buriltwt,  G.W.Garlick.Esq.  110 


Bothev.     Auxiliary.    Con- 
tribution!   IS  li  0 


Burp  St.  Edmundi.  North- 
■ato  Street  OtiapeL  Con- 
tribution!     017   S 


Canterbnrp.  Guildhall 
Street  uhapel.  Contribu- 
tion!   Si   1   0 


CanUrburjf.   Union  Chapel. 
Balance  of  Contribution!..  SS  10  0 


Cm'litU.    Charlotte  Street 
Chapel,  fur  Widowe'  Fund   10  0 


Ckal/bra.  Contribution!.....   4 11   u 


Ckard.    Anxiliary  Society. 
Contribution!  37  S  0 


Chatham.  Auxiliary  So- 
ciety. Balance  of  Contri- 
batton! go  10  8 


{fhaltmtham.  Contribution!, 
by  Mi!!  Blunt  ISO 


CHEONICLE  OF  *niA 

Cheltenhaw^.  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Graham .  S  1   0 

Chttter,  Auxiliary  Society. 
Balance 80  10  0 

CkwUr,  Commonhall 
Street.  Contribution! 14  5  0 

Cf^iffweli  Btm,  Contribu- 
tion!.« 6  14  S 

Chlnnor,  Contribution!  ...10  0  S 

Okrigtehureh.  Auxiliary. 
Coutributiona SI  11   4 

cure.  8aU>p.  ContrlbuUona  0  is  4 

CMehe$t«r,  Mr.  8.  Garland, 
Tawkeabnxy,  per  Kev.  C. 
Spurrier 10  0 

Coteford,  Coutributiona  ...  1 11   7 

Crtaton,  Auxiliary.  Con- 
tribution!.  Balance B  10  0 

CtaryBiwU  Contribution!  5  0  0 

DaHford,  Mr!.  Park!' Mi!- 
!iunary  Box,  for  Ohlua  ....  0  10  0 

Dartmouth,  Anxiliary* 
Contribution! S7  11   0 

DawUak,  Mii!Boberton 110 

DeaL  Auxiliary.  Contribu- 
tion!  „ S3  IS    8 

Deptford,  Con;n«catlonal 
(Jhuroh.  For  Widoir!* 
Fund 8   10 

Dorehetter.  Auxiliary. 

Oonirlbutlona.   Balance...  IS  10  0 

Dwtr,  Bu!!ell  Street 
Church  sa  IS   8 

Dover.  Zion  ChapeL  Con- 
tribution!  SO  IS   S 

Dover.  John  Gauge,  Eeq.  ...  S  6  0 

Uttto.  Special S    S   0 

Lfite  Mra.  Oange 8  8   0 

Ml8iGan«e 1    l   0 

Mr.A.&.Gange 110 

Dudley,  Mrs.  Grearea 10  0 

Durham.  South  AuxlliaiT 
Society.   Contribution!  ...IS  I  0  II 

Bdwumton  and  Tottenham 
Chapel.  Balance  of  Cou* 
trlouiioni 17  17  8 

BHham.  Anxiliary.  Con- 
tribution!  61  8  8 

Enfleld.  Chaio  Side  Chapel. 
Coutrlbuiion! SI  18  6 

Bn/letd,  Zion  Congrega- 
tional Ohuroh.  Balance  of 
Coutributiona SI   0  0 


Exeter,      Gaatta      tlnet 
GhapoL  Balance .......  1117 

Bxmouih,  OleocrdirOkivel 
ContnbuUona...........^......  flu  I 

ExmontA,  BbeoenrCSuvQL 
Ooutribothma...............^^  1  ii  i 

Fiarehawi,  Contrlbu'.ioai ..  U  4  4 

Famwortk.  Un,  H!!l!M...  m  I  « 

Faoenham.  Contrlbuttoni, 
on  Account ...............^  IS  I  • 

Fi*eUeg.  Anxillaiy  8e> 
clety.   BiUanco ...«.......«.»  WH  t 

Fordinabridtfe.     Ooatrita- 

FWreet  BiU,  Qaeea*!  BoaS 
Cottgreipitlonat  ChonlL 
Oon&ibaUona................^..  »n  7 

Fritfoell,  Oxon.  Oontrlim- 
tlona  J  H  * 

Fulmood,   collection..........  S  tj 

Olouceeter.  Auxiliary  So- 
ciety.  OontriimtlOD!  ....onli 

Qotgfort.  Con^refpitioml 
Chapel.   ContribaUon!  ..  IS  u  l 

GranMoM.  Balance  of 
Contrioutione..^.....^.........-  41'  * 

Oravetend.  Prlaeee  Strait 
ChapeL   Balance  ......■».-..  *  » J 

Qravnend,    WindBiUMrwt 
Chapel.    AuxUlaiy.  Ooa*      , 
tributlona......................^..  H  '__J 

QreatbriOoe.  Oonlribntioas  ^j) 

Great  Mariow.  Anxiliary. 
Contributlona.................. 1>  'j 

Oremmlch  Bead  ChapeL 
ContributioBa......... i—  17  »» 

CFiMrwvjr.  Auxillflry  Sode^.^  .  , 
Balauee  of  ConttibvtwMU  tijj 

Badmall^  SaXop.  Coatriba-  .,,  , 

tiOU!  ............«......„....-~.-.   ' '*  *_ 

B^tifaxDittriet.  Aoxfiiii7. 

Baiifax,   Squnr!  Obipd....  W  }>  * 

Ditto,  Sion  uhapei -....  ^  "  ^ 

Ditto.  HarriaonBoadOiiapel. 

Gitb'Claaa .»..- •  \  \ 

Booth  ,. —  J?  •  • 

Brioheaee .....»...-• ';  '  : 

BUand •"  " 

den   .. 

wraai 

m 

ndenl 

Oreft. . 

BameMremilh.  Broedwar 
ChapeL  OontrtbattoBi ...  nj2 

BammenmUh.  AIMonKoad 
ChapeL  Balance  of  Qmtrl-        ^ 
button!  ..,..M.M. ■••••.••••••••«•»  •   
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CJMpaL  OoatrilmtkMit  ...  W  t 

EaHutM,     Oontritetlons  mP  0 

Btrnfftit.  AuJlUry  Bo- 
dily. Brtuiw  of  Oontri- 
baUaas  „>.»............•.. z/    B   5 

JfarrftU.  For  Widow** 
Fiad  .. ..— .~~«.....«~— ••'••    »    "    " 

Balemere,  (XdlMited  *t 
MitttoBMy  Fraier  Meet- 

liiSi IW   0 


Allium  SoeMf .  B^taOMM 

of  CoBUtintloiui IW  >  10 

Batbifft,      Miaa       Alert 

i.iuT  So«letr.    BaUwoo  of 
C<»trltaitiQM Wl>  a 

Bmffird.  Contrfbafeioiit ...  tS  7  4 


UnsfrUge,  Somerut,  Con-   .   .   . 
intaUuui ^................    8  10   8 


J7t^l  iTvMa&r.  Balanet  of 
CobtnoBtum 10  0 


Bitfkit,  AozlBarx.  Babuice  8  IS  • 


J?e^ro«LForW)dowa*Fnnd   19  9 


Stiimgmora.  Coltootion  ...   4  9  0 

Boiu  lame,  Torkikire.  Con- 
IribfUiuiui  ......................    8   8   0 


Somiou.  CoBeoUon  Mid  Sub- 
Krt»thm  10   1   9 


Btntt9.    Tmtk  ChApal.  on 

SuUtnJield,  Bamtdcn 
Hnet  CiMpel  AnzUlftry. 
Ouurilnttoita.. .109  19  I 

UtiUmJUld.  Bill  HooM 
^•srcnaUofial  Cliarch  ...8   8  0 

SnanoA BoMtRtdhiff.  Anz- 
biVT  Sublet/,  oa  AeooaaMll  18   8 

BtutiugdaiuldM.  AnxtlUty 
^«iell.      CoatribaUonB. 


Mi.  Krfl.BjlM 4  0  0 

'BjHa^Eiq. . 8    0   0 

iCM-  Mrfc  Athlon 1    0   0 

g^SftwWuiteTMOiMsr  ...10  o  0 

8n.Bvtim 4  0  0 

«'«.8.I)ftTlat  0  8  0 

112.  B«. 

Jmry.    AuUlanr  Society. 
J^ttuw 07  8  8 

'^"tM.ifciil.OoBtribtttioaB  TWO 

^ilfftr^^?!?!^    Colketlooa 
•^^BtaertpMoM 11 18  8 


Kimfftton-on'TkamM,  Auz- 

Utery  aocletjr.  Balance  ...  14  18  8 

Lmnetukirf.    Mid  AaxlIIary 
Soeieiy.   Contrlbutlone  ...118  17  11 


LeamUffton,  ShJtre  of  Beet- 
due  of  the  late  Mtu  M. 
8mith 178  14  11 

Ditto.  8ale  of  Shares SO   o   0 


iteamiMffton.  Spencer  Streak 
Ohepei.  Balaoce  of  Oon- 
trlbatione 18  18  8 


£M<A«rA«a<i.tOo&tribatioat  4  8  0 


Zedftury  Branch.  Oontrlba- 
tlone  8  10  7 


Let.  Contribatlona.perBev. 
B.  B.  Marten 14  14  fl 


L0ed$,  Auxiliary  Society,  on 
Account 887  8  0 


LeeOf,  Collected  hy  Mn. 
B^II,  for  iJhapel  at  Feddala, 
Cuddapah 0  10  0 


Le*k.     ;Auxlllary    Society. 
Balance 0  IS   8 


L0wti,  J.  Mannlngton,  Eiq.   110 


LewUham.     Union  Ohapel. 
Conlributioni   14   8  8 


LewUkam.   High  Road  Oon- 

SreRatlonal  Church.    Ber. 
L  and  Mrs.  Bobinsoh S   0   0 

UiaaU.  liobinaon 0  10  0 

Lincoln.      Legacy  of  Mra. 
Sarah  Capp 10  0  0 


Linton.  Collection  and  Sub- 
■crlptlcna 9  4  S 

Samaon.      Collection    aud 

BalMcrlptiona 11   9  8 

S0/.18f.6d. 

LlUteknmpUm.      Collection 
abd  Subaorlptiona  ., 17  14  10 


Liverpool.  Weet  Lancashire 
Auxiliary.  Balance 188  8   9 


Liverpool.  Welsh  Indepen- 
dent Chapel,  Great  Croat- 
hailStrett SB  0   0 


Llvervcol.      Great  Mereey 

Street  Welsh  Independent 
Church.   Contributions  ...   7  1 10 

Long  Sutton,  Contributions  18  18  1 

Lona  Sutton,  J.  N.  Sutterby. 
Esq..     tor     Hope    Town   ^  .^   ^ 
Chapel  0  10   0 


Ludbnp,  Contribution! 40  14  8 


Luton.     Union  Chtpel.  tor 
Widows' Fund 1 10  0 


L^minffton.    Auxiliary  So- 

clety.  Contrlbnttont  86  8  11 


MaMflefJMd.  Bee  Street 
Chapel  Auxiliary.  Oontri- 
tributiont 81   8  10 


Mitet^eiJUld.  Townley  Street 
Chapel  Auxiliary.  Contri- 
butions 8S  7    9 


Maidetone.  Week  Street 
Congregational  Church. 
Contributions  17  8  8 


Manekeeter  and  Soiibrd. 
Auxiliary  Sootety.  Balanoe 
ofContrlbuttous 484  7  11 


Manekeeter.  C.  Potter,  Esq.  88  0   0 

Ker.  8.  Clarkson,.M.A 119 

A  Friend 10  0 


Marden   Auxiliary.     Con- 
tributions    8  8  8 


Melhoumet  DerhjfMre,  For 
Widows' Fund    0  10  0 


Mere.      Auxiliary    Society. 
Contributioos  97  &   7 


JBilbome  Port    Auxiliary. 
Contributions  S4  8   8 


MinekaU  Vernon.  Cross 
Lanes  CongrMtatioual 
Chapel.   Contributions  ...   4  10   0 


Mintterfep  and  Poa^cifttiry. 
Contributions  619  8 


IfofUNoaM.    Contributions  U  11  8 


Newbury  Auxiliary.     Con- 
tributions   88  8   7 


New  ^riffkton,  Ckeekire, 
Miss  A.  BuUey.  Fhmily 
Missionary  Box,  for  Mada- 
gascar Church 8  10   0 


Neweoelle-on-Tifne,  Auxi- 
liary Hociaty.  Balance  of 
Ooutrlbutioua  80  18   4 


NewMWe  Auxiliary.   Con- 
tributions   11  II   0 


Neienkam.  Oontribulions...  8   8  0 


Ifewport,  Ule  of  Wight.  St. 
Janaes'a  Stieet  Chapel 
Auxiliary 41  14  10 


NewpoH.  Node  Hill  ChapeU 
ror  Widows' Fund 118 


Newport,  Salop,  Collections 
and  Subsorlptlons  SI   1   0 


Nortkfteet  Auxiliary.   Con* 
tnbutlons 4  1  lO 


Norwiek.  Norfolk  Auxiliary 
Society.   Contrtbutions  ...SOB  16  10 


Norwiek.    Old  Meeting.    A 
Friend,  per  Be».  J.  HaUett  BO   0  0 

Norwood,  Lower.  ConRrjga- 

tional  Church.   Coutribu- 

tiona.  Balanoe 69  11  8 
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Sodetj  ...'. r.lOW  » 

OafbrdBi.  For  Widowt' Fund  10  0 

OakkUl^wuBath,  OoUee- 
tion  ftnd  SnlMorlpttona N  7  S 

Odikam,  AnxUiMT.  Gontrl- 
biUioof M n  S  S 

Oldham.  AuilUuz  Booietjr. 
Contrllmtlont.  BAlanM...  11  7  I 

Ohwy,  AnxOiaiT.  Coutrnm- 
ttont  10  IS   0 

OMoutrw  Di$triet.  AuzUlary. 
Dontrlbatlons  68  7  4 

Oimdlf.  Aaxllluj  So&Mf, 
Contributions  18  17  0 

Pembunf.  Contributiont,  per 
MlM  Baker ,.!Z..  4  18  0 

FtttntjMd,  BalanoeofOon- 
tributlou 16  0 

P2mmmM  and  DevonpprU 
AuziUar/  SoeietF.  Oon- 
trlbutiont ISO  11  « 

PurUcmd,  Congregational 
Ohuroli.  Oontrlbuiioni  ...  1 17  0 

PorUmouth.  Auilllarjr. 
Bockland  Chapel.  Oon- 
tributiona....»..M 9  0  9 

fraton,  Anxlliarf  8oel«lr. 
Balaac)  of  Oontrlbalions  OS  9  9 

Point  in  View,  Devon,  Con- 
trlbatbms 8  9  7 

Ponder*$Snd.  Independent 
Obapel.  Oontribtttlont  ...  SI  10  0 

PooU,  Auiillary  Boeiety. 
Oontribationi 10  18  9 

Pottif't  Purif.  Collectlont 
and  Babecrtptions 18  1  8 

Pmrbrook,  _  Hantt,  W. 
Blesiley.Bsq..... „.  S  9  0 

Pumev.  Flatt  Oldlndopendo 
ant  Chapel 8  6  0 

Bqmffot*.  AnxUiary  Bodelf. 
Balaaoe  of  ContribnUoni  48  10  6 

Mfote.  BalanoeofOontri* 
batlona le  10 10 

XMmond.  AmdUary  8o- 
eiotj.  Balanoeof  Contriba- 

Stnffwood.  Concremttonal 
Obnrch.  Ooumbanona ...  0  1  9 

IMh^wmA  Mr.  T.  Partridsa  1  0  0 
Mr.  and  Mr*.  G,  H.  Benaon  9  0  0 

MhOo,  BoT.T.Lord 0  10  0 


CHROKICLS  OF  THE 

JZoeMOl*.  AnxUtaiT.  XU- 
tonOontroganonaiOll 9l  9  4 

B«ybrd^.«...... 91 19  9 

W.  bhiwr,  Btq.VVor'PJirtiEz- 

blbltion 110 

0UL8«.0d. 

BodboroMffk.  TabOrnfcde. 
ContribnUoni 17  11  s 

Somtoy.  Auxiliary  Booieiy. 
Contrlbnttona  9S  19  0 

Boa,  Contribntlono Oio  0 

Rufftiop.  Collection  and 
Subioriptiono 10  0 

SanOfiairdtDewnMMre,  Con- 
tribuUona 9  10  9 

Sandwich.  AoziliarySoeiety. 
Oontribntloue  «....„..  14  4  0 

SearboroHgh,  AnziliarySo- 
ciety.  italance  of  Contrl- 
bntioni lis  11  9 

Sisaton  and  BMf.  Contribu- 
tions   6  7  0 

8hfffl«ld.  Auxiliary  Boeiety. 
B«l«nceofContribtttlona...l8010  9 

SamiridooworOL  Auxiliary. 
Contribailons 16  19  0 

fi%«r6oni«  Auxiliary.  Con- 
tributions   80  11  0 

SkroK^urtf*  Anxilisry  Bo- 
oiety,  Swan  Hill  Chapel. 

Balance U  14 11 

The  Tabernacle 9  18  10 

Barner  HiU  Chapel 0  14  0 

iSxs.  18«.  8d.;  «7<.  4f.  Od. 

Skipton.  The  late  Hiss 
Johnstone,  ft>r  Ifative 
Teacher 9  0  0 

Soutkamt^n,  Albion  Cha- 
pel AnxiUary.  Oontrlbu- 
ttons 6S 16  S 

SMcMOsM.  A  Friend .........  0  6  0 

Bwtk  JfolloJi  Auxiliary. 
Contrlbuttona  15  19  7 

BouaPothtHon.  OoUectloa 
and  Bubsoripttons 10  9  9 

Sovth  SMOdi,  Conectloa 
and  Subscriptions 94  8  10 

South  SUObHUhtte  Auxi- 
liary, on  Aooount 19  0  0 

Spalding,  Contribution!  ...  II  8  0 

SI,  StUn*$  AuxniarySoeiety , 

8t  Helen's  Z,.  68  8  6 

A]f«^i^-IFV00«»   ............  98  9  9 

ONWriM  9  9  4 

9Si.0t.0d. 

Staandtn,  OOQeetod  by  Xrt. 
wBlWieo 9  0  9 


5CAPMainlAaxiHsiy.  Oon. 
Stalbrido$,  Oontrnrattan.  1  n  1 

ff<^MU^:!iLAaxlUaiTBool^. 
Contribattotts  «...« WllW 

Se^araratUn.  irortk  ATnauy 
Bodetf. 

ffaii7«y.  Tabemsole.........  B  I  I 

Ditto.   Hope  Chapel •  I  1 

v^^TLt         ■•————•>•—♦•♦»—  a^BM^      9     B  n 
■^^^^y**^^ ****"***-*"— "-rrTirTtrTTTWWt      V  U     9 

OlWra V     •«•••••••«••»»••••■•*■>■••«••*••»».  Mm  IV    I 

9«fc19L9d. 

lUontkamm,  GtoneutanUit. 

Ooacregational      OhapsL 
Coa&ibutlons  ....^..  I  I  t 

Sttaitfbrd  >  oa  •  itooa.  la 
Memory  of  a  Brother...... ..  \  l\ 

Strmtrord-om-Awn,  Xn. 
Oannlnge,  for  the  Makdolo 

Stnud.  Bedltord  Street 
Ohapcl.  CoatrlbatSont H  1 1 

Stroud,  Old  Chapel  Ooa* 
trlbuttODB...... .....M....!!  I  I 

Stroud,  LOCMyoflatslfriL 

Skinner 10  9  8 

Ai^blllr.    AuxUiaiy  Soeistf.  m 
Acoonat. 

.gwggr^..-. — ~.~. » i{  [ 

Ifeedham  Marint II »  « 

BXS. Us. Od.;  801.11. 91 

Bundorland.  Bbeneter  _     . 

^Chapel tf  1  I 

BethelOhapttL   Balance M  S  • 

Dnndas  Btroet  Obapel .......  U  »n 

SffdtnMam.  Park  Ohapcl 
Aoxiiianr  BoeMy.  Bataum 
of  Ooatribotlons  ..-..«- »  *  j 

V<MenhaXL  AaxiUary.  Con- 
tributloaa ■  v  • 

Taunton,  Korth  Street 
Chapel.  Balanoe  of  Oon- 
trtbatlons.......................^. fl  »J 

Taunton,  Fanl'a  XeetfBg.^  ,  . 
Balanoe  of  Oontribntions..  1i  IJ 

IVHMfoR.  Froprietaiy 

Tkattham.  Contrlbatloiis...  I  iM 

Tluroop,  CoIleettoaB  md 
Bubecriptiooa ., .......^..  JJ^J 

Tigton,  Scar  Indepeadeit  ...  , 
Chapel.  Contributions...  tlt^ 

rtrriatfton.  BonO  OhaplI* 
OonnibutloBs................. »  *J 


XOBDON  JAISSIOHAXX  80CIBTV 
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Titrctv.  OoBiribattoBi ..»..  I  IB  9 


Vfhulmt,     OoauresBtiooal 
cbajiel.  OOBtnlWQOiis  M... 


«17  0 


On.  OoQieaoni  ......«.^^..   17  0 

A  Fh«Bd'i  WUb  ^^...~^~~.   1  N  0 

tritolteM..M.M»...«..»...*«~ 17  0  I 


(orHqpeTtiiniCnftpel ..»..   1.00 


VxbrUae.  FfOtMenot  Cha* 

E'L  Muee  of  ooBtnbn* 
»M»  ■...■■. .«».»....^>....  11  13    0 


CoBtrltationa  ...^ ...  U  S 10 


wa^uu,    AsiQtUir   8o« 
ceijr,  on  Aeeoaol  ...........  M  IS  S 

WtiktflM.    Mam  Olii«tf . 

OotiKUaat  KBd  Bntaerip- 


WaMdtmrti.      Anzttlaiy. 
C«inbatlQoa,MiAoeoaiit  18  6  t 


Wm,       Chimlt     Btreet 
CbaptL  Baluoo  oC  Con- 

w6«ttoB». .....  sue 


Wartkam,     MlM    Timier 


...........  (D.}    8  0  0 


Warmbul^,  'AuUterf 
Soe>«tT.  Balasoe  of  Con- 
Wbttttooi..^.^^. ...87  6  0 


g^^Maralnft     Mia- 
teMtffBoi .7. 81S  0 


ll^^ttnir.    tofar  Oha^aL 
CoobftattoBt 10  18   0 

y^  .fcpj— tei.  Sbeaasor 
Cluptl.  Ontiltatioiia  ...  88  7  0 


'»••*• ••••••••^A 


7   0 


CtaKi-.....^.............^ 110 


^S?S?.If  W.  B.  DaTiw.       ^ 


""awrftt^HoBiJUlIlOU   9 


^JS»*  AnxUary.    Oon- 


tntatiooi 


•.••■■M.M.M...IM  •*•..• 


8   0   0 


Tbank-amriBs. 8  8  0 


iritt&y.  AnzUlary.  Whithj 
ladapentfaak  Chuyeh. 
OMtribttiionfl.  Balaooe...  85  «  1 


PiekeHiiff,  BalaaM  or  Ctoa-' 
tiltmtiona i  is  o 

8Bg.Wt.lrf.-- 

Widxttll,  Sat9p,    Oontribu- 
tloai 4  0  0 


Wiffan»  AiuiUarj. 

Athton-in-Uadeerfietd  |  5  0 

EinOltv.   M.  PaiU'i  Ohapel  n  I  0 

OrrtH ISO 

Wigan,   Hop^Chapel 86  19  8 

Sllrerwell  Chapel S   0    0 

i>Qbilo  Meeting s  8  ii 

80^ia».7d. 

Wigan,  St.  Faurs  Chapel. 
Auxiliary.   Contrtbatloai  88  U   4 


Wimbwrm.  Auxiliary.  Con- 
irlbatloai 9  IS  4 


Wineh$tUr.         Conareaa- 

eatlonal  OhapeL    Coaui- 


0   0 


Wimgham.    OoUeetlon  and 
Snnertptloni 17  10  0 


Wimkamt  Bomertet,    Oon- 
triballoai.... S  11  8 


WiveUieombt.       AuxiUaiy 
Soolety.  OontribuUont  m.  18  1  8 


Wotturn,  BidMdMr;  Mra. 

Latehworth 9  9  0 

T.  Letohworth,  Esa. 110 

MlaeliBtebtrortb..:. 1   1  0 


WolUrionnxia  WittanwUk. 
Oontrlbotionf  8  8  8 


WottoH'Undtr-Sdffe,  Dlttolot 
AnxlUary. 

MTktUp 810   8 

gSSKS -- I!  11 

OharJUId  Ckaptl  6   9  8 

Kingtwooa 


Kinguoooa IB  11   7 

«orthUiblw.  Tabemaole...   1   9  0 
'ction-under-Jgdffe,     la- 

beraade .......     118 

Ditto.  Old  Town  Ohapei  8  8  10 

Ckarjteld  MUit,  Workmen 
and  Otbere  at  Meevs.  B. 
^ JLong  and  Co.'s  Factory  ...  10   5  0 
^divport 8  8  9 

,   ^         i5~n 

Lmo  Expeniea 9  7  4 

110  18  10 


WoodWcrd,  CoDgrogattonal 
Obnroh.  Balance  of  Oou- 
tribuilona 98  18  1 


Woolmieh,  Hectorj  Place 
CbapeL  Balanee  of  Con- 
tribatlons BS  4  8 


^^SSb^m"^:. 


For 


118   0 


TmvU,  AvxUlary.    CoUoo- 
tioaaaad  Bnbeoriptton  ...  81 14  0 


WALBS. 

The  CoBtribtttlono  fhna  our  Frlenda 
In  the  Prlnctpaltty  wiQ  be  eeknov- 
ledaed  tn  deUU  In  tbe  Weleb  Ue- 
pori,  which  we  hope  to  Usue  very 
early  tbla  Year, 

BCOTLANJ). 

AberiUe».  Auxiliary  Sooiety. 
Oontrlbutiona 98  19  0 


Aberdeen,  Fnnale  AuxiUaiy 

oOvlww^     t««e«t«e*««aa«««ae»««»»Me«ae«  Wm      H   MM 


Aberdeen.  ICr.  David  BcH..  lot 


Arbroatk.     Conflrregational 
Church.  Contribatloaa ...  8  7  10 


Apr,  liiaa  Maclehoaa 110 

IfiaaJ.Maelehoee 10  0 


Banjul  Conareaational 

Church.  Ifocdt^'bittriot  17  4  8 

Banff  Dlatrtet.......... 14  IB  8 

891.- 


Co^acA.      CoUeetioa  and 
Bnbaoriptlone 9  11   0 

Bin   0 


SMrgowrie.     Independent 
Church.  Contribnttona  ...  6  0  0 


BreeUn.  Mr.  W.  Bterenaon  9  0  0 
Two  Frienda 9  0  0 


C!iimAiitZani7.0onaTegatlonal 
Church.  Contribuiiona  ...  0 11  8 


Ooatbridffe    and    AMhrie, 
Auxiliary.    Oonferlbutiona  15  4  0 


Dundee.  Auxiliary  Bodety. 

_  Ward  Chapel .98711   8 

Panmure  Street  Chapel 9»7  IB  8 

Castle  Street  Chapel It  \\  0 

Bueiid  Street  Obapel 4   0   0 

Lludaay  Street  Chapel BOO 

W.  &.  Lawaon.vBsq.,  par  Q. 
Kongh,BBq 9   9  0 


^                          517  8  11 
Biponiao 8  8  0 

514   9  11 


DiMdM.  Two  Frlendt.  per 
Bdward  Baxter,  Baq. ....ISO  0  0 


Bdinbwrgh,  AnxQIaiy  Bo- 
pleiar.  Balanae  of  Oontri- 
bntiona lOg  7 10 


AllaAKivA.   Mra.  Miner 9  0  0 

Ditto,  for  Wldowa'  Fund......  100 


narree,  Mn.  Black 8  0  8 

Qtaegem,  Auxiliary  Bodety. 

■  Contributlona  on  Account  J80  7  8 

Gbuffow,  JttvetaOo  Auxiliary 
Booety 


• ••••«««ve««  f  #•••• • •• 


••••a  W%  11      Q 


JeMuraM,        Indapandant 
(Anreh.  OoUaotlon  Sis  0 

&  *OBBg|  BOQ*  M.M«.n.t.MM.M..    9    9    0 
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L^nrtek,  Oongregational 

Oharoh.  Oontnbutloni  ...  SO  U 

Sandwiok  OonKregftiioiifll 

Church,  Contribution* . .   1 10 


fU,U.td,' 


tional 0  8 


Mutteihurgh,       Rev.     W. 
LoliUfha 0  10 


Perth.  Auxiliary  Society. 
Oolleetlone  and  Subacrip- 
tlona M  I 


BhyniB,  Prooaedi  of  Meet- 
iuff  and  SubeciipUoue 6  10 


IRBLAND. 
BMgkeU^,  Hin  Banken...  1   0 


OmtU  Comer.      Oontribu- 
ttona,  per  John  Byaa,  Esq.  41 12 


BUitn^an  AuxUlarySoolety» 
on  Aooouut ISO  0 


FOBEIGK. 

iittf/ro/io.  MtlbouTM,  per  &. 
Smith.  £eq. 

Mr.  Jamei  Story,  Prahran ..  t  18 
Carlton.       Ooiigregailonal 

HabiMth  School     8  6 

WtUiamttowTi.    Ditto,  ditto. 

Uev.  T.  H.  Jaokion 6  10 

Dunotty.    Ditto,  ditto.  Rer. 

Jnmee  Sayer  S  0 

0<m$daU  Street,  Melhoume. 

Ditto,  ditto.  Ker.  Thomas 

OdeU  ..- ..„ 0  10 


SiuH     Street,     BaUarai. 

Ditto,   ditto.  Rer.  J.  M. 

StroQcman 5  0  0 

Rev.  J.  X.  Strongmaa  .........  10  0 

OoUeoted  by  Alrinat  Chihil. 

Mominfton 1 16  4 

Oxfitrd  Street  Ohwtib^  Rer, 

J.  0.  McMlQbael 7  10  U 

ProkroM  Ohoroh.  Rev.  Wm. 

Hoes  lis  « 

OoUeeted  by  Robert  Furvea. 

for  Ship  Z, 0  10  • 

Welsh  Congregational 

Cburch.Wesley  hUL  Forest 

Creek,  per  Rev.  B.  Lewie..  110 
Ess.  42.  Oi.  8d. :  4SI.  0«.  Ud. 

New  Year'e  Saoramental 
Ofhrlng,  Congregational 
Church,  Ballarat.  Rev.  J. 
J.  Hallev t  U   0 

Ditto.  St.  Klida.  Uaw,  Alex. 

Qoiman 4  9  0 

7/.0fc«d. 

Victoria.  Per  Rev.  J.  P.  8nn> 
derland.  PnUiran  Con- 
gregational Sunday 
Bobool.  after  Addreae  by 
Rer.J.  P.Sunderhind S  5   1 

Hawthorn  Congregational 
Sunday  Behool.  Rev.  J. 
Levers  0   0   8 

Hawthorn  Congregationid 
Church,  after  Sermon  by 
Rev.  J.  P.  Sunderland  19  0 

Collected  by  Mrs.  Cusens, 
Oeelong.  for  Support  of 
Native  Tenoher  at  Rev.  Mr. 
Green's  Institution,  Tahaa  8  t  0 

Ryrie  Street  Coneregatlonal 
Sunday  School.  Missionary 
Bux  Z 1  II   0 

WarrnamboolCongrexallonal 
Churob.  after  Sermon  by 
Rev.  J.  P.  Sunderland  8   8  0 

Sunday  School  Collection  ...10  0 

Lecture  on  Missions 1  II    s  j 

J.  O.  Cramond.  Esq. .  (Sub.)    9   2   0 

Lecture  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Sunder- 
land lu  Presbyterian  Ch., 
Korolt 8   4   2  1 


Lecture,  Preshyterisa  Cli^ 

JUamford  ..^ I  4  « 

Warmambool  Freelijrtcraa 

Church 1  8  1 

Richmond     CongregstioBsl 

Church •  •  » 

Rev.  J.  P.  Sundertamd,  for 

Preaching      In     ^-arioos 

Chnrehea tt  I  ft 

•y.U«.4(I. 

Berbiee.  Bmnawiak  Chapel, 
for  Widowt'  Fund 1  9 14 


Honefkomo.    Union  Chapel, 
fior  Widova*  Fund  » 17  4 


Ports.  Rue  Royale  Chi^wl* 
Contribatlous  ................  I  4U 


ilTsw   Zealand.      Tuapekt. 

Preshybcrlaa        Ohurdu 
Gontnbutiona............i..»...  t  •  (■ 


Takiti.   Bethel  Chapel.  IM. 


Adulta. 

J.  Brander,  Baq. ...... 

A.  Salmon.  Esq.  (dec). 

Mrs.  Williams ...... 

Rev.  O.  Uorria........ — 

Meears.Cape 

Mr.  Henry 

Mr.  Johnaton 
Gol.  Taador 
A  Friend 
Mr.  Beenks 
Mra.  Connor . 
Mr.  Darling 
Mr.  Jer»mlah 
Miasee  Henry 


•  ■••«•«•■••«•  9^  • 


«•••••••••  •  -  •m»m* 


>  B  >•••■••«•••«■«•« 


»•«••»«•'••■•«•«'•*»•*****■ 


•  ••*»•■••••■  ••■•**' 


•••»••••••••••«••►••» 
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It  is  requested  that  all  remittances  of  Caniributions  he  injode  to  the  Rev.  Bobert) 
BoBfNSOK,  Home  Secretary^  Mis8i4m  House,  Blomficld  Street,  London. 


Thb  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  their  aimety  to  secure  a  wide 
circulation  of  full  and  correct  intelligence  respecting  the  Society's  operations,  havt' 
resolved  not  only  to  introduce  improvements  into  their  Monthly  Maoazinbh,  but  al»» 
into  their  Annual  Report.  HiUierto  they  have  circulated  the  Report  in  two  forms. 
Of  these  one  has  contained  the  complete  Report,  including  the  Abstract  read  at 
Exeter  Hall,  the  Details  of  the  Stations,  Lists  of  Directors,  the  Annual  BAL.i.vcK 
Sheet,  the  Statement  of  Expenditure,  and  the  complete  Lists  of  Scbscribet^  and 
Sources  of  Income  at  home  and  abroad.  The  other  lias  consisted  of  the  Abstract  aJone. 
These  two  forms  of  the  Report  have  been  circulated  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  tli? 
amount  contributed  by  the  Subscribers. 

The  Directors  propose  greatly  to  improve  the  smaller  Report  (called  the  Abstk.vct), 
and  to  render  it  far  more  complete.  It  will  this  year  be  published  in  sets  for  different 
Districts,  and  each  set  will  contain  not  only  the  Report  read  at  the  Public  Meeting'. 
but  the  List  of  Directors,  the  Statement  of  Expenditure,  and  the  complete  list  uf 
Subscribers  for  the  district  in  which  it  will  be  circulated.  It  is  hoped  that  this  arwigi  • 
ment  will  not  only  be  approved  by  our  Subscribers,  but  that  this  smaller  Report  ma)% 
in  a  great  degree,  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  larger  and  more  complete  Document. 
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BY  B.  W.  BALE,   tf.A. 

The  remarkable  passage  in  the  great  discourse  of  our  Lord,  delivered 

to  tlte  crowd  whicli  followed  Him  after  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the 

fivt  thousand,  can  hardly  have  been  intended  to  refer  directly  to  the 

M's  Skipper,  for  the  Ordinance  was  not  then  instituted.      But  the 

truths  ?r&ch  are  visibly  presented  in  the  eating  of  the  bread  and  the 

inking  of  the  wine,  seem  to  me  to  be  identical  with  the  truths  which, 

when  exj^essed  in  that  discourse,  startled  and  confounded  not  only  the 

proQuscuous  crowd,  but  the  disciples  themselves.     It  is  not  certain  that 

▼e  ourselves  have  comprehended  the  meaning  of  Chiist's  words  much 

better  than  those  who  first  listened  to  them. 

The  strong  expressions  about  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  man  are  very  commonly  interpreted  as  though  they  meant 
nothing  more  than  believing  what  Christ  taught.  If  this  is  all  that  they 
mean,  then  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  our  Lord  should  have  used  such 
expressions  at  all.  His  subsequent  explanation  to  the  disciples  of  His 
"  hard  saying  "  does  not  satisfy  me  that  language  so  startling  was  meant 
to  convey  a  truth  so  obvious  and  simple.  The  disciples,  like  the  rest  of 
those  who  heard  Him,  seem  to  have  imagined  that  their  Master  had 
declared  that  men  were  literally  to  eat  His  human  body,  and  drink  the 
blood  which  flowed  in  His  veina  To  correct  this  impression,  He  told 
them  that  they  were  to  see  Him  ascend  into  Heaven  ''  where  He  was 
before  f  that  spiritual  life  comes  from  the  Spirit ;  that  mere  flesh 
'^profiteth  nothing;"  and  He  added,  not,  as  I  think,  in  order  ftilly  to 
expLun  what  He  had  said,  but  as  the  highest  form  of  the  truth  which  at 
the  time  they  were  capable  of  receiving,  '*  the  words  which  I  speak  to 
you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life  " — that  is,  my  teaching  is  creating 
and  sustaining  within  you  a  new  and  higher  life.     It  has,  indeed,  been 

VOU  XLV.  Y 
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contended  that  in  "the  words  which  I  speak"  or  ^'have  spokeik 
to  you/'  our  Lord  referred  to  the  particular  words  about  eating 
His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood,  and  that  He  intended  to  say  that  they 
were  not  to  interpret  these  words  as  meajung  His  mere  flesh  and  blood, 
but  as  meaning  His  Spirit  and  His  life.  This  exposition,  however,  ia 
doubtful ;  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  our  Lord  intended  simply 
to  remove  the  false  impression  which  £[is  words  had  produced,  and  to 
remind  the  disciples  of  what,  indeed,  they  already  knew, — that  His  teach- 
ing was  originating  a  Divine  life  in  their  sotds.  They  could  not,  1 
tliink,  have  supposed  that  this  was  all  He  had  meant  to  affirm  in  the 
discourse  which  had  perplexed  them,  and  they  would  brood  over  His 
strange  words,  wondering  what  their  full  meaning  wa&  By-andby, 
they  came  to  understand  them.  In  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  have  the 
development  of  the  truths  which  the  Apostles  could  not  apprehend 
when  they  were  flrst  revealed. 

We  have  these  truths  developed,  I  say,  in  the  Lord^s  Supper.  It  is, 
however,  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  possible  to  exhaust  in  deOoite 
propositions  the  meaning  of  the  Ordinance.  The  abstract  statements 
which  we  may  build  up  into  a  theory  of  the  rite  are  altogether  inferior  to 
the  rite  itself,  in  what  they  convey  to  the  intellect,  as  well  as  in  the 
impressions  they  produce  upon  the  heart.  Indeed,  the  reasons  for  the 
ceremony  would  be  greatly  weakened  if  all  the  meaning  of  it  could  be 
expressed  in  human  language. 

It  seems  to  be  imagined  by  some  persons  that  whatever  can  be  thought, 
conceived,  believed,  or  felt  may  be  stated  or  explained  in  words.  Nothing 
can  be  more  false.  Try  to  express  in  propositions  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
life,  and  you  will  soon  discover  that  you  are  altogether  unable  to  do  it 
A  single  fact  may  convey  more  than  fifty  volumes.  Chri8t*s  tears  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  and  His  tears  over  Jerusalem,  may  be  expounded  and 
illustrated  by  a  whole  college  of  theologians ;  but  the  tears  themselves 
tell  us  more  than  all  that  can  be  said  about  them.  If  you  want  to 
convey  your  conception  of  how  Christ  loved  His  fiiend,  and  how  He 
pitied  the  city  of  His  murderers,  you  know  that  the  best  way  to  do  it  is 
simply  to  say,  "He  wept.''  Human  language  is  a  most  inadequate 
medium  of  communication  even  between  man  and  man.  We  can  never  say 
all  that  is  in  us,  sometimes  we  cannot  say  it  at  all.  The  artist  cannot  give 
us  in  words  his  idea  of  the  purple  heather  under  an  Autumn  sunset)  he 
is  obliged  to  paint  it  for  us.  Even  the  orator  cannot  tell  his  audienoe  in 
words  all  that  he  thinks  and  feels ;  the  parts  of  his  speech  which, 
perhaps,  produce  the  greatest  impression  are  never  reported ;  his  vehe- 
mence of  utterance  or  his  hesitation,  his  gestures,  his  tones  ^these  often 
express  what  it  is  simply  impossible  to  work  into  sentences  ;  and  no  one 
who  does  not  see  him  and  hear  him  really  knows  what  he  means. 

The  same  principle  holds  among  ordinary  men.     Ask  a  committee  why 
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tbej  raise  a  statue  to  a  man  they  admire,  instead  of  writing  a  book,  or 
passing  resolutions^  or  making  speeches  about  him;  they  will  answer,  if 
they  are  sensible  men,  that  somehow  the  act  of  subscribing  money  to 
erect  the  figure  of  a  great  man  in  a  public  place,  seems  to  mean  more 
than  anything  else.  Ask  poor  people  who  put  on  mourning  for  their 
dead  friends,  why  they  purchase  what  they  can  so  ill  afford ;  they  may 
not  be  able  to  give  you  any  adequate  answer ;  but  the  reason  is  that  they 
feel  that  by.  doing  something  to  show  their  grief  and  respect^  even 
though  what  they  do  may  be  a  foolish  oonventionalism,  they  express  their 
feelings  more  fully  than  if  they  try  to  express  them  in  words. 

Now,  I  say  that  just  as  no  theological  propositions  can  include  and 
exhaust  what  Qod  has  revealed  concerning  His  relations  to  man,  in  the 
actual  iusta  of  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord,  so  no  theological  proposi- 
tk>iM  can  include  and  exhaust  all  that  Christ,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
has  revealed  to  man  in  the  Ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  cere- 
aiony  is  not  a  mere  artificial  aid  to  memory,  assisting  to  perpetuate 
certain  abstract  or  historical  truths  which  might  as  well  be  written  in  a 
ho(^ ;  it  is  intended  to  convey,  and  does  actually  convey  more  than 
niae  words  can  express.  It  is  not  merely  a  remedy  for  the  imperfec- 
tkn  of  human  hearts  which  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  Christ ;  it  is  a 
remedy  for  the  imperfection  of  human  language,  which  is  inadequate  to 
express  the  intimacy  and  blessedness  of  the  union  between  Christ  and 
ail  who  trust  in  Him. 

To  explain,  therefore,  what  Christ  means  by  making  the  bread  the 
BTmbol  of  His  body,  and  commanding  His  disciples  to  eat  it,  seems  to  me 
not  merely  difficult  but  impossible.  Mary  could  not  have  explained 
vhat  she  meant  by  pouring  the  ointment  on  Christ's  head ;  if  wor<ig 
could  have  told  everything  that  was  in  her  heart,  the  ointment  would 
really  have  been  wasted,  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  sold  it 
for  the  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  the  price  to  the  poor.  If  words 
could  tell  all  that  this  service  tells,  the  service  might  be  dispensed  with. 

And  yet  it  may  be  possible  to  iUustrate  the  several  parts  of  the  cere- 
iQony,  without  professing  to  develop  all  their  meaning. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  eating  the  bread,  which  represents  the  body 
of  Christ  f  Keeping  clear  of  all  curious  and  ingenious  fancies,  let  us  ask 
vhat  impression  is  naturally  produced  by  this  part  of  the  service  on 
ordinary  men,  who  have  not  been  taught  any  particular  theory  of  the 
Ordinance. 

I^  the  symbol  speak  for  itself.  Bread,  all  the  world  over,  stands  for 
suhstantial  food.  We  call  it  "  the  staff  of  life."  Without  any  assistance 
^r^nn  the  science  of  chemistry,  we  know  that  it  is  the  most  useful  form  of 
ftourishment,  and  that  a  man  may  live  on  bread  without  any  other  kind 
of  food  whatever.     It  is  eaten  everywhere,  and  by  all  kinds  of  peo]>l< 
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by  children  and  old  men,  by  beggars  and  kings.  If,  then,  the  body  of 
Christ  is  to  be  my  *'  bread,"  I  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  tli&t 
Christ  is  not  merely  the  original  author  of  my  higher  life,  but  iiB 
continual  support.  This  is  the  simplest  and  most  necessary  impressLon 
produced  by  the  symbolic  rite. 

But  it  is  the  body  of  Christ  which  is  represented  by  the  bread ;  and 
this  seems  to  remind  us  of  something  further.     It  is  surely  conoeiYablo 
that  our  Lord  might  have  instituted  a  service,  which  should  have  vividly 
exhibited  the  majesty  of  His  divine  nature.     There  might  have  been 
some  sig^  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  His  supernatural  power,  or  of  His 
Transfiguration,  or  of  His  glory  in  the  original  creation  of  the  world  and 
of  man,  or  of  His  eternal  union  with  the  Father.     In  those  hours  of 
sorrow  and  humiliation  which  immediately  preceded  His  crucifizioD, 
what  would  have  been  more  natural  than  that  He  should  have  com- 
manded the   perpetual    celebration    of  some   rite  which   would  have 
vindicated,  in  every  coimtry  and  through  all  time,  His  royal  authority 
over  the  human  race,  and  the  transcendent   mystery  of  His  divine 
nature.     But  the  bread  is  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  no  familiarity  villi 
theological  speculation  is  required  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  every  com- 
municant that  our  Lord  intended  to  connect  the  higher  life,  which  fie 
originates  and  sustains,  with  His  humanity.     As  the  bread  itself  is  the 
natural  symbol  of  all  that  supports  our  physical  life,  so  the  body  is  the 
natural  symbol  of  human  nature.     It  is  impossible  to  reaist  the  convic- 
tion that  Christ  meant  to  say  that  He  is  the  Life   of  men,  because 
He  Himself  has  become  man.      We  live  by  Him,  not  because  He  is 
€k)d  simply,  but  because  He  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.      We/ul 
this  when  we  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  even  though  the  intellect 
may  not  distinctly  affirm  it. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Before  He  gave  the  bread  to  His 
disciples  "  He  brake  it ;"  and  it  was  over  the  broken  fragments  that 
He  said,  ''This  is  my  body."  It  is  not,  therefore,  His  Incamatioa 
alone  that  constitutes  Him  the  Author  and  Giver  of  eternal  life  to 
mankind,  but  His  Incarnation  consummated  by  His  sacriiioe  on  the 
Cross.  The  broken  bread  represents  the  body  of  Christy  not  in  its 
strength  and  integrity,  but  as  "  given  "  to  suffering  and  death  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  That  the  purpose  of  Christ's  death  was  not 
only  to  effect  atonement  for  sin,  but  to  communicate  a  Divine  life  to 
mankind,  is  taught  in  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament  He  Him- 
self said, ''  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  Because  He  died  and 
rose  again,  we  live  through  Him.  When  He  was  here,  He  stooped  to 
share  the  infirmities,  and  sorrows,  and  perils  of  our  present  condition ; 
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but  the  liistory  of  human  suffering  and  shame  ended  in  His  death,  and 
He  rase  again  to  be  the  glorified  Head  of  a  glorified  race.  It  was  by 
eadarmg  the  penalty  of  sin  that  He  destroyed  the  power  of  sin ;  and 
now  that  He  ia  '<  alive  from  the  dead,"  we  live  in  Him. 

To  the  original  apostles,  and  to  all  Jewish  Christians^  and,  indeed, 
to  the  converts  from  heathenism  who  entered  the  early  Church,  this 
rite  of  eating  the  symbol  of  the  body  of  Christ,  sacrificed  for  the  sins 
of  mankind,  would  have  another  aspect,  which  we,  perhaps,  are  in  danger 
of  overlooking. 

The  Levitical  sacrifices  were  not  all  of  one  kind.  The  burnt  offer- 
ing was  wholly  consumed  upon  the  altar;  the  sin  offering  was  only 
partly  consumed,  and  the  rest  was  eaten  by  the  priests ;  the  peace 
offering  was  only  partly  consumed,  and  the  rest  was  divided  between 
the  priests  and  those  who  offered  it.  Even  with  the  burnt  offering, 
however,  there  was  generally,  if  not  universally,  a  peace  offering,  in 
onler  that  the  usual  feast  might  follow  the  sacrifice.  The  feast  com- 
pleted the  sacrifice. 

The  same  custom  existed  among  heathen  nations.  St.  Paul  alludes 
to  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  : — "  If  any  of  them  that  believe 
not  bid  you  to  a  feast,  and  je  be  disposed  to  go,  whatsoever  is  set  before 
700,  eat,  iinlriTig  no  question  for  conscience  sake.  But  if  any  man  say 
^to  you.  This  is  offered  in  sacrifice  unto  idols,'' — this  is  part  of  an 
offering  to  Yenus,  to  Mercuiy,  to  Jupiter,  and  we  are  now  completing  a 
religious  service — ''  eat  not."  To  eat  of  the  sacrifice  offered  to  an  idol, 
was  <<to  have  fellowship''  with  idols,  to  feast,  as  the  heathen  would  say, 
"with  the  gods,"  or,  as  St  Paul  said,  with  "  devils." 

When  the  apostles  understood  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  propitia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  world,  they  found  a  new  significance  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  was  not  a  mere  commemoration  of  Christ ;  it  was  a 
Feast  on  His  Sacrifice.  Just  as  all  their  fathers  had  eaten  the  peace 
offerings,  when  sin  had  been  atoned  for  under  the  old  law ;  just  as  the 
priests  had  eaten  part  of  the  sin  offering  itself,  after  part  had  been  con- 
stuned  on  the  altar ;  so  all  Christian  people— for  all  were  priests  now — 
▼ere  to  celebrate  this  sacrificial  feast  with  j(^  and  thankfulness  that 
their  guilt  was  cancelled,  and  that  they  had  peace  with  God.  The 
lord's  Supper  is  not  in  any  sense  a  repetition  of  Christ's  sacrifice  ;  it  is  a 
festival  of  reconciliation  and  blessedness,  perpetually  repeated,  but  resting 
on  the  atonement  once  offered  for  all  mankind.  We  sit  at  God's  table, 
HiB  guests  and  His  Mends,  all  estrangement  between  us  and  Him 
having  for  ever  passed  away. 

The  perpetual  repetition  of  the  service  is  not  without  its  meaning. 
Baptism  is  administered  but  once,  either  in  infancy,  or  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  religions  life.     The  eating  of  the  bread  was  a  rite  celebrated 
by  the  primitive  churches  whenever  they  met  for  worship,  and  eTen 
among  our  own  churches  it  is  celebrated  at  least  once  ev^  month. 
It  will  be  a  happy  day  when  all  Christians  return  to  the  primitive 
custom.      A  merely  superstitious  and  unintelligent  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  the  apostolic  churches,  would  indeed  be  worse  than  tueless ; 
but  if  the  ancient  practice  were  revived,  under  the  influence  of  an  eager 
and  devout  passion  for  more  frequent  access  to  the  invisible  Christ 
through  the  visible  symbols  of  communion  with  Him,  the  life  of  the 
Church  would  surely  be  invigorated.      For  in  this  service  our  Lord 
perpetually  reveals  the  promise  to  be  Himself  the  strength  of  every 
holy  resolution,   and  the  inspiration  of  every  devout  affectioii.    In 
receiving  the  bread  we  accept  the  promise,  and  rdy  on  TTim  to  fulfil  it 
The  law  by  which  the  continuance  of  our  very  life  is  made  dependent 
upon  Him,  is  emphatically  expressed  in  the  oelebration,  and  of  this  law 
we  need  to  be  continually  reminded.     We  live  unto  Gk>d,  we  belong  to 
the  supernatural  world,  we  are  citizens  of  the  heavenly  commonwealth, 
not  merely  because  Christ  died  once,  but  because  He  ever  liveth,  and 
from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  sustains  the  activity  and  energy  ot 
that  "  Divine  nature,"  of  which  St.  Peter  declares  we  are  made  partakers. 
It  is  not  by  the  remembitmce  of  His  earthly  histoxy,  nor  by  the  natural 
power  of  Christian  truth  over  the  oonscience  and  the  heart,  nor  even  by 
the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  apart  from  Christy  that  we  retain 
"  eternal  life."     **  The  bread  that  came  down  from  Heaven,'* — Christ 
Himself, — must  be  ours,  or  we  die. 

But  here  we  touch  the  mystery  of  the  service,  which  must  remain 
imspoken.  It  is  beyond  our  words.  It  is  beyond  our  thoughts.  And 
because  human  language  could  not  express  0,  it  is  revealed  in  the  simplest, 
and  yet  the  profoundest  of  all  religious  observances.  Calvin  protested 
against  the  Zuinglian  theory  of  the  Ordinance,  because  Zningle's  iheoir 
appeared  to  him  to  exclude  the  deepest  truth  which  the  eating  of  the 
bread  was  intended  to  suggest.  Calvin's  own  theory  has  perplexed  the 
theologians  who  have  tried  to  explain  it,  because  Calvin  endeavoured  to 
give  a  definite  expression  to  what  transcends  all  definition.  We  do  not 
adeqitately  represent  the  impression  which  this  service  produces  on  any 
devout  man  who  comes  to  it  altogether  free  from  the  traditions  of  theo- 
logical schools,  if  we  say  that  all  the  benefit  of  it  lies  in  vividly  repre- 
senting to  the  mind  the  great  truth  that  Christ  died  for  the  salvation  of 
our  race.  It  means  more  than  that.  It  means  this;  that  as  the  sym- 
bolic bread  becomes  an  actual  part  of  my  physical  nature,  becomes  blood, 
and  bone,  and  flesh,  so  Christ  becomes,  if  I  trust  in  Him,  the  life  of  mj 
life,  the  sinew  of  my  strength,  the  deep,  exhaustless  fountain  of  my  joj. 
The  singular  fancy,  that  the  consecrated  elements  become  in  every  devout 
communicant  the  germ  and  principle  of  that  gloiified  body  which  is  to  bo 
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like  the  bodj  of  Christ  Himself,  is  a  shadow  of  the  truth  which  Calvin, 
and  all  who  have  penetrated  into  the  spiritual  significance  of  this 
Ordinance,  hare  struggled  to  express. 

It  must  still  remain  an  "  open  secret,"  clear  to  the  spiritual  man,  but 
like  what  St,  Paul  heard,  when  he  was  "  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven," 
'' unspeakable,"  and  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  "  utter."  Again  and 
again  in  the  apostolic  writings,  and  in  some  memorable  passages  in  the 
Gospels,  the  truth  is  hinted  at,  but  almost  always  in  metaphors,  for 
metaphors  can  often  convey  what  is  beyond  all  ordinary  speech. 
**  Christ  is  the  Vine,  we  are  the  branches ;"  "  we  are  members  of  His 
body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones ;"  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
lireth  in  me ;"  ''  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  that  life  is  in  His 
Son :  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life,  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath 
not  the  life  j"  we  are  ''  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  natiire." 

How  to  translate  these  passages  into  the  common  language  of  mankind 
1  know  not.  To  most  of  us  they  seem  surrounded  with  a  certain  cloud 
^  glory,  through  which  the  exact  forms  of  thought  they  are  intended  to 
«x;Hres8  can  only  be  most  imperfectly  discerned.  Language  failing, 
Chmt  uded  a  symbol ;  and  that  symbol, — the  eating  of  the  bread,  which 
^{iresents  the  Body — though  scholars  and  theologians  may  fail  to 
i&terpret  it^  is  intelligible  to  many  a  devout  and  trustful  soul. 


"  Efie  Cljurcij  in  tije  Jloumama  ;'* 

A    SKETCH    OF   NONCONFORMITY   IN    WALEa 
bt  the  rev.  george  smith,  d.d. 
Part  the   Third. — Vindicatory, 
Now,  and  then,  are  words  which,  in  relation  to  Wales,  suggest  con- 
trasts as  striking  as  any  that  can  well  be  imagined.     A  stranger  visiting 
the  Principality  when  the  Romans  left  Britain,  would  have  found  the 
people  driven  back  into  the  mountains,  and  engaged,  under  their  native 
Pnnoes,  in  a  most  unequal  warfare  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons ;  but 
visiting  that  country  now,  he  would  find  its  inhabitants  peaceful  and 
prosperous,    and    enjoying    equal    privileges    with    their    conquerors. 
Alighting  on  this  territory  under  the  dynasties  of  the  Tudors  or  Stuarts, 
He  would  have  found  a  nation  illiterate  and  immoral,  and  far  behind  all 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  whereas,  now,  it  yields  to  no  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  zeal  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  in  the 
inaDifestation  of  social  virtues  and  general  morality.     Even  as  recently 
as  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  a  visitor  would  have  been  struck 
^th  the  paucity  of  places  of  worship,  and  still  more  with  the  all  but 
universal  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  religious  worship  by  the  common 
P^^ple]  now  he  would  find  churches  and  chapels  adequate  to  the  wonts 
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of  the  community,  and  an  actual  attendance  on  tlie  public  wonhip  of 
God,  far  in  excess  of  that  which  prevails  in  England.  There  are  in 
Wales  about  three  thousand  Dissenting  places  of  worship,  which  fdmifih 
accommodation  for  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  as  not  more 
than  fifty-eight  per  cent  can  attend  worship  at  the  same  hour,  tbe 
Yoluntary  churches  of  Wales  have  provided  accommodation  for  every 
man,  woman^  and  child  from  Cardiff  to  Holyhead,  and  from  St.  David's 
to  Kadnor.  And  the  space  thus  provided  is  worthily  used.  The  censos 
of  religious  worship  taken  on  Sunday,  March  30,  1851,  gave  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  attendants  at  all  the  places  of  public  worship  in  the 
Principality,  including  Monmouthshire,  as  little  less  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter  of  people,  of  whom  about  one-sixth  only  attended  the  services 
of  the  Church  as  by  law  established. 

The  Welsh  people,  as  a  whole,  are  singularly  moral  and  religiota 
The  bulk  of  the  working  classes  are  economical,  industrious,  and  com- 
mendably  provident.  In  religious  knowledge,  they  are  undoubtedly 
superior  to  persons  of  the  same  condition  in  England ;  but  in  secular 
education  and  general  knowledge  they  are  far  behind.  The  statistics 
of  marriage  prove  that  in  England  from  seventy  to  eighty  persons  oat 
of  a  hundred  can  write  their  names,  while  in  Wales  not  more  than 
from  sixty  to  sixty-five  are  able  to  write.  The  need  of  extending  a 
good  system  of  popular  education  is  thus  evident,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  observe  the  progress  annually  made  in  this  direction.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  much  ignorance,  immorality,  and  crime  prevailing  in  Wales^ 
but  not  more  than  in  England  and  Scotland.  Indeed,  any  candid 
examination  of  the  criminal  records  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
result  in  a  verdict  eminently  favourable,  by  comparison,  to  the  honesty, 
purity,  and  religious  consistency  of  our  Welsh  brethren.  This,  I  know, 
has  been  denied.  Many  reckless  statements  have  been  made  in  various 
quarters,  most  damaging  to  the  Welsh  character.  These,  happilj) 
cannot  be  sustained  by  an  appeal  to  facts;  and  evidence  of  a  contrary 
kind  could  readily  be  supplied  in  abundance.  Captain  Collins,  the 
agent  of  lead  mines,  near  Aberystwyth,  wrote  under  date  of  Mardi, 
1860,  "I  believe  there  is  not  a  drunkard,  or  Sabbath  breaker,  or 
openly  immoral  person  to  be  found  amongst  our  two  hundred  work- 
men." Similar  testimony  from  other  persons,  equally  competent  io 
form  an  opinion,  is  on  record,  and  it  effectually  refutes  the  ignorance  of 
the  foolish  men  who  condemn  the  Welsh  as  hypocritical,  immoral,  and 
profane.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact,  affirmed  by  Dr.  Bees, 
that  there  is  no  infidel  publication  in  Wales,  while  a  pure  literatum 
secular  and  religious,  is  overspreading  the  land.  There  are  no  less 
than  thirty-eight  peiiodicals  published  in  the  Welsh  language^  wbicb 
have  an  aggregate  circulation  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand   copies.      The  principal  English  commentaries  on  the  Bible, 
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with  many  of  our  standai'd  works  on  theology,  are  translated  into  that 
tongua  The  only  books  that  absolutely  fail  in  Welsh  are  novels. 
The  criminal  statistics  of  the  country  present  a  gratifying  paucity  of 
serious  crimes,  and,  but  for  the  foreign  tramps  that  infest  the  land, 
the  gaols  in  some  of  the  Welsh  counties  might  be  almost  shut  up.  The 
Welsh  are  now  one  of  the  most  religious  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  are  either  professors  of 
religion  or  regular  attendants  on  the  means  of  grace. 

The  means  by  which  this  happy  state  of  things  has  been  produced 
in  the  Principality  present  a  deeply  interesting  subject  of  inquiry 
and  contemplation.  While  the  excellency  of  the  power  that  has 
effected  it  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  gracious  and  efficacious  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  a  multitude  of  people,  leading 
to  holiness  of  character  and  godliness  of  living ;  a  well-adapted  instru- 
mentality has  been  raised  up  in  the  providence  of  God,  which  has 
led  to  results  the  most  blessed  and  benign.  Among  these  we 
assign  a  prominent  place  to  the  labours  of  that  noble  institution,  the 
Btitish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting 
^  that  the  ascertained  argent  want  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Wales, 
tod  the  inability  of  the  people  to  procure  an  adequate  supply,  led  to  the 
formation  of  this  Society,  which  has  proved  so  great  a  blessing  to  the 
world.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  complaints  were  made  of 
the  dearth  of  Welsh  Scriptures.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  who  made  a  grant  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  Welsh  Bibles.  This  large  supply  did  not  fully  meet  the  neoes- 
sitj  of  the  case,  but  stimulated  a  desire  for  more  copies  of  the  Word  of 
I'ife.  Another  application  was  consequently  made  to  the  same  Society 
for  an  edition  of  twenty  thousand,  which,  after  a  time,  was  declined.  In 
this  emeigency,  the  Rev.  T.  Charles,  of  Bala,  came  to  London,  in 
December,  1802,  to  obtain  private  subscriptions  for  printing  the  Bibla 
He  vas  introduced  to  the  Committee  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and 
the  subject  was  deliberately  considered  at  several  of  their  meetings.  In 
the  course  of  these  discussions  it  was  suggested  that,  probably,  Wales  was 
not  the  only  part  of  the  empire  destitute  of  the  written  Word  of  God ; 
that  even  Great  Britain  itself  was  probably  not  the  only  part  of 
(^^hristeidom  which  needed  to  be  supplied ;  and  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  form  a  society,  which  while  it  met  the  demands  of  Wales,  and  the 
necessities  of  our  own  country  at  large,  should  be  comprehensive  enough 
to  embrace  the  entire  world.  This  was  done,  and  some  of  the  eai'liest 
efforts  of  the  newly  formed  Institution  were  directed  to  Wales,  whose 
people  gave  practical  proof  of  theii*  interest  in  the  matter  by  sending  up, 
<^t  once,  a  mass  of  contributions,  personal  and  congregational,  amounting 
to  £1,900.  In  the  year  1806,  the  Society  published  their  first  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Welsh,  which  was  stated  to  be  the  most 
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accurate  then  printed.  "When  the  arrival  of  the  cart,  which  carried  the 
first  load  of  books  into  a  country  town  was  announced,  the  peasants  went 
out  in  crowds  to  meet  it ;  welcomed  it  as  the  Israelites  did  the  ark  of  old, 
drew  it  into  the  town,  and  eagerly  bore  off  every  copy.  Young  people 
consumed  the  whole  night  in  i*eading  it ;  labourers  carried  it  into  the 
fields,  to  read  during  the  intervals  of  toil ;  and,  fiom  that  time,  the 
Welsh  became  a  Bible  reading,  a  Bible  loving  people. 

The  infiuence  of  Sunday-schools  has  wrought  powerfully  in  connection 
with  the  increased  circulation  of  the  Bible.  They  sprang  up  about  sixty 
years  ago,  and  now  they  are  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  so  as  to 
cover  it  like  a  web.  One  peculiarity  of  this  institution  is  that  it 
embraces  not  only  children  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  adults*  Tbe 
Kev.  Henry  Richard  tells  us  that  however  perfectly  the  young  people 
learn  to  read,  they  do  not  quit  the  Sunday-school.  On  the  contrur, 
when  that  acquisition  is  made  they  frequent  it  with  far  more  interest 
than  before,  for  they  then  form  themselves  into  classes  under  the  guidance 
of  more  experienced  persons  for  studying  the  Bible,  bringing  into  tbe 
common  stock  whatever  means  of  illustration  they  can  command  to 
throw  light  over  the  history,  geography,  antiquities,  and  doctrines  of  the 
Book.  By  this  means  the  people  almost  universally  not  only  learn  to 
read  with  an  understanding  mind  but  acquire  considerable  stores  of 
sound  scriptural  and  theological  knowledge,  which,  amongst  other  thiogii, 
prepare  and  qualify  them  to  be  intelligent  and  appreciative  hearen  of 
the  Gospel.  It  would  be  well  for  England  if  in  this  respect  we  oonld 
imitate  Wales. 

No  nation,  for  its  size,  has  perhaps  been  so  favoured  with  a  multitude 
of  earnest  eloquent  ministers  of  the  Gospel  as  Wales  during  the  hst 
hundred  years.  All  the  chief  denominations  have  had  amongst  them 
men  of  extraordinary  power  as  orators  and  divinea  The  names  of  msnj 
of  them,  as  Christmas  Evans,  John  Elias,  Daniel  BrOwlands,  and  Williains 
of  Wem,  are  familiar  to  us  as  household  words.  A  multitude  of  Welsh 
ministers  have  excelled  as  open-air  preachers,  in  which  capacity  the/ 
have  power  to  move,  to  thrill,  and  subdue  large  and  mixed  audiences. 
Even  to  English  auditors  a  most  striking  scene  was  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union,  in  Aberdare,  in  the  year  1859,  in 
connection  with  open-air  preaching.  Many  thousands  of  persons  were 
assembled  in  a  field,  and  from  a  most  substantial  platform  a  number  of 
ministers,  in  succession,  preached  in  Welsh  the  glorious  Gospel  of  ^c 
blessed  God.  The  people,  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion,  were 
powerfviUy  affected;  many  were  in  tears,  and  appropriate  utterances 
from  the  lips  of  many  more  proved  that  they  at  once  felt  and  understood 
the  truth  pathetically  uttered.  A  multitude  of  English  pastors  and 
delegates  looked  on  that  great  sight  with  an  admii*ation  and  gratitude 
remembei*ed  to  this  day. 
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Itinerant  preaching  has  been  of  great  value  in  diffusing  Divine  truth 
in  the  Principality,  and  is  maintained  thei'e  even  at  the  present  day  with 
much  advantage.  Any  recognised  minister  may  send  at  any  time  to  the 
ministers  or  deaoons  of  all  the  churches  of  his  denomination,  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  tb  ask  thefni  to  announce  him  to  preach 
in  their  pulpits  on  the  days  and  hours  he  might  name.  This  would  be 
done,  and  so  fiir  from  his  being  regarded  as  an  intntder,  he  would,  for  the 
most  part,  be  welcomed  as  an  angel  of  CkxL  All  the  popular  ministers 
Uirougfaout  the  Principality  spend  on  an  average  a  month  or  six  weeks 
ererj  year  in  visiting  the  churches  as  itinerant  preachers.  Each  church 
has  its  separate  fund  for  this  occasional  ministry,  out  of  which  travelling 
expenses  are  paid.  The  result  is  highly  beneficial.  A  variety  of  talent 
is  thus  employed  in  the  conversion  and  ingathering  of  sinners;  the 
charches  are  revived  and  cheered;  and  the  isolation  and  sense  of  weak- 
ness, which  would  otherwise  be  felt  by  many  preachers  and  congregations, 
are  happily  counteracted.  While  encouraging  lay  preaching  on  a  larger 
scale  than  we  do,  all  the  denominations  are  properly  concerned  for  ati 
educated  ministry.  There  are  seven  Nonconformist  colleges  in  Wales, 
t«'o  belonging  to  the  Oalvinistic  Methodists,  three  to  the  Baptists,  and 
tliree  to  the  Independents.  These,  with  other  agencies,  keep  up  a  con- 
stant supply  of  learned  and  godly  ministers. 

A  series  of  Revivals  of  Religion,  from  the  days  of  Whitfield  almost  to 
the  present  time,  have  tended  to  maintain  and  diffuse  vital  religion.  In 
some  cases  they  have  been,  it  is  true,  attended  by  some  irregularities,  as 
jumping,  promiscuous  singing,  and  loud  cries ;  but  in  many  others  they 
Have  been  happily  free  from  all  that  is  objectionable .;  while  thousands 
npon  thousands  have  shown  by  a  renewed  and  holy  life  that  the  change 
effected  in  them  by  revivals  was  gracious  and  Divine.  These  hallowed 
visitations  of  the  Spirit  have  not  been  confined  to  any  one  denomination 
of  Christians,  but  have  fallen  on  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  souls  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ  at  such  seasons  are  numerous. 
In  one  of  the  last  of  these  Revivals,  that  of  1858,  Dr.  Reeis  says  nearly 
fii^een  hundred  persons  were  added  to  the  nine  Congregational  churches 
in  the  parish  of  Merthyr  Tydvil ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Venn,  in  a  paper 
i^  before  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  founded  on 
carefoUy  considered  data,  that  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  persons 
^  been  admitted  to  the  churches  in  Wales  during  that  Revival.  It 
vas  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

The  success  of  Nonconformity  in  Wales,  has,  to  a  large  extent,  resulted 
^m  its  use  of  the  Welsh  language.  Few  df  the  clergy  have  been 
^dent  Welsh  preachers,  and  many  of  these  have  been  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  vernacular  tongue.  When  the  Jews  heard  Paul  speak  in  the 
Hebrew  language  they  gave  the  more  audience,  and  when  a  people  hear 
ministers  preach  in  the  tongue  in  which  they  were  bom,  they  are  more 
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easily  and  powerfully  affected  than  when  addressed  by  one  whose  speech 
bewrayeth  him  as  a  stranger  and  foreigner.  This  &ct  is  suggestive  as  to 
our  present  duty  in  relation  to  Wales.  A  steadily  increasing  stream  of 
English  speaking  persons  is  spreading  in  that  land.  Many  of  the  natives 
are  training  their  children  to  the  use  of  the  English  language.  Muit 
of  the  old  landmarks  of  a  decided  nationality  are  dying  out  If  Noncon- 
formity is  to  keep  its  own  there,  we  must  have  in  all  the  chief  towns  and 
centres  of  large  populations  good  English  chapels  and  efficient  English 
ministers.  None  of  the  dissenting  bodies  are  fully  up  to  the  requiie- 
ments  of  the  case,  though  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  about  two 
hundred  English  congregations.  The  Independents  are  far  behind  in 
this  important  work.  We  call  upon  our  brethren  in  the  Principality  to 
gird  themselves  for  this  work  without  delay.  They  should  not  wait  for 
England  to  take  the  lead.  This  matter  belongs  unto  them.  We  also 
will  be  with  them  and  help  them. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  look  out  for  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  religion,  but  if  any  fresh  proof  were 
wanted  of  this  we  should  find  it  in  its  working  in  Wales.  A  poor 
people,  with  very  little  foreign  aid,  have  built  chapels  and  schools,  sup- 
ported their  ministers,  evangelized  their  country,  and  aided  liberally  in 
the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  Similar  efforts  in  a  simikr 
spirit  will,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  everywhere  bring  forth  the  same 
results.  While  we  honour  the  principle  and  the  men  who  have  worked 
it,  we  place  all  the  glory  that  accrues  from  it  at  the  feet  of  oor 
Bedeemer,  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name 
give  gloiy,  for  Thy  mercy,  and  for  Thy  truth's  sake." 


&tB,  of  STi&erias* 

The  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  a  lake,  six  miles  broad,  and  thirteen  long— 
about  the  same  length  as  Windermere,  and  six  times  its  breadth  It 
is  surrounded  by  mountains,  rocky,  bare,  desolate,  except  on  the  west- 
side,  where  some  stripes  and  spots  of  verdure  enliven  the  slopes.  Bnt 
the  waters  are  often  of  a  lovely  blue,  reflecting  the  colour  of  the  cloadless 
skies.  Hich  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers  border  the  shore,  west  and  north. 
Tamarisks  and  oleanders  flourish  and  bloom  in  perfection.  The  traveller 
finds  himself  in  Spring  entangled  amongst  the  tall,  thick,  wild  growths 
of  a  soil  which,  if  cultivated,  would  abundantly  repay  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman.  The  beach  is  shingly  in  most  parts.  Here  and  there  mar 
be  found  pretty  sweeps  of  shelving  sand.  Tiny  shells  of  exquisite  beautj 
lie  in  little  heaps  at  the  edge  of  the  transparent  waters.  Hot  springs 
bubble  up  half  way  down  the  western  side.  They  are  still  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.  At  the  north  end  there  are  copious  streams  gliding 
through  masses  of  verdura.     Salt  water  bubbles  up  at  a  short  distance 
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iroin  the  lake.  A  green  plain,  level  with  it,  stretches  along  in  the  same 
neighboarhood.  It  b  the  ancient  Gennesaret  Tiberias  is  the  only  town 
upon  the  inland  sea  which  bore  its  name.  It  is  poor,  mean,  dilapidated. 
The  walls  are  in  rains.  Ton  can  ride  through  the  breaches,  over  mounds 
of  stones  and  rubbish.  Things  remain  just  as  thej  were  left  by  a  fearful 
earthquake  thirty  years  ago.  A  paltry  village  on  the  Gennesaret  plain, 
called  Mejdel,  the  ancient  Magdala,  and  a  few  scattered  huts  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  are  the  only  other  human  habitations. 

The  lake,  as  you  pace  the  shore  at  eventide^  when  the  setting  sun 
lights  np  the  dark  limestone  uplands  on  the  eastern  side,  the  land  of  the 
Gadarenes,  and  tints  them  with  rich,  soft,  glowing  colour,  is  beautiful. 
But  the  most  &Tourable  views  of  it  are  obtained  as  you  descend  from  the 
pas  on  the  Nazareth  road  to  the  N.W.,  where  the  basin  bursts  on  the 
eye  all  at  once ;  and  from  mbre  distant  points  northward,  on  the  road  to 
S&fed,  where,  ever  and  anon,  the  traveller  turns  to  look  at  the  azure 
waters  collected  in  their  rocky  cistern. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  region.  It  is 
tb  solitude  and  silence  of  desertion.  Walls,  columns,  stones,  strewn 
abost  ia  confusion,  attest  how  different  oi^ce  were  these  shores.  They 
Tere  lined  with  cities,  towns,  villages.  This  was  the  most  populous 
portion  of  Galilee.  Multitudes  flocked  together  there  to  hear  our  blessed 
l^rd ;  nowhere  else  had  He  sach  congregations.  Trade  flourished  in  the 
Htde  district  The  high  road  ftom.  Egypt  to  Damascus  turned  i*ound  the 
n{^r  end  of  the  lake,  of  which  road  considerable  vestiges  remain.  There 
vere,  for  the  extent  of  the  region,  large  fisheries.  The  baths  were  famous. 
The  cultivation  and  fruitfiilness  of  spots  now  neglected  and  waste,  caUed 
forth  expressions  of  the  highest  admiration  from  Josephus.  Tiberias  he 
speaks  of  as  a  city  opulent  and  fashionable.  Shores,  banks,  terraces,  now 
i^&ked  and  bare,  were  clothed  with  fields,  gardens,  vineyards,  groves.  It 
ia  plain  that  it  only  requires  such  accessones,  it  only  wants  husbandry, 
architecture,  and  human  life,  to  make  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  one  of  the 
fairest  scenes  on  the  £ace  of  the  earth. 

But  ^e  limited  dimension  must  always  have  been  striking.  Even 
vhen  covered  with  fishing  boats,  the  lake  must  have  looked  small  to 
spectators  walking  on  the  quay  of  Tiberias,  or  through  the  gai'dens  of 
Gennesaret.  The  eye  could  always  take  in  the  whole  extent  of  water 
&om  east  to  west^  from  north  to  south,  at  a  glance.  And  it  is  further  to 
be  remembered,  our  blessed  Master's  ministry  was  confined  to  a  small  part 
of  this  small  r^on.  The  five  little  towns  of  Magdala,  Dalmanutha, 
Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and  Choi*azin  were  the  scene  of  His  labours.  Not 
&  word  is  said  of  His  preaching  in  the  streets  of  Tiberias.  Amongst  the 
^cultnral  and  fishing  population,  chiefly,  did  the  Divine  Redeemer 
preach  the  Gospel  of  His  kingdom.  A  very  few  miles  encompassed  the 
&phet«  of  Hb  mission.     This  is  very  wonderful,  in  connection  with  the 
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history  of  ChnBtiaiiily  sinoe.  The  wcwds  spdcen  in  that  remote, 
secluded  spot,  Hbj^  away  from  the  great  centres  of  ancient  civilisation,  ki 
away  from  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome^  have  been  the  life  of  the  sonls  of  men 
from  that  day  to  this.  Not  what  philosophers  said  in  grove  or  porch, 
but  what  Jesus  said  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  is  the  lore  of  the  wiae,  the 
light  of  the  ignorant^  the  wealth  of  the  poor,  the  comfort  of  the  sorrowful, 
the  inspiration  of  the  dying.  Rich  harvests  of  Christian  thought^  feeling, 
culture,  achievement  j  precious  fruits  of  verdure  and  goodness  in  the 
modem  world  spring  from  ''the  handful  of  com"  sown  by  the  ador&ble 
Jesus,  as  He  taught  the  people  by  the  little  Sea  of  Tiberias,  on  the  slope 
of  the  northern  shores,  and  the  top  of  the  western  hill. 

There  are  spots  in  the  Holy  Land  where  holy  memories  of  a  lower 
kind  mingle  with  the  higher ;  where  deeds  of  patriarchs,  kingv,  or 
prophets  form  the  background  of  a  picture  in  which  Jesus  is  foremost; 
but  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  one  of  those  places  sacred  to  Jesus  alone. 
The  light  which  shines  over  those  waves,  comes  from  Him  alone ;  even 
promontory  and  nook  of  historic  interest  bears  the  impress  of  His  Uessed 
feet ;  the  rocks  echo  only  with  His  voice  j  it  is  Jesus,  Jesus  everywhere. 
The  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  a  beautiful  spiritual  unity  j  manifold  inddents 
cluster  about  it.  But  they  are  all  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Him.  "There 
He  showed  Himself"  Mysterious,  blessed  manifestation  ;  the  revealing 
of  Grod  to  man,  of  salvation  to  lost  sinners,  of  wisdom  to  the  ignorant)  of 
consolation  to  the  afflicted,  of  life,  peace,  joy,  and  Heaven  to  pUgrims  and 
strangers  on  the  earth  1 

How  very  much  of  our  Lord's  instruction  was  conveyed  on  these 
shores !  We  had  little  idea  of  it  until  our  visit  led  us  to  search  out  the 
matter.  It  should  be  remembered  that  He  not  merely  visited,  but  took 
up  His  abode  in  that  neighbourhood.  Not  at  Jerusalem  did  He  Urn,  nor 
at  Bethany,  not^  after  the  conunencement  of  His  ministry,  even  at 
Nazareth,  where  ^'  He  was  brought  up,"  but  in  Capernaiim.  That  is 
called  emphatically  '*  His  own  city"  He  came  to  dwell  within  its  walls 
after  He  had  been  rejected  by  the  Nazarenes.  It  was  His  home^  so  &r 
as  there  was  any  exception  to  the  inhospitable  condition  of  His  earthly 
life.  He  spent,  no  doubt,  the  greater  part  of  His  ministry  amongst  the 
people  of  Capernaum.  The  site  of  the  town  can  now  scarcely  be 
determined.  A  few  stone  heaps,  covered  with  enormous  thcNms  and 
gigantic  thistles,  are  supposed  by  some  to  mark  the  sacred  locality. 

And  here  it  was  that  in  the  house  of  Levi,  he  said,  "  The  whole 
have  no  need  of  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.  I  am  not  come 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.''  That  note  of  Gospel 
wonder,  which  strikes  such  joy  and  life  into  hearts  weighed  down  with 
sin,  loathing  their  own  corruptions,  and  feeling  the  smart  of  ^iritnal 
death.  Here,  too,  in  the  same  dwelling,  He  laid  down  that  wi»i 
maxim  (Matt  ix  15 — 17),  which  regulated  His  own  teaching,  and  should 
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regulate  own — the  maxim  that  there  ought  to  be  a  relation  between 
iostraction  and  the  capacities  of  the  instructed ;  that  things  should 
harmonize^  agree,  sort;  that  what  is  proper  at  one  time,  may  not  be 
at  another ;  that,  without  temporising,  we  are  to  study  what  is  season- 
able. Perhaps^  on  the  same  spot,  and  if  not,  yet  hard  by,  he  delivered 
His  memorable  discourse  on  formalism  (Matt  xv.  1 — 20),  in  which  He 
exiiibits,  on  its  negative  side,  what  on  its  positive  side  He  taught  the 
voman  of  Samaria  when  he  said,  '*  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
Him,  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth," — ^for  he  tears  up  by 
the  roots  a  rigid,  sour,  sapless  ceremonialism,  which,  under  pretence  of 
honouring  Qod,  violates  social  duties,  which  draws  near  to  Him  with  the 
lip,  but,  in  heart,  is  far  from  Him,  and  He  shows  that  it  is  not  thcU  fi'om 
without  which  pollutes  a  man,  but  it  is  the  impurity  which  the  sinner 
creates  and  nurses  in  his  own  soul.  How  beautifully  did  He  speak 
to  the  congr^^tion  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  ;  and  how,  on  the 
ahoro,  did  He  discourse  on  faith  and  the  mysteries  of  His  kingdom,  and 
on  the  bread  firom  Heaven,  and  on  the  resuiTOCtion  to  eternal  life  at  the 
iaaiday,  declaring  that  He  Himself  was  the  bread  of  Heaven,  to  give  life 
to  the  world.  And  it  was  in  Capernaum,  too,  that  He  delivered  those 
ItaBQQs  on  humility,  forbearance,  and  brotherly  love  preserved  by  St, 
Mark  (ix,  33-50). 

Probably  it  was  on  a  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
that  Jesus  uttered  the  Beatitudes,  and  the  whole  of  the  wonderful  sermon 
reported  by  Matthew.  We  know  that  it  was  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  as 
the  people  pressed  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Great  Teacher  sat 
in  a  fishing  boat,  push^  off  a  little  space  from  the  strand,  that  He  spake 
the  parable  of  the  sower  and  the  tares,  and  the  treasure  hid  in  a  field, 
and  the  leaven,  and  the  mustard  seed,  and  the  net  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
the  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls.  The  signs  were  probably  sug- 
fl^sted  by  what  He  saw.  Some  sower  passing  by  with  his  seed  basket^ 
some  field  in  the  vicinity  sprinkled  with  tares,  some  mustard  plant 
growing  vigorously,  some  merchant  pedlar  plying  his  trade,  some  woman 
come  out  to  listen  after  kneading  her  cakes,  some  fishermen  hauling  in 
theirnets. 

All  this  varied  wisdom,  truth,  and  love — all  these  thoughts  so  full  of 
power  and  iuspiration — all  these  sentiments  fraught  with  life  for  human 
soqIs,  feU  from  the  Master's  Hps  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  There,  also.  He 
spake  words  of  warning  :  "  Then  began  He  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein 
most  of  HiB  mighty  works  were  done,  because  they  repented  not :  Woe 
^to  thee,  Chorazin  !  ^roe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida  1  for  if  the  mighty  works, 
^hich  were  done  in  you,  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidou,  they  woidd 
We  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  But  I  say  unto  yoii,  it 
U  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than 
^^  you.    And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt 
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be  brought  down  to  hell :  for  if  the  mighty  works,  which  have  been 
done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  imtil 
this  day.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  thea" — Matt  xi.  20 — 24. 
The  people  in  those  lake  cities  repented  not.  The  privileges  they  enjoyed 
had  been  wasted  on  them.  Their  advantages  were  greater  than  those  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  greater  than  those  of  Sodom.  Therefore  their  responsi- 
bilities were  greater,  their  guilt  more  deep,  their  punishment  still  worae. 
As  the  present  desolateness  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  remind  one  of  the  doom 
of  the  cities  of  the  Jordan  plain,  so  the  present  desolateness  of  the  Galiletn 
Lake  reminds  one  of  the  doom  of  the  cities  on  those  shores, — where  once 
all  was  so  full  of  life,  activity,  bustle,  where  there  were  so  many  towns 
and  villages,  such  swarms  of  people,  so  much  magnificence  and  loxuir, 
it  may  be  said,  with  the  poor  exception  of  Tiberias,  all  is  silence,  ail  is 
desolation.  Tou  may  ride  for  miles  beside  the  waters  without  seeing  a 
single  souL  Where  once  there  was  so  much  fishing,  you  find  only  one 
miserable  crazy  boat.  As  with  Shiloh — as  with  Ephesus,  the  natural 
shadows  forth  the  spiritual.  "  Go  ye  now  unto  My  place,  which  was  in 
Shiloh,  where  I  set  My  Name  at  the  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it,  for  the 
wickedness  of  My  people  Israel."  And  to  this  day,  the  traveller  sees  what 
God  has  done  thei*e.  And  to  Ephesus  He  says,  "I  will  remove  ihj 
candlestick  out  of  its  place  except  thou  repent."  And  at  this  daj 
that  prediction  is  seen  fulfilled  in  the  utter  withdrawment  of  glory,  ligbt, 
and  life  from  the  hill  and  plain  where  the  proud  Asiatic  city  stood.  It 
is  so  and  even  worse  with  the  sites  of  Chorazin,  Bethsalda,  and  Caper- 
naum, for  amidst  the  universal  desolation  no  one  can  positively  saj 
where  any  of  them  stood. 

At  Capernaum,  in  the  synagogue,  He  healed  a  demoniac.  At  Capeniaain 
He  healed  Peter's  wife's  mother.  At  Capernaum  He  restored  the  paralytic 
At  Capernaum  He  healed  the  centurion's  servant.  At  Capemaum  He 
raised  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  At  Capemaum  He  sent  Peter  down  to 
the  water^s  edge  to  fetch  the  tribute  money  out  of  the  fish's  mouth.  And 
at  Capemaum  there  occurred  that  wondrous  outflow  of  healing  power 
and  grace,  which  always  strikes  us  as  at  once  a  pre-eminently  graphic 
representation  of  Jesus,  and  as  a  signal  illustration  of  wl\^t  He  has  ever 
been  doing  in  this  world,  and  is  doing  now  for  its  sin-sick  millions. 
Mark  L  32—34. 

These  were  all  at  Capemaum.  In  other  parts  also  of  the  lake  shore 
were  His  wonders  shown.  On  the  east  side,  in  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,  He  cast  out  devils.  On  the  north  He  fed  the  multitudes. 
In  the  midst  of  the  waters  He  wrought  mighty  works,  walking  on  the 
waves  and  hushing  the  storm. 

But  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  generalities,  let  ^us  fix  our  thoughts  on 
two  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 
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First,  in  the  earl  j  part  of  our  Saviour's  life,  when  He  was  calling  His 
disciples,  we  find  Him  by  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  Two  ships  were  there. 
The  fishermen  had  left  thehi  to  wash  their  nets.  Th  ey  had  had  a  night  of 
fruitless  toil.  They  had  caught  nothing.  But  now  came  a  bright  con- 
trast to  the  dark  night  of  disappointment.  The  Lord  preached  to  the 
people  as  they  pressed  to  hear.  "And  when  He  had  left  speaking,  He 
said  to  Simon,  Launch  out  into  the  deep  and  let  down  your  nets 
for  a  draught ;  and  Simon  answering,  said  unto  Him,  Master,  we  have 
toiled  all  night  and  caught  nothing,  nevertheless,  at  Thy  word,  I  will  let 
down  the  net^"  and  when  they  had  so  done  they  enclosed  a  great  multi* 
tude  of  fishes.  And,  as  the  sun  threw  his  slanting  rays  upon  the  beach, 
the  disciples  landed,  wet  and  weary,  weather-beaten,  labour-stained,  and 
splashed  by  the  spray,  yet  cheerful  and  happy ;  and  now  they  baled  out 
the  cargo  of  their  rich  sea  harvest,  and  piled  up  sparkling  heaps  upon  the 
shingly  shore. 

As  we  stand  by  the  lake  side  to  meditate  on  that  wonder,  we  see  in 
^-'  a  parable  full  of  encouragement  for  ourselves.  Whether  we  be 
pitachers  or  teachers,  or  Christian  workers  of  any  kind,  we  often  fail  or 
seem  to  do  so. 

Fall  many  a  dreaiy  anxious  hoar 

We  watch  oar  nets  alone, — 

In  drenching  spray  and  driving  shower. 

And  hear  the  night-bird  moan. 

At  mom  we  look  and  nought  is  there. 

Sad  dawn  of  cheerless  day ; 

Who  then  from  pining  and  despair 

The  sickening  heart  can  stay  7 

Snch  may  appear  to  some  the  upshot  of  past  toil.      Tou  seem  as 

thoagh   you   had   been  ploughing  the  rock.       You  labour  in   vain, 

^nd  spend  your  strength  for  nought     But  be  not  desponding.     The 

luiracle  on  Uie  Lake  of  Galilee  is  full  of  hope  for  you.     Christ  gives  His 

<^ip]es  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  and  then  He  speaks  so  as  to 

ft>ttTey  the  idea  of  that  being  the  type  of  the  results  of  holy  toil.     "  He 

(loes  not  say.  Thou  shalt  toil  all  night  and  take  nothing,  but  He  says, 

Fear  not,  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men,  i.e.  thou  shalt  take 

^^  for  life,  not  for  death.     Those  that  were  wandering  at  random 

trough  the  salt  sea  waves  of  this  world  among  its  deep  unquiet  waters, 

rail  of  whirlpools  and  fears,  the  smaller  of  them  falling  a  prey  to  the 

S^ter,  and  all  of  them,  as  with  the  weary  sense  of  a  great  pressure,  thou 

^t  gather  into  one,  embracing  them  within  the  same  folds  of  the 

Hp^I  net."*     Gathering  souls  to  Christy  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the 

^liurch,  to  Heaven,  that  will  come  out  of  our  evangelical  labours.     The 

^^y  scene,  not  the  night  one,  the  loaded  boats  upon  the  sparkling 

^aves,  not  the  empty  ones  in  the  midnight  darkness,  are  the  divinely 

•  Trench. 
▼01*  XIV.  Z 
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pictured  ideak  of  our  service  for  Christ  on  the  whole  and  as  to  the  fiiuil 
result. 

The  second  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  a  great  painter  has  sketched 
with   his   magic  pencil.      You  know  Baphaers  Cartoon.      A  modem 
author  has  differently  but  more  truthfully  and  with  scarcely  less  graphic 
power  sketched  the  scene  with  his  pen.      The  agitation  produced  by 
the  wondrous  manifestation  of  the    Lord  after  the    resurrection,  ha 
somewhat  subsided,  and  the  disciples  return  to  their  old  occupatioQ. 
"  I  go  a  fishing,"  says  Peter.     His  companions  reply,  **  We  also  go  with 
thee.''     Again  they  are  luckless,  and  catch  nothing.     When  moroiug 
comes  they  behold  a  figure  on  the  shore.     They  think  only  of  tbeir 
fruitless  hauls.     They  have  no  guess  who  stands  there.    He  asks  if  they 
have  caught  anything,  and  they  answer  "No."     And  He  tells  themu 
cast  again.     "And  John  shades  his  eyes  from  the  morning  sun  with  bis 
hand  to  see  who  it  is,  and  though  the  glinting  of  the  sea,  too,  dazzlei 
him,  he  makes  out  who  it  is  at  last ;  and  poor  Simon,  not  to  be  out- 
run this  time,  tightens  his  fisher's  coat  about  him,  and  dashes  in  over 
the  nets.     One  would  have  liked  to  see  him  swim  those  hundred  yank 
and  stagger  to  his  knees  on  the  beach."     The  others  get  to  the  shott, 
dragging  the  net,  seven  in  all — ^the  denier,  Peter;   the  slow  believer, 
Thomas ;  the  quickest  believer,  Nathanael ;  the  two  throne-seekers,  the 
sons  of  Zebedee ;  and  two  more  unknown.     They  sit  down  and  eat  tiic 
broiled  fish  :  and  then  comes  the  memorable  conversation  we  shall  uotia 
presently.    In  the  mean  time,  look  on  the  miraele  of  the  second  draugbL 
It  has  a  typical    meaning    different    from  the   fii*st.     Augustine  thuj 
brings  it  out.     Whereas  the  first  miracle  represents  the  Church  in  this 
world,  the  second  prefigures  it  as  it  shall  be  at  last.     First,  the  nets 
were  broken,  so  that   they  secmred  not  all  they  caught ;  so  with  the 
divisions  of  Christendom.     Bents  and  holes  let  out  the  fish  and  thej 
escape.     The  Church  is  a  net  rent  and  torn.     But  at  the  end  of  the 
world  after  the  resurrection  it  shall  be  otherwise.     The  net  shall  1^ 
whole,  securely  enclosing  the  great  gathering  of  souls.     The  incident  in 
the  second  miracle  will  then  receive  its  spiritual  illustration  and  faliil* 
ment.     '^  For  all  there  were  so  niany,  yet  was  not  the  net  bit>ken." 

Think,  also,  of  Jesus  when  He  was  revealed  as  the  Divine  object  of 
love.  Head  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  John,  9 — 15,  They  sit  down  on 
the  shore,  face  to  face  with  Him,  and  eat  their  broiled  fish  as  He  bid^ 
And  then  to  Peter,  "all  dripping  still,  shivering  and  amazed,  stariug 
at  Christ  in  the  sun,  on  the  other  side  of  the  coal  fire  (thinking  a  httle, 
perhaps,  of  what  happened  by  another  coal  fire,  when  it  was  colder,  said 
having  had  no  word  once  changed  with  him  by  his  Master  since  th«t 
look  of  His),  to  him,  so  amazed,  comes  the  question,  "  Simon^  hvesi  thou 
Me.?"* 

*  Kiiskia. 
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U  was  the  revelation  of  the  riaen  Lord  to  the  man  who  had  denied 
HinL  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose,  "  Tell  my  disciples  and 
Peter  also,  that  I  go  before  them  into  Galilee,"  It  expressed  the  tender- 
n«ssj  pity,  and  forgiving  mercy  of  Jesus  to  the  poor  delinquent  Apostle, 
And  it  presented  the  great  Master,  Christ,  as  the  proper  object  of  supreme 
affection  to  His  Christian  servant.  The  shores  of  the  lake  of  Galilee 
bave  indeed  a  touching  interest  in  the  estimation  of  everv  Christian  hearty 
when  thonght  of  as  having  first  heard  the  momentous  question,  "  Lovest 
thou  Met" 

And  when  Jesus  asked  the  threefold  question,  Peter  gave  the  three- 
fold reply,  "  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee."     Now,  if  we  can  say  the 
same,  then  He  adds,  "  Feed  My  sheep,  feed  My  lambs."    Yes,  the  spirit 
of  that  charge  to  an  apostle  is  the  very  spirit  of  many  of  Christ's  pre- 
cepts.   Care  for  others ;  be  as  shepherds  over  those  who  can  be,  and 
who  need  to  be,  shepherded  by  you.     Shepherds  over  your  fiimily,  over 
your  children,  over  your  class  at  school,  over  your  young  friends,  over 
Uys  and  gii'ls,  whom  you  may  advise,  and  comfort,  and  strengthen. 
"And  to  feed,  to  guide,  to  support,  to  be  attentive,  considerate,  kind,  and 
lielpfal  to  these,  is  indeed  the  best  proof  of  our  love  to  Christ.     And 
tfcis,  He  continues  to  say,  we  must  do,  even  though  it  costs  us  much. 
Eerily  I    say  unto   thee,  When  thou  wast  young  (when  thou  wast  a 
fiiiherman's  boy  on  the  shores  of  the  Galilean  lake),  thou  girdedst  thyself 
(in  thy  fisher's  coat),  and  walkedst  (over  these  hills  and  valleys)  whither 
thou  wouldest ;  but  when  thou  shalt'  be  old  (as  years,  and  duties,  and 
infinnitiea  increase)^  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands  (on  the  cross 
of  martyrdom),  and  another  (tlie  Koman  executioner)  shalt  gird  thee 
(with  the  bonds  of  imprisonment),  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest 
not  (even  to  the  place  where  thou  must   glorify  God  by  thy  death). 
Even  so,  in  speaking  to  us,  He  bids  us  look  forward  far  into  the  future. 
We  shall  not  be  always  as  we  are  now.     To  most  of  us,  our  cares,  our 
ilifficulties,   our  reifctraints^  our  responsibilities,  perhaps  our  pains  and 
sorrows,  will  increase.     There  is  but  one  thing  which  will  turn  this 
bondage  into  Kberty,  and  that  is  the  final  charge  which  our  Lord  gives 
to  Peter,  «  Follow  thou  Me."*     Follow  Him  by  faith,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
finn,  steady,   unflinching  trust.     Follow   Him  in  love,   by   constant, 
antiiin^  irreproachable  obedience. 


E^t  l^ope  tbat  Cannot  it  l9isappointetr« 

It  is  one  of  the  commonest  things  in  the  world  for  hope  to  be  disappointed. 
The  needy  man,  the  man  involved  in  deep  trouble,  and  the  man  who  is 
struggling  upward  to  higher  fortunes,  have  each  fixed  on  somebody  whom 
they  thought  likely  to  help  them,  and,  they  persuaded  themselves,  not  dis* 
inclined  to.  do  so.    Month  after  month,  perhaps  year  after  year,  they 

•  Stanley. 
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prosecnted  their  suit,  now  cheered  and  now  discouraged,  till  at  last  all  hope 
died,  and  they  were  involyed  in  bitter  disappointment. 

Closely  connected  with  that  feeling  is  a  sense  of  shame.  "  I  might  We 
seen,"  the  man  says,  "  that  he  was  never  likely  to  help  me  ;  that  he  was  not 
able  to  do  so  ;  that  his  pretences  were  all  hollow ;  that  there  were  others 
who  had  stronger  claims  than  mine,  or  who  had  better  opportunities  of 
urging  such  claims  as  they  had.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  waste  my  time  and 
labour !"  Or  the  shame  may  arise  from  the  thought  that  the  neglect  of  kit 
suit  shows  him  to  be  of  such  small  account  in  the  estimation  of  the  man 
who  has  rejected  it.  In  that  case,  vanity  and  pride  are  both  mortified ;  or 
if  neither  of  these  have  place,  self-love  is  deeply  wounded.  The  shame  ii 
humbling  enough  if  nobody  knows  the  man's  disappointment ;  but  it  is  aU 
the  keener  if  it  be  known  to  the  world.  He  then  feels  as  if  all  eyes  were 
upon  him,  despising  him  for  his  weakness  or  blaming  him  for  his  folly. 

There  are,  however,  hopes  which  cannot  fail.  God  bids  us  hope  in  Him- 
self, and  He  assures  us  that  if  we  do  that  we  shall  not  be  ashamed.  Here 
are  a  few  of  His  commands  and  promises  on  this  matter :  "  Let  Israel  hope 
in  the  Lord ;  for  with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with  him  is  plenteoni 
redemption."  *'  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed 
on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee."  "  They  shall  not  be  aahamed  that 
wait  for  me." 

Two  or  three  things,  however,  must  be  clearly  understood  respecting  the 
kind  of  waiting  which  God  will  thus  honour. 

There  is  no  true  waiting  for  God  except  by  believing  souls.  Only  the 
heart  that  is  reconciled  to  Him  through  Jesus  desires  His  mercy,  prays  for 
it,  expects  it ;  and  only  such  a  heart  has  a  right  to  look  for  it. 

Again,  our  waiting  must  be  for  such  blessings  as  God  has  promised.  "We 
may  desire  blessings  for  which  He  has  given  us  no  specific  and  absolute 
promise ;  and  then,  even  though  we  express  our  desires  in  the  most  impo^ 
tunate  and  persevering  prayer,  they  may  all  be  denied,  without  any  viola- 
tion of  His  faithfulness.  The  poor  may  long  for  wealth ;  the  childless  may 
desire  a  household ;  the  obscure  may  pant  for  distinction ,-  the  feeble  may 
crave  for  strength ;  and  not  one  of  these  requests  may  be  granted.  We  are, 
indeed,  fully  warranted  in  asking  such  things,  provided  we  leave  their  bestow- 
ment  or  their  refusal  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  be  regulated  entirely  by  Hii 
wisdom  and  love ;  but  if  we  desire  them  absolutely,  so  setting  our  hearts 
upon  them  that  we  shall  be  dissatisfied  and  angry  if  they  are  not  granted. 
we  need  not  wonder  if,  in  the  end,  we  are  disappointed.  Our  warrant  of 
hope  is  the  promises ;  and  if  there  be  anything  respecting  which  we  can 
find  a  single  definite  promise,  we  may  wait  for  it  with  the  most  undoubting 
confidence. 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  a  believing  and  prayerful  waiting.  The  soul  must 
take  God's  promises  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  imploring  their  fulfilment  in 
the  name  of  the  great  Advocate.  Some  prayers  are  answered  immediately. 
Even  "  before  they  call "  God  sometimes  answers  His  people's  cry.  But 
often  there  is  long  delay,  and  then  there  must  be  a  corresponding  exercise 
of  faith  and  hope.  So  Abraham  waited  for  the  birth  of  Isaac ;  so  Simeon 
and  Anna,  and  numbers  more,  were  "  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israer' 
at  the  time  when  Jesus  was  actually  bom ;  so  Paul  waited  for  the  aosver 
to  his  thrice-urged  prayer  that  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  might  be  removed  • 
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and  so  we  mmt  wait.  No  words  can  better  describe  the  dispositions  wo 
fllioald  oHerisIi  on  this  matter  than  those  of  the  Psalmist :  "  I  wait  for  the 
Lord,  mj  soul  doth  wait,  and  in  his  word  do  I  hope.  Mj  soul  waiteth  for 
the  Lord  more  than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning :  I  say,  more  than 
thej  that  watch  for  the  morning." 

Yarious  causes  may  be  assigned  for  men's  failure  to  fulfill  the  hopes  which 
others  haye  reposed  in  them,  none  of  which  exist  in  God. 

Hope  is  disappointed  through  IndifiTerence.  If  we  could  see  the  shoals  of 
letters  which  are  poured  almost  daily  on  the  desk  of  a  Minister  of  State,  or 
aoj  other  person  of  position  and  influence — some  asking  for  money,  others 
for  place,  others  for  the  redress  of  some  real  or  fancied  grievances,  and 
others  all  kinds  of  impossible  things,  and  most  of  them  from  persons  whom 
he  had  nerer  heard  of  before — we  should  scarcely  be  surprised  to  be  told 
that  he  flung  nearly  all  of  them  aside  with  an  air  of  utter  indifference,  and 
eren  with  yexation  and  disgust.  But  eyen  when  the  acquaintance  of  the 
parties  has  been  x>er8onal  and  close,  and  when  hope  has  still  further  been 
encouraged  by  large  promises,  it  has  been  found  that,  at  heart,  there  was 
no  feeling  of  interest  or  friendship  whateyer.  How,  then,  does  God  regard 
the  soul  that  waits  for  Him  P  Let  the  Psalmist  answer  the  question :  "  The 
Lvd  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him,  in  those  that  hope  in  his 
merej."  Let  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  answer  it :  **  At  that  day,  ye  shall  ask 
ia  my  name :  and  I  say  not  unto  you  that  I  will  pray  the  Father  for  you  : 
for  the  Father  himself  loyeth  you,  because  ye  haye  loyed  me,  and  haye 
beliered  that  I  came  out  from  God."  So  far,  then,  from  regarding  the  souls 
that  trust  Him  with  indifference,  He  cherishes  towards  them  the  tenderest, 
most  fatherly  love.     Then  He  cannot  disappoint  their  hope. 

Hope  may  be  disappointed  through  want  of  power.  There  may  be  no 
lack  of  interest  or  loye,  and  it  were  hard  to  say  on  which  side  the  dis- 
appointment is  the  more  keenly  felt ;  but  the  desired  seryice  is  altogether 
hejond  the  power  of  the  man  from  whom  it  is  sought,  and,  of  necessity,  it  is 
left  unperformed.  Kow,  in  contrast  with  all  created  natures,  which  by 
their  yery  constitution  are  limited,  God  is  infinite.  There  is  nothing  on 
which  the  inspired  writers  insist  more  strongly,  when  they  seek  to  awaken 
confldence  or  hope,  than  on  the  Diyine  omnipotence.  When  God  was  about 
to  giye  to  Abraham,  now  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  the  promise  of  a  child 
hj  Sarai,  his  wife,  he  said,  "  I  am  the  Almighty  God ;  walk  before  me,  and 
be  thou  perfect."  What  celebrations  of  the  power  of  God  we  haye  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms !  But  of  all  grand  and  sublime  aflirmatlons  of  the  Diyine 
omnipotence,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  Bible  superior  to  the  announce- 
ments made  in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah ;  and  they  are  all  made  in  order 
that  doubt  and  fear  may  be  dispelled,  and  that  there  may  be  the  most  un- 
warering  trust  in  God.  "  He  giyeth  power  to  the  faint ;  and  to  them 
that  haye  no  might  he  increaseth  strength.  Eyen  the  youths  shall  faint 
and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall :  but  they  that  wait 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings 
aa  eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary ;  and  they  shall  walk  and  not 
'  faint.'* 

Another  source  of  disappointment  is  unfaithfulness.    There  was  no  lack 

of  power;  but  there  was  the  entire  failure  of  truth.     Solemn  engagements 

were  broken,  and  promises,  reiterated  again  and  again,  were  unscrupulously 
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left  unfulfilled.   In  few  cases  are  our  vexation  and  shame  under  disappoint- 
xnent  so  bitter  as  when  it  is  occasioned  by  treachery  and  falsehood.   In 
contrast  with  all  that  is  thus  false,  we  have  affirmed  the  unswerving  faith- 
fulness of  God.    "  The  truth  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever."   "  His  counsels 
of  old  are  faithfulness  and  truth."    He  "  cannot  lie."    "  All  the  promiae* 
of  God  are  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus."    Find  out,  then,  any  promise  of 
God,  whether  relating  to  this  life  or  the  life  to  come ;  let  its  fulfilment  be 
siirrounded  with  difficulties  ever  so  great — difficulties  which  seem  to  render 
it  all  but  impossible,  our  faith  may  still  rest  in  the   calmest  and  most 
undoubting  assurance  that  it  will  be  fulfilled,  since  that  declaration,  and 
numbers  like  it,  remain  uncancelled.   "  He  abideth  faithful,  he  cannot  deny 
Himself." 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  hope  may  be  disappointed,  and  that  is 
through  death.  "  Had  he  but  lived,"  it  has  often  been  said,  *'  I  shoold 
never  have  been  involved  in  such  a  desolation  as  this  1"  The  friend  on 
whom  the  man  relied  loved  him  sincerely,  and  he  was  able  to  do  that  which 
was  expected  of  him ;  and,  in  due  time,  had  he  been  spared,  he  would  hare 
done  it.  But  he  was  out  down  in  the  very  midst  of  his  plana  both  for  him- 
self and  others,  and  his  purposes  were  left  unaccomplished.  It  is  ocr 
crowning  encouragement  to  trust  in  God,  that  He  is  "  the  everlasting  God, 
who  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary."  "  The  eternal  God  "  ia  our  '*  refuge, 
and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms."  Friends  and  helpers  droop  and 
die.  The  time  must  come  when  father  and  mother — ^all  ia  whom  we  maj 
place  our  trust — will  forsake  us,  if  not  in  unfaithfulness^y  et  in  death ;  but  then 
the  Lord  will  **  take  up"  the  soul  that  trusts  Him,  and  sustain  and  gladda 
it  for  ever.  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man,  in  whom 
there  is  no  help.  His  breath  goeth  forth,  he  retumeth  to  his  earth ;  in  th&t 
very  day  his  thoughts  perish.  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob 
for  his  help,  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God :  which  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is  :  which  keepeth  truth  for  ever." 

**  He  loves  me,"  then,  the  Christian  may  say,  the  Spirit  itself  beamg 
witness  with  his  spirit  that  he  is  the  child  of  God,  "  His  power  is  bound- 
less, His  faithfulness  is  enduring  as  eternity,  and  He  cannot  die ;  then«  I 
shall  not  be  ashamed  nor  confounded,  world  without  end." 

Occasions  often  arise  in  life,  in  which  there  is  felt  the  need  of  a 
gracious  and  powerful  hand  to  guide  and  sustain  us ;  and  then  it  is  our 
wisdom  to  wait  on  God  in  humble  trust  and  with  fervent  prayer.  One 
instance  out  of  many  might  be  adduced  from  Scripture  to  show  that 
such  waiting  will  not  be  in  vain.  Jacob  had  just  left  his  father's  house, 
very  sad,  no  doubt,  as  he  thought  of  those  whom  he  so  dearly  loved,  and 
whom  he  might  never  see  again.  Night  drew  on,  and  worn-out  nature 
craved  repose.  He  took  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  and  slept ;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  his  slumbers,  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  wonderful  vision.  There  waa  a 
ladder,  with  its  foot  on  the  earth,  and  with  its  top  reaching  to  heaven,  and 
the  angels  of  God  were  ascending  and  descending  on  it.  Above  it  stood 
the  Lord,  proclaiming  Himself  to  be  the  God  of  his  fathers,  promising 
that  the  land  on  which  he  lay  should  be  his  and  his  seed's,  and  assuring 
him  that  he  would  keep  him  in  all  places  whither  he  might  go,  and 
bring  him  back  again  in  peace.  Deeply  impressed  and  afiected,  he  covx' 
milled  himself  to  the  guidance  of  God.    "  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  iriii 
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Ipep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  ^ive  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment 
to  pat  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace  ;  then  shall  the 
Lord  be  my  God."  Was  his  trust  rindicated,  or  was  he  ashamed  P  Had  he  to 
go  back,  as  many  a  poor  wanderer  has  returned  to  his  father's  house,  penni- 
ie59,  broken  in  health,  glad  to  hide  himself  in  obscurity,  because  his  bright 
dreams  had  all  yanishedP  Let  his  own  words,  spoken  when  a  trembling 
old  man,  looking  back  on  life,  now  nearly  done,  he  pronounced  his  blessing 
on  Ephraim  and  Manaaseh,  testify :  "  And  he  blessed  Joseph,  and  said, 
God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  that 
fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the  Angel  that  redeemed  me  from  all 
evil,  bless  the  lads."  So  with  joyous  trust  the  Christian  may  say,  "  Thou 
ftalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory." 

Troubles  may  befall  us,  for  the  right  endurance  of  which  our  utmost 

strength  will  be  powerless,  and  in  which  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  friends 

can  only  look  on  helplessly.    The  utmost  they  can  do  is  to  pity  tlie  poor 

crashed  sufferer,  and  eraye  for  him  the  help  of  God.    But  may  we,  in  such 

ft  time,  look  for  His  help  P    Blessed  be  His  name,  if  there  be  one  thing 

whieh  is  more  eapeeiaUy  plain  in  His  word,  it  is  this,  that  He  is  the  Helper 

of  the  downcast  and  the  sorrowful.    In  our  sorest  straits  we  are  encouraged 

to  wait  on  God :  **  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  I  wiU  deliver  thee." 

"Is any  afflicted,  let  him  pray."    "  Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  to  the 

tirone  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time 

of  need."    And  have  His  promises  of  help  in  trouble  been  fulfilled,  or 

We  those  who  relied  on  them  been  left  to  pine  in  disappointment  and 

ehameP    What   songs   of  deliverance  are  put  on  record  in  the  Book  of 

Psalma!    How  often  Paul  commemorates  God's  sustaining  and  comfort- 

iot^  meroy !    Wkat  myriads  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  pain  and  sorrow 

liave  found  that  their  day  was  according  to  their  strength,  and  that  the 

crace  of  Clirist  was  sufficient  for  them!     He  will  be  ever  nigh  to  heal 

the  broken  in  heart,  and  to  bind  up  aU  their  wounds. 

So  we  might  apply  the  assurance  that  God  will  never  fail  the  soul 
that  trusts  Him  to  everything  else  that  He  has  promised :  to  His  pro* 
i&iaei  of  grace  that  we  may  stand  fast  against  temptation ;  of  strength, 
vhen  heart  and  flesh  fail ;  and  of  a  life  in  heaven,  which  shall  never 
end.  fiespeeting  ail,  he  saySi  "  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for 
me." 

"Too  large  an  assuranee  that,"  we  can  imagine  some  one  saying, 
"^y,,even  from  the  Word  of  God  itself,  I  could  furnish  you  with 
many  instances  of  deep  and  most  withering  disappointment,  and  I  could 
^0  yon  hundreds  from  life.  There  must  have  been  thousands  of  good 
men  in  Israel,  even  in  the  time  of  her  greatest  degeneracyi  who  implored 
most  earnestly  the  removal  of  God's  chastisements — ^that  there  might  be 
no  locust,  nor  mildew,  nor  blight,  nor  invading  army,  nor  captivity.  And  yet 
^  came,  despite  their  prayers.  Do  you  think  that  none  of  those  men  of 
vW  Paul  writes  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
^^  of  whom  he  says  that  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  them,  prayed 
tbat  God  would  deliver  them  from  their  miseries  P  Yet  no  deliverance 
came.  Bo  not  good  people,  every  day,  seeing  some  great  black  cloud 
of  calamity  about  to  burst  upon  them,  lift  up  their  cry  that  it  may  pass 

awayV    And   yet  it  breaks   just   above   thorn,   and   scatters   all   their 
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pleasant  things  in  utter  rain.  At  this  very  hour,  there  are  hundreds  of 
God's  most  loying  children,  each  leaying  the  chamber  where  a  htubuid, 
a  wife,  a  parent,  a  child  lies  prostrated  bj  fatal  sickness,  and  seeking 
some  secret  place  to  pray  that  God  would  spare  the  precious  life ;  and  yet 
the  life  will  not  be  spared,  and  the  wife  will  be  left  a  widow,  and  her 
children  orphans.  How  do  you  reconcile  all  this  with  your  penossion 
"that  God  will  not  disappoint  His  people's  hopes?"  In  none  of  these 
cases,  we  reply,  did  God  promise  that  He  would  certainly  grant  the 
deliverance  which  was  sought ;  and  if  it  was  sought  aright,  it  was  with  tiie 
reserve,  "If  that  be  best  for  me  and  for  Thy  glory."  Martyrs  have  itill 
perished,  though  they  prayed.  What  then  P  The  Lord  was  nigh,  to  keep 
their  lips  from  faltering,  and  to  sustain  them  unto  the  end.  The  desolation 
of  worldly  fortune  and  bereavement  still  comes,  though  those  on  whom  they 
were  about  to  descend  prayed  that  they  might  not.  What  then?  The 
Spirit  the  Comforter  unfolded  in  all  their  glory  the  true  riches,  and  taught 
the  soul  to  rejoice  the  more  in  that  Friend  who  can  never  die.  Even  when 
everything  has  been  wrecked,  and  they  who  looked  on  expected  to  hear 
nothing  but  the  wail  of  despairing  sorrow,  there  have  fallen  on  their  ears, 
instead,  the  notes  of  a  song,  whose  exultant  triumph  could  be  exceeded 
only  by  the  songs  of  heaven.  There  have  been  myriads  so  tried,  who 
have  declared,  most  thankfully  and  joyously,  "  He  has  done  for  us  exceed- 
ing abundantly,  above  all  that  we  asked  or  thought." 
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It  is  a  curious  question  how  far  the  Exhibition  at  Paris  has  oontribated  to 
that  moderation  in  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  French  Gk>venimeDt 
which  promises  to  maintain  unbroken  the  peace  of  Europe  for,  at  any  rate, 
the  current  year.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  alteration  in  the  tone  of 
the  French  "  inspired  "  journals  since  the  vehement  language  of  Herrvon 
Bennigsen,  in  the  German  Parliament,  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  to 
persist  in  the  purchase  of  Luxemburg,  over  the  heads  of  the  Oermaa 
occupants,  was  to  challenge  the  whole  of  Germany,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
B&ltici  to  a  decisive  war.  Still,  we  must  suppose,  that  the  Emperor  foresaw 
the  contingency  when  he  made  the  demand ;  that  he  did  not  shrink  from 
placing  the  peace  of  Europe  in  deadly  peril  for  the  chance  of  gaining  lome 
petty  increase  of  territory,  to  soothe  French  "  susceptibilities,"  is  plain; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that,  when  the  decisive  moment  came,  he  shrank 
from  the  sacrifice  of  his  darling  scheme  on  the  bloody  altar  of  Moloch,  and 
set  before  himself  the  vision  of  a  peaceful  congress  of  sovereigns  in  his 
**  World's  Exhibition  "  as  a  fairer  spectacle,  more  soothing  to  his  wounded 
vanity,  and  more  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  French  people*  than  the 
most  brilliant  battle  which  he  might  hope  to  win  at  the  month  of  the 
Prussian  guns.  If  this  be  so,  and  there  is  a  real  likelihood  about  it,  the 
Exposition  has  already  done  its  work.  But  this  is  only  a  part,  or  a  pac- 
ing aspect  of  a  wider  question  on  which  much  scepticism  at  this  mament 
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prerailfl  in  Earope.  We  oanaot  help  asking  oarselves,  Hare  these  vast 
expositions  of  the  prodaots  of  human  indostrj  the  smallest  fraction  of  use 
ia  them,  in  developing  the  lore  of  peace,  and  making  men  execrate  the 
horrors  and  devastations  of  war  P  Haye  thej  done  anything,  or  are  they 
likely  to  do  anything  towards  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  reign  of 
peace  and  goodwill  among  men  P 

Those  who  can  look  back  on  the  Exposition  of  1851  will  remember  well 
the  fair  dream  of  a  new  age  of  peacefol  industry  and  progress  which  floated 
before  the  imagination  not  of  its  founders  only,  but  of  all  who  looked  upon 
the  scene,  which  was  more  like  the  work  of  an  enchanter's  wand  than 
anything  which  we  are  likely  again  to  look  upon  in  this  world.  Nothing 
like  it  had  ever  been  before — there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since— there 
will  be  nothing  like  it  again.  All  other  Expositions  hare  been  vast  basaars ; 
the  main  eye  to  business,  which  prompted  them,  has  been  apparent  through 
all  their  structure  and  arrangement.  The  first  had  something  of  the 
beaaty  and  sanctity  of  a  temple  pervading  it ;  strong,  wise  men  were  not 
ashamed  to  confess  to  a  deep  and  sacred  emotion  when  they  entered  it.  It 
wag  no  mere  sentiment  of  wonder  which  overmastered  them;  the  most 
thoaghtful  people  in  Europe  believed  that  a  new  day  of  hope  was  dawning 
for  the  world ;  that  the  fairest  visions  of  the  seers  who  have  kept  the  hope 
ofhunanity  alive,  in  all  ages,  by  their  pictures  of  the  good  time  coming, 
were  at  length  to  be  realised,  and  that  some  fruit  of  the  angelic  benediction. 
vjiieh  fell  like  balm  on  the  world  at  the  Advent,  would  at  length  become 
the  blessed  possession  of  mankind.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  this 
congress  of  men  of  all  classes  and  nations  for  brotherly  fellowship,  and 
beautiful  as  new,  and  it  kindled  a  great  hope,  which  three  bloody  and 
terrible  wars  have  since  done  their  best  to  destroy. 

The  apostles  of  free  trade  no  doubt  laid  down  the  doctrine  too  broadly, 
that  the  best  security  for  peace  was  to  be  found  in  the  interests  which 
grow  out  of  successful  trade;  and  they  prophesied  too  hastily  that  the 
immense  development  of  commerce  which  followed  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  of  commercial  freedom  in  the  first  trading  community  in  the 
world  would  render  next  to  impossible  the  outbreak  of  ambitious  or 
"sentimental"  wars.  Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  then,  and 
Sebaatopol,  Solferino,  and  Sadowa  have  written  blood-red  lines  on  the 
page  of  history.  At  this  moment,  though  we  have  had  five  expositions  in 
which  commerce  has  celebrated  her  victories  and  won  her  laurels,  there  are 
3,000,000  of  men  in  Europe  armed  and  drilled  for  mutual  slaughter ;  the 
population  is  kept  stagnant,  if  not  retrograde  in  the  proudest  and  strongest 
European  state  by  the  exigencies  of  the  conscription ;  and,  splendid  as  have 
been  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  industry,  incomparably  the  most  Wonderful 
pn>daets  in  each  of  the  exhibitions  have  been  weapons  of  destruction,  so 
that  men  have  been  driven  to  ask,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  is  the  Queen  of  all 
the  Industrial  Arts  the  art  of  slaughtering  men  P 

There  is  grave  reason  for  the  question.  One  cannot  take  up  a  newspaper 
now  without  finding  some  space  devoted  to  new  triumphs  of  the  arts 
of  deatroction;  and  it  is  said  that  the  victor  of  Solferino,  who  shuddered  as 
1^  eye  ranged  over  twelve  miles  of  slain  on  that  most  terrible  of  battle- 
fields, on  witnessing  the  other  day  some  "  brilliant  practice  "  with  the  new 
pfte  which  he  haa  adopted  to  rival  the  needle-gun,  could  not  repress  the 
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exclamation,  "  It  is  not  war,  it  ia  maaaacre.*'  What,  then,  haa  free  trade 
done  for  na  and  for  mankind  P  may  well  be  asked.  What  horror  of  war  has 
it  mitigated?  What  threatened  strife  has  the  consideration  of  peaceful 
interests  ayerted  P  What  court  of  appeal  has  it  founded  for  the  settlement 
of  national  controTcrsies  P  Alas !  the  answer  must  be  a  sad  one.  Judginfc 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  progress  haa  been  in  the 
frequency,  the  scale,  and  the  destractiveness  of  wars. 

And  yet  the  free  trade  leaders  were  right  fundamentally  in  their  dootrinn 
and  their  prophecies,  though  both  needed  to.  be  transposed  into  a  higker 
key.  The  influences  which  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  at  work 
mightily,  weaying  bands  of  mutual  interest — ^and  the  interest  which  the 
mutual  ministries  of  commerce  deyelop  is  no  ignoble  thing — between 
nation  and  nation,  class  and  class,  man  and  man,  and  of  which  these  grand 
industrial  Expositions  are  the  yisible  fruits,  haye  been  quietly  laying  tiie 
foundations  of  a  reign  of  peace  something  deeper  in  men  than  the  senie 
of  their  worldly  interests,  in  which  the  question  of  interest  is  not  excluded, 
but  is  relegated  to  its  proper  place,  is  duly  welded  in  with  oonyietionR, 
sympathies,  affections,  duties,  habits  of  intercourse  and  seryice,  and  all  the 
moral  elements  which  combine  with  interest  in  constituting  the  charm  and 
the  power  of  all  the  higher  relationships  of  life. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  the  last  few  years  haye  proyed  deoiuyely  thit 
the  question  "Does  it  pay  P"  is  by  no  means  the  critical  question  in  dete^ 
mining  the  most  important  moyements  of  nations  or  of  men.  This  was  the 
bald  form  in  which  it  used  to  be  urged  on  us  at  the  commencement  of  irh«t 
may  be  called  the  commercial  era  of  ciyilization.  We  were  assured  thit 
men  and  nations  were  getting  wise — canny,  we  should  rather  say — ^and  thtt 
when  they  looked  at  the  balance-sheet  of  their  trade  they  would  come  to 
the  sensible  conclusion  that  it  was  too  precious  a  thing  to  be  giyen  np  for 
the  pleasure  of  deyastating  each  other's  corn-fields  and  cutting  each  other'i 
throats.  Well,  recent  experience  has  conyinced  us  that,  put  in  this  bare, 
bald  form,  the  balance*sheet  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Men  refuse  still,  u 
they  eyer  haye  refused  on  a  large  scale,  to  treat  money  profit  and  Ices  as  the 
eupreme  earthly  consideration  with  which  they  haye  to  do.  They  hsre 
gone  on  enormously  increasing  the  cost  of  their  war  material,  so  that 
A  single  shell  in  these  days  costs  far  more  than  a  whole  broadside  a  genera- 
tion ago.  The  expense  of  a  great  war  has  become  so  tremendous  thtt  it 
appears  blankly  impossible  for  a  great  nation  to  sustain  it  for  more  than  a 
single  campaign,  and  yet  men  haye  been  as  ready  to  plunge  into  great  wars 
as  eyer  for  points  of  honour  or  policy,  or  the  general  interests  of  mankind. 
Ko  thought  of  the  cost  has  paralyzed  the  action  of  nations  at  the  critical 
moment ;  nor  has  the  yision  of  national  bankruptcy,  as  far  as  we  can  ace, 
been  the  determining  consideration  in  the  limitation  of  recent  wars.  The 
naked  proposition  that  mere  money  interest  is  sufficient  to  teach  wisdom 
and  self-control  to  nations  has  been  signally  disproyed,  and  neyer  more 
signally  than  during  the  laat  twenty  years,  when  the  balance-sheet  rieir  of 
the  question  has  been  made  so  indisputably  plain  that  the  nation  whieh 
runs  may  read.  Perhaps  there  has  been  more  of  the  ideal  element  in  the 
wars  of  the  last  twenty  years  than  in  any  recorded  in  history  since  the 
crusades ;  and  Europe  has  just  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  peril  of  a 
tremendous  conflict,  the  whole  justification  of  which  lay  in  a  bit  of  territory 
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wMcL  aobodj  eared  about,  and  "  susceptibilitieB  "  which  all  impartial  specta* 
tors  regarded  with  aomething  like  a  contemptuous  smile.  No ;  we  are  still, 
and  let  us  thank  heaven  for  it,  far  from  the  day  when  the  great  moyements 
of  men  and  of  nations  can  be  calculated  like  the  columns  of  a  ledger* 
Man  ftill  wants  other  and  stronger  powers  to  move  his  great  actions  than 
those  whose  equiyalents  can  be  expressed  in  gold. 

Bat  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  if  it  is  palpably  for  men's  best  interesta 
to  be  friendly,  if  they  need  each  other's  good  offices,  and  can  promote  each 
other's  welfare,  peaceful  and  brotherly  relations  will  grow  up  between  them  in 
time.  It  is  not  simply  that  commerce  enriches  both  parties,  and  ia  too  good 
a  thing  to  be  spoiled.  If  that  were  all,  the  strongest  bands  that  interest 
could  weave  would  be  but  as  the  withes  of  Samson,  when  the  hot  blood  of 
paasion  was  surging  in  the  Toina ;  and  men  would  be  fraternizing  in  palaces 
of  industry  one  dayi  and  the  next  flying  madly  at  each  other's  throats* 
But  oommeroe  means  much  more  than  interchange  of  commodities.  And 
this  is  an  aspect  of  the  matter  which  is  too  much  kept  out  of  sight.  Com- 
merce implies  intercourse,  trust,  and  knowledge  of  each  other's  habits  and 
modes  of  life ;  something  like  personal  friendship  springs  up  in  time  between 
those  who  have  long  been  consulting  each  other's  interests  in  oaring  for 
their  own,  and  by  degrees  the  feeling  establishes  itself  that  peace  and  good. 
\^\  and  not  enmity  and  strife,  ia  the  natural  normal  condition  of  the  rela- 
tiou  of  mankind.  A  regular  order  of  intercourse  gets  established  between 
coQniries  whioh  have  large  commercial  transactions  with  each  other,  the 
istermption  of  which  would  cause  a  rude  and  disastrous  shock ;  and  a 
thousand  tender  filaments  of  thought,  feeling,  sympathy  get  intertwined, 
vhich  cause  a  aharp  pang  if  rudely  broken  by  the  shock  of  battle,  and  left 
trailing  in  the  blood-stained  dust.  The  central  core  of  interest  gets  woven 
round  it  a  network  of  stronger  and  nobler  bands,  which  hold  men  and 
peoples  together  in  a  true  fraternity,  and  war  between  civilized  nations  gets 
more  and  more  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  fratricidal  strife.  We  are 
mach  miataken  if  some  deep  convictions  of  this  complexion  are  not 
beginning  to  form  themselves  in  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  leading 
European  peoples,  beneath  all  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  these  last 
jean.  The  Commercial  Congress  of  Europe,  nay,  of  the  world,  which 
met  in  London,  in  1861,  has  lent  some  strong  convictions  to  the  Congresses 
which  have  met  from  time  to  time  to  consider  the  menacing  omens  in  the 
political  sky.  Slowly,  quietly,  but  surely  the  conviction  has  been  rooting 
itself,  that  it  ia  a  foolish  thing,  a  shameful  things  a  wicked  thing  for 
civilized  nations,  save  in  the  last  dire  extremity,  to  appeal  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  aword.  It  has  tinged  the  ideas  and  moulded  the  decisions 
of  diplomatiata  when  they  were  least  conscious  of  its  influence ;  and 
recently,  in  the  last  instance,  it  has  forbidden  for  very  shame  the  out- 
break of  a  deaperate  Franco* German  war.  The  war  may  yet  come,  the 
omeas  are  not  propitious ;  but  it  must  be  about  some  graver  question  than 
Luxemburg,  or  a  point  of  barren  honour,  or  the  combatants  will  never  be 
&ble  to  face  the  European  public  with  their  plea.  Thus  much  has  been 
gained  at  any  rate,  there  must  be  some  cause  of  confessed  gravity  esta- 
blished before  civilized  nations  will  dare  to  outrage  the  opinion  of  Europe 
by  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 

The  progress  in  this  direction  seems  as  yet  to  be  but  partial  and  obscure. 
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Bat  interconrse,  wHicli  is  the  Tery  life-blood  of  commerce,  makes  men 
disoorer  that  they  are  made  to  love  each  other,  and  help  each  other.  It  U 
a  discovery,  not  an  inTcntion — a  discovery  of  that  which  God  has  ordamed, 
and  which  the  intercourse  of  peoples  brings  to  light.  It  does  not  grow  ont 
of  their  commerce,  their  commerce  simply  reveals  it ;  and  it  is  on  tliii,  the 
Divine  ordinance  of  human  brotherhood,  and  not  on  interests  or  erea 
sympathies,  that  the  reign  of  peace  and  good-will  ultimately  rests.  We 
cannot  question  that  the  opportunities  of  intercourse  and  fellowship  which 
are  afforded  by  these  great  world  gatherings  are  fruitful  of  iar  la^r  lod 
more  blessed  things  than  increased  "  returns ;"  and  as  little  do  we  doubt 
that  the  operation  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  planned,  and  Mr.  Cobden  consummated,  has  lent  emphasis  a&d 
heartiness  to  the  appreciation  of  Lord  Stanley's  successful  efforts  in  the 
last  Conference,  which  has  found  such  eloquent  expression  in  the  leading 
organs  of  opinion  in  France.  May  the  peace  thus  joyfully  welcomed  long 
endure. 


(JExtract* 

U13LY  8EBKINO  HBB  80K. 

"  Hapft  mother !  whom  we  expect  to  see,  regardless  of  all  forms,  and  of 
any  presence,  rush  forward,  under  the  impulses  of  affection,  to  throw  her 
arms  around  her  child,  and  cover  him  with  impassioned  kisses.  But  what 
strangely  constituted  creatures  we  are !  We  swing  of  a  sudden,  like  i 
pendulum,  from  one  state  of  feeling  to  another,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  rei; 
opposite ;  as  I  once  happened  to  see  illustrated  by  a  mother  who  had  dared 
and  done  a  noble  deed.  Our  horses,  suddenly  turning  a  comer,  were  going 
down  at  full  gallop  on  a  child  that  sat,  heedless  of  danger,  right  in  their 
path.  To  rein  them  in  was  impossible.  Its  death  seemed  inevitable,  ud 
we  sat  transfixed  with  horror  to  see  it  trodden  beneath  their  hoofs,  crashed 
below  the  wheels.  At  that  fearful  moment,  a  woman,  stooping  like  a  havk 
on  its  prey,  darted  from  a  doorway  across  the  road,  and,  with  the  hot  breath 
of  our  horses  on  her  pallid  cheek,  plucked  her  infant  from  among  their  feet. 
It  was  bravely  done.  But  what  a  strange  revulsion  of  feeling  succeeded 
her  mortal  fright !  She  did  not,  as  we  expected,  clasp  the  child  to  her 
beating  bosom,  cover  it  with  kisses,  or  drop  on  her  knees  to  give  thanks  to 
Gt)d  for  her  own  and  its  hairbreadth  escape.  The  feeling  of  terror  suddenly 
gave  place  to  a  violent  burst  of  anger ;  and,  resenting  the  alarm  the  child 
had  given  her,  she  gave  it  a  sound,  sharp  beating.  In  this  incident,  we 
found  a  key  to  explain  what  had  always  seemed  the  strange  conduct  of 
Jesus'  mother  on  finding  her  son,  and  also  what  we  have  ever  since  regarded 
as  one  of  the  many  indirect  evidences,  but  of  all  the  most  satisfactory,  of  the 
truth  of  Scripture.  In  the  hands  of  a  novelist,  for  example,  the  part  Maxj 
acted  would  have  assumed  a  quite  different  character.  What  a  pathetic  scene 
we  should  have  had  1  The  mother  in  transports  of  gratitude,  throwing  he^ 
self  on  her  knees,  and  rising  in  transports  of  joy  to  throw  herself  on  the 
neck  of  her  child,  and  cry,  as  she  clasped  him  to  her  beating  bosom, '  Mr 
son  that  was  dead  is  alive  again,  that  was  lost  is  found ! '  Far  more  true  to 
nature,  as  I  saw  her  on  her  trial,  the  Evangelist  shows  us  Maiy  acting 
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fiiioiher  part,  displaying  no  Biich  dramatic  pathos.  In  her,  as  in  that  other 
mother,  anger,  or  a  feeling  akin  to  it,  seems  suddenly  sncceeded  to  terror ; 
and  going  np  to  Jesus,  not  to  fall  on  His  neck  and  kiss  Him,  but  to  com- 
plain of  the  fright  He  has  given  her,  with,  I  cannot  help  fancying,  dis- 
pleasure in  her  look,  and  harshness  in  her  tones,  she  addresses  Him, 
»ying,  'Son,  why  hast  Thou  thus  dealt  with  usP  Behold,  Thy  father 
aad  I  have  sought  Thee  sorrowing.'  A  short  question  this.  In  reply, 
Jesus,  with  mingled  looks  of  lore  and  dignity,  turns  to  Mary,  and,  fixing 
on  her  those  eyes  which  penetrated  others'  thoughts,  but  had  often 
strange,  deep,  mysteriou»  meanings  of  their  own.  He  gently  remonstrates, 
nying,  'How  is  it  that  ye  sought  MeP  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
aboat  My  Father^ 9  business  ? '  Though  not  intended  on  her  son's  part, 
Mary  may  possibly  hare  felt  in  this  reply  the  sharp  edge  of  a  rebuke.  No 
vonder,  at  least,  that  on  receiring  such  an  answer  from  the  lips  of  such  a 
chOd,  for  Jeaua  was  then  but  twelye  years  old,  she  was  struck  with  it, 
pondered  it,  tried  to  sound  its  depths,  and,  waiting  for  further  light  on 
ita  mysterious  meanings,  kept  it  iu  her  heart.  So  may  we  keep  it  in 
om;  not,  however,  as  a  mystery,  but  a  truth,  signally  illustrated  and 
f%  explained  by  the  consecration  of  Christ's  labours,  and  life,  and 
death,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men.  This  was  His 
Fither's  business.  And  in  dedicating  His  life  to  such  lofty  purposes, 
Jhqm  supplies  us  with  a  model  on  which  to  fashion  our  own." — J^Vom  Dr, 
Gtikries  new  work,  entitled  "  Our  Fathers  Business," 


THE  INNEE  LIFE. 
I. 
"  O  HXABT,  impervious  as  a  stone, 
To  aU  a  Saviour's  tender  love ; 
His  light  is  shining  from  above. 
To  thee  His  voice,  with  pleading  tone, 

"  Comes  breathing  words  of  kindest  speech. 
And  saying : — '  Have  I  shed  in  vain 
My  blood  to  save  thy  soul  from  stain  P 
In  vain  have  stretched  my  hand  to  reach 

"  'And  pluck  thee  from  the  jaws  of  doomP 

And  art  thou  still  so  bent  on  death, 

So  snared  by  all  the  tempter  saith. 

Thou  wilt  not  give  thy  Saviour  room  P' 

*'  Attend  the  kindly  sound,  and  wake ! 
Wake  from  thy  false  and  fatal  dream  I 
Unbar  thy  doors,  and  let  the  stream 
Of  living  light  pass  in,  and  break, 

"  Break  up  the  douds  that  shroud  the  soul 
From  all  her  sense  of  heavenly  thingSi 
Unlock  thy  being's  deeper  springs. 
And  Gh)d-ward  let  their  waters  roll." 


« 
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11. 

"  My  heart  replies,  *  I  fain  would  gire 
To  Him,  by  right  my  Sovereign  Lord, 
My  love,  and  yielding  at  His  word, 
To  Him  alone  in  all  things  live. 

'' '  Bat  that  I  would  I  cannot  do* 

For  still  as  days  and  years  revolve, 
I  but  resolve  and  re-resolve. 
With  purpose  unto  deed  untrue. 

'  I  long  to  rise  and  break  away 
From  these  compelling  powers  of  ill ; 
Their  influence,  stronger  than  my  will. 

For  ever  leads  my  soul  astray. 

'  I  follow,  while  I  loathe,  the  spell 
That  draws  me  down  the  deep  abyss  ; 
I  long  to  scale  Heaven's  heights  of  bliss. 

Yet  still  descend  the  path  to  hell. 

> 

" '  Oh,  not  in  me  it  lies  to  kill 

The  demon  to  whose  yoke  I  bow ; 
Thou  caster  out  of  devils,  Thou 
Alone  canst  work  the  miracle/  " 

These  lines  are  extracted  from  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Inner  Life"  bj 
W.  T.  Matsok,  which  has  received  high  ooinmendation  in  many  quarters. 


u 


(Bttx  ©ett8.* 

Whe5  a  book  of  real  mark  and  power  takes  somewhat  debatable  ground, 
it  is  sure  to  call  forth  a  number  of  rejoinders,  which  question  its  posi- 
tions, or  suggest  some  modification  of  its  conclusions.  These  rejoinders, 
in  the  quality  of  their  thought,  too  often  present  a  woeful  contrast  to  the 
original  work.  They  clearly  enough  point  out  its  blemishes,  defects, 
doubtful  premises,  and  many  real  faults ;  but  yet  do  not  themselves  displiy 
a  tithe  of  its  freshness  and  power. 

Now,  perhaps,  there  is  no  modern  treatise  which  has  provoked  so  madi 
discussion  and  animadversion  as  "  £cce  Homo. "  Speeches,  articles,  sermons, 
books  have  referred  to  it,  and,  for  the  most  part,  have  spoken  in  terms  of 
warm  praise  or  of  unqualified  condemnation;  a  very  few  have  shown 
thoughtful  discrimination.  Yet  none  of  these  productions  have  approached 
that  remarkable  work  in  suggestiveness  and  beauty,  even  when  ^y  hare 
taken  wider  ground,  and  have  more  fully  grasped  the  whole  truth.  If  an 
exception  can  be  made  to  this  remark,  it  must  be  made  in  reference  to  tlie 
book  at  the  head  of  the  present  notice.  It  is  written  in  a  rich,  forcible,  and 
glowing  style,  it  abounds  with  vigorous,  striking  thoughts,  it  displays  a  great 
deal  of  independent  power,  it  takes  much  surer  and  more  satisfactory  ground 

^  *'  Ecce  Deus :  Essays  on  the  life  and  Doctrine  of  Jeans  Christ,  with  Contro- 
versial Notes  on  Ecce  Homo.*'    (S.  and  T.  Clark.) 
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than  it«  great  riral,  and,  though  it  has  not  the  same  Bnstained  grace  and 
purity  o(  diction,  it  presents  eren  more  numerous  passages  which  are  of 
weight  and  value  when  detached  from  their  context.    The  author  is  careful 
to  saj,  " '  £cce  Deus '  is  not  a  reply  to  '  Ecce  Homo.'    It  claims  to  be  an  ex- 
amination of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christi  conducted  on  independent 
ground.*'    This  may  be  true  in  a  sense,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  "  Ecce 
i)eus  "  without  feeling  that  the  writer  is  always  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
"  Ecce  Homo/'  and,  when  not  formally  praising  or  attacking  it,  is  yet  really 
expressing  his  acquiescence  or  dissent.   Indeed,  the  account  which  he  giyes 
of  the  origin  of  his  book  will  confirm  this  remark,  and,  moreover,  will 
convey  to  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  its  object  and  drift.   "  A  careful  con- 
sideration," he  says,  "of  the  various  points  raised  in  'Ecce  Homo '  induced 
the  present  writer  to  undertake  a  re-survey  of  the  Life  and  Doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ.    He  found,  however,  that  he  could  not  occupy  the  stand-point 
from  which  'Ecce  Homo'  had  been  written  without,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
i^Tioring  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  thus  putting  himself  into  a 
false  relation  to  all  subsequent  facts  in  Christian  history.    The  following 
p^es  will  show  that  in  several  points  the  writer  finds  himself  in  perfect 
coincidence  with  the  author  of  *  Ecce  Homo  ;*  and  he  ventures  to  believe 
tliat  on  those  points  upon  which  the  differences  are  irreconcilable,  he  has  not 
been  betrayed  into  a  tone  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
heti  genius  and  the  frankest  candour.    In  the  following  pages  the  writer 
ppxreeds  upon  four  convictions : — 

"  First :  That  it  is  not  merely  difficult,  but  absolutely  impossible,  rightly 
to  surrey  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ  without  distinctly  acknow- 
ledging the  unprecedented  conditions  under  which  Jesus  Christ  became 
iricamate. 

**  Second  :  That  those  conditions  can  alone  account  for,  and  are  essential 
to,  a  true  interpretation  of  the  entire  doctrine  and  phenomena  associated  with 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*^  Third :  That  those  conditions,  and  the  whole  course  which  they  inaugu- 
rated (the  miraculous  conception,  the  doctrine,  the  miracle,  the  death  and 
the  resurrection),  constitute  a  unify,  which  necessitates  the  conclusion  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  God  incarnate.    And — 

"  Fourth :  That  the  author  of '  Ecce  Homo  *  having  overlooked  or  ignored 
those  conditions,  has  worked  from  a  wrong  centre,  and  reached  several 
sophistical  and  untenable  conclusions." 

These  points  the  author  has  ably  sustained  in  eighteen  chapters,  and  has 
added  a  nineteenth  chapter  of  avowedly  "  controversial  notes  on  '  Ecce 
Homo.* "  They  are  well  worth  studying,  and  we  cordially  commend  them  to 
our  readers.  We  do  not  endorse  aU  the  writer's  objections ;  we  take 
exception  to  some  of  his  own  opinions  ;  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  bitter 
spirit  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  sect  Churches,"  or  the  aversion  which  he  shows 
to  doctrinal  beliefs  ;  we  do  not  approve  of  a  certain  tone  of  dogmatic  self- 
satisfaction  which  he  sometimes  allows  to  crop  out ;  we  should  not  pro- 
nounce him  faultless  in  matters  of  taste,  but  we  can  speak  in  strong  terms 
of  the  thoughtfulnesB,  vigour,  suggestiveness,  and  helpfulness  of  the  treatise 

as  a  whole,  and  we  can  promise  those  who  take  it  up  that  they  will  neither 

feel  weary  in  its  perusal,  nor  lay  it  down  without  finding  that  they  have 

hecu  strengthened  and  established  in  their  faith. 
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DocTOB  SoBBBTS  is  Well  and  farotirably  known,  in  literary  circles,  by  liis 
work  entitled,  "DiscussionB  on  the  Gospels,"  which  displays  extensiye 
reading,  the  habit  of  acute  investigation,  and  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  more  recondite  points  of  critical  inquiry  upon  the  stractnre 
and  language  of  the  New  Testament.  The  present  rolume,  far  from 
diminishing  his  well-earned  reputation,  is  calculated  to  increase  his  dtims 
to  public  notice,  because  to  the  ability  of  the  scholar,  is  added  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  efficient  preacher.  Discourses  upon  the  life  and  laboon  of 
St.  Paul  are  happily  increasing  upon  us.  A  considerable  impulse  to  this 
line  of  study,  was  given  by  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Binney  on  St.  Paul,  at  the 
Weigh-house  several  years  ago ;  since  condensed  into  asmaU  volume— onlj 
too  small — ^but  of  rich  suggestive  value.  Dr.  Boberts  is  a  worthy  labourer 
in  the  same  well-tilled  field.  The  writings  of  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
Lewin,  more  recently  accessible,  are  well  known. 

No  apology  could  be  needful,  on  the  doctor's  part,  for  another  book  on 
St.  Paul.  A  thousand  buckets  may  be  let  down  into  so  exhaustless  a  well 
without  impairing  the  supply.  Many  sketches  have  been  given  of  the  lires 
of  such  men  as  Bacon,  Newton,  and  others,  but  there  is  room  for  more. 
The  characteristics  of  Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  are  well  known, 
but  no  real  assistance  to  our  intellectual  appreciation  of  their  immortal 
minds  could  be  voted  superfluousi  out  of  the  regions  of  BoBOtia.  Sveiy 
thoughtful  reader  knows  that  it  requires  genius  to  estimate  genius ;  and  to 
detect  the  hidden  beauties  of  great  writers  is  no  inferior  task.  In  the 
works  of  nature  the  chief  attractions,  doubtless,  are  those  that  at  once  fix 
all  eyes,  and  enchant  all  hearts,  as  in  the  grandeur  of  the  thunderstorm,  the 
arc  of  the  rainbow,  or  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean.  But  we  are  nerer 
weary  of  the  offices  of  the  scientific  man,  who  skilfully  analyzes  the  sonites 
of  our  pleasurable  emotion  relative  to  these  phenomena.  In  all  works  of 
origrinal  greatness,  whether  literary  or  artistic,  there  are  countless  retiring 
and  less  obvious  charms,  which  escape  the  notice  of  the  superficial,  and 
only  give  out  their  richer  graces  to  the  eye  of  studious  and  admiring  con- 
templation. How  much  more  this  must  be  the  case  in  Uie  writings  which 
claim  a  Divine  origin,  or  in  the  history  of  so  wonderful  a  man  as  St.  Paul,  it 
is  needless  to  say. 

This  volume  contains  fifteen  sermons,  and  seems  a  kind  of  biography  of 
Paul,  who  is  brought  before  us  as  a  persecutor,  a  convert,  a  missionary*  a 
theologian,  and  a  martyr,  but  the  au^or  blends  various  particulars  besides, 
being  able  to  expand  or  contract  his  subjects  at  pleasure ;  and  having  re- 
cently visited  the  principal  scenes  traversed  by  the  Apostle,  he  sometimes 
takes  a  fitting  occasion  to  diverge  widely.  We  much  admire  many  of  the 
brief  sketches  and  outlines  which  he  furnishes  of  parts  of  the  Apostolic 
writings,  particularly  his  faithful  exhibition  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  to  usefulness. 

A  second  volume,  upon  some  other  portions  of  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles 

«  «The  life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul  practically  Considered  and  Appfa'ed.'    By 
Alxxakdxb  Robxbts,  D.D.    (Loudon :  Blackwood  and  Ca) 
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to  the  Bomans,  the  Corinthiaiia,  and  the  Hebrews,  would  be  deemed  a 
welcome  contribution  to  our  pulpit  literature.  We  include  the  Hebrews, 
though  the  doctor  does  not  distinctly  assert  its  Pauline  authorship.  Yet,  as 
he  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  *'  under  Paul's  eye/'  this  attests  its 
Dime  authority,  and  will  give  him  "ample  scope,  and  rerge  enough." 
Upon  that  '<  vexed  question  "  we  enter  not,  except  to  say  that  while  we 
wholly  dissent  from  Luther's  view,  that  it  was  written  by  ApoUos,  we 
equally  demur  to  Dr.  Boberts'  theory  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Luke ;  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  ApoUos  was  a  Greek,  and  St.  Luke  has  always  been 
coQBidered  as  a  Gentile  and  of  Grecian  origin.  Neither  of  them,  therefore, 
codd  have  been  suffieiently  rersant  in  the  special  theology  of  the  Jewish 
chareh  to  hare  been  the  author  of  that  remarkable  production.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  was  steeped  in 
Judaiam  to  the  lips — "  A  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  which  Paul  was,  and 
Lake  was  not,  into  which  very  peculiar  Hebraistic  element  no  Greek  could 
p«33sibly  have  transformed  himself,  whether  "  under  the  eye  of  St.  Paul,"  or 
th^it  of  any  one  else ;  and  Divine  inspiration  is  wont  to  use  the  most  appro- 
priate instruments.  If,  as  the  doctor  thinks,  there  are  few  traces  of 
^t,  Paul's  style,  in  which  opinion  other  scholars  differ  from  him,  we  venture 
to  think  that  there  are  stiU  fewer  resemblances  to  the  full  and  flowing 
bimtiye  style  of  St  Luke,  who  might  be  almost  deemed  the  Xenophon  of 
tlie  New  Testament.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  thankfully  receive 
aov  annotations  on  the  Hebrews,  or  any  other  Epistle,  from  the  pen  of  the 
at>le  and  accomplished  writer  of  "  The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul ;"  a 
Tolume  which  we  cordially  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  for  its 
['£^,  its  fervid  eloquence,  and  its  practical  wisdom. 
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Idokiries,  Old  and  New ;  their  Came  and  Cure.    By  J.  B.  Brown, 
B.A.    (London  :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.) 

Mudwn  and  iU  Related  Dogmas.    By  the  Eev.  E.  Mellor,  M.A. 
(London :  Snow.) 

Nonoonformists  are  taking  their  full  share  in  the  controversy  produced 
K^  the  revival  of  rituidism.  We  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing 
Te^  able  books  on  the  subject,  written  by  well-known  Congregationalists  ; 
&na  noir  two  new  ones  lie  before  us-- each  in  its  own  way  distinguished  by 
^^?.  g^^&t  excellence,  and  we  only  regret  that  our  former  treatment  of 
publications  of  this  kind,  and  the  crowded  state  of  our  colunms,  prevent  us 
trom  doing  more  than  just  indicate  the  characteristics,  and  commend  the 
Q>mt8  of  these  two  volumes.  With  satisfaction  we  announce  them  to  our 
f^en,  after  reading  them  ourselves  with  great  interest  and  instruction. 

^Ir.  Brown  alludes  to  the  right  claimed  by  some  Nonconformists  to 
(ri^a^e  in  the  discussion,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  after  all,  as  English- 
men, members  of  the  English  Establishment.  He  says,  '*  I  claim  no  such 
^embenhip,  and  if  I  speak  it  is  on  other  grounds.  The  Anglican  Church 
'^  but  a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  of  which  I  do  claim  to  be  a  member, 
and  our  interests  are  one — ^the  interests  of  truth."  This  view  we  adopt,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  our  friend  placing  his  foot  on  such  a  sure  foundation  as 
ue  rises  to  take  part  in  the  great  inc^uiry  as  to  whence  these  ritualistic 
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errors  arise — whither  they  lead — ^and  in  what  they  essentially  coniist 
Mr.  Brown's  handling  of  his  theme  throughout  is  after  the  £uhion  not  of 
an  excited  polemic  ughting  a  battle,  but  a  calm,  philosophical,  Christiaa 
inquirer,  diring  down  deep  into  the  causes  of  things — going  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  Kitualism  he  shows  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  a  principle 
of  idolatry — the  idolatry  of  the  priest — the  idolatry  of  the  Sacrament— and 
the  idolatry  of  the  Word — by  which  he  means  mere  dogma.  With  ill  this 
idolatry  he  contrasts  the  "  living  way  "  of  the  GrospeL  The  lecture  on  Ac 
"  Spiritual  Freedom  of  Judaism  "  is  original  and  ingenious,  and  cuts  swtj 
altogether  the  ground  from  under  the  ritualist's  feet,  while  appealing  to  it, 
as  they  are  wont  to  do,  in  support  of  their  elaborate  ceremonial  obserranoei. 
Thoughtful  men  who  read  this  yery  tJioughtful  book  cannot  but  derire 
advantage  firom  its  pages  in  other  ways  than  the  single  one  relating  to  the 
controyersy  which  has  given  rise  to  its  publication. 

Mr.  Meuor's  "  Hituansm  "  is  as  characteristic  of  the  intellectual  bias  of 
the  author  as  Mr.  Brown's  "  Idolatries."  It  is  dogmatic,  argumentatire, 
logicill — ^running  down  like  a  railway  train,  with  merciless  and  inexonbl« 
decision,  all  opposition  which  comes  in  its  way.  Its  aim  is  to  carry  conric- 
tion  home,  and  this  it  does.  It  attacks  and  demolishes  in  successire 
chapters  the  ideas  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  a  priesthood,  and  that  it  is 
founded  upon  Apostolical  succession ;  and  also  the  ideas  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration ;  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  of  auricular  confession,  and 
of  priestly  absolution.  The  meaning  of  Scripture  is  carefully  analysed  and 
applied,  tne  errors  of  the  Bitualists  are  laid  bare,  the  admissions  and  contn- 
dictions  of  Episcopalian  teachers  are  effectively  employed — ^the  itrffumeatun 
ad  komirifm  is  managed  with  skill,  and  the  development  of  the  argomeot 
throughout  is  conducted  in  a  clear,  sharp,  incisive  style.  These  boob, 
with  others  already  noticed  in  this  Magazine,  ought  to  fortify  our  ovn 
people  against  these  errors  of  the  times.  We  wish  they  might  oe  read  by 
those  who  are  more  open  to  temptation  in  this  respecti  and  by  those  already 
led  astray. 

Menwriak  of  James  Henderson,  M.D,,  Medical  Missionary  to  Chm 
(London:  Nisbet.) 

Dr.  Henderson  must  have  been  a  very  extraordinary  man,  mentaUy  and 
spiritually.  With  a  clear,  bright,  vigorously  commanding  intellect,  and 
with  a  calm,  decisive,  all-conquering  will,  he  fought  his  way  up  from  the 
humblest  position  to  one  of  considerable  scientific  eminence  ana  Christias 
usefulness.  As  a  boy,  he  never  went  to  school,  but  had  to  spend  his  time 
in  tending  cattle  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  He  ended  a  short  life  as  M.D., 
Fellow  ofthe  Eoyal  Society  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  as  a  Vice-President  of 
the  North  China  oranch  of  the  Boval  Asiatic  Society,  and  as  a  great  bleuine 
to  numbers  of  afflicted  Chinese,  whose  sufferings  he  removed  or  alleyiated 
by  his  medical  skill.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves;  and  hoir  the 
young  neatherd  climbed  the  ascending  path,  and  attained  his  great 
distinction,  appears  from  the  interesting  autobiography  which  forms  the 
larger  part  of  this  volume.  We  have  read  it  with  deep  sympathy  and 
admiration,  and  felt  ourselves,  throughout  l^e  narrative,  in  fellowship  with 
a  person  singularly  gifted  with  natural  endowments,  and  thorooghl^ 
imoued  with  religious  feeling.  Some  of  the  incidents  related  are  qnit^ 
startling,  and  the  reader  is  carried  on  from  page  to  page  with  unflag^ 
stimulus.  Besides  the  autobiography,  there  are  additions  of  letters  written 
by  Dr.  Henderson,  and  of  copious  extracts  from  journals  kept  by  the  fond 
companion  of  his  life.  The  last  portion  of  the  volume,  and  the  editing  of 
the  Dook,  though  not  authenticated  by  any  name  on  the  title  pagf t  ^^ 
evidently  the  work  of  a  loving,  careful,  gentle  hand,  engaged  in  rearing  » 
memorial  in  honour  of  one  a[dmired,  reverenced,  and  loved.  Tlie  monn* 
menty  though  unambitious  and  simple,  is  executed  with  much  skill  and 
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grace,  and  we  earnestly  commend  this  book  not  only  to  all  interested  in 
missions,  but  to  all  who  delight  to  trace  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  amidst 

difficulties. 

Tk  Inner  Life.    A  Poem.     By  William  Tidd  Matson,     Second 

Edition.  (London :  Elliot  Stock.) 
A  work  of  grace  and  beauty,  whose  sweet  and  thoughtful  lines  flow  like  a 
mmmer  stream — refreshing  to  the  eye,  and  charming  to  the  ear.  Both 
the  sentiment  and  the  poetry  deserve  our  hearty  praise.  Mr.  Matson's 
"Iiiiier  Life"  will  find  an  echo  in  many  hearts,  and  we  confidently  recom- 
mend it  accordingly. 

Tk  Special  Hymn-Book  for  Week-Day  Servicer.    Edited  by  the 

£ey.  H.  J.  Gamble.  (London :  Snow.) 
TKiB  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  collection  of  hymns  issued  by  Mr.  Gramble 
some  time  ago.  The  present  edition  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  former 
one,  and  has  been  executed  at  a  great  cost  of  time,  and  labour,  and  care. 
There  are  some  beautiful  hymns  in  it  which  we  have  not  met  with  elsewhere, 
and  we  beg  to  commend  the  little  volume  to  our  readers  as  suitable  for  private 
perusal  and  week-day  worship.  We  would  advise  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  hjmns  in  any  future  edition  should  not  be  further  altered,  as  such 
station  occaaiona  great  inoonyenience,  and  imperils  the  continued  use  of 
thfi  book  in  social  service. 


JOHN    LAKE,   BSQ. 

Tm  aubject  of  this  short  sketch  was  bom  at  Edgeworthy,  an  estate  in  the 
parish  of  Cruwys  Morchard,  Devonshire,  in  October,  1795,  and  resided 
there  with  a  married  brother  for  nearly  two-and-forty  years.  The  remainder 
of  his  days  he  spent  in  West  Worlington,  in  the  same  county.  This  place 
^.11  be  long  enaeared  to  the  people  around  by  his  having  there  lired  so 
tisefully  for  about  thirty  years. 


place  of  worship  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourliood.  iiy  iistenmg  to  tne 
t^ospel  from  the  lips  of  a  Mr.  Bond,  who  used  to  officiate  there  more  than 
^t'ty  years  ago,  he  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  Jesus. 
In  conjunction  with  his  surviving  brother,  William  Lake,  Esq.,  he  was 
ow  of  the  first  to  welcome  an  agent  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
iiito  his  locality,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  arduous  work. 

In  Ma^,  1842,  he  joined  the  Church,  worshipping  in  the  Independent 
Chapel.  Witheridge.  Kot  long  afterwards  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  deacon's 
office,  which  he  did  in  so  excellent  a  manner  as  "  to  purchase  to  himself  a 
good  degree,  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  m  Christ  Jesus." 

His  Christian  benerolence  was  more  than  ordinary.  Soon  after  he 
^came  possessed  of  his  large  property,  he  was  heard  to  pray  that  the  Lord 
▼ouldkeep  him  humble,  and  lead  him  to  make  a  right  use  of  his  wealth. 
Towards  the  sanctuary  erected  in  Witheridge  he  was  the  main  contributor. 
^e  gave  the  ground,  and  defrayed  the  whole  expenses  incurred  in  building 
^he  minister's  house.  At  his  own  cost  a  site  was  procured,  and  day  school- 
f  •oms  were  erected.  Several  years  before  his  death  he  had  three  small 
fields,  near  the  chapel-house,  legally  made  over  to  the  Witheridge  Inde- 
pendent cause.  Onty  tell  him  of  a  scheme  calculated  to  relieve  the  poor, 
or  spread  Evangelical  truth,  and  whatever  was  solicited  was  readily  given. 
^?ely,  too,  he  gave  towards  the  rearing  of  the  many  chapels  which  have, 
during  the  kst  twenty  or  thirty  years,  be«i  built  in  the  aurrounding 
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district.  Then  he  has  left  by  will  £500  to  the  Home  Missionary  Sodetr, 
£500  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  interest  of  £200  to  be  paid  to 
the  poor  of  the  Witheridge  Independent  Church  every  Christmas,  a  dona- 
tion  or  small  leg[acy  to  his  workmen,  £100  to  his  former  pastor,  and  £100  to 
the  present  minister  of  the  Independent  Chapel,  Withendge. 

But  the  deceased  was  not  content  with  merely  deyoting  his  money  to 
God's  cause.  He  laboured  to  spread  the  glorious  Gospel  himself.  F<r 
many  years  a  religious  service  has  been  held  in  his  house  every  Sabbath 
evening,  and  on  every  other  Tuesday  evenins,  except  in  harvest  time.  In 
conducting  of  the  former  he  regularly  took  nis  turn.  As  long  as  he  tu 
able  he  often  went  out  into  the  villages  and  conducted  public  wonhip 
in  rooms  and  chapels.  Tracts,  magazines,  and  books  of  a  reli^ou 
character,  he  circulated  almost  to  the  last  in  his  own  and  other  pansbei. 
At  the  bed  of  the  sick  and  the  dying  he  was  constantly  found.  HoweTer 
contagious  the  disease  he  was  there.  His  words  to  the  suffering,  sad  bii 
prayers  on  their  behalf,  were  exoeedinglv  appropriate.  Before  servioo  it 
his  own  dwelling,  or  in  Witheridge»  he  uequeotlv  went  to  the  abodes  of 
the  poor  and  invited  them  to  come  and  listen  to  the  glad  tidings  of  Dirbe 
meroy. 

^OT  have  his  pecuniary  means  or  his  personal  efforts  been  emplojedia 
rain.  He  was  spared  to  see  a  good  interest  establiahed  in  the  different 
places  where  he  contributed  towards  the  erection  of  chapels.  Some  whom 
ue  visited  or  addressed  can  call  him  their  spiritual  father. 

Age  crept  on  him  apace  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  insomudi 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  taking  a  prominent  part  in  any  public 
religious  services.  Till  'vnthin  a  few  weeks  of  his  being  confined  to  hu 
bed,  he  walked  to  chapel — a  distance  of  about  three  miles— and  went  to  eee 
an  ailing  mother  and  a  dying  child.  Bather  more  than  a  month  he  wis 
confined  to  the  sick  chamber.  Glad  was  he  to  see  his  pastor  or  anj 
Christian  friend.  More  than  once  he  said  that  he  was  resting  on  Jesus  u 
his  Saviour,  and  was  not  afraid  to  die.  On  one  occasion  he  remarked,  tb: 
had  he  left  seeking  the  Lord  till  the  davs  of  his  decrepitude,  he  did  not 
know  how  he  could  have  sought  Him.  Irrayer  he  joined  in  with  pleasure. 
A  day  or  two  before  he  expired  he  mentioned  the  names  of  several  friends. 
and  said  he  should  meet  them  all  in  heaven,  and  then  remarked*  "  I  am  so 
happy — ^I  am  so  happy."  Some  hours  afterwards  he  ceased  to  take  notice 
of  any  one,  and  on  the  6th  of  March  he  ieU.  asleep  in  Jesus.  His  remams 
were  interred  in  Wiiheridge  Chapel-yard,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  real  mourners,  on  the  14th  inst.  On  the  Sabbath  following,  hi 
death  was  improved  by  his  pastor  from  the  words*  "  He  being  dead^  jet 
speaketh."  J.  s. 


{Tiiirts^se&entf)  9nnual  Sssemblg  of  t|)e  Consregational 

SSnion  of  ZnfllanH  anli  dHaleit. 

May  eth,  7th,  and  10th,  1867. 

Bbv.  James  B.  Cakpbbll,  D.D.,  of  Bradford,  Chairman, 

Thb  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  May  6th,  st  tJie 
Guildhall  Coffee  Mouse,  Eev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.6.,  presiding. 

The  session  was  opened  at  Weigh  House  Chapel  on  Tuesday  mornins- 
Devotions  having  been  concluded,  the  Chairman  delivered  an  important 
and  seasonable  address  on  the  religious  aspects  of  the  times,  snd  tiie 
necessity  of  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  forms  of  religioor 
as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament. 


.J 
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The  B«T.  J.  C.  Harrison  and  Key.  H.  H.  Carlisle  moved  and  seconded  a 
re^olation  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Campbell  for  the  Address. 

A  Cozmnittee  of  Beference  Having  been  appointed,  Tisitors  were  intro- 
duced :  Eer.  Dr.  TmmbuU,  of  Valparaiso,  Eev.  Mr.  Thome,  of  the  United 
States,  Bev.  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Belfast,  Bev.  f .  Saglier,  from  Paris,  and  Bev. 
fi.  Seweil,  of  Londonderry. 

The  Beport  was  read  br  the  Ber.  Dr.  G.  Smith.  An  additional  report 
respecting  Union  Chnrcnes  was  also  read  by  the  Secretary*  The  Ber. 
T.  W.  Davids  and  Bev.  J.  Muncaster  moved  and  seconded  tne  adoption  of 
the  General  Beport. 

The  Bev.  J.  Q,  Bogers,  M.A.,  and  Bev..  J.  Belly  moved  and  seconded  a 
resolution  on  the  admission  of  Union  Churches  into  fellowship  with  the 
Union.  Mr.  James  Spioer  and  Bev.  B.  Ashton  opposed  the  resolution ; 
but  after  full  discussion,  it  was  adopted,  and  henceforth  Union  Churches 
[t.e.,  chorches  composed  of  Baptists  and  Independents,  whose  members 
and  pastors  may  be  either  Baptists  or  Independents)  are  eligible  for 
fellowship  with  the  Union,  if  they  seek  admission  and  are  duly  authenti- 
cated. 

The  Bev.  B.  8.  Ashton,  B.A.,  and  the  Bev.  G.  8.  In^^t^m  moved  and 
seconded  a  resolution  respecting  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the 
Comioittee  of  the  Union,  which  was  adopted. 

The  Bev.  Josiah  MUler,  M.A.,  and  the  Bev.  John  Hallett  introduced 
ireiolution  approving  of  the  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book  prepared  by 
the  Committee,  and  requiring  that  it  be  printed  forthwith.  To  this  proposal 
the  assembly  cordially  assented. 

Hie  Bev.  Alexander  Baleigh,  D.D.,  was  unanimously  elected  to  be 
Gliiimian  of  the  Union  for  1868,  on  the  motion  of  the  Bev.  Enoch 
Mellor,  M.A.,  and  the  Bev.  W.  Boberts. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  James  read  a  brief  statement  respecting  the  present 
position  and  prospects  of  the  Memorial  Hall. 

Friday,  May  10. — ^After  devotions,  the  Bev.  A.  Hannay  was  called  on  by 
the  Chainnan  to  read  a  brief  paper  on  "The  Present  Ecclesiastical  Condition 
of  England."  This  paper  was  neard  with  much  interest,  and  was  supported 
by  a  series  of  resolutions,  moved  and  seconded  by  Bev.  W.  M.  otatham 
ud  tlu»  Bev.  W.  Cuthbertson,  B.A.,  and  adopted  by  the  assembly. 

The  Bev.  Enoch  Mellor,  M.A.,  moved,  and  Bev.  T»  G.  Horton  seconded 
a  resolution  reoommending  application  to  the  churches  and  friends  at 
Huddersfield  for  permission  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  Union  there  in 
the  Autumn  of  1868. 

On  the  motion  of  Charles  Beed,  Esq.,  and  the  Bev.  G.  M.  Murphy, 
a  petition  respecting  the  closing  of  Bunhili  Fields  Burial  Ground  was 
ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Thanks  were  cordially  presented  to  the  pastors  and  deacons  of  Weigh 
House  Chapel  for  the  use  of  their  building,  on  the  motion  of  H.  Wright, 
laq.,  and  lEfev.  William  Griffith. 

The  Members  of  the  Union  and  delegates  dined  together  on  both  days 
at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel.  After  thanks  to  God,  part  of  the  National 
Aathem  was  sung.  Speeches  were  also  delivered  by  Dr.  Trumbull,  Bev. 
Mr.  Thome,  and  Bev.  «l .  Geikie. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  exciting  meetings  of 
the  Congregational  Union.  May  the  results  prove  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  peace,  and  righteousness  I  Now  the  Constitution  is  amended 
and  approved,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Committee  will  proceed  to  such 
measnres  as  shall  advance  the  interests  of  the  denomination  and,  above 
all,  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
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Btarg  of  tfie  Cfiurc^es. 

The  usnal  May  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  EviJ? gelical  Maoiziki 
was  held  at  Eadley's  Hotel,  after  the  Missionary  Sermon  at  Surrey  Chapel 
on  Wednesday,  May  8th. 

The  Key.  S.  B.  Bergne,  the  Trea8urer2_presided.  The  Bers.  J.  Stoagliton, 
H.  Allon,  T.  W.  Areling,  K.  W.  Dale,  H.  J.  Gamble,  Dr.  Halley,  J.  C. 
Harrison,  T.  James,  J.  Eelly,  J.  Kennedy,  W.  P.  Lyon,  £.  Mannermg, 
J.  Parsons,  Dr.  Baleigh,  Dr.  Smith,  W.  M.  Statham,  S.  Thodey,  J.  Tinej. 
I.  V.  Mummery,  &c.,  were  present. 

The  Treasurer  caUed  attention  to  the  desirableness  of  securing  a  ssen- 
mental  collection,  during  the  summer  months,  from  the  churches,  in  aid  of 
the  Magazine  Fund,  so  that  the  Trustees  might  be  able  to  meet  aU  the 
applications  from  ministers'  widows  now  waiting  to  be  adopted. 

A  Tery  decided  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  Magazine  was  conducted,  and  cordial  thanks  were  accorded  to  the 
Editor. 


April  9. — Cumberland  Association.  The  annual  meetings  were  held  at 
Cockermouth.  The  Bevs.  W.  Brewis,  J.  Galbraith,  W.  A.  Wriglej. 
W.  Fairbrother,  J.  Boss,  S.  Davis,  and  J.  Brown,  £sq.,  aBsisted  in  the 
engagements. 

Wilts  and  Somerset  Association.    The  annual  meetings  were  lield 

at  Trowbridge.  The  Bers.  A.  Bowland,  LL.B.,  H.  M.  Ghinn,  B.  DawsofU 
B.A.,  C.  Chapman,  M.A.,  T.  Mann,  W.  Fairbrother,  and  W.  H.  Dyer  took 
part.  A  testimonial  was  presented  to  the  Bev.  T.  Mann,  for  twentj>six 
years  Secretary  of  this  Union.  The  testimonial  consisted  of  a  silver  ink- 
stand, and  a  cheque  for  £100. 

April  15. — Norfolk  Association.  The  annual  meetings  were  held  in 
Norwich.  The  Bevs.  G.  S.  Barrett,  B.A.,  W.  Tritton,  J.  Alexander. 
B.  Bobinson,  J.  Hallett,  B.  Brown,  and  P.  Colbome,  conducted  the 
business. 

South  Deron  Association.    The  annual  meetings  were  held  at 

Newton.  The  Bevs.  W.  Currie,  Dr.  Bitchie,  H.  F.  Holmes,  C.  Wilaon. 
M.A.,  C.  B.  Symes,  B.A.,  and  F.  Wagstaff  took  part  in  the  engagementa. 

April  16.— C/heshire  Association.  The  annual  meetiojra  were  held  at 
Znutsford.  The  Bevs.  W.  Smith,  B,  Alliot,  E.  Morris,  W.  Urwiok,  M.i., 
B.  Barnes,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  Dutton  took  part  in  the  engagements. 

April  17. — DeTon.  The  Bev.  A.  C.  Moorman  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Ashburton.  The  Bevs.  H.  Cross,  Dr.  Bitchie,  F.  F.  Thomaa, 
J.  M.  Charlton,  M.A.,  W.  Currie,  and  G.  T.  Coster  conducted  the  serrices. 

Hertfordshire  Association.    The  annual  meeting  was  held  at 

Bamet.  The  Beys.  Dr.  Yaughan,  Dr.  F.  Wood,  Dr.  Danes,  and  others  took 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

North  Biding  Association.    The  annual  meetings  of  this  Foioa 

were  held  in  York.  The  Beys.  J.  H.  Wilson,  T.  Monran,  J.  C.  Potter, 
J.  Parsons,  B.  Balgamie,  W.  Jackson,  J.  Chadbum,  S.  Moriey,  Esq.,  and 
G.  Leeman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  assisted  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  session. 

Botherham.    Seryices  were  held  in  connection  with  the  opening 

of  the  new  church.  The  Beys.  Dr.  Baleigh,  J.  W.  Bichardson  (the  pastor), 
F.  Dayis,  J.  Harrison,  and  B.  M.  Maobrair,  M.A.,  took  part.  The  entire 
cost  is  about  £4,145.  On  the  foUowing  Friday  and  Sunday,  the  BeTS. 
Baldwin  Brown  and  Dr.  Yaughan  preached.  The  opening  seryices  pro- 
duced £287. 

April  19. — Bolton.  The  Bey.  T.  Sheldon  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Westhoughton.    The  Beys.  J.  Muncasier,  H.  W.  Parkinson, 
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W.  Boaf,  B.  M.  Danes,  Professor  Newth,  and  W.  H.  Davison  conclacted 
ihe  serrice. 

April  19. — OiiriBtchnrcli.  The  opening  of  the  new  church  took  place. 
The  Eeys.  J.  Fletcher,  J.  Woodwark,  and  D.  Thomas  conducted  the  service. 
The  total  cost  is  £3,300. 

; —  Cockfield,  Suffolk.    The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  school-room 

wu  laid  by  Mr.  M.  Prentice,  jun.    The  Bev.  H.  Williams  gave  an  address. 

JBdgworth,  near  Blackburn.    A  new  chapel  was  opened.    The 

Bev.  J.  G.  Bogers,  B. A.,  preached  on  the  occasion,  and  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Lister 
offered  the  dedicatory  prayer.    The  cost  is  about  £2,000. 

Halifax.    The  memorial- stone  of  the  church,  Hopwood-lane,  was 

laid  by  Sir  F.  Crossley,  M.P.  The  Bevs.  B.  Bruce  and  £.  MeUor,  M.A., 
addressed  the  assembly. 

Southampton.    Union  Chapel;  Shirley,  was    re-onened,    after 

enlargement.  The  Kev.  H.  H.  Carlisle,  LL.B.,  preached  on  tne  occasion, 
&ad  the  Bevs.  J.  HiH,  M.A.,  and  B.  Caven,  B.A.,  on  the  following 
Sunda. 

April  21. — ^Derbyshire  Association.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  Union 
▼as  held  in  Derby.  The  Bevs.  H.  Crassweller,  W.  Crosbie,  LL.B.,  H.  Ollard, 
AV.  Jones,  W.  Southwick,  8.  Drakeford,  F.  S.  Williams,  J.  Clarke, 
T>  Hatton,  and  J.  Owen,  Esq.,  conducted  the  business  of  the  session. 

IprU  22. — Durham  and  Northumberland  Association.  The  annual 
meetmgs  were  held  in  Darlington.  The  Bevs.  J.  B.  Paton,  M.A., 
^.  Slullito,  B..  Bowman,  S.  Hodgson,  G.  Stewart,  H.  T.  Bobjohns,  B.A., 
H.  Kendall,  A.  Jack,  and  A.  Beid  conducted  the  various  engagements. 

ipril  23. — Dorset  Association.  The  meetings  were  held  at  Dorchester. 
The  Bevs.  J.  Fox,  B.A.,  J.  Keynes.  G.  Hinds,  S.  Neave,  B.  Gray,  B.A., 
J>  Lockwood,  B.A.,  and  B.  T.  Yerrall,  B.A.»  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Irish  Congregational  Union.    This  Association  held  its  annual 

meetings  in  York-street  Chapel,  Dublin.  The  Bevs.  N.  Shepperd,  G.  P. 
Jarrii,  B.  Sewell,  J.  W.  Johnstone,  B.A.,  Dr.  Collins,  J.  White,  W.  Fox, 
(7.  Foley,  Esq..  and  other  gentlemen  conducting  the  business  of  the  session. 

• North  Bow.    The  new  church  erected  in  the  Boman-road  for  the 

congregation  of  the  Bev.  £.  Schnadhorst  was  opened,  when  two  sermons 
were  preached  by  the  Bevs.  H.  Allon  and  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A. 

South  Staffordshire  Association.     The  meetings  were  held  at 

West  Bromwich.  when  the  Bevs.  J.  G.  Jukes,  Dr.  Gordon,  J.  Only, 
W.  Aston,  T.  G.  Horton,  J.  Whewell,  T.  W.  Mays,  M.A.,  B.  Ann, 
J-  M.  Hodgson,  M.A.,  conducted  the  business.  A  pleasant  and  remark- 
able feature  of  this  ji^athering  was  the  presence  of  the  Bev.  J.  Hammond, 
vho,  though  in  his  ninety>second  year,  and  the  sixty-fifth  of  his  ministry, 
▼sa  able  to  give  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  this  Union,  of 
which  he  is  the  only  surviving  founder. 

Torquay.    The  new  Belgrave  Chapel  was  opened,  when  the  Bev. 

J-  B.  Brown,  B.A.,  preached  the  sermon,  and  the  Bev.  F.  F.  Thomas  offered 
the  dedicatoryprayer.    The  cost  is  about  £1,325. 

April  24. — Hampshire  Association.  The  meetings  of  this  Union  were 
Held  at  Ventnor.  The  Bevs.  T.  Sissons,  N.  Glass,  W.  Field,  B.  A.  Davies, 
S.  Knell,  F.  Williams,  W.  Fairbrother,  G.  A.  Coltart,  F.  M.  Holmes,  with 
Hessrs.  Dowman,  Cassev,  Lankester,  and  Trippe  took  part. 

April  25. — Bucks.  Ordination  services  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  the  Bev.  B.  Morgan,  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Brill. 
"P^Bevs.  W.  H.  Dickenson,  J.  Sainton,  J.  S.  Darley,  W.  Tyler,  and 
J-  Boll,  M.A.,  conducted  the  services. 

■ Newcastle-on-Tyne.   A  meeting  was  held  in  "West  Clayton-street 

(^^pel,  when  the  extinction  of  a  debt  of  £1,350  was  celebrated. 

* Suffolk  Association.    The  meetings  were  held  at  Sudbury.    The 

^^•.  J.  B.  Brown,  B.A.,  J.  Steer,  J.  Flower,    J.  Beeve,   C.  Talbot, 
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J.  Baren,  M.  Prentice,  Esq.,  and  S.  Ghrimwade,  Esq.,  oondncted  the 
engagements  of  the  session. 

April  25. — ^Whitechapel.  New  Zion  Cliapel  was  opened  for  Dirine  worship. 
The  Eey.  T.  Jones  preached  the  sermon,  and  the  Eers.  J.  Thomas,  ue 
pastor,  and  E.  Mannering  conducted  the  devotional  exercises. 

April  29. — Ashton-in-Makerfield,  near  Wigan.  A  new  church  vu 
opened,  the  Bev.  E.  Mellor,  M.A.,  preaching  on  the  occasion.  The  cost  of 
the  building  is  about  £4,000. 

Cornwall  Association.    The  annual  meetings  took  place  at  Tniro. 

The  Revs.  H.  Beyis,  W.  M.  Beeby,  J.  C.  Beadle,  G.  H.  Houghton, 
W.  Duncalf,  Esq.,  and  others  conducted  the  usual  business. 

East  Ix^ndon  Association.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Mile- 
end- road  Chapel.  The  Bevs.  W.^Beran,  J.  Bowrey,  J.  Chew,  W.  Hsrdie, 
B.A.,  E.  Price.  J.  Kennedy,  M.A*.,  J.  Eooney,  E.  Schnadhorst,  J.  Thomu, 
B.A.,  and  H.  Wright,  Esq.,  taking  part  in  the  various  engagements. 

Salop  Association.  The  annual  meetings  were  h^d  at  ShrewsbuTj. 

The  Bevs.  A.  Cooke,  D.  D.  Evans,  J.  Pattison,  G.  Elettle»  T.  Barnes,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Mr.  Heath,  and  others  took  part. 

April  30. — Blakener.  The  Bev.  J.  Bennetts  was  recognised  pastor 
of  tne  church  here.  The  Bevs.  T.  Drew,  J.  D.  Davies,  W.  xoung,  B.A., 
J.  O.  Hill,  B.  Bidley,  H.  O.  Wills,  Esq.,  and  B.  W.  White,  Esq.,  took 
part  in  the  engagements. 

Scottish  Congregational  Union.     The  annual  meetings  of  this 

Association  were  held  in  Dundee.  The  Bevs.  Messrs.  Jarvie,  Dr.  Govan. 
Gilfillan,  Sime,  Cook,  Cullen,  Masson,  Bussell,  Murray,  Moir,  Arthur 
McClaren,  Jago,  Jackson,  and  others  took  part.  The  Bev.  *£.  Mellor,  MX, 
attended  as  a  deputation  from  the  English  Congregational  Union. 

May  2. — Monmouthshire.  The  Bev.  J.  P.  t^nes  was  s^t  apart  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  aspastor  of  the  churches  of  Llanvaches  and  Golddif. 
The  Bevs.  J.  Thomas,  U.  Oliver,  B.A.,  J.  H.  Loehare,  and  J.  Jenkyns  con- 
ducted the  engagements. 

Sleaford.    The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid  hj 

J.  Sidebottom,  Esq.    The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  £3,091. 

May  6. — ^Ashby -de-la- Zouch.  The  chapel  nere,  after  havinz  been  dosed 
for  repairs,  was  reopened,  the  Bevs.  B.  Brown  and  O.  Clarke,  B.A., 
conducting  the  services.  The  Bev.  B.  Balgamie  preached  on  the  following 
day. 

May  6. — ^Boston.  The  congregation  and  friends  of  the  Bev.  S.  Fisher 
held  a  farewell  meeting  to  present  him  with  a  purse  of  money  on  his  learing 
them,  after  a  pastorate  of  twelve  years. 

May  12. — ^Airdrie,  Lancashire.  Ebenezer  Chapel  was  re-opened,  after 
alterations  and  improvements.  The  Bevs.  W.  Anderson,  IiL.D.,  T.  B* 
Atkinson,  and  W.  Boberts,  M.A.,  preached  the  opening  sermons. 

PASTOBAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  ACCBPTBD. 

The  Bev.  E.  Jukes,  of  Hull,  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  pastorate 
of  Providence  Chapel,  Uxbridge. 

The  Bev.  J.  Beid,  of  Windermere,  that  of  the  church  at  Burnley. 

The  Bev.  S.  Fisher,  of  Boxford,  that  of  the  church  at  Boston. 

The  Bev.  D.  J.  Hamer,  of  Lancashire  College,  that  of  Bichmond  Chapel, 
Salford. 

The  Bev.  W.  J.  Andrew,  of  South  Molton,  that  of  the  church,  Whitstahle, 
Bent. 

BSSIONATI05. 

The  Bev.  T.  G.  Beveridge  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  church, 
Portland,  Dorset. 
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AKNIVERSABT  OP  THE  LONDON  MISSIONART  SOOIETT. 

Tn  recent  Aimiyeimiy  HeetingB  of  the  Society  were  looked  forwaid  to 
^th  deepest  intereet  by  those  of  the  Society's  Mends  who  knew  the 
cinannwtances  in  which  it  is  placed ;  and  many  were  the  prayers  offered 
tlut  the  presence  of  Gk>d  might  be  specially  manifested,  and  His  Spirit 
sanctifysll  its  proceedings.  Those  prayers  haye  been  abundantly  answered; 
and  we  have  reason  to  think  that  on  many  grounds  the  present  Anniyersary 
will  long  be  remembered  with  thankfdlness  and  pleasure.  The  following  is 
a  brief  notice  of  the  seyeral  Meetings : — 

XoHDAY,  Ifiay  eth.-— A  P&atbb  MBEmra  was  held  in  the  Mission  House,  at 
s^Toi  ft.]iL,  to  entreat  a  special  Uessing  on  the  approaching  Seryioes.  The 
ICnsemn  was  well  filled,  and,  besides  the  ofEtcers  of  the  Society,  a  large  number 
of  MiflHionaries,  Ministers,  and  Students  were  present.  On  Monday  afternoon, 
at  three,  a  Qsnbral  Msbixvo  of  Directors,  Delegates,  and  others,  was  held  in 
the  Board  Boom,  when,  amongst  other  important  business,  the  Bbpobt  of  the 
IxTEsnoiiTiOK  GoMMiTTSB  was  reoeiyed,  and  ordered  to  be  circulated;  and 
following  BESOLunos  was  passed : — 

"That  this  meeting  is  glad  to  know  that,  in  the  present  fluancial  position 
of  the  Society,  the  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  directed  to  the 
necessity  for  a  judicious  reduction  of  the  expenditure :  and  that,  inas- 
much as,  in  aocordanoe  with  the  constitution  of  the  LoinK)N  Mis- 
siOKA&T  SooiETT,  Its  'solo  object  is  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  among  heathen  and  other  unenlightened  nations,*  the  Board  be 
respectfully  requested  to  take  into  their  immediate  consideration  the 
duty  and  expediency  of  reducing  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  other  stations  of  the  Society  that  may  be  in  a 
sfanilar  oonditioni" 

^01.  XIT.  B  B 
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On  WsDNESDAY  MoKsmo,  At  SxTBBEY  Ohafel,  after  the  usoal  liturgical 
servioe,  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and  the  AinniAL 
Sebmon  was  preabhed  by  the  BOT*  Frofi  ]£oCk>SH,  LL«P.,  of  Belfast,  who  took 
as  his  text  John  xif.  &^*^9b9a9  nddl,  T  am  the  im^  the  tmth,  and  tiielife.** 
The  Bev.  David  Mabtut  concluded  with  prayer.  A.  seoond  Sebmok  ms 
preadied  in  the  evening,  at  the  Pottltsy  Ohapel,  by  the  Bev.  Alexaitder 
Thoksok,  M.A.,  of  Manohester,  from  Luke  *zii.  49.  The  devotional  sarrioeB 
were  oonducted  by  Bev.  R  H.  Dm^F,  Coventry,  and  Bev.  J.  F.  Qledstokx, 
SheQeld. 

(K^RMB9i](ifOr4B»BJ!rii«ptl|ei^^  ICnrnra  w»s»|eU  teVnSB 

Hall.  The  proceedings  left  a  deep  impression  on  all  present  of  the  noblenfls 
of  the  Society's  work,  the  greatness  of  its  daims,  and  the  necessity  of  seonimg 
for  it  a  heartier  support  on  the  part  of  all  the  Ohurohes. 

On  Thxtbsday  Evendto,  a  Special  Sebmok  to  Young  Men  was  preaehed 
to  a  crowded  audience  in  Wbstminsteb  Ohapel,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Koiuui 
Maqi»qi>«  oC  (SUfgoWjL  fftm  Ink*  xvii,  4.  Thie  sam^i  eviafaig  tbiea  Pusuc 
MEETmos  for  the  YoTiKa  were  held  at  OravenHill  Ohapel,  Kentish  Town  Ghapel, 
and  Elhigdaiid  Ooagwgational  draroh. 

On  Vbzday  BvEnno,  the  usual  MnsioirABT  OoMiBjiifQir  was  held  in  mz 
Ghaehls.  At  TJinasr  Okiupxl,  ZsKngtan,  the  Bev.  J.  Kbli^t,  of  Imipoal. 
presided;  and  addxetses  wwe  dalifved  by  the  Bev.  H.  A.  SmBBxya,  of 
Benaara0»a]idtheBeiv.S.HBBBi3CCic,ofBiutoL  AtHivoTBaCHAPKitFaeUiaa. 
the  Bev.  J.  Bowuwd, of  Henley,  pvesided;  and  addvesses  were  deUvaedlythe 
Bey.  J.  K  7ioai9,  MJL,  of  Brighton*  and  the  Bev.  B.  Goi«BOBjnB,  of  NorwieL 
At  ToTTEirHAHCk>TiBTBoAD  Ohapel,  the  Bev«  ABjsed,  BJL,  of  St.  Leoiuvd^ 
presided ;  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bev.  J.  Hallett,  of  Norwich, 
and  thoBer.  J.  VoBaDiJjr,]iisflionaKy  fEamBerhioe.  At  WYGLimCKAFKL,the 
Bev.  JoHHSmw,  1LA»>  pwsided;  and  addiesseg  woiodaJfaBred  by  theBey. 
J.  AEn>BEWi,  of  Wobmn,  aadthABav.  T.PowsauL,  from  the  South  Sea  iBhads. 

addzesieB  weppe  delivered  by  the  Ber.  O.  L.  Hbbmak,  of  Ghatham,  and  the 
Bev.  R  Stobjk>w,  from  Oaloutta. 

AimUAL  MEETING  OT  S&EXiai  HALL. 
The  Ajmi7AL  UieBTXKa  of  thifi  Soou9ify,  held  in  Bzeter  Hall,  was,  as  wiitl»  very 
uumeEously  attended*  Theohair  was  oocupsedbiy  Qeorge Leeman,  £fiq>>  H.F> 
f 01  Toik.  The  plaitfoRia  was  crowded  with  miaisteri  and  gentkmen,  amongst 
whom  we>«  the  Hon^  'A  Kiowid*  21P.«  a  Hadfield,  Esq.,  M.P.,  E.  Baines. 
Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  Banws,  Esq.,  M.P,.  Sir  Francis  Grossly,  M.P.,  W.  E.  Baxter, 
Esq.«  M<P. ;  Uessze.  James  Spicer,  W.  B.  I^ioer,  J.  Gheethwu,  Etq.,  V.F) 
W.  H.  WajaDa,  Hemy  Wrights  Q.  E.  Xodie^  J.  K.  Welch.  Isaac  P&ny,  B. 
Bidl^,  a  Jupe,  Oharks  Baed.  K  Qiimwadd;  thsBevs.  James  Vmoms,  Heniy 
'AUon,  J.  Stoughtoa,  David  ^omas,  Dr.  Mullena»  W.  EUis,  Dr.  Legge, 
Bobert  Bobinson,  W.  Fairbrother,  J.  0.  HarrisoB,  J.  QL.  ICaliU  &  Bergne, 
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KUamm^  fife.  ]Co«ltoaa*yin^  J*  Stmeig^  I^  Jta  OaffipMU,  DiF«J^gttloii, 

ICniMriiig;  S.  K  Bfl^rnoUm  jk..  Hatmay,  W.  Qi&,  Gk  GUI,  J.  €bift>ift,  t.  W. 
UeHag,  C.  Bakes^  KewmmHiJl,  Jaa.  Bonfiaad,  AiidroirBMl,  iT.  Ti^BlMdl, 
rf  the  Bfcptirt  Hiirinmiiy  Soflfofy,  addT.  Buomn;  JMmSMbfB  IMihddM,  «id 


ThA  piottediiqsiivem  mittiDiBMwdly  ttie  B««k  BtoaBVltMEim«t'«£di«imdng 

o'O^er  the  ^otmiy  bilk  of  daifaieA'' 
Tte  B^  &.  B.  JoBirsOK,  of  Bagbaston,  oflei<ea  prayer. 

ThaBey*  Dt^  liinTJ.ttM„iha  Bo»in|yi  flownfrany  at  tikgSadatis  wad  aa>al<afcradi 

Una  ouafcliwttiwtirtHiilhBiiiB^^  thsfHrttilPiliGK;  hfa  fkaisMMe  array 
d  diflwdthgiftf:  iMnh^fim  ItM^ttbtltfug;  Bi  all  tiktttwitii  of  tumMiimb  "v^ 
Qtai^atiiifelioiflgrtffNUIoii^ctf  adf^MUoa,  M  itaaOUft  «ttiM^to'  finHi  <$f  oitf 
pitenom.  Wldi:  s  nd^^tSP  MdaaMU^  itt  pwidliitfl  fiMOMft,  iik  ItiMUgence 
vMaMam^  kt^BotUL  amsk/t^  fa-m^iMd  rtttcmm*,-  Ad  dtttfa«  regions  lifd 
<rfE«gtaMr>Tiai»aaoTuwi4i  stdidity;  mAfMmt  mxdiihgmUrA  iaSatiine  of  the 
mliMmlloaftkiiid*^  OnrMlnlafuitdtf  ^aye  iMehe^a  tegbM*  gHidd  of  use- 
^Dlnnaftaii  MiiBBato.  Bul^  thla- adtwicM  aMdr  noMe  pftAHtm;  thSii  ikxsition 
vlDflli  igtba  oaamaiitMAtmM  of  kmg  toiil,  o^  tools  AUterttod,  ohTtt^hea 
«diM; Hik  paiMofl,  ifhidi  ia  iii^  pRwif  of  greatr  8tieeeen»  ift  the  pa«t,  and  the 
gomatwaad;  iuatnouBBt-of  far  Uu^^  rMdH  in  dttyd  fo  ooioe,  ia  precisely 
t^alteiiiMafcand^poHMtdAtt  of  oiu<  S«toie(^,  iTMeh  the  fHendd  of  the  Society 
appMv  laaat^  to'  afprnnaito.  TBim  i«  iM^  dfcpayteiuat  df  labontr,  no  kind  of 
agkftcyv  oo  flt»hcM  «£:niefnlflcwn,^¥^ttdl  Am»  xwtfinatiffeat  the  lofty  position 
vinih  ti»4Bcalilf  ]Mr4iliyflid« 

l^-^iisb  iiXssix)NJja£a  and  issbsib  labottbs.. 

ThslaM;  Bsfofftfaficrif^tltal^dltf^  196^-6,  thete  treM,  tftu^ying  Mi  the 
^ni^fmmtk,  V9r!  rngbtLMMky^^  Ohiiler8trlCb<d'la«fr;  sef^as  ve 
«i  wwsilslif,  atkum  ym»  1994  Of'  thtf  nUhxAk  inttihev  flffcy-^^t  hmre  be^ 
^UoBarte Jsiiriiai»^l»K  ttVilB^  a&d  tH^tM/^dx  for  mote  than  thDI^. 

"^  efo«ry«tapaaar]lk  llbFPAT  afld  IEa  Bujf^miteii,  ^)tiie  Idttz  Jkitaary 
«»lMd  a^filti^yaasiir  i»fto»iki  ft^ 

B  is  iB^flrtbtof aariay  BAfPrtP  t»  dMrtliy  in  ddttfil,  dutf  witiK  fuA  justice, 
^  ^insd.kte8»ili^lAiali'ilKaBe  hMArtti  are  engaged:  Not  oldy  on  the 
MfaO^hBttliiiglt  4fc<rwwii^  net  mAj  m  the  pfkilpft  IM*  in  the  siQ«06l,  the 
•Miwt,  thgjjsiwHii  hposay  Im  s^-boat^  imder  a  [Spreading  tme,  otifirbretiben 
^9nad4nA  sniina  tliit4its|pii  ivMoh  dufi  g(yt«m  the  hearts  df 

innynttMa*  Bi^  ti»>d«lil;?oiL(!llIn»  and  Indian  itf  Hie  vinag^  of  AMoa, 
<°*»g  tha  swftmpa  oTOtdiBiav  AaMMi^'ttke  i^tte  gNrvw  of  Sdtaioa,  th«y  seek  to 
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be  inrtaatin  season  and  out  of  season*    Some  axe  {Msion  of  drazchfls,  olihen 
preach  almost  entirely  to  the  heathen.    Some  are  training  stodenii  in  Bemi- 
naries.    Some  superintend  a  range  of  simple  schools ;  others,  in  Liditn  dtin, 
give  large  time  and  effort  to  the  important  InsMtufcions  taught  in  the  English 
and  native,  languages.    A  few  are  revising  translations  of  the  Bible ;  others  in 
preparing  commentaries,  schodbooks,  and  other  Ghxistian  literature.    AH  hm 
to  share  in  building;  and,  besides  our  Medical  Missionaxies,  a  great  nmaber 
constantly  give  medicine  to  the  siok.    Here  ire  see  Dr.  Tubhbb,  in  the  admir- 
able seminary  at  Malua,  training  the  Native  Teachers ;  Mr.  Edkins  and  Vr. 
MuiaHBAD  penetrate  the  Mongolian  desert,  to  inquire  into  the  pkoe  and 
prospects  of  a  Mission  among  the  Tartar  tribee;  while  Mr.  Johv,  after  ooo- 
pleting  the  Hankow  Hoepital,  is  isolated  within  a  vast  sea,  the  ovetflowlngs  of 
the  mighty  Yangtae,  which  has  drowned  half  the  streets  of  Hankow.   We  see 
Mr.  Stobrow  and  Mr.  Johnsos,  Mr.  Oolbs  and  Mr.  Blakx,  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Bice,  snirounded  by  the  hundreds  of  their  students  and  scholaxs,  diligent 
in  their  daily  Pihgliah  studies.    We  see  the  Tbavaitoobs  brethren  in  the  midsfc 
of  their  many  agents,  advising  pastors,  instmcting  cateohists,  reading  erange- 
lifits'  journals,  examining  candidates,  and  auditing  accounts;  while,  in  tikdr 
midst,  Dr.  Lows  and  his  seven  students  administer  to  their  crowd  of  patkoU 
in  the  hoflpital  that  medicine  which  shall  relieve  their  pain.    Dr.  Mather  le- 
edits  the  Hindustani  Scriptures.    The  brothers  Stbonaoet,  feDow-labovras 
indeed  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  still  watch  over  the  pros- 
perous churches  of  Amoy,  which  they  were  honoured  to  found.    In  the  znidst 
of  barbarism,  Mr.  Mopfat  carefnlly  revises  that  Sichuana  BiUe  of  which  b» 
was  the  first  translator ;  in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  after  reading  the  proob 
of  the  Chinese  New  Testament,  Dr.  Lbooe,  consulting  his  learned  pondils, 
dives  deep  into  the  ancient  Chinese  classics,  and  strives,  by  an  erodxte  oonuDai- 
tary,  to  make  plain  the  early  history  of  China.    While  Mr.  Lawes,  vbo 
describes  himself  as  the  '*  poet  laureate '*  of  Savage  Island,  after  complefemg 
the  New  Testament,  prepares  the  first  Christian  hymnbook,  for  the  use  of  the 
converts  he  has  brought  to  Christ.    Mr.  Thoicpsok,  visiting  the  MisaioDS  in 
Cape  Colony,  drives  with  hard  toil  across  the  fiery  dnst  of  the  Karroo  deeeit; 
Mr.  Jansen  and  Mr.  Mtnrso,  in  their  long  canoe,  traverse  the  gorgeoos  and 
sUent  forests  of  Ghiiana,  to  visit  the  little  Mission  among  the  Indians  below  the 
rapids  of  the  Berbice.    Mr.  Mubrat,  opportonely  amving  in  a  screw  stetmer, 
prevents  war  among  the  Christians  of  Manua ;  Mr.  Chalmebs,  vduntaxy  leader 
of  the  band  of  converts  who  keep  the  tTbAii  TFi^liaflw  afloat,  sticks  by  the  vessel 
to  the  last,  and,  with  his  brave  wife,  refuses  to  quit  theship  till  she  is  anchored 
safe  in  Sydney  harbour.    While  Mr.  Phujp,  pastor  and  schoolmaster,  doctor 
and  lawyer,  engineer  and  magistrate,  of  the  flourishing  Hottentot  Ghiistiaiu  of 
Hankey,  whom  he  did  not  quit  for  twenty  years,  when  overtumed  in  a  xsTine 
on  a  visit  to  his  out-station,  preaches  to  his  people  with  a  broken  aim,  rather 
than  deprive  them  of  that  bread  of  heaven  which  they  had  come  many  miles  to 
hear.    Who  would  not  rqjoice  and  thank  God  for  such  men  ?    Of  the  ninety 
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Frotestant  IfuwiimariiMi  laboming  in  duna,  the  fLre  who  sUnd  fint  in  public 
eBtimation  for  eharaoter,  Bobolanhip,  and  seal  axe  MuNnonarieB  of  this  Society. 
Among  the  ire  huxdred  MiHHJonariiw  of  India,  not  afew  of  our  brethren  occupy 
a higji  and  honoured  place;  while  in  all  other  of  the  older  Miasionfl  the  men 
who  with  fiddity  and  seal  have  steadily  msiintained  their  posts  for  twenty-flye 
and  thirty  years,  are  numerous,  and  are  all  held  in  honour.  A  just  considera- 
tion of  tool  like  this  will  show  that  never  in  the  Society's  history  had  the 
DireotorB  greater  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  grace  bestowed  upon  their 
Mijwionaries,  or  stronger  grouxd  for  holding  them  in  esteem  as  workmen  not 
needing  to  be  ashamed. 

Dnxing  last  yeartwelye  Missionaries  proceeded  abroad,  and  nine  Missionaries' 
vires.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Hall,  who  was  retoming  to  Madras,  all 
theee  friends  were  commencing  their  career  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

Doling  the  same  period  the  Society  lost  by  death  the  services  of  five  MIb- 
Bio&tties,  and  four  Missionaries'  wives ;  nearly  all  young  in  service,  but  earnest 
in  the  Lord's  oause, 

n.— NATIVB  ASSISTANTS. 

The  increase  of  our  Church  Members,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  spiritual 
life,  have  from  time  to  time  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  an  increasing 
nuaber  of  Ohristian  helpers  for  the  local  service  of  our  various  Missions.  No 
exact  account  has  been  taken  of  them  since,  thirty  years  ago,  they  had  reached 
the  nnmber  of  700.  Complete  returns  have  been  asked  for,  and  will  be 
gtihaed  during  the  present  year.  But  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  can  be 
uoertained,  they  seem  to  number  1400  individuals. 

For  many  years  our  Missions  have  presented  but  isolated  cases  of  ordained 
natives,  trained  under  peculiar  dronmstances,  or  brought  out  by  the  peculiar 
cue  of  some  far-seeing  Missionary.  Thus  it  was  that  several  years  ago  Mr. 
TsuvsHBSN  was  ordained  in  China ;  Mr.  Saicuxl  FlA-YSL  at  Bangalore ;  Mr. 
Jaoasstadsah  at  Chicacole ;  and  Mr.  Likdo  in  Jamaica.  But  there  vras  no 
dasB  of  pastors,  and  all  pastoral  care  of  the  native  churches  remained  in  the 
hands  of  E^giiRTi  Missionazies. 

Hapi^,  the  steady  growth  of  our  churches  has  in  recent  years  brought  for- 
ward a  great  number  of  superior  men,  as  principal  native  agents  in  the  various 
Missions,  and  it  is  from  w"^^g  them  that  the  class  of  native  pastors  is  begin- 
sing  to  grow  rapidly.  Last  year  our  lists  showed  twenty  native  ordained 
Pastors  and  Missionaries,  not  reckoning  the  Tahitian  or  Madagascar  brethren ; 
■nd  of  the  twenty  fourteen  were  in  India.  During  the  year  ten  have  been 
tdded  in  India,  and  one  has  died.  In  Travancore,  three  of  the  pastors  ordained 
last  year  have  become  entirely  free  of  all  help  from  the  Society.  In  all  the 
Society's  Miaaions  the  number  of  these  pastors  is  about  sixty. 

The  Theoloqigal  Ikstittttions  or  Classes  for  the  training  of  the  Native 
Hinistiy  are  ten  in  number.    They  ttre  found  chiefly  in  the  Eastern  and  South 
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ICnioais.  lSh€f  av^  M  sunt)  jribcM*  mno  tlMEM,  tviih  ft  l%w  iifiuSsiitii  std  s 
fcv  ttro  1h^)  md  fiBKAnftw^a'  TovynSAft  inSbBBOO*  ^Ao'Iiu'gwfi  iji  SoAi  VO'V 
fitomiiiflnes  iB  MMra»,  Bii3igalcice»  and  Hlig^^  IntitoBoii&SMsfhepttCDl 
SoBiiuwy  ia  Bajra4P0Bg»,  tiie-BeiaafiiMa^at  MbItia  in  Samoa,  and  titetmBuifaiB^ 
liftTe  all  a  good  Hvmber-otBtndaotR  dtaaes  lurro  also  been  fonned  di  ftn«S8 
Maud  and  kt  it»  Ifoyally  Qtonp.  ne  tistel  nnsLber  of  BbadieDt^lffl^Tol 
tiiBBO  asdy  ase  j&  &dia,  and  106  k^  the  Soizfii  Soasv 

Of' tile  spjsil^  wMc^flKiiiKuitof&eBe'Toiixi^  men  ntanflRnis  nna  i^edt  K* 
Whttmse  tells  us  that  last  year,  when  eight  new  teaohers  wne  needed  ^'pn^ 
oeed  to  tih»  WMem  MisBi(9B»,  SvmnniV'oflttred  titemselTesibr  tte  uBporteLi 
service.  Mr.  GiBBflr-  Ediow»  agaki  hcnr  the  Hnahine  stodentf  lUHve  enMr 
undertaken  the  newlfissMmin  thePttamotn  Bdamds. 

On  the  etherhand,  eases  eoiitikNUb[^  oomir  bt  wMelt  msBr  wbo  Ime^tai 
tnuted  as  uprighfl?,  aealovs^  and  oensisteBt,  have  lamentfcMy  faOfln^  samBlfntf 
into  sinful  habits,  sometimes  into  downright  apostaoy.  The  moaftr  meuiufd 
instance  brought  to  the  Direotors'  notioe  during  the  past  year  is  the  case  of  tihe 
Pastor  Napabio,  in  the  iMbmA^VmttMi^ 

The  high  and  weM  pofli^n  attafeeT  by  tiie  Sooietgr  i«  telSiflr  llortMM 

verts,  who  wens  easy  ti»wHi>  laTO  been  hand  to  riiia;  andia  atdmufOat- 
tun Hfoaoma  of  themos^  asafcva;  tbe  mxiBt  omnistwit,  the  naoat  KlMnl,  fts 
most  missionary,  have  been  ft^nrnd  amottf^  tha  fWromiywto,  dnms,  1)y  hivi 
Bbngf^ni6thB$^j^9KM^,  htmiAm  caata population  of  oaar  BliiMi  ttwaa. 

Bdx,whethjv  easily  or  hardly  won,  ws'i^ftise  is  tha  fsot  that  a^  Hiia  bos 
tiiie  three  bandied  ohuMhe»  galftifiNd:  thioiq^  th»  miniatiy  of  ttaa  Saoiiir 
ooBiaiatiraidiy-sifetiiosaaadBMiftbera;  and  tlMiilrro«uidthsni,]oQkiBi|rt»  thai 
for  inabniotion»  and  Mttmmoti  by  ibm  osasnplei  ttvea  a  popalatioii  oi  aotlM 
thanonahaiidrad  asd  tidity  thouaand  seubt,  wtohttvegiwatqpdliMV) 
and  call  Ohristianity  their  religion* 

The  great  Ghflstkai  lirtaea,  tbe  IMte  of^tba  B|Mt,  avadevekfad !»  itoe 
diQsvdiea  as  iitk  Ilia.  (MeP' i>ea]«ia  of  OteifltaB^^  In  tbsm  aiJigMwwJ  e<» 
seiaiioe  malDea>w«r  with  ster  €brMi»  Ibw  m^  oi^  ftar;  the  «9«  oi  ftift 
sees  heatea  i»a*G^|faig*hK>ui% 

WamaPDua  jmateaoes  aw iapastmd'  f^Kum  ali  Hie  Mtalona  of  tH^hafpydHtt 
of  oonrevts  wiioa»  d6fi>«rtedr  and- oonilianl^  livaa  bad  adonad  tiairCbiM* 
professios,  aadf  w^lom  giaoapfassrfed  sleadfaalf  to  the  end* 

Wf.  WAiJAUSosdMeiiltaBthB^fosa^oiieothiaweeUflBidiaoa^ 
Town,  Demerara.    Xpw  Wm*iM«'JiieMibeB  at  leoglh-  Hia  ooBdnalaBdciHn^ 
tar  of  ThuAMXTi  a-teagftev^an^daaaeiioa  thaMltoad  of  U^ohi. 

On  the^  other  hanc^ttete  in  a^  siMMga  lalaitiife  ixk  thueo  ehurohea'ef  plwnis 
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gnoei  iod  pranuiMiit  dAfsote.  Vist  ^ffotttof  lii^olttrHitti  of  chtOMi/t&t  sf9  fbtutd 
sBoogthflmtlun  ia  the  bJglJj-tndiMd  dtaxehes  of  Proiestanlr  Baropo  a&d 
Amerioa.  Hiwrfhii  knowledgey  hinllMii  bibitt,  <<  old  mm  **  «re  not  floofki 
"pniged  "  away.  The  high  paUio  opiniaiL  <rf  OhriitiaTi  oommunitieB  at  home, 
a  8afeg:aazd  of  inai^ieBsiblo  'value  to  vm,  hMB  yei  to  be  formed  among  ihem. 
Hanyof  themambenbaye  bet  a  poor  moral  etemina.  Many  who  learned  to 
read  kto  in  life,  or  never  bad  diaoipUned  minds,  baye  little  knowledge. 
Many  fall,  bat  they  straggle  baok  again  and  do  not  give  ap.  Daxfaag  the  last 
ysar  seyoral  oases  have  ooeuzred,  illastvating  tbia  morai  weaWess, 

Mai^proola  are  available  that,  in  their  general  eharacter,  in  their  knowledge, 

tiuir  steadfastness,  the  whole  spirit  of  thabr  piety,  these  drarbbes  arosaperior 

to  what  they  onee  were.    For  some-  tune  past  it  is  known  that  sereral  ol  oor 

Misoon  ohorobes  baye  given  most  liberally  to  the  oaose  of  ChriBt.    In  the 

West  Indies,  in  Soath  Africa,  in  the  Sentk  Seas,  ooUeotionB  have  been  made 

upon  alarge  soala.    Dazing  the  past  year  the  total  oontribntioas  abroad  have 

nunmied  to  £15,7ia,  of  which  aboni  £9000  are  the  offering  of  the  Natlye 

<3uBthe6  to  direotly  religioas  objeots. 

But  tbe  Bireotors  are  not  eontented  with  this  state  of  thiagBi  however 

vttoaiaging.    We  have  not  yet  readied  a  fixed  end;  we  ore  in  the  midst  oi  a 

procesB.    Some  of  the  Ghorohes  in  Africa  aadia  the  West  Indies  have  probably 

Iwa  pressed  too  hardly;  and  oader  the  ineseasing  demands  of  aa  impreved 

orfliution,  nnder  changed  habits,  aad  flEoca  iw  new  position  in  general  seeiefy, 

tbnaw  generation  will  give  lees  than  the  oldec  which  is  passing  away.    Bat 

greit  nnmbers  of  the  dhorohes  oontribate  little,  and  some  even  give  nothing. 

Thfl  Directors  desire  that  there  shall  be  pressed  on  all^the  Mission  dhorohes  the 

great  leeson  taoght  to  the  OorimlhiaDS  by  the  Apostle  Panl,  their  daty  to 

maintain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  ordhiaiiOBS  of  the  Gospd,  and  to  spread  it 

intotheregions  aroond.    Where  the  keson  has  been  taaght,  great  advance  has 

been  made.    Many  of  the  dbozehes  in  India  gave  nothing  a  few  years  ago,  and 

iiO¥  are  doing  well. 

No  low  estimate  ooght  to  be  set  on  this  attainment  of  the  Society's  opera- 

^08,  the  Chttbghes  and  the  Bouls  broaght  within  their  inflaence.    It  is  not 

only  that  so  many  indrridoal  sools  are  saved.    We  baye  rescned  them  fh>m 

^^oitliaiiam,  from  false  religion,  from  adyocacy  of  error,  from  the  practice  of 

^f»y  from  open,  tmohecked  vice  and  crime.    We  baye  drawn  them  from  the 

^^*B  fisorders  and  craelty,  from  wrong  and  misery.    In  the  great  warfare 

^  vice,  they  have  changed  sides,  and  are  now  yaliant  for  the  truth.    We 

^  drawn  not  only  them  bat  their  children;  we  have  drawn  them,  not  as 

Elated  individaals,  but  as  families,  as  neighboars,  as  fellow-citizens,  as 

^^"^ooB,    We  have  drawn  into  the  dhorbh,  for  man's  happiness  and  the  Iiord*s 

gloTf ,  all  the  infioencee  of  their  private,  social,  and  public  life.    We  baye  won 

^^  mtoDigence,  their  moral  life,  their  Uteratoro,  their  material  resources, 

&eir  public  law.    Henceforth  heathenism  has  lost  them,  and  Ohrist  has  placed 

^  Baaetifying  hand  on  an  they  baye  and  SU  they  are.   lliese  CSiristiaiul  are 
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all  Hia ;  their  dhildraa  Wa,  and  genentioiia  at  Hwy  anooeed  eaoih  oUitt  dull 
be  more  oompletely  Hia,  to  giTe  Him  all  the  gloiy  of  tiieir  growing  lofe,  and 
add  their  oontributicm  of  immortal  aonla  to  Hia  MiHaiitiUI  reign. 

**  For  to  His  triamph  soon 
He  shall  descend,  who  rales  abore. 
And  the  pure  language  of  His  lore 
AU  tongues  of  men  shall  tune." 

They  might  have  died  aa  millions  are  still  dying;  battheyUveasOhriBtiass, 
and  the  end  of  the  righteous  is  before  them.  Would  that  the  'RngliA  ohnidM 
realised  more  oompletely  what  they  are  t  Follow  them  in  their  daily  life. 
Look  at  them  on  the  Sabbath.  There,  where  onoe  all  days  were  aHke,  they 
gather  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  the  bouse  of  prayer.  From  China  east- 
ward, round  to  Lifu  westward,  in  twenty-four  languages,  tbese  Christian  om- 
▼erts  gather  for  boly  worship.  In  the  broad  streets  of  Peking,  among  the 
green  hills  of  Amoy ;  amid  the  tall  roofs  of  Antananarivo,  and  the  ireQ- 
watered  gardens  of  Hankey ;  among  the  deep  ferns  of  Haiatea,  and  in  the 
cotton-fields  of  Samoa ;  in  Calcutta  and  Benares,  within  the  shadows  of  fhe 
wealthy  temples  of  Kali  and  Mahadeo ;  or  where  the  creamy  surf  in  cnrl 
waves  throws  up  the  garnet  sanda  of  Travanoore,  each  Sabbath  day  risea 
hymn  of  praise,  the  earnest  prayer ;  each  month  they  break  the  bread  and 
drink  the  cup  in  memory  of  Him  whom,  not  having  seen,  they  love ;  in  whom, 
though  now  they  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  they  r^oioe  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory;  receiving  the  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their, 
Souls. 

"  Knowest  thou  the  value  of  a  soul  immortal  f 
Behold  the  midnight  glory,  worlds  on  worlds ! 
Amazing  pomp  !    Redouble  the  amaze. 
Ten  thousand  add,  and  twice  ten  thousand  more  ; 
Then  weigh  the  souL    Onb  Soul  outweighs  them  all." 

IV.— THB  WOEK  OF  THB  PAST  YEAR. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  India  Mission  has  been  the  obdikatio5 
of  ten  of  the  Evangelists  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry ;  either  as  Faston  of 
Churches,  as  Missionaries  to  the  heathen,  or  Assistants  to  the  Missionaries. 
This  raises  the  number  of  ordained  brethren  in  India  to  twenty-three.  Engjish 
education  continues  to  extend  its  influence.  The  iNsnrunoiiB  in  CalcDtta, 
Madras,  and  Bangalore,  are  fuller  than  ever,  and  very  efficient.  The  school 
fees  in  India,  during  1866,  amounted  to  £940.  In  Caloutia,  five  stodenti 
from  the  educated  classes  were  baptized  as  Christians;  and  in  the  last  days  of 
the  year  one  of  the  teachers,  who  had  long  been  impressed  by  Christian  tmtiif 
had  grace  given  him  to  make  a  public  profession.  In  1851  and  1852,  wiiei 
such  things  took  place,  Hindu  society  was  convulsed  to  its  centre,  and  the 
institation  lost  hall  its  scholara  in  a  fortnight.    But  now  no  commotion  what- 
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ever  ham  takad  plabe,  and  these  ooiiTendons  axe  taken  as  matters  of  oonrse. 
The  aitiiade  of  the  ednoated  olaaaes  towards  Ohxistiamty  has  wonderfully 
changed,  and  the  impression  it  is  making  on  them  is  very  strong.  In  the  same 
great  cities  female  education  now  oocnpies  a  larger  plaoe  than  ever  in  the 
lahonzB  of  the  Mission* 

In  Madaoasgab  still  have  the  ohnrches  rest  and  are  edified;  and,  walking  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  oomfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  mnltipHed. 
Perhaps  nowhero  in  the  world  may  there  be  f onnd  chnrdhes  of  Christ  more 
eoDxplstely  eigoying  a  tme  peace,  a  dear  fiiith,  a  simple,  heavenly  joy.  They 
bATe  come  oat  of  great  tribulation ;  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  have  returned. 
The  long  and  dreary  march  through  the  gloomy  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
is  oyer.  Nor  Pope  [with  his  conning  devices,  nor  Pagan  with  his  spear,  his 
stones,  his  fieiry  flame,  has  subdued  or  deluded  them.  Fresh  from  exile,  from 
prison,  and  from  chains,  they  have  entered  the  land  of  Beulah.  The  Garden 
of  God  welcomes  them  with  its  fragrance,  and  spreads  before  them  its  delicious 
iroitB  and  matchless  flowers  of  undeoaying  bloom.  The  winds  are  hushed! 
wnmd  them.  Loaded  with  delicious  fragrance,  the  air  breathes  balm ;  and, 
stnaming  through  the  over-shadowing  trees,  the  radiant  sunshine  pours  over 
an  the  golden  glow  of  a  rich  summer's  eve.  All  good  things  are  around  them 
for  eomfdrt  oor  for  beauty ;  and  grace  has  enriched  them  with  fulness  of  blessing 
mio  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  everlasting  hills.  He  who  was  with  them  when 
they  passed  through  the  waters,  and  when  the  flame  kindled  upon  them,  is 
tiidr  Captain  stiU.  He  is  leading  them  to  the  tender  pastures  and  beside  the 
stm  waters.  Tfa^y  dwell  beneath  His  shadow  with  delight;  His  banquet  is 
spread;  His  bcuiner  over  them  is  love.  The  lines  have  fallen  unto  them  iir 
pleaaant  places.  They  camp  under  His  care ;  and,  while  the  ear  is  ravished* 
with  triumphant  songs  from  the  unseen  seraphs,  whose  loving  guardianship- 
preeerved  them  in  their  days  of  peril,  stayed  on  the  everlasting  arms,  in  perfect 
peace,  they  rest  and  are  refreshed. 

If  the  measure  of  our  suffering  be  the  measure  of  our  greatness,  we  cannot 
▼onder  that  this  martyr  church  is  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God.  Hence 
an  the  quiet  but  solid  strength  of  their  present  prosperity.  Hence  the  great 
uuaease,  but  not  too  rapid  increase,  in  their  numbers,  amounting  to  seventy- 
nine  churches,  containing  4400  members,  in  a  Christian  community  of  at  least 
18,000  individuals.  Hence  it  is  that,  though  persecution  left  them  poor,  they 
haTo  built  nearly  a  hundred  village  chapels ;  that  their  search  into  the  Word  of 
M  is  deep,  continuous,  and  unwearied ;  that  their  congregations  are  crowded ; 
that,  at  a  IGssionary  prayer  meeting  held  early  in  the  day,  sixteen  hundred 
penons  gather  together ;  and  that,  when  a  volunteer  preacher  finds  it  incon- 

vcnieut  every  Sabbath  to  visit  a  distant  village,  his  brethren  invite  him  perma- 
nently to  reside  there,  and  offer  to  pay  him  a  sufficient  income  till  that  village 

sluaiheChristaanised. 
And  how  shall  we  forget  their  day  of  jubilee,  when,  on  the  22nd  of  January 

^  the  tot  stone  church  in  memory  of  their  martyrs  was  set  apart  for  worship. 


3^  CBSOyjG»  OF  THS 

By  fbe  entiie  Ghxistiaxi  poyaiatiflTi,  and  «f«a  l)y  many  l^flflm,  sfe  wb  idi  to 

be  a  trolj  f estiTe  day.     J^eool  Q«r]y  dawa  ttusy  ba^aa  to  gather  sBenad  iba 

edifioB,  eagertoaeoia»ap)a4ie.(meiiQoeaaiosiaoxauBmoi«Ua    Yoaaaathalitya 

paztiea  of  Chzistiao.  TiUageBa  wkix^  ibm  way  eeroaa  tiw  itiantnrn  plain. 

Streaming  along  the  high  road  of  the  city,  the  many  pmaeBaffrma,  headed  lay 

thaur  aiagers,  mouat  io  Oba  ziplde  niatfawn  of  zodk  or  ^lAddi  Hm  Okas^k  xd 

AjtfBATOirAXAVOA  etanda.    Thebioldio^willhoM  eLovaahoniied  paapk,  M 

oTar  four  thttwazid  have  gatbaEfdaproofiid  it.    The  doon  a»  opoBBd  at  ag^; 

in-rfaMm  hsudzed  *"a»t*o*fc  to  aaueeaa  ift.  asd  the  zMBaixidar  wait  in.  paiiaBaa  lof 

fiye  honxs  mora,  to  get  tiieir  tun  in  the  aftenioaft  aamee.    The  Bag^  10»- 

sLonaciea,  the  Native  PastoaaavaaUthaze;  and  than  faUeiaaeoe-elftftateaogM^ 

thinga  in  their  erentfol  hiatoxy.    Atfamded  by  a  paooaaaiDiiy  daly  aanhalled 

withmiiaio^  high  oiBoeaB of  the gevarmiwiit bear trcaa the Qoeanat^ 

meaaage  of  congisatidatian  and  anoomeagement,    Ajnd  thaa  the  NatbB  Paibar 

opena  the  aarrioe.    HejacnjieQf  the  eadieat  COimtiaiia  in  the  ialaod,  a  nan  d 

great  ability,  of  noble*  long ^tcM  <du»aeteir.    He  naa  oonwated.  in  iha  oid 

ohapeltbatetoodoalhatTagqrgmiDd*   Eovyaanhewaahniited  tebialii*; 

buttheliQsdJugrthim.   Biianobkwila,atnMmactyr,  diadiiidiaaa;bat»l»d 

in  hoUow  walla,  in  holaa  af  the  iock«  in  eelitaxy  huta  and  eonitenflaa,  he  w- 

yeUonaly  eaoaped.    jtod  whan  Ailaat»  like  the  leatol  the  "dBiA''ahiixiii»afli« 

long  Bilanee»  he  walked  oaoe  suwe  flaovg^  *'  the  atieata  of  tba  dtyf"  Us 
^'  enamiea  beheldhim "  in  wondea,    Ihgwyhaptandain  the  faaerol  Oay^haiionnd 
wd  known,  the  NativePaatot  of  thaiehaadli,  and  the  aopoixxled  tnte  of  tha 
Oneeo'a  adopted  ohildamn.    Qaerthej^rvveaQf  tbeniaortgrn  lain^ 
fflrebangB  avcordialweloowp.  XkBBakWheiiaeneQ«aaw,»a8intinsiD«lyagaaaA 

the  <3oegp<  had  bovnd  iia  iollmeia*  in  al#Liof  hev^eU  pdbM 
aaaredapotewhBvadieliad4eateqgMiMrfiTai«anottLer  Odxsv  aanda  to  ihi 
aame  people,  b«r  Ghmtianavkleata,  by  OhiMisn  offioaE8,kar  x^yal  aavaga  d 
peace,  recognising  their  religion,  aaanring  them  of  hav  pDRyteeAion»  and  giviBlf 
them  troe liberty  to  wmhip  aether nOL  JbidwiMOMi  doiiki  4tei  tha  basis 
<d  all  asacaaUed  twaed  gM»Mltyiihat  day  to  y^  aneiher  QiiBaBi»  who»  ^  ^ 
keight  Of  power,  and  in  ]uw  lenaUneaa  of  smm.  had  not  i«gaite  QoSn 
deapiaed  and  panmrnted  onee;  bntkadpBayadfiMiit,aaafac9no7tahandfr^^ 
iMcaeontion  A^nM  oeaae.  Asd  the  naneenAed  ^'"iraifi  AoeP 

The  BMMOJiM  UimmiV  mntinwm  to  a^joy  panageBty  aadpeeoa;  IteflflateT 
at  IDdiia  floimakea;  aaeiriaamiiiiaard«aDand>oKiiteteihe  fiei^taaBr^al^ 
ev?i7  GhriatimaaaiaaMQkaflltenaakeUlown;  timmOmumdii^Wmaag! 
iaatinefaoiantjnpmeaidngaaeWwiar;  aBdOalibanlity^iftihAeinnab*^ 
nbonnda.  S4T.^«JAAm,l»oa«m«nm(tedi7am^ 
thioiigh  the  inflneiMftot  4te  beairtiMeottoiw  hegiaa  to  nanrmniar  tba  y^tg 
tamptatjapate  wfaiehaoniiiwuaiMr  ot  ahnptewaainaw  ii  by  thatecaataatg^P^' 
and  the  firat  dmnkard  has  been  aeen  upon  her  ahozeB.  Aataty  aoalMfli  '^ 
on  entewi^  Landeat  laa  nead»tha>difl(raanpiHi  ^  n  laettar^a  ^oaairf  *^ 
ijBother'a patywa.  aa  d»  tbaat  jiamt  MinaBntto^  aagaaad  talhaiJM'^ 
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temptoiiona  of  stronger  nafcioiu,  iiinmicl  tfae  M^,  the  sympathy,  axid  the 
prayos  of  the  "Rngliah  chnrohes  from  which  their  pieiy  Efprings, 

IaSqsoxr  Afbiga,  more  ooiqpiletflly  thaain  any  other  Miiwion,  -has  the  past 
ymrfnnBB&A  year  of  disaster,  snflering,  and  loss.  For  three  years  the  oolony 
lias  floiteed  from  snooessiTe  droughts.  Season  has  passed  after  season,  and  the 
rain  has  heen  withheld,  the  rivers  have  dried  up,  and  the  fountains  have  failed. 
Naturally  the  last  year  was  the  wonft  of  the  series;  and  it  was  only  at  the  end 
of  the  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  €uit  at  last  the  hoxmty  of  God 
gave  la  abandanoe  the  rains  of  heaven,  toffll  the  livers,  eover  the  earth  with 
file  verdure  for  which  it  mourned,  and  fill  all  hearts  with  food  and  gladness. 
During  the  season  of  want  there  is  no  doubt  tiiat  fhe  sdferings  of  tiie  people 
bftTe  been  very  great.  While  xesouroes  fell,  prices  conthiued  to  rise ;  large 
nTiialbers  passed  many  days,  soaroely  oneeftadi&g  a  catisfytng  meal :  and  who 
ean  wonder  that,  when  seed-corn  was  given  them  for  their  fields,  they  utrthliftly 
eooked  and  ate  it,  that  they  might  iMve  fan  meal  befbfre  tiiey  died  ?  In  these 
kxmUes  move  than  twenty  of  the  Missionaries  were  s^ously  involved.  There 
iinodaibt  that  many  of  the  brethxea  eoferod  severe  privatioii*  But  every 
nqaaai  was  granted,  and  the  Directors  not  «n]y  eaq[iiessed  the  despest  19^ 
litk  thor  luethren,  but  gave  them  substantial  aid. 

V.—FUNDS  OP  !IHB  SOOIBTY. 

TlesiMlt  of  this  inepnssible  gvewtk^  totered  by  the  kind  providence  and 
lomg  ene  oi&e  Master  for  whom  the  service  has  been  done,  has  been  for  the 
^"■Hflw  in  their  management  of  the  Society's  afEairs,  embarrassment,  difBculty, 
aoddebL  That  embarrassment  oommeneed  with  last  year,  when  the  aoooBats 
irere  closed  with  a  balanoeof  £7450  against  the  Society,  which  was  paid  from 
tlbe  legacy  fond  reserved  for  such  a  contingency.  During  the  entire  year  the 
Dineton  have  had  the  difficulty  in  view,  and  bave  adopted  a  series  of  measores 
to  meet  il  In  July  and  August  several  Special  Meetings  were  held  with  the 
London  annisters  and  offtoers  of  chnrohes,  to  lay  before  them  the  growing  needb 
of  oar  Foreign  Ifissions.  Two  papers  by  the  Home  Secretary  were  published 
ttd  iridely  cizcalated,  showing  the  growth  of  those  Missions,  with  the  increased 
cbims  they  present  for  agenpy  and  help ;  and  urging  that  an  addition  of  at 
lotft  £10,000  ayear  is  needed  to  the  Society's  jiermanent  income.  In  all  the 
antomn  Auxiliary  Meetings  the  Secretaries  and  Missionary  Deputationa  were 
nrged  EgpeoiaOy  to  make  the  facts  known.  In  November  a  Special  Besolution 
ma  passed  by  the  Board,  instructing  its  Committees  to  dedine  all  applicationa 
ior measurea  of  ertension;  and  th«y  have  continued  steadily  to  do  sOb  In 
Eebmazy  a  solemn  and  impressive  Meeting  for  pn^pier  was  held  by  a  hundred 
aad  twenty  of  the  London  mizdsteBi  and  Directom;  and  during  the  spring 
q^soalviaitshavebeenpaidtotheCbanty  Associations  in  various  pasts  of  the 
ocantEy  to  eoiURilt  with  the  country  ministeirB  on  the  same  sabject» 

HinaaaMilii  if  fhn  fiMif  mjnif  us  fnllmifli  r 
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OHBONICLB  OF  THE 


EXFENDrrUBE  1866-7. 

1.  Payments  by  the  Treasurer  in  London 

2.  Baised  and  appropriated  at  the  Mission  Stations 


.    £90,072  12  10 
.      16,017  17  6 


£105,000  10  4 


INOOME. 

I. — ConTBIBXTTIOKS  FOB  GXHTEBAL  PUBPOSBS^ 

1.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  OoUeotions 

2.  Legacies         •  •  •  •  .  •      • 

3.  Fund  for  Widows  and  Orphans,  and  Superannuated 

Missionaries     ..,.•• 

4.  Australia  and  Foreign  Ai 

5.  Dividends 


£49,736  12  1 

5,813   9  8 

3,235   4  9 

1,959  16  6 

453  16  7 


6.  Contributions  at  Missionary  Stations,  English  and  Natiire     15,713   4  6 


n.— Prooeeds  of  Pbofebty  sold  in  China  and  Singapore 

m. — CONTRIBTTTIOKS  TO  SPECIAL  Fuin>S 

IV.— Drawn  feok  the  Special  Fuims   • 

Balance  in  hand  May  Ist,  1866    .... 


Total  Income 

Balance  againft  the  Society 


76,912  2  1 
4,110  16  8 
2,046  16   8 

16,244  18  10 
776    6  7 

100,091    0  10 
4,999    9  6 

£105,090  10  4 


Thus  it  appears  that  in  this,  the  serenty-second  year  of  the  Society's  history, 
with  its  valued  Missions  blessed  and  extending,  it  doses  the  year  with  a  debt, 
whoUy  unprovided  for,  of  £5000.  But  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  truth.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  unexpected  addition  to  the  income  of  the  proceeds  of  tbe 
property  in  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai,  that  debt  would  have  amounted  to 
£9000.  Beeenred  funds  have  prevented  it  from  rising  to  £11,500.  Yet  again 
the  enlargement  of  the  India  and  China  Missions  gives  a  daim  to  £9500  more. 
And  it  is  plain  that  the  Society  has  expended  during  the  past  year  nearly 
£21,000  more  than  it  received  from  all  ordinary  sources  of  income. 

How  lofty  the  honour  whidi  Gk>d  Himsdf  has  put  upon  our  effbrts  t  witii 
what  signal  tokens  of  success  has  He  followed  them  I 

We  led  the  van  in  China,  and  to  this  day  our  Missionaries  and  their  churcheB 
occupy  a  front  place  in  the  sdiolarship,  the  enterprise,  the  zeal,  the  wisdonit 
the  effidency,  the  self-denial,  with  which  Christ's  work  is  carried  on  in  that 
great  empire.  Many  and  distinguished  have  been  our  martyrs,  who  have  tol' 
fered,  bled,  and  died  for  Christ's  truth.  The  men  who  have  stood  up  bddlyto 
defend  the  despised  races  of  Africa;  Smith,  who  died  in  prison ;  Dr.  Fhilipi 
who  wrung  from  the  Cape  government  the  diarter  of  Hottentot  libei^»  the 
OBDiKAirGB ;  Moffat  and  Livingstone  and  many  more. 
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for  the  African,  and  prayed  and  toiled  and  proved  him  to  be  a  man,  all  went 
fortli  from  our  midst. 

Oar  Polynesian  IGssion  still  meets  with  thoaewonders  of  grace  which  marked 
it  from  the  outset. 

Are  we  men  like  our  fathers  P  Have  we  their  compassion  P  Do  we  possess 
their  noUe  faith  ?  and  can  we  allow  their  work  to  stand  still  P  The  world  calls 
yoa  onward.  The  bonndless  fields  which  Qod,  in  answer  to  onr  fathers'  prayers, 
lias  opened,  still  utter  the  cry  of  the  Macedonian,  *'  Cbme  over  and  help  ns." 

Te  IfESSEirosRS  of  the  Ohnrches !  MissioirABCBS  among  the  heathen  I  look 
from  that  high  stand-point  to  which  you  are  raised,  and  pray  for  your  brethren 
at  home,  that  a  larger  baptism  may  be  ponred  upon  them  by  the  Spirit  of  that 
Dime  grace,  without  which  you  cannot  labour,  without  which  the  most  devoted 
labours  must  be  fniitless. 

MiNiSTEBS  of  Churches  I  The  settlement  of  this  question  rests  with  you. 
It  is  for  you  to  set  before  the  Christian  people  of  this  country  the  claims  of  the 
great  outer  world  lying  in  wiokedness.  It  is  for  you  to  stir  up  the  churches  to 
a  faithful  nse  of  all  those  great  resources  with  which  they  have  been  endowed ; 
aad  to  show  what  share  our  Foreign  Missions  shall  receive  of  that  sympathy 
and  benevolence  which  the  churches  ought  to  exercise.  It  is  for  you  to  decide 
▼bether,  as  at  present,  the  heathen  world  shall  be  thrust  out  of  the  high 
position  it  once  held,  by  a  multitude  of  pressing  claims  which  happen  to  be 
near;  or,  from  the  grandeur  of  its  oppoitonities,  the  energy  of  its  appeal,  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  it  shall  occupy  the  front  place  to  which  it 
u  entitled  in  the  affection,  the  generosity,  and  the  prayers  of  men  who  desire 
tlie  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom.  This  year  it  must  be  decided.  This  year  the 
Ksohe  must  be  taken.  Shall  we  simply  cut  down  our  successes,  cut  down  our 
efforts,  contract  our  labours  to  the  measure  of  former  days,  or  expand  them  in 
the  intensity  of  our  consecration  to  the  measure  of  that  fulness  of  blessing 
vhich  we  are  permitted  to  ezgoy  P  Proud  of  the  noble  position  of  usefulness 
vhich  it  has  attained ;  proud  of  their  Missionaries,  of  their  efficient  agencies, 
and  thankful  for  the  results  attained,  the  Directors  deliberately  place  the 
Society  in  your  hands.    They  can  do  only  what  you  decide. 

The  Lord  summons  you  onward,  and  in  His  name  we  appeal.  By  all  His 
Blowers  of  blessing  so  lovingly  bestowed ;  by  the  prayers  He  has  heard;  by  the 
successes  you  have  won;  by  the  mighty  aim  that  protects,  by  the  promises 
vhich  sustain ;  by  His  desire  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  the 
bowledge  of  His  truth,  we  appeal  to  you.  By  those  principles  which  give  you 
the  Tigour,  the  freedom,  the  healthy  piety  which  you  ezgoy ;  by  that  spiritual 
^hing  from  an  open  Bible  which  saves  you  from  the  destroying  errors  which 
^  the  air  around  you,  and  gives  you  grace  to  impress  and  mould  the  age  in 
^hich  you  live ;  remember  your  obligations  to  that  dark  heathen  world  which 
^i^ows  nothing  of  the  mercies  you  eigoy.  We  appeal  to  you  as  Englishmmi, 
whose  nghts  have  grown  more  secure,  and  have  been  rendered  more  complete, 
^>A  the  years  gone  by;  aa  Christians  of  large  sympathies ;  as  men  of  noble 
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lineage,  whose  fathers  did  mufibior  Ohxufk^s  eaoaa.  "Wi  flppMJLlorliiilltfter, 
for  the  souls  for  which  He  died.  And  we  must  not,  we  OMMt  tsp^mk  to  foa 
in  Tain* 

The  Ghaibiun  md  :  Jij  Clkxistian  £ri«nd|^  after  ih^  afe^uflRl^  tb»  esbNUlvr^  Ibe 
thorou^y  practic^  nerpo^  with  which  this  meeting  has  beoA  oochaiaed  (or  tbe  Uit 
thiee-quarten  (tf  an  hour,  I  am  sure  that  I  do  but  give  utterance  to  your  feefings  as^ 
as  my  own  'v^iea  I  expren  Ibe  ^Mofimnd  admiration  with  whidh  tibia  meeting  has  recdTed 
that   walpahle  .doeiOMnt-^a  dooQiaeat  w4ddb,    i^aCher  we  legaxd  the  grandnr 
with  which  it  ew^  jto  i&iEe^  th»   wdne^  jbhI^mA  of  'Ofariatian  MlaaiaBa,  tiw  iaep 
apiritiiality  of  toM  which  psnwito  its  erary  line  and  j|»  aonn^  wiqk4  ^  pfffiwt  nd 
beautiful  photcgra|ih«  if  I  m%y  30  ^peal^  which  it  haa  given  to  na  of  the  whole  xaagetf 
our  mission  field,  or  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  suggestions  which  it  offers  to  u^  if 
worthy  to  rank  amongst  the  highest  of  the  productions  of  the  Christian  literature  of  the 
day.      With  the   closing  words  of  that  appeal   stiU  ringing  in  our  ears,  and,  as 
I  trus^  kigefy  at  this  moBftsai  affeeting  'by  C^xfa  S^t  oar  hearts,  let  -me  in  the  M 
place  ooKii^pafealaU-thia  peait  Soaietiy  thaiW  Apud  mndh  thatisyosentedtonainthewyort 
which  appears  to  perpleii^  oarnnsalonav^ere  never  inapa^tipn^tf  gre»lKrnsi6i2iiei^  « 
upon  which  there  seemed  to  ba  ^eapendio^  Xii.ox»  of  the  power  and  the  Spirit  of  fiod  in 
every  part  of  the  Mission-field,  than  they  preaent  at  this  moment    Therefor^  sltlun^ 
as  the  Directors  have  told  us  in  that  appeal,  they  have  exceeded  the  income  of  tk 
Society  daringihe  last  year  by  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £5000,  let  it  be  onrs  this  day  to  see  to 
it  that  m9  iSMpond  to  that  -appeal  in  the  only  mode  in  whieh  we  can  yraotieslly  resposd 
to  it,  a^  that  wa  aaalg  aa  iar  aa  <^iir  individual  isAoeace  ia  coneemed,  in  the  -nAm 
auxiliaries  throi^g^out  our  country,  to  rsiUy  around  those  I>ireot»«Ea,  in  thaafm^apiataf 
confidence  which  the^  haye  displayed  in  the  interests  of  the  Socie^  thai;  God  "nil  HiiB' 
self  bless  our  efforts.     Let  us  upon  this  occasion  endeai^our^  if  we  can,  to  send  focth  into 
our  churches  in  the  country  that  spirit  which  breatiies  through  the  whole  of  the  report, 
and  be  it  ours  this  day  to  make  this  a  praotical  mecfting.     The  honour,  I  eonceire,  of 
our  denomination  is  inrobred  in  Aa  inaacial  oanditaon  ^  the  Soeieiy.    I  Miewibt 
the  conatiftuency  of  this  great  Sodety  tahoan  interest  anffioently  laiga  aid  flaflBdnti? 
deep  in  that  honouj^  and  are  in\bue4  as  the  fathers  of  this  Societj  wece  inbsadt  ^ 
enough  of  that  old  spirit  which  animated  them  with  gratitude  to  Qod  for  what  Be  ^ 
done  for  them,  at  once  to  grapple  with  this  subject,  and  to  place  this  Soci^^  ia  tbe 
future  in  a  position  which  shall  ensure  to  it  a  permanency  of  efficiency  and  of  goojl. 

J.  K.  Welch,  Esq.  (GOiaurmaopf  the  Boaid  of  Diiwctora) :  Aa  (%am«aof  ti^Btfii 
I  am  anxious  to  state  emphatically  to  the  meeting  one  thi«\g  with  reigard  to  ov  vitaed 
friend  the  fiey.  Dr.  Tldman.  For  twenty-seven  yearn  he  has  bieen  engaged  ia  the  serrice 
of  the  Society  to  the  satisDietion  of  eirery  member  of  this  large  consfituency.  He  hu 
kboafeA  moat  aasiduoody,  hot  now  his  health  has  hrokan  down,  and  he  can  00  kng^ 
liexformthaoffiejaldatiaa^rfhiaoaaaw  I  an  aoie  you  will  indemnify  tlwDireetafsaDdiwat 
aaidislly  approve  what  thsgr  l«w»  dona  whan  I  tell  yon  <that  duKmgtke^fuijm  tk^ 
unanimona^yrptadthattheo^S^sJlastoyaf  Dr.  Tidmanabpold]^«antsMied4aaag1^ 
period  of  his  life.  This  was  no  act  of  generoaity,  bat  one  of  simpla  jostm  «^  ** 
accordingly  tooV  upon  oursdyes  the  responsibility  of  yoting  £500  a  year  to  th0  Pffcto* 
When  that  offer  was  proposed  to  Dr.  Tldman,  while  he  deeply  fdt  the  oJbligstiQO,  hs 
Shrank  l^om  aeeepting  it,  and  accordingly,  by  arrangements  to  whieh  I  need  not  refer 
hcss^h«bashesnpl«^intlMf^tion  of  fMOfing  aUU»waBl8lBllub.fPetld  sbrM 
attihahan^y«nlMMk«btaiiniitrte1fcagosdariIinaDei0lr*  lMkWf$^^^^ 
no^  he^  to«d«7»  heoaofa  I  $koM  not  haaia  thoni^  Ifr  oitf;  of  j^aao*  ofwif  hiM  ^ 
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iremty  to  aaj  wliat  I  hare  said.  Bat  I  $xa  aonj  te  n^  tiut^  ftlthough  ^witerday  lie 
antfciytid  b«i]i^  preitnt,  h«  liae  written  zae  *  letter  thk  moniikg  which  will  eccoimt 
lor  hii  abeenoe.  Heaeye — "Id^  dear  ffix;  Weleh»~Tomy  hitter  die^pointmeat  and 
NjgKtk  I  am  naeiUe  to  he  preeent  at  our  amuMl  aieetiag  this  monung.  Magr  you  be 
lieUy  .bleaeed  with  the  preeence  and  giace  of  the  Diyine  Saviour  ia  whoae  name  joa 
uuaML    Exaoaa brevity,  aa  loan enly  with diffiMl^ write thialuub'* 

Thefier.  A.  Haxkat,  of  Croydon:  The  BeaoHntionVhi^hM  teen  ^  into  my  hands 

is  in  these  terms  ? — 

"ThUt  the  Kapotft,  of  wfaioh  poitiefiaha^  been  now  read»  be  adopted  and  pnbliahed  in 
ML  with  its  appendix  and  statement  of  accounts.  That  this  meeting  desires  to  record 
its  aecpjzratitaae  to  the  God  of  all  grace  for  the  continued  blessing  wnich  He  has  dven 
to  the  insllDiis  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  lofty  position  of  usefhlneas  to  which  1&  has 
fUMdthaa.  TIm  maeting  is  thankftil  that  the  flaefety  ocntiniies  to  enjoy  the  aerrioea 
d  10  nMBy  able  and  iaithM  HiaaioBaiiee,  and  that  a  great  increaae  has  taken  plaoe  in 
die  niunber  of  ordained  native  pastors.  It  recognises  tiie  solidpro||Tess  of  the  Missions 
to  ike  native  races  of  AMca,  both  dn  that  continent  and  In  the  West  Indies  ;  the  spiritual 
stK&ffth  and  jpeaoe  of  the  MiBaidn  in  Madbigasear ;  and  the  krga-faeairted  liberalitf  of  the 
emfeeeintiieatoatiiSeaSk  AnditaderiteisthatgiBcesiayyktuiiaandnkonaboatidy 
aatfltheaaahaicheaattahs  the  Ml  statave  af  BMvia  Ghiiat," 

tlM^ean  b^  noting  mmviiatinral  or  indve  cmidiidv^totha  Mitt&itied  ^Mrfperity  of  this 
SocktY  than  that  at  the  gMat  animal  gsthdringa  of  iti  Mends  ttki»B  tAMtUd  be  a  sketch  of 
tbSodet/s  positian,  n^nsentfaig  the  workwUch  has  aatnalfylieen  done,  and  the  estistate 
efthe  woik  which  is  to  be  attempted.  This  we  have  had  to-day  in  the  Bepott,  patt  of 
tbiehhas  been  Msd,  and  as  few  men  have  been  in  such  a  position  as  Df.  MnQens  has 
btta  in  fttr  fonnlktga  eottplete  estimate  of  the  position  of  the  Society,  so  I  am  sitre  tho 
meeting  will  allow  me  to  say  there  are  few  meta  who,  whatever  their  advuntages,  conld 
Ittvepiepaied  a  sketeh  so  vivid,  ao^impfessive,  so  ooffiltt«hen8tta--t  had  ahnost  Said  bo 
poetical— as  that  idiidi  is  contsined  in  the  report  n^ch  wis  have  jitst  hos^  I  have 
&TidL  pleasore  in  moving  in  the  terms  of  the  Resolution,  that  it  be  adopted  and  ptth- 
lidiedinftdL  It  is  no  mean  testimony,  1  takeit,  lo  this  Sodetytibat  now,  when  the 
first  aud  second  genera^kxBS  of  itvi^gentd^  and  stfpporten^  and  officers  have  jMisSed  aWay, 
ttdits  affidrs  ai«  in  the  hands  of  a  third  generation,  it  can  still  bo[teld  that  these  Mis- 
iiim  occupy  a  lofty  and  stable  position,  and  that  over  the  Wide  Held  on  which  it  condtf cts 
Hi  opBiations  there  are  Signs  of  soHd  progress.  Thez«ai«noiietts^  I  thiiik,  ofthesOttnd- 
Mttofdieprinaipleaonwhichatlyinstitatlonis  bs^  of  bf  tha  nMttai  and  honesty 
%1^  in  the  ma&i^(Ciment  of  anyf&stltutioii»  fiib  that  wfifeh  is  yielded  by  the  use  and 
^i^pciis&os  of  yeasa.  Unsound  prinoiples,  Anddm  or  ttittdrttj^ofS  ffianagMOMint^  always 
v<Rk,  sometlmea  in  hidden  ways,  souetlmM  throtqifh  long  ptemm,  to  tfAag  about 
iostalnlity,  hnmiliifcion,  and  the  onttiugloif  of  results;  ihd  I  td^  ftiB  "A^tt,  the 
•em^-seconddf  the  Society,  which  is  ableto  mfy,  afterso  lOngaeerm  of  yeihi^  that  the 
ftvQlaertiieSotifotj^lahotM  endure,  and  Ihftt  ftsn^A  goes  Ibrwttd  tHih  a  pmoibM 
aadfraltMpMgreat0«isiywhen,  asnotonly  fiiocoiidonforgratittidatollie^  of  all 
pace, but  as  a  testimony  more  elo<piimt  than  man  caanttMrto  the  tMmdnessof  ths)^- 
<3pteioniAi<^  the  Society  is hssed,  and  to  the  wisdom,  Ott  Ihe  iHiole,  of  its  |miM  admi- 
nistiatioa.  ThsM  Is  a  point  glanced  alT  in  t^Rdnfotlim  >pdli^  t  lioifejui^ 
I  fidnk,  fii  worthy  of  notice  in  this  meetihg :  l^ref»  to  tfta  Itfgs  iMt^sSse  of  oH&kltted 
^«^  pattOM.  To  this  I  ahonia  not  like  to  htttifdefMoGd  tottftrnfini^as  a  si^  of 
^8fiMraIprogMS  of  the  Society's  lllsslons.  Thoti^  th9  dsvslo(iffi«nt  of  CSiryeiiux 
intelfigttee  and  ChriMSan  worth  on  the  {MM  of  e^taiki  ihitftis  «mt«ns  Whfoh  those 
ftFpomtments  haply  gives  a  glimpse  cf  the  |;^ib)Mrfng%Ollkl»!lk^  Sodety  &  Oto^tyteg 
^  in  ft&  its  spheres  of  kbour  which  Is  pecia£dlyi>lMifi^  yetfoftethtfsi^scld 
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of  these  appointments  lies  in  the  ftitiue  which  they  open  np  of  a  time  when  the  serad 
communities,  among  which  this  Society  has  oigantsed  Christian  institution^  sbdl  hare 
become  so  matured  in  Christian  knowledge,  snd  shall  have  entered  withal  so  folly  into 
the  spirit  of  sll  their  responsibilities  ss  Christian  men,  that  they  will  be  found,  ss  a  nk, 
famishing  from  their  own  members  pastors  for  thmr  chnrches^  snd  leaders  for  their 
Christian  work,  sapporting  their  own  institattons  from  their  own  resources,  and  helping 
others  sIbo.  jSot  do  I  regard  this  simply  as  a  question  of  relieying  the  resources  of  the 
Society  at  home,  and  enabling  it  to  use  those  resources  for  new  enterprises.  Them  is  to 
my  mind  a  more  important  Tiew  in  the  conforming,  by  these  means,  of  the  Chiistiaa 
lifSa,  of  converting  heathens  to  a  robust  and  manly  form.  We  found  the  nations  to  which 
we  hare  taken  the  Gospel  made  children  by  their  sereral  idolatries ;  it  will  not  do  for  u 
to  take  the  Gospel  to  them  in  such  forms  as  shall  teaye  them  duldren  stilL  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  error  into  which  such  a  Society  as  this  would  be  more  likely  to  fall,  if  there 
were  not,  indeed,  combined  in  its  management  a  profound  Christian  philosophy  witii  a 
healthy  religious  impulse,  than  to  treat  the  churches  which  they  succeed  in  founding  in 
heathen  nations,  and  the  erangelistio  work  of  those  nations,  as  though  they  must  per- 
manentiy  depend  on  English  bounty  and  on  English  ministries.  The  references  we  hare 
had  in  the  Report  read  to-day  are  assurance  en<Migh  that  the  London  Missionary  Society 
is  avoiding  this  periL  It  seems  to  me  that  the  appointment  of  native  pastors  is  a  very 
important  part  of  this  work.  I  do  not  believe'that  those  Christianised  countriei^  which  an 
the  trophies  of  the  London  Hissionaiy  Society,  can  ever  have  the  religious  life  they  have 
received  throuf^  this  Society's  agency,  fuUy  developed  in  a  complete,  natural,  and  sym- 
metrical form,  by  foreign  teachers.  It  is  true  God  has  made  all  the  nations  of  th^  earUi 
of  one  blood ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  He  has  made  them  of  different  tjrpes  of  mind-HKune 
in  whom  a  keen,  clear,  hard,  intellectual  power  preponderates ;  some  whose  minds  are 
almost  altogether  a  thing  of  the  imagination ;  and  some  whose  minds  lie  hid  in  a  coil  of 
emotions ;  and  I  for  one  believe  that  no  one  of  those  types  of  mind,  or  the  races  by  whom 
those  types  of  min^  are  represented,  can  ultimately  become  the  common  and  ezclusiTe 
teachers  of  the  rest  without  cramping  their  growth  snd  denying  to  them  something  of 
their  nature,  strength,  and  native  grace.  I  verily  believe  that  men  whose  minds  axe 
made  in  England  and  America  cannot  ultimately  be  the  teachers,  the  final  teachen,  of 
Hindoos,  and  Kaffirs,  and  Sandwich  Islanders.  It  is  a  great  vocation  that  we  have 
had — ^to  break  in  upon  their  darkness  and  their  ignorance  with  the  Word  of  Truth,  and 
to  speak  to  them  of  the  mystery  of  godliness  and  of  that  Divine  Father  who  is  above 
ns  all  as  He  is  revealed  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  terms,  however  imperfectiy  soever, 
adapted  to  their  mental  condition.  We  have,  at  least,  had  this  honour — of  giving  them 
a  new  starting-point — a  'starting-point  for  a  new  history.  But  I  truly  believe  that  if 
that  history  is  to  go  on  with  a  steady  and  continuous  impetus ;  if  Christianity  is  to  enter 
as  a  cleansing  and  healing  agent  into  their  whole  life  ;  if  it  ^is  to  pervade  their  social 
relations ;  if  it  is  to  become  the  basis  of  their  civil  institutions ;  if  it  is  to  be  the  life 
of  their  civilisation ;  if  [it  is  to  make  them  fit  for  a  place  in  the  great  compact  of 
nationalities  such  as  God  meant  them  to  occupy — ^they  must  be  tau^t.snd  led  by  their 
own  best  minds.  Those  "children  of  the  sun,"  who  have  most  of  the  property  of  tlie 
sun  in  them — ^most  of  his  light — ^most  of  his  attractive  snd  controlling  power,  must  lead 
and  teach  their  brethren  who  have  less  of  it.  Teaching  minds  will  spring  up  in  con> 
nection  with  all  our  Mission  Stations.  These  will  need,  no  doubt,  for  some  time^  over- 
sight— ^the  tutorship  and  counsel  of  European  agents ;  but  the  fact  that  they  exist  is 
evidence  of  the  healthy  operations  of  the  Society's  Minions  hitherto ;  and  the  hct  that 
this  Society  is  placing  those  men  in  their  true  position  as  teachers  is  to  me  an  earnest  of 
higher  and  worthier  progress  than  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  tone  of  the  report,  if  I  rightiy  discriminate  it,  was,  upon  the  whole,  cheerful  and 
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liopdnL    Bat  then  is  a  fact  of  great  gntTity  which,  I  think,  I  urn  bound  to  notice ;  it 
is  ccnmected  with  the  fiinndal  position  of  the  Society — ^that  the  liberality  of  the  churdies 
has  not  oontiniied  to  enlaige  with  the  enlarging  needn  of  the  Society.    That,  I  think,  is 
a  grave  point    Years  ago  the  agents  of  this  Society  went  ont  to  their  sereral  selected 
iieldfl  of  labour  in  foreign  nations  :  when  those  good  men  came  to  work  in  their  limited 
spheres— Hmited  becanse  of  their  limited  number  and  the  limited  resonroes  ol  the  Society 
—there  were  constantly  opening  up  to  ^em  opportunities  on  that  side  and  on  this  of  ex- 
tended and  finitlul  toil  in  the  Haster^s  sendee.    They  saw  whitening  fieUs  shining  in 
I  distance  which  they  could  not  reach,  and  to  which  they  could  send  up  no  skilled 
re&pera.    They  appealed  to  the  Lord  of  the  harrest,  they  appealed  to  their  Christian 
eoantiymen ;  and  in  answer  to  those  appeals — ^in  answer,  I  doubt  not,  in  many  instances, 
to  those  prayers — ^there  stepped  forth  from  time  to  time  from  the  ranks  of  the  Christian 
Sute  of  Eng^d,  men,  athletic  men  (you  hare  heard  some  of  them  named),  of  whom  no 
society,  no  nation,  needs  to  be  ashamed — ^men  whose  hearts  were  aglow  with  Christiaa 
We,  and  who  said,  "We  are  ready  for  this  service."    The  appeal  then  lay  to  the 
ehorchea,  *'  Shall  these  men  go  ?     Will  you  charge  yourselves  with  their  support  ?" 
ind  the  churches  once  and  again  replied  with  promptitude  and  with  enthusiasm,  "  Let 
tile  men  go ;  we  will  charge  ourselTcs  with  their  support'*    Sometimes  it  was  in  excited 
ttsemblies  like  this  that  th0  constituents  of  the  Society  pronounced  their  faroured  word 
-that  they  said  "Yes ;"  but  in  the  reflectiye  quiet  of  their  homes  they  did  not  £eu1  to 
noke  that  '*  Yes  "  good— ay,  and  they  often  bettered  it,  and  it  came  to  be  a  kind  of  pro- 
^  sad  a  prophecy  that  the  resources  of  tlus  Society,  the  liberality  of  its  constituents,- 
w  a  springy,  elastic,  practically  inexhanstible  thing,  which  would  not  fiail  the  Society 
m  any  strait     But  now,  sir,  we  haye  come,  it  seems,  to  a  different  position,  and  the 
question  has  been  forced  upon  the  Directors,  Has  the  Society  at  last  touched  the  limits  of 
tile  boonty  of  the  churches  in  the  matter  of  foreign  Missions  ?    Has  it  oyerstepped  those 
^tst  Is  the  elastic,  springy,  practically  inexhanstible  liberality  of  the  churches  ex. 
^'■Qiited  at  last,  so  that  the  Society  can  rely  upon  it  no  further  ?    Have  the  churches — ^to 
^  ft  phrase  which  has  become  popular,  elsewhere — adopted  **  a  hard  and  fast  line," 
^fond  which  they  will  not  go,  in  carrying  forward  Missionary  enterprise,--a  line  say  of 
^MfOOO  per  annum  ?    That  is  the  question  which  has  been  raised  by  the  present  condi- 
tion of  matten  in  relation  to  the  finances  of  the  Society.    I  am  extremely  unwilling  to 
sQppose  that  the  answer  will  ultimately  be  in  the  affirmative ;  and  yet,  sir,  we  are 
^d  to  look  at  the  actual  state  of  matters  in  the  face.     I  am  glad  that,  on  authority, 
>gun  and  again  to-day,  the  fact  has  been  placed  before  us  that  we  are  spending  £400  a 
v^  more  than  we  are  receiving.    That  is  the  state  of  the  case  ;  and  the  altematiye  is 
^^7  before  the  constituents  of  the  Society — contraction  of  operations  or  enlarged  income: 
tH  I  think,  is  the  word  of  to-day,  and  ought  to  be  pressed  home  by  every  speaker, 
voether  he  speaks  on  the  financial  question  or  not, — contracted  operations  or  enlarged 
Uicome.    I  doubt  not  that  there  ara  many  of  this  assembly  whose  hearts  to-day  say,  "Con- 
^^»rted  operations  !    Let  us  not  name  the  shameful  word."    I  heard  one  gentleman  say, 
^0|  ^Of"  when  -something  like  that  was  spoken  of  in  the  Beport.    I,  sir,  sympathize 
vith  that  sentiment    There  can  be  no  one  on  this  platform  who  can  have  any  interest 
^  putting  a  shameful  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  but  there  is 
^  <me  who  does  not  believe  that  it  were  less  shameful  to  contract  operations  than     go  on 
^c^niating  debt    Ay;  and  there  are  some  of  us  who  believe  it  were  even  less  shimeful  to 
t'^Qtract  operations  than  to  live  in  the  delusive  and  unhealthy  excitement  of  constant  special 
^fpeala.  Ido  earnestly  urge,  therafore,  that  this  question  of  contractedoperations  or  extended 
Uicome  will  be  fairly  and  earnestly  considered  by  all.the  constituents  of  the  Society.  We  can 
^^  ^^«  in  an  assembly  like  this;  but  I  trust  a  feeHngwillbeevokedto-day  which  wiU  at 
^t  clear  away  the  Society's  debt  for  the  past  year.    But  we  need  the  steady,  sustaining 
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fowcr  of  pime^ala  later  Uiiai  iSbB  4{Mmodic  tribute  of  pumng  iaxpnlift  of  tiiii  tisd. 
This  qjao^iaD.  most  be  xomitted  from  tbiB  meetiiig  to  our  efamche^  to  vnr  fnni&i^  u 
«iirindiTidiialoonBd«iicee«g  Christian  men.  Not  here  can  a  gnwe  nukttar  ef  tfais  kia^ 
be  settled  ;  but  liiere  it  may,  in  the  parayer-meeting^  in  the  feUowriiip  gathtfiB^  at  tb 
domestic  table,  which  on^^t  to  be  sacred  in  all  our  houaehoUs  as  the  vity  ate  «f  Ood ; 
md  in  oar  cloaetB,  where  we  go  to  ask  Gwl'slMgivsnsas  of  8ini»  and  levieir  oar  mpai- 
sibilities£br]EBmwhoshed^HiBUoodfiiriiBi  Here^  air,  we  most  eonfldar  this  qnotisB; 
and  I  ▼entnze  to  think  that  wviAialL  have  difficulties  to  contend  with.  ImaybaimB^ 
bat  I  hairs  sseniBd  to  myself  .to  meet  oecaiionally  with  aa  incipient  8eeplmiBD,--a  kiod 
of  half-formed,  half^eOaaGaDas.  aosplfisism,  among  the  members  of  ear  ohiiidM,  ad  is 
some  instanoca  contributcn  to  this  Socie^  about  the  utility  of  aoeietiea  of  thii  kiai 
We  have  kng  had  to  contend,  aa  you  know,  against  a  spirit  in  our  popnkr  htntutc 
which  has  bean  mnnittg  in  this  direction,  and,  thou^  sse  hatre  eontSBded  agttut  it 
mainly  with  good  effect,.  lam  not  sure  that  we  have  not  reoeiTed«oine  taint.  And  wt, 
in  other  mattem,  then  aro^  I  think,  perils.  There  is  one  peril  in  the  loose  talk  vein 
hearing  ereiy  day  agsinst  doctrinal  CShristianity.  Then,  sir,  to  infer  to  the  other  ^ 
peril  jttst  in  earn  wotd.  There  are  the  luxurious  habita  whidi  our  inereaiing  wwlth  s 
bringing  aaMmgUi^  I  do  not  speik  of  this  m  diverting  monciy  from  the  exahe^ur  rf 
thia  Sooiety^that  1  Hanters  to  think  is  a  bi^Rtelle^--bat  thsy  ssften  the  fibse  «C  tin 
spirkoal  man,  theyplaiigehi<i.inanapathy  to  which  all  great  things  osiss  to  be  gMt, 
and  which  ewn  the  Christian  nobleness  of  the  Itiarionsxy  enterpriae  will  not  mm.  I 
am  peianaded  that  it  is  tbom,  mt  on  MEsrionafy  platforms  merelj,  but  in  evsiy  jnlpit 
where  the  presdier  m^y  take  hiaatand,  tbrt  there  ahould  be  a  teatinumy  lifted i^egUB^ 
tiiose  peiila ;  sad  ii,  bretibsen,  we  go  down  to  our  chnrches  oon^riafled  of  the  ffwt 
neoeerity  that  is  laid  ttpaa  Ufrbfr  the  wants  of  thia  Socially,  seeking  above  all  to  dafca 
the  spiritual  tone  of  our  Qhunahoi^  we  shall  have,  I  am  persuaded*  aa  the  ienU,aA 
niggBBd  contribntloas  wimng  from  the  hsads  of  unwiUii^  man,  aliwi^  odious  hi  titf  <r 
«f  Christy  always  odious  in  the  eye  of  ^^ood  men,  but  fiee,  spedtaaoma^  f^adeesie  efo' 
ingB^  that  will  not  ealy  lift  the  Sosast^-oat  of  ila  psesail;  dHRsulHiiij  but  aleitit<»ft 
new  eatosr  of  henour  sad  of  progrsis. 


The  Ben  T,  Xtauunr  FhiXif  tewUDty^tro^penaBriakietfaiy  of  BaaiEef^,  8sBthifii«^ 
inseeondmg.ths  rusuJution,  arid :  If  I  werealanding  here  to-day  aia^y  aa«n  sdreeitr^ 
this  SmMj,  I  ilionU  Ibel  some  tnji&dilldott  in  lacing  so  large  aaandisDOe;  butlittti 
here^  notaaia  advucati^  bat-aa  a witne%  askl  1  hope  to  keep  in  miad  Ae  oUigrii« 
thatrestsapona  witaeas  to  spesk  the  Imth,  the  whole  tru&,  and  nothing  but  the  liut^ 
Ikaowiteanbeaaidofme,  '"Thoutestifieatof tStyuelf  stiiywitaeaalanottna"  1^3^ 
bat  I  have  other  things  to  testitf  thaa  of  myself  and  tiw  words  of  thk  runhitiSB  ClM» 

aelTus  ihzmsh  ma  with,  one  topio,  to  whieh  I  would  fain  testify.  "!nio  medzHg  b 
thankful  that  thsSoeidtycsBtimsaa  to  e^ortheserviees  of  so  anuiarable  snd  bitUbl 
misHionariia, "  Nowv  earning fima Sooth liriea,  this  is  oaeof  the  poiatu  ca  vkici  I 
waat  to  baar  witness.  Yon  hare  yunr  mjssiousriea  ia  Soath  Aftic^  hut  unfortnsatBlri 
orfortanately  (iawhichoaBr]i||^y«attayxega»lit),  thecUaMte  issoharithythstTcu 
very  aeldom  SBB  thaoe^  and  yduknawVtory  little  about  them.  Wilb  the  sfeceptitt  •^  * 
few  who  bans  nsoiatlfgoae  out  froliitiauuouBtty,  I  happen  to  know  ovsqrnM""*^ 
within  tka  bounds  of  the  loeleicr;  uimIm  Ikaow,  so  I  Wdnldwiah  tospeskef  tfeOr 
tiwt  tiie  eutaem  asld  lovuwitk'irhidhlniyaBlf  re^udthaattii^t  be  suited  ia  r«r 
heartiV«Bdtkei;3WijaightlnlaagrBtpati^  far  them.  If  Iwsn  tomsalisa  thei«« 
ofsomeef  flM»]tien,4aikau£elb(^aadSmit,  aadPtftmon,  «idTNy)H^'*V**^ 
lall  on  year eaaa  at  muat  nnftfliMKar  aaSMa^  aad  yutthess  aMa  aM  dsiqg  u  uMtA' 
utaatial,thoini^aad«ieeaenftWork.iatiM&rTarieus#phsMd£kbaQr.    Ul^^^ 
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mentifiii,  9g^Sgk,  itn  warn  «f  Helm,  btiH  AnfVHBMn»  und  JB^tteiiingmsiu  and  Be^d,  those 

of  jQtt  best  scqfiirititfld  witii  nusaonsiry  entei^aEue  jmgbt  sa^ippm  that  I  was  VHmtioiiii^^ 

the  fiitlKHy  snd  ust  ihe  maamiAo  hsvt  Ukta  up  thsmuitlai  of  liheir  i^bofiei  sins. 

AnioDg  the  gdasMMSifli  in  SflBJii  iAlfia>  I  tbinkjs  tiiifd«iB  sons  of  vdmumKom  ihem' 

selves.  Then  mte  some  naniBs  that  perhaps  yon 'would  i«Bi«sBhar*— the  xuones  of  Bsftaon, 

«Dd  £dwardi^  and  BnniBki^  who  aie  ovr  patriarchs— flMn  indio  hs^e  bean  lahoniing 

thirty,  fiostgrt  or  SSty  yttUB  fax  Ihe  ndaoicaL  sendee  without  hatang  onoe  zatiiOBfid  to  thss 

eoQBtrj.     OfiAuam  meai  1  waaJd  wish  to  apeak  to-day,  tittd  a  SMBng  of  iqriiqttthy,  and 

esteem,  aad  a&ofeiflaL  md^^  he  aiwi&eaed  in  this  great  aaanotbly,  and  that  HiaA  iatling 

might  he  waited  over  the  6000  sdlea  of  ooean  that  lie  between  na.  and  ehaer  their 

kearta.    Yon  inUaak  me,  perhaps  wh:f  ase  they  not  better  Imown.l    Eor  'OiiaMaaan^ 

tiwj  sie  men  who  woidd  mtirar  be  doing  tiieir  woik  than  talking  abont  it    They 

lire  suDonnded  hy  a  popoladdan  inMnioal  to  their  work,  and  oonafemtly  ebaPengingthwir 

Rports  «ad  atahrimmta,  and  psononncing  Hum  ezaggeiated.    lUither  than  lay  CSiriati- 

a&itr  andor  asy  chaxge  of  •exaggeration,  thaae  men  an  oontent  to  go  and  latoir  in  the 

Tioeyud  of  the  liovd,  in  all  the  heat  and  duet  of  tMr  work,  oontent  with  the  nward 

that  coonefli  ieoaa  Him  'ttiat  ia  ahoi«.    fifeiU,  althoQ|^  theae  men  are  lookbg  x^  to  ths 

eves  of  their  JCaater,  and  am  oontent  to  wait  nntil  the  day  when  the  Maatw  ahall  aay 

tothem,  '* Well  deoe,  thon  good  and  IntthM  servant;^'  yet  they  know  and  we  know 

tbit  it  is  the  Master  HimaBlf  whohaaestaldiahedthAGhriatiBnChanh,  thathymutoid 

siBpsthy andenooongemeBt  we  fikonid  anstain  and aiqppeit  one  another ;  and  them  is 

«« thing,  »t  least,  of  which  titey  have  ihe  feeliAg,  that  in  any  want  of  sympathy  tearaida 

£^  and  their  Uxnus  the  miaafean  in  whidi  th^nza  ongaged  Vi$f  suffer  at  yenr  hand% 

iod  that,  as  jonliear  little  or  nothing  of  them»  ao  yon  ma^  sappose  tha^  theeeis  nsttinng 

dnBg.    I  wonld,  iiliete&irey  desire  to  miae  np  my  testimony,  totly,  on  thear  behalf.    I 

stand  here,  not  in  my  own  person,  but  as  the  represenlativv  of  theae  mm ;   and  I 

^^  to  cany  bnok  1k>  tiiem  the  feeling  of  the  cfauRdiea  in  this  eooniry,  that  thiaif 

««  esteemed,  heloved,  and  trusted,  and  that,  whik  yon  do  not  Jiear  ef  them,  yon 

^  that  they  ave   casrying  on  their  work  eneigBlioally  and  suoceasfuUy.      Very 

mxntly  yon  waat  na  ont  one  man  from  this  oonntiy  tp  idiom  was  not  gipan  « long 

ud  homnmhle  career  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years.     His  career  was  rery  short 

He  landad  emafdated  with  difieaae,  he  listened  to  no  lommatiwioe  to  rest  and  take 

eate  of  himaelf ;   but  he  threw  himself  at  onoe  into  his  lahew^  althoa^^  he  oould 

oBlf  ftand  and  in  a  hearse  whisper  pseadk  Ghriat  to  his  psopia.    l?or  some  months 

•^tfcLsod  mas  able  thus  to  preaeh  Christy  and  idiea  ke  (¥N>ld  not  preach  to  thwn  in 

die  pilpit  ]be  did  it  an  his  aek-bed.    "Wan  It  a  Bnr^rrai /muflsrtmatifi  mhrr  TirtH  ^frpj  rr 

^mccebaiit,  or  any  fidend  frem  the  nei^boaihood  who  oat  of  sympathy  came  to  him  I 

Wu  it  any  ana  of  hia  own  congregation  ?    He  spoke  to  ene  sod  all  of  that  Savioar 

vbflie  Gespelit  was  the  great  ambition  of  his  life  to  preach.    I  oamembttr  weU  two  day 

luBnjingtomi^  "Them  was  one  thing  I  did  desire    I  did  hope  that  duast  would 

giT«ne  sons  few  yean  to  piMch  Uis  Word  among  the  heathen ;  but  it  is  not  His 

^  and  He  has  thwoalkd  me  to  aurender  that  offisiv  andbaa  diaappotnted  me ;  bat 

^eliord'a  will  he  done."    Xheie  waa  a  piiofound  impreanim  piodnoed  npon  all  classes  of 

^  cowmmdj^  by  the  cheeEful  way  in  whloh  he  contemplated  deatl^  and  the  eiamest 

VKyia  Yfhifih  he  qpolie  lo  all  of  that  aalTati<m  which  ha  eame  to  preach,  and  I  truly 

hebere  that  the  words  that  are  to  be  inaciibsdefi  kiatombatow  wiU  he  jbr  mai\y  agreat 

^\  ''Beb0i:^deadyetspesketh." 

The  second  point  on  whiehlcan  bear  my  teattmonar  iaastothaienlta.    Xh«e  ara 
"^ladartAiaga  in  whicb.it  is  gfeaota even ^.imL    fimA if wc^stsiDdkaiia  asimiaaioik' 
WW  to  pncivm  SM  fiMkue»  the.  nndfiitakiiV  in  iii^ 
^^bs^firioBsenento.iaiL  ShaUwai)ed«tMmd68Bowi;|D«thsiQiispalte  whatace 
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ealledthe  degraded racesof  mankind, becaoseinen  will aaj beforehand  that  theyaieiiicaiiUe 
of  it  f   Are  we  not  even  to  try — are  we  not  even  to  bring  that  €k»pel  home  to  them,  lod 
preach  it  to  them,  and  let  it  be  ahown  that  they  are  incapable  fint  f   Now,  I  could  pit  joa 
the  resolta  in  the  same  form  in  which  onr  report  gires  them.    I  oonld  say  to  yoa  that  we 
nomber  in  South  Africa  some  5000  commnnicanta ;  but  probably  the  answer  yon  iraq^d 
mentally  make  to  me  would  be  this,  "  We  do  not  want  to  know  the  number,  we  waat  to 
know  the  quality  of  your  conyerts, "  and  that  is  the  point  to  which  I  shall  address  mjselt. 
When  I  first  went  to  South  Africa,  and  became  the  successor  of  my  lamented  deceased 
brother  in  the  station  in  which  I  am  now  labouring,  I  found  myself  exoeedin^y  igAorant 
on  a  great  many  things  that  I  might  hare  been  benefited  by  knowing.     I  was  peihafii  t 
little  acquainted  with  the  classics  and  books  of  various  kinds^  but  I  found  myself  exceed- 
^C^7  ignorant  of  agricultural  and  other  branches  of  business  to  which  I  had  to  direct  my 
attention.    When  I  went  amongst  my  people  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  mingle  with 
them  in  their  yarious  occupations,  and  to  stand  for  some  days  alongside  one  of  their  rude 
threshing-floors  when  they  were  beating  out  the  grain.    There  was  a  great  drcle  of 
hardened  ground,  into  which  hundreds  of  sheaves  of  wheat  were  thrown,  and  a  troop  (^ 
horses  or  oxen  were  driven  in,  and  men  with  whips  drove  them  round  the  circle  until  the 
whole  of  the  grain,  as  they  thought,  was  trodden  out.    Many  a  time  as  I  saw  them  wad- 
ing  up  to  their  girths  in  tiie  bulk  of  straw  I  thought,  '*  What  a  heap  of  grain  there  will 
be  when  it  is  all  cleared  out !"    Presently  the  men  came  round  with  their  rakes  and  foiU 
and  turned  on  one  side  the  coarse  straw.     They  came,  not  with  any  of  your  winnofwiog 
machines  or  any  such  elegant  machinery,  but  with  their  shovels,  and  pitched  the  min^ 
mass  of  chaff  and  wheat  into  the  air,  allowing  the  autumn  breeze  to  drive  away  the  cha^ 
and  letting  the  wheat  fall  by  its  own  weight  upon  the  floor.  When  all  this  was  done  that 
was  a  very  little  heap  of  grain,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  takes  a  great  bulk  of 
straw  to  grow  a  very  little  wheat     I  believe  that  is  as  true  of  Christian  churchea  in  Uiii 
country  as  it  is  of  churches  amongst  the  heathen.   We  have  found  it  so  in  our  experience, 
and  I  appeal  to  ministers  around  me  whether  they  do  not  find  it  to  be  their  experience. 
But  we  have  the  wheat,  I  am  happy  to  say.     Though  there  are^  in  all  churchea,  many 
persons  whose  Christianity  is  of  a  very  low  grade,  and  of  a  very  indifferent  charactert 
there  are  those  whose  Christianity  is  sterling,  solid,  and  substantial.    I  do  not  knowhov 
I  can  answer  the  statements  that  are  sometimes  made  on  this  subject  better  than  by  fur- 
nishing individual  instances.     I  think  with  great  veneration  of  an  old  deacon  of  my  own 
church — a  gray-headed  man  of  slave  extraction — whom  I  not  only  esteem,  but  moiA 
heartily  love.     He  has  been  a  deacon  of  that  church  all  the  years  that  I  have  been  Ubonr- 
ing  there,  and  has  maintained  his  Christian  consistency  all  those  years  without  blame,  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.     He  has  built  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  place,  with  fire  or 
six  apartments.     In  the  cultivation  of  his  groxmd  he  shows  the  industry  which  should  be 
expected  frt)m  a  Christian,  and  in  his  commercial  dealings  and  all  his  relations  be  ilios* 
trates  and  adorns  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ    There  is  one  peca- 
liarity  with  respect  to  this  man,  and  one  peculiar  cross  tiiat  he  has  to  bear :  heiatroabled 
with  a  wife  whose  shrewishness  amounts  to  insanity,  and  in  all  cases  of  domestic  qoaireiJ 
in  our  church  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  refer  the  young  people  to  this  man,  and  he 
comes  down  upon  them  and  says,  "Well,  you  know  I  have  my  own  croaa  to  heu. 
The  £act  is  so  notorious  that   the  young  couples  who  may  be  inclined  to  qnarrel 
cannot  refuse  the  advice  that  comes  to  them  i^m  such  a  quarter ;  and  he  has  qoieted 
and  pacified  many  a  couple  in  that  way.     Then  let  me  take  another  instance.    In  * 
neighbouring  church,  to  which  Mr.  McLeod  came  to  be  pastor,  there  is  another  deacon, 
a  man  of  another  race.    He  was  formerly  a  heathen  far  in  the  interior  of  Central  iinca, 
and  away  from  any  missionary  influence.    He  narrates  his  own  conversion  in  this  waf  ^-^ 
One  day  he  brought  a  troop  of  sheep  down  to  a  Dutch  boor  who  had  emigrated  aolB^ 
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when  in  tba  ndghboiiriiood.    When  he  had  aold  them,  the  boor  said  (for  though  theae 

hoan  are  very  imenlightened,  70a  nmat  not  anppoae  that  they  are  all  ao,  and  that  there 

sreno  true  Christiana  amongst  them),  "  Bo  you  know  that  tiiere  iz  a  Ood  f"    The  poor 

kadten  could  not  oonceiye  what  waa  meant,  and  the  boor  explained  to  him  that  there 

vusgreat  inTiaible  Being  who  had  made  him,  and  who  would  call  him  to  acconnt  as  a 

sonerforall  that  be  had  done.    The  thing  almck  him  aa  ao  atrange,  ao  wonderftil,  ao 

}s£aimLj  incredible,  that  he  fell  back  on  the  graaa  and  roared  with  laughter.    Kerer- 

tfadtts,  he  went  home  pondering  the  thin^  and  could  not  get  rid  of  it.    He  went  to  hia 

Oil  heathen  tribe,  and  one  of  hia  oountr3rmen,  who  had  trarelled  hundreda  of  milea  to 

]^  Elizabeth  in  order  to  earn  money  to  purehaae  cattle^  told  hia  people  that  at  the 

|iiee  to  which  he  had  been  the  land  ended,  and  that  there  waa  an  infinite  expanae  of 

raBB,  Qpon  which  the  people  who  lived  there  built  great  houaes,  with  many  apartmenta 

beatifnlly  iumiahed,  and  that  without  a  pathway  on  that  expanae  they  trarelled  back- 

vsnisand  forwarda.     Thia,  the  man  aaid,  waa  the  aecond  wonderful  thmg  he  had  heard 

in  hit  ]i&,  and  aa  it  came  from  hia  own  countryman  he  could  not  but  give  heed  to  it, 

ixlieTisg  that  the  man  would  not  tell  him  a  lie.    Well,  the  man  aaid,  "With  regard  to 

tbis  aeoond  things  I  can  aacertain  the  truth  for  myaelf,  for  I  can  do  what  my  oountr3rman 

did— tzirel  to  the  place  ;  and  who  knowa  but  I  may  find  out  the  truth  of  the  firat  atate- 

Bicnt  as  well }"    So  he  trayelled  from  hia  home  in  aearch  of  the  ocean  and  in  aearch  of 

^ ;  sad  I  need  not  aay  he  found  them  both.    He  had  put  theae  thinga  together  in  hia 

aifid,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  one  might  be  true  ao  might  the  other. 

He  heard  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  became  a  follower  of  that  Oospel,  and  he  ia  a  man 

vlu)  makea  himself  eminently  useful  in  the  church  to  which  he  belongs.    Working  aa  a 

iBtton  in  the  day,  hia  recreation  in  the  eyening  ia  to  preach  the  Qoapel  to  the  poor 

Itttheii  at  the  fiumhouaea  where  he  ia  labourin^^  and  many  are  the  aheep  whom  he  has 

broTiglit  into  the  fold.    Here,  then,  are  some  of  the  results.     I  cannot  call  them  brilliant ; 

^  tre  not  brilliant ;  a  foundation  is  neyer  a  brilliant  affair.    I  think  Remus  thought 

eo,  when  to  his  cost  he  leaped  orer  his  brother's  walls  in  infant  Rome ;  and  so  thought 

Tohiah,  who  could  reproach  the  children  of  Israel  with  his  jest,  that  eyen  a  fox  if  he 

*e&t  on  their  stone  wall  could  throw  it  down.    We  haye  plenty  of  jests  of  that  kind, 

umI  we  might  aay  sometimes  as  Jeremiah  said,  "  Here,  O  Lord,  behold  we  are  despised." 

StiQit  is  a  foundation  which  ia  made  by  the  Master  Builder.    A  foundation  it  is  after 

4  a  mere  massy  afiair,  groyelling  down  deep  to  find  the  rock,  and  a  yery  unsightly 

itmcture  it  is ;  but,  blessed  be  the  great  Master  Builder,  He  has  given  us  an  insight  into 

^  plans.    We  know  that  while  we  are  laying  the  foundation,  and  there  are  no  results 

>t  present  that  are  brilliant,  that  building  shall  rise  up  until  you  see  its  richly-mullioned 

^dowi)  and  its  groined  roo^  and  its  florid  pinnacles,  and  its  flying  buttresses,  and 

everything  that  is  beautiful  and  brilliant  as  a  result  of  mission  work  ;  yea,  till  the  tower 

^^  ttd  tapering  spire  shaU  be  finished,  and  the  topstone  be  put  upon  it  with  shoutings 

^"Gnwe,  grace  unto  if 

Cbo.  Hadvixld,  Esq.,  M.P. :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  am  aware  that  I  am  somewhat  irregular 
Q  mterpoong  at  this  moment,  but  I  am  desirous  of  doing  so  before  the  motion  is  put,  and 
^  becaose  my  own  time  is  limited.  Sir,  I  do  think  that  we,  the  laity— if  I  may 
^  A  term  which  may  be  somewhat  ofiensiye — are  really  called  upon  to  act.  About 
^  yean  ago  I  remember  being  at  a  meeting  in  a  chapel  in  Mancheater,  in  which  we^ 
h  ui  nnaccountable  impulae,  aatoniahed  the  country  by  raiaing  XIOOO  at  one  collection, 
^  it  was  a  greater  aum  than  you  are  aware  of  in  those  timea.  Kow,  sir,  I  rejoice  to 
l'^  that  the  Society  is  in  distress,  because  it  stands  thus :  the  work  of  the  Society,  the 
fflflnence  of  the  Society  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  is  unimpaired,  and  the 
^^  for  it  is  undiminiahed,  and  with  this  opportunity  before  us  our  power  to  aasirt  the 
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my  «pp«i  i»  th*iiM>afaHit  ^irmots  m  Ifae  coantqr  wJUmm  nnM  I  oooU  n|Mkf  ^kadk 
wndd  be  reoeivBd  with  vwy  ourk  «£ ^ipppolMiion,  MtiMn,  vad  iovs  -km^  &•  Bodetgr; 
wiiopBTBOBpHitykaqMpmmtiithflir  aMrito;  iili»4DWit  dflCHHebf  «kfttk«f{K 
but  incNMi  w  tliff  givB,  md  pmipar  ma  tibcy  dmKom.    4Ur»^«B  1lm«  in  liie  avtii  rf 
Ikighttid  mnhaeUfldaUnuBikind,  andirokflrB  pit  «p in flL Ame^  8fiiin«ilftteBl> 
tfaeTnamoiy  elf  iBfcluBd  Cobdan,  '*1^  mm  liwU;  gfe  the  ^mtp^  towii "    Maw,K,I 
danrc  tfa»t^«M  mi^  here  jpiiitiial  Cobdsn  vho  iiffl  9i?e  ite  b^^ 
ofliieflBrllL    Tf  ymi  hmi^liiii  iiiniiiiihiiiltji  nf  hinraiird  i^mng  iln  iwihnifB  IT    Tiattk 
■hort  ltJgfcg^-yg»«go<u>wtfcattWKtqpoBn<dt>whiahIhfcigiri^ 
i»  wli»iMnpHnit  kflronot  fliatfacr  fintjTHn  to  ii|MBi  on  «^        Lft«i|ttt« 
linda  m«mriKMA:ite»  ttod  iM  if  m  cMMt  «itv  tiM  SoeiBtT^  *«m  te 
inamaly  Miif*mi^rtbrfnidtaywortliy'«f  ite  liSt  w  do  jatfo  to  Ik 

inwftl  tiiftt£h8«Bnt  Head  ctf  tin  Cbi]ickflMk«ttev»^Mtt»^  to  difltattt  futi  d 
the  caitii  M  KiaviaMuiB^  bat  to  imrk  ma  nflto  aad  ug  wigdum— ,  t>  qbtria  th» 
of  aflBstang  the  Soeiaty  in  »  manner  and  to  an  t»t«Bt  that  It  hat  want  htm 
hitiMKio.  Sir,  I  never  ooaid  tell  lAat  natora  dflrignad  B0  far.  Then  «m  new  a^ 
poat  hot  one  that  :aaemed  to  aoit  me.  I  wta  -wtf  inqmleiv^  pmitie  mmkditm  ta? 
mviflannd  eatinaiaatia.  Onee,  I  ifonembai^  they  called  me  •  fimalic,  and,  aBoinf  !• 
that  ezteoBdinayaoUBotMn,  they  aaid,  "It  Aeew  vifcat  theae  elutgyjnm  end  ptfwa 
cna  do  iftbey^BtaDaAx)!  among  them.  If  one  aiBplateBfoannaae.sthaaBindfciai^ 
idMt <»  an  Ai  hkatheiade  of  the  uwlij  la^f  WeH,iiie«hiiiiBtiiiii,  aachaiit^I 
httpe  eniMEraoredta  hear  far  forty  yearn  lail^  talemhfe  evvaaon,  aD^ 
te  oU  thincp  and  aU  Meiid%  I  am  atill  ^friUh^  if  neaeaHiy,  far  Ghnat^a  sake,  to  ki 
oalledaibdL  ifaaatarmenllnn  IlMireliadthasame  tUiY'to  iMar.  JTon^w,  I^ 
only  to  aay;  ioBtaed  of  my  hondMipondatimt  I  hnve  gl^an  VFery  year,  fcft  w  dm 
te  n  Hurawnd  pomida. 

The mfMam.  wat  «MBrii«iBrfy  rndflptefl,  aad  Htm euiiu^iill^"^^wyllBii^ 
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httfa  already  ieasmad  Cram  my  fiiead,  Mr.  Haumy,  t^  natva  of  the  BaaetaticB  (iit  ^ 
h»i«  to  aahmit  to  1^  meeting ;  and  I  heaitily  inah  that  he  had  bean  iatraated  vitb  it; 

for  I  am  a«a  that  the  nigoxvos,  biilfiAiit,  and  fcpnd  alaquenaa  which  ba  ooaunfl^ 
iraaid  hnra  aeeiiTCd  lar  it  •  te  mora  eoidiai  aooeptenoe  than  anyfldng  idu^ 
yoapertoaav^    fiaaaamadtoeappoae,  hoaiwwv  that  I  le^ndadOiilisinehdpeitiind 

the  Saaaetyaaa  kind  of  private  ^reearve  of  mine.  Preeemal  Why^  theawnieilhvr 
pieaaantmemoriflBof  ahady  petthe  Idiro^gh  the  we  e  da,  and  of  gwan,  ftaah  faliy  ^^ 
the  goUsQ  pfaeaaantB  h«v«  thflff  neste ;  while  thia4nljeot»  wUeh  h»  hmMMidycalhd 
a  "  preaerre,"  aeema  to  me  nothing  more  than  a  "  waste,  howling  arildmaa"  Ho*- 
ever,  althongjh  I  do  not  think  the  "  lines  haye  fallen  to  me"  this  moming  "  in  pleuaot 
pbee%"  although  I  ewuiot  oaU  thia  pieaoiva  «f  mine  ** a  foadlj  heriteg%"  I  M  ^ 
there  ia  hardJj  «^y  aapect  <rf  the  Seeiety'a  pnana  pcntioa  that  M^um 
mace  aeriona  «oiuid«ratioa  of  its  fiimda  and  anstitMnte  than  Ums. 

T9b  poaition  I  «ooap7  this  nMiniaghaa  liaUaa  to  me  iBi«maa|iiinQe  if  1^ 
^manlwrc^  a  Committee  appoiatadkflt  llay«»  ipgoimiiitoaiayaaeataonditian*^^ 
moentha«t«yofAaI«ndianKiaaiQnaiy  Society.  l|pmt]yn^F"l;tha*lCr.Beaher.tW 
ChaixmMLofthatQnnmitte^  or  Jfr.  Hbdl,  of  Bradibi4,  its  aaciataiTi  ia  aot  aMqRfiif 
my  plaoa  tibia.  BORiia^  IheylnaedarohvdthiadiBlari^aii  m»-^«ati  laBsai^^ 
4>nEr' want  of  da<y  aad  fwant  nyapatby  wkh  tfaa.<itieota  of  thaa  Saaia»,  aai6anmf 
mwt^ ranfidMOft  in.  tbaae  whp  hapa  tha  ooadnA  ^ itii aAtei   JaIm«M^ 
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ad7entsre  npon,  paAaps,  tbft  driaft  apeoch  erer  delivered  from  ibis  pktfonnt  I  trust 
Tou  wiU  jigten  to  me  for  Ae  short  tune  I  intend  to  occupy  yonr  stteniian  with  the 
same  landlj  consideiatUm  which  you  wonld  have  given  to  Mr.  Booker  or  Misll  bad  tbiiy 
happesed  to  hsve  had  this  Beaolntion  in  their  heakda.  The  Committee  to  whieh  I  zafiBr 
was  ajipouited  on  Hagf  7,  1866,  for.  the  porpoee  of  inqnizing  into  the  general  condilion 
of  the  Society,  an4  «t  the  same  time^  considering  whether  any  and  what  measores 
should  be  adopted  fixr  ihcressing  its  resources  end  efficiency.  The  Committee  «aD» 
Bstcd  of  twenlj-finir  memben,  of  whom  about  one  half  werelaymen.  The  membersofths 
Committee  came  from  London,  from  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  Flymooll^ 
Bristol,  and  Norwich,  and  from  Ireland  and  Ssotland 
Tbey  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  19th  Juni^  and  by  adjoormment  on  the  20tL  Thsf 
set  affon  on  August  9th,  and  I  know  that  several  members  of  the  Committee  havaspeot 
icuy  days  in  the  investigation  of  the  questions  which  arose  in  the  course  of  this'inquiry. 
I  fed  bound,  sii;  to  bear  my  most  hearty  testimony  this  msming  to  the  frankness  with 
wiuck  the  SeoetsEKies  of  the  Society  and  the  London  Birecton  gaars  the  Committeoall 
the  isforaiation  that  they  asked  £ar.  As  honourable  men,  they  bad.nothing  to  concede 
iidthfycenoealsd  aothhig.  Whatever  wo  wanted  to  know,  and  they  could  tell  u^ 
^nsiM  without  asy  diplomatic  resenre  or  smbiguity.  I  also  feel  bound  to  bear  my 
tatioony  to  ths  retdiness  with  which  the  Secretacies  of  the  Societyr  ^uul  other  geatla- 
loa.  employed  in*  tka  UisBon  House  in  Blomfidd  Street,  undertook  the  veiy  heavy  and 
fMsjiaaul  labour  imfossd  upon  them  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Committees  As 
pnaptlj  and  aft«n£iyitical|y  as  the  work  oould  be  done,  which  the  Committee  requested 
ikia  to  do^  the  wmk  was  diooe.  I  also  feel  bound*  sir,  to  say  that  doling  this  inquiiy 
TeoQetoknesw,  as  soma  of  us  had  not  known  before,  haw  much  tfanesadhow  auoh 
^!^  had  been  devoted  to  tho^  conduct  of  the  busiiMss  of  this  fiocie^,  not  only  by 
^xnow  mimsters  liviog^  ia  London,  but  by  distinguishsd  laymen  who  have  laqp 
buinaies  of  their  own  to  superintend,  and  who  week  after  week  give  an  anoUBt 
of  timi  to  the  affaiza  of  this  Society,  and  an  amount  of  ability  too^  which,  if  devoted 
to  tk  condnct  of  the  afbirs  of  oommsrdal  companiei^  would  secnss  them  a  laiga 
and  h«daome  ioooma*  Well,  sir;  as  liie  result  of  the  woik  of  His  Commifttae,  a 
^wlotion  was  paawd  which  X  UtH  oiUigBd  to  read  to  this  assembly,,  and  then 
^  tt  eanestaod  sntixe  concniTence  in  it : — "That,  sfter  an  auTJnna  and  deli* 
^^>t6  iavfstjgation^  extended  over  aeveral  days,  of  every  qussHou  which  appeared 
iopoitttt  to[tibe  charaetor  and  operations  of  the  londoa  MJAsionsTy  Soctety,  the  Gom- 
"^ttee  are  uuanimawajy  oC  qpmen  Aat.  it  1%  in  e^iery  way  worthy  of  the  coBfidsace» -sad 
"^pprtof  thechmchfis.  ItsJbisbary dnciag  the  psst  is  the  noord  o£i«msdwble  trimnyhs 
<>ftheCh]||sLabKQad,and«fAgr«stq;nlek«ungQfTeligkmat  home.  Ihe Directors  and 
offiflu^  though  ct coBWe  not  infallible,  havft  ecnducted  itsaflBura  on  thewlwle  witka 
fi^«%,  wisdoWy  swd>iWBCwss»  iar  idikh  Uwy  deserve  the  thanks  sad  confidsaoa  of  the 
Q"«tian  shwohsa  whssa  afidw  a<y  hare  admtaistiged  The  Committan  an^  kowsfuy 
iupnncd  with  the  stsmgeonvlctioa  thattiieSoeioty  does  net  zecsive  from  many  ofov 
^^'■■Khii  Ike  Mppart-whioiL  itaay  /sidy  dbim,  and  they  most  esxnsstlj  oomaoid  it  to 
^ncraasedaSsetiaDaad  lOwiality.  The  cathelidity  of  its  eonstitntioa,  the  nobis 
^^^"»"c*g  MidilhliiriaqaacfciersmsBts  of  its  iniiswonsries»  the  saeceis  of  itsaatsqprise» 
^^  faunl eScMQr  of  its  admiBistcstfa>a»  giws  it  ahigk  ud  kononxaUe  idaos 
*^flUBikriMtikntiQn%  .and  tike  CooDomitteelK^  that  amidst  the  mnltsplied  and 
l^grtaa^elHBissf  our  hasae  papulation,  whriieh  are  so  -noMy  laspoaded  to»  theGhuveh 
^i^«tbi€H«itfiaof  tkekig^elueat  of  this  flodslar,  hithsrte  so  honoosedof  Gedta 
<^^aa^ iato  the  i^ona  beyond."  That  is  the  deUbesats  oAjiMtion  of  the 
jiai^htBl  end  the  fsalii^  itf  tills  CoB»nitte%  after  th^ 
^'i>^i»l9Ssifcm«Ctbi»,gmtiastte«io&   AadamrltbscemssmydatrtopEMatta 
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this  meeting  certain  fiicts  relating  to  the  recent  hiatorj  of  this  Sodety  and  iti  pnMnt 
position,  which  have  come  ont  in  the  course  of  onr  investigation.  And  let  me  tay  that 
I  shrink  from  speaking  on  this  occasion  in  any  sense  as  a  representatiTe  of  this  Com- 
mittee. I  can  tell  yon  the  &cts  which  have  come  oat  from  their  inqnixies ;  but  it 
would  be  great  presumption  on  my  part  if  I  pretended  to  represent  their  estimate  of  tbese 
fSMts  in  eyeiy  particular.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  see  this  can  read  the  printed  icpoit 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Board  last  Monday.  I  can  nerer  speak  at  all  nnlesB  I  un 
conscious  of  haying  perfect  freedom  to  say  all  that  is  in  my  own  heart  on  the  sobject 
which  I  hare  to  discuss. 

The  first  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  is  the  numlier  of 
missionaries  connected  with  the  Society.  During  the  last  thirty  y«ars»  orer  which  paiM 
our  inquiries  extended,  the  wealth  of  this  country  has  rastly  increased,  and  our  chonhes 
hare  had  their  fair  share  in  the  general  increase  of  the  material  resources  of  the  natioiL 
We  know,  too,  that  during  these  thirty  years  great  eyents  connected  with  the  extenaon 
of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  heathen  countries  have  successiyely  kindled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  churches  of  this  coxmtry  ;  and  this  hall  has  again  and  again  witneaied  tbe 
excitement  which  these  eyents  haye  produced.  In  the  early  part  of  this  period  Bobot 
Moffat  came  home  to  teU  xu  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in  South  Africa.  John  W3- 
liams  came  to  teU  us  of  islands  in  Polynesia  in  which  idols  had  been  utteriy  abolifhed. 
We  saw  on  this  platform  the  refugees  who  had  been  driven  from  Madagascar  by  fieir 
persecution.  Later  still  there  camo  the  opening  of  the  ports  in  China  to  Cbn^ua 
Missions.  Then  came  the  tragic  events  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  Then  Dr.  livingBtoiu, 
whose  life  we  still  trust  God  may  have  preserved,  stood  on  this  platform,  and  reeeired 
here  not  a  more  enthusiastic  welcome  than  he  had  received  from  men  of  science  else- 
where, but  a  welcome  in  which  I  think  there  must  have  been  more  intense  and  heirtf 
affection  than  it  was  possible  he  could  awaken  among  those  who  had  no  special  sympatfar 
with  his  higher  work.  Then  came,  as  you  remember,  the  pathetic  stoiy  of  the  sulIeriBg^ 
and  the  endurance,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Christians  of  Madagascar,  and  the  reopening 
of  that  island^to  Christian.Missions.  And  before  this  came  the  opening  of  the  entireCbiiMae 
empire  to  our  work.  I  can  remember  the  enthusiasm  which  some  of  these  events  have 
created  among  the  constituents  of  this  Society  in  this  hall.  I  can  remember  the  enthn- 
siasm  which  they  have  created  in  different  parts  of  the  country  where  I  have  gone  on 
behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  And  now,  sir,  what  has  been  tbe 
result  of  all  this  increased  wealth,  and  of  these  repeated  periods  of  enthusiasm  f  At 
first  the  result  seems  satisfactory,|for  inl887  we  had  only  112  ordainedEuropeansconnectta 
with  our  Society,  and  in  1866  we  had  164.  In  1887  we  had  only  184  Europesm  of  »fl 
kinds  connected  with  it ;  in  1866  we  had  167,  the  number  having  now  risen  to  170. 
But,  sir,  although  these  figures  at  first  si^^t  seem  encouraging^  they  contain  veiyhttlf 
to  gratify  the  hearts  of  most  of  us  who  are  assembled  in  this  hall  this  morning:  1%^ 
of  our  brethren  who  were  in  their  strength  from  the  year  1887  to  the  year  1846,  some  of 
whom  we  rejoice  to  see  on  this  platform  on  the  rig^t  and  on  the  left  to-day— they  nuf 
listen  to  these  figures  with  profound  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God ;  for  daring  the 
first  ten  yean,  from  1887  to  1846,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ordaiDed 
European  missionaries  of  not  less  than  fifty.  Beginning  with  112,  the  number  roee  to 
162  in  ten  years,  and  the  total  number  of  Europeans  connected  with  the  Society  rose  to 
a  still  greater  extent  But,  sir,  after  1846,  for  some  reason  or  other,  there  came  a  sadden 
decline  in  our  agency  which  we  have  only  been  slowly  recovering.  There  were  actnally 
nine  less  ordained  missionaries  in  connection  with  this  Society  last  year  than  Hun  wen 
in  the  year  1846.  There  were  twenty-one  less  Europeans  of  all  kinds  connected  with 
thia  Society  last  year  than  there  were  in  1846.  Now,  sir,  without  trying  to  inrestlgite 
all  the  causes  which  may  have  produced  this  'decline  in  the  number  of  our  EnropeiB 
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ageRts  dmiDg  tke  period  of  twenty  yean  since  1846^  I  may  say  that,  in  my  conriction, 
it  arises  not  from  any  causes  to  be  found  in  Blomfield  Street,  bnt  from  causes  which 
taggBSt  grmre  inqniries  in  relation  to  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  piety  of  our  churches 
tbroqgitoat  the  country.     Great  as  are  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Society  at  the 
present  moment,  there  hare  been  times,  and  not  very  long  ago,  when  the  Society  had 
fbds  which  it  conld  not  expend  because  it  could  not  obtain  effectire  men.    We  haye 
bird  agun  and  again  of  the  importance  of  grave  and  settled  convictions  of  duty  in 
ludon  in  this  great  enterprise.     Sir,  I  believe  such  convictions  are  indispensable, 
iit  I  cannot  but  remember  that  throu^out  all  the  ages  of  Christendom,  from  the 
%  of  Pentecost  until  now,  it  has  not  been  under  the  lash  of  conscience  merely  that 
mn.  hare  done  great  and  heroic  work  for  Christ,  but  under  the  inspin^on,  and  enthu- 
£0^  and  passion  which  the  Spirit  of  God  kindles  in  human  souU ;  and  I  cannot 
bat  feel  that  something  of  the  heroic  temper  which  characterised  the  devotion  of  our 
iathen  has  begun  to  disappear  among  us.    I  cannot  but  fear  that  something  of  the 
fOflUDce  and  poetry  which  there  should  be  in  our  piety  has  begun  to  disappear.     I 
do  not  believe  'in  a  cold,  heartless,  intellectual  religious  life.     Such  a  religious  life 
viU  never  solye  the  great  social  questions  which  wait  for  their  solution  in  our  own 
coontiy.     Such  a  religious  life  will  never  produce  such  men  as  those  whose  names  year 
1^  year  are  heard  from  this  platform,  who  have  been  our  apostles  in  the  countries  far 
*vay;  and  I  trust  that,  dry  as  these  figures  are  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  our  Euro- 
pean agency  in  foreign  countries,  that  I  have  had  to  submit  to  the  meeting  thismominc^ 
^ffetiuen  on  this  platform  will  most  seriously  consider  whether  they  are  accotmted  for 
}jj  the  character  of  the  religious  life  which  has  been  common  in  our  cliurches  during  the 
'^  twenty  years. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  element 'of  compensation  for  the  want  of  development  of 
out  European  churches  during  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred.  In  1887,  idthough, 
of  conrae,  we  had  a  considerable  number  of  native  agents  occupying  inferior  positions  of 
iisefhlness,  we  had,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  but  one  native  pastor  connected  with  our 
Society ;  and  for  fifteen  years  there  was  scarcely  any  increase  in  the  number  of  our  native 
l«stonL  Fifteen  years  ago  yon  had  but  six,  while  to-day,  including  native  pastors  at 
^'(B'isgsscar  and  Tahiti  who  were  not  enumerated  in  the  schedule  presented  to  the  Com- 
i^iittee  of  Investigation,  but  who  have  been  referred  to  this  morning — ^including  the 
utire  pestors  of  Madagascar  and  Tahiti — instead  of  the  six  you  had  in  1851,  yon  have 
sow  less  than  sixty.  I  think  that,  however  much  we  may  grieve  over  the  want  of 
development  in  the  European  agency  of  the  Society,  we  may  be  thankful  to  God  for  this 
^golar  proof  that  His  blessing  is  with  us  ;  and  as  for  native  agency  of  another  kind, 
iiicluding  evangelists,  catechists,  'schoolmasters,  and  teachers,  why  Travancore  alone 
sported  last  year  about  450,  and  you  have  1400  of  these  agents,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
learn,  in  connection  with  your  foreign  stations  throughout  the  world.  Year  after  year 
speakers  on  this  platform  have  urged  most  seriously  upon  the  Directors  of  the 
^iety  the  importance  of  developing  native  agency.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  about 
^— and  they  have  done  it  They  are  here  this  morning  to  say  that  what  has  been 
QTged  again  and  again  at  our  Annual  Meetings  with  great  eloquence  and  force  of  reason- 
ing has  had  its  efiect  upon  their  missionaries,  and  they  have  some  sixty  pastors  and 
HOO  of  other  sorts  in  connection  with  their  Society.  But  the  time  has  not  come  in  any 
P^vince  or  missionary  field  to  withdraw  European  agency  altogether.  We  may  diminish 
it,  B8 1  think,  very  considerably  in  some  directions ;  but  the  culture,  the  experience,  the 
famniarity  with  the  religious  life  of  European  Christendom  which  our  European  nussion- 
vies  possesi^  are  of  infinite  value  in  the  development  of  the  dogmatic  thought  and 
^clesiastical  life  of  the  churches  we  have  founded  in  heathendom, 
^ell,  now  I  come  to  what  Mr.  Hannay  thinks  I  wanted  to  make  my  special  preserve, 
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but  which  fau  been  so  gloriossly  poached  upon,  fint  bj  fhe  dbnimui,  Meonfij  hf  Ur. 
Maanaj,  and,  most  gloriously  of  all— if  you  will  foigire  me  for  sagringit— bj  the  hon. 
Membra  for  Sheffield.  I  am  told,  sir,  that  there  were  soma  people  in  the  haU  who  did 
not  hear  what  Mr.  Hadfield  said.  Why,  if  he  had  said  it  in  a  whisper,  and  I  had  been 
oyertbere,  at  the  &i  end  of  the  rooui,  I  should  haye  can^t  it.  I  could  not  hsre  mised 
it,  howeyer  low  the  tone  might  haye  been  in  which  what  he  promised  was  pren  to  tbd 
Meeting ;  but  if  anybody  did  not  hear  it»  and  has  not  had  an  fmagmatJMi  liyely  enoagh 
to  conceiye  what  it  was  that  occasioned  our  applause,  I  beg  to  say  Mr.  Hadfield  promised 
to  ffre  xOf  instead  of  £100,  this  year  i^OOO.  Howeyer,  I  shall  oome  back  to  ^t 
ptesently.  Now,  so  far  as  our  income  is  concerned,  the  inquiry  we  undertook  am* 
menced,  as  I  haye  stated,  with  the  year  1887,  and  the  gross  syenge  of  our  income  dmifig 
the  three  periods  of  ten  years  which  the  inquiry  coyered,  is  as  follows  : — SVosn  1887  to 
18i0  our  gross  income  was  j^77,900  ;  from  1847  to  1856  it  fell  to  i^0,900 ;  and,  un- 
happily, the  whole  of  that  fall,  within  a  few  hundred  pounds^  is  accounted  for  bj  s 
diminution  in  the  ordinary  home  receipts  of  the  Society.  Your  gross  income  foQ  about 
j^OOO  during  the  second  decade,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  that  is  accounted  for  by  « 
diminution  in  the  home  receipts.  Now,  I  think  those  of  us  who  were  moying  up  vd 
down  the  country  during  the  years  between  1847  and  1866,  could  see  no  signs  of  any 
gpeat  oyerwhelming  fiTumftia.!  calamity  in  the  houses  in  which  we  were  enlertainied  whm 
we  yiaited  yarious  towns  on  behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  We  ooold  see  no 
proofs  that  our  people  were  all  finding  their  way  into  the  Baniruptcy  Court,  and  wm 
obliged  therefore  to  restrain  their  gifts.  What  we  did  see  eyBrywhers,  while  the  incoise 
of  this  Society  was  diminishing,  was  that  more  costly  wines  year  by  year  were  on  toot 
tables,  that  year  by  year  you  built  larger  greenhouses^  that  year  by  year  you  had  hand- 
somer carriages  and  nobler  horses.  These  things  we  found  all  the  country  oyer.  AH 
the  time  while  the  luxury  of  liying  amongst  us  was  so  constantly  deyeloping,  there  was 
such  a  diminution  in  the  income  of  this  Society  that  it  amounted  on  the  average  to  no 
less  than  j^OOO  a  year.  Kow,  happily,  there  has  been  a  return  since  1856  to  a  som^ 
what  better  condition,  and  our  home  receipts  haye  reached  from  £44^fi30,  whidi 
was  the  ayeragp  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  to  £47,876  during  the  last  ten.  We  hsn 
been  for  the  last  decade  £3000  a  year  higher  than  we  were  during  the  middle  decade,  bn: 
we  are  stiE  £8000  a  year  lower  from  1857  to  1866  than  we  were  from  1887  to  1846,  ind 
that  &ct  I  haye  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  meeting  this  momiog. 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  first  docade  was  in  some  respects  exceptionaL  Daring  the 
fiye  yean  preceding  1836,  the  ayerage  home  income  of  the  Society— its  ordSnaiy  home 
receipts— was  only  between  £85,000  and  £86,000  a  year.  During  the  fiye  yean  im- 
mediately after  1886,  the  ayerage  home  income  of  the  Society  rose  to  £51,000  a  year. 
There  was  a  rise  in  that  period  of  not  less  than  £15,000  a  year.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  whether  such  a  rise  can  be  effected  again.  Kow,  that  is  the  question  we  haye  to 
determine  this  morning ;  we  need  something  like  the  same  kind  of  increase  of  our  hom'> 
income  during  the  next  two  or  three  years,  that  our  fiithers  secured  just  thirty  years  ago. 
We  know  bow  that  was  secured.  Robert  Mo&t  came  and  spoke  to  you,  John  WiDiua 
came  and  spoke  to  you,  the  Madagascar  refugees  came  and  spoke  to  you ;  but  must  oar 
greatest  and  most  distinguished  missionaries  be  taken  away  from  the  work  in  which 
they  delight^  in  order  to  open  your  hearts,  and  incline  you  to  support  them  in  their 
enterprise  ?  Are  you  waiting  for  fierce  persecution  like  that  which  droye  the  Mslagasy 
refugees  to  England,  in  order  that,  by  the  heroic  endurance  of  your  fellow-Ghristians,  yon 
may  be  touched  to  a  nobler  liberality  ?  Are  we  always  to  be  dependent  upon  accidental 
influences  of  this  kind,  in  order  that  our  income  may  be  adequately  developed  f  Is  it 
not  enough  that  the  great  God  in  heaven,  to  whom  from  day  to  day  we  oaxaelyet  >PP^ 
for  mercy,  desireB  to  make  that  mercy  known  to  all  kindreds^  and  peoples^  and  natioaj> 
and  tongues  f 
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-I  ttk  ypg  to  lock  Iwek  jart  twm  j«M«  in  1j>»' liiglMii  j  gf  tto  flaiiaiy,.  SMne^cCyoiLx*^ 
■osbirtiumMtiBgluBraK  tir»  jsum  vgK  Well,  jm  Mt^  Udl^ w«  Mai&cd  tohnra  « 
den  bBliiii»-dM<  apdiuMiyuf  il»fieHiiwh,of  th^fikcist^^^-^Bainneh  as  tht  TmMuwr 
npDrtBdntdebfe--4hoii|^ttIiftt««rfixiHioial  sffl«tew«DB  gaii^g  on  aiUiifi»ktily;  Bat 
vJimBnsdiiiingllMpfMednigjMiv  liBgl  Mi  tfc»  cvrronfr  Ihmjihi  hwl  i»nUy  jMka 
b^  our  ezpenditnre  to  the  extent  of  £8000.  The  eqniHbrinm  was  secured  thii»  >— Wft 
Ulte  fpedk  India  find,  from  wIMk-nv-dmr  £1600 ;.  1^ 
hniAidb^MdxmriBiOOa;  ISO MLliM.Hadi«^se>Hisifenfoiii^aD^ 
ib7cKb<rtt]ifrMiMimi»lkattiAiDhJs»d«m  Woli« 

Inyanego^  tiia  Midagssf  iripBeMtflnaA  wsb  exhaiMtftd;,  but  yqtt.didi3ast  exgmli  n»ta 
gbtgythe  Ttwdi^flBTtr  MsMit.,  Tfefl|ieeial  fondonwhiDh  tlisoe  IfiiMisluid  beeic 
■idB^iMn  esJu0nfaed«i»  iso  aet  htf  in.  Ifitf.  What  isoBli  jva.  hsjn  sMd 
ifve  lad  pvopaseA  t»  wHlwhiHS>  att  oar  apittjr  froft  TfadagMsart.  Batiho  fiuoA 
^  sitiiignBhad  frBoot  whiskitha.  Kadagaiirnr-  MiaaiiNt.  was-  piovioaiiy  a^goEtedy. 
it  itt  ohaoaatf:  noeesiaTy  tiiafe;  thsifr  iftoDld  ba  an  iawiwdiata  inwswa  in.  th* 
ni^oidmHy  lga]»z«oaif tssoT  tb»aMi8t9t;  IMyon  gisio^  n»th«t.in«asarl  Wli]},, 
*oad  flf  Ihat^  iiiMn  tre  mat  hsrolailb  yeaivit  uHMnwd: ibaM  obb  odinaigr  hsma-  inoonft 
«u«IM]flB8telfla6UltthanifthailbBnftrlfliM&  The  Ksda^Mv  MbriMa  iMft 
tbanvponns;  Ijmbo lad heon^or Ibcshms*  <S  Bmopaan  T«isaoiiarioa.in.dMbrwrt  part» 
tf A»i«rid ;  thorB'faMkboBk.«unafeass«o6oae  aatfr*  a^nflQF  in.  diAnnt.  paitst  of  the 
wU;  lod,  Isepaal;  oos  laoaiiitanMro^liMO  lass'thiui  tiiO'piiMiisdingyBSR  Mm  luA 
*^tUnnmm]|B9^  lM5^£MM^tem.OB}'apisialJttai»inoBdertfrm«t1teo^^ 
*fi1>naanr,  itimsdnavitahto  IftaAJaabjMnsMtlMidA  dlwr  atiU  mow.  ftoalj*  Whaa. 
^  hato  ap  hwt  yawy  ^wantfll  thaa^h^  many  of  n%  that  -im  ■woia  notiBKiaht.i.biilJiaw. 
^«»keptontaf  daibtf  ^nt^BiylogHiinatepnacoso  hy  dawfaig  npog-speoial  Ihnda 
^^wen  hitandad for-oiirwetMMBa of  fimBmiai  iiif— iin*  We  had  dnum npon  oat 
h&ftiiidtoth»«iteato£iM0iWxn.TOBBd  nunfaon;  trohai  dxaam  xxpom  onrQiuw 
Mti>tho<gila«t  of  MM9 ;  wo  had  dnam  npanionr  loiiaf  wdlfigpy  flind  to  the  astoDid! 
<^:  lathatlas^yaaripeniaAa  maAtenngbthy  diwaing.  on.  spoaial  fiinii  to  ths 
"■insit  of  ftl(0O0.  Thsb^waathe  aaooat  of  eaaawa  of.  yonraoipanditQra  owa  joncr 
QKome  in  188M6k  Kmv  ail^  ham^iagp  unEioiad.<faixiagI|haiNMt..l«avf  WoU,.is 
*Bfr  mpieto  thffphflWk  Ow  «rAiaqphonto»  inciawft  ia  jvst  about. dBfiOflO  moro  for 
tt(»47tfawU  Ibid.  bsA  fas  IMS^M.  I  bidii8V«WMiowft1^eriiiflfMa»aIiMit«adadTB]s: 
^tkcneigjv,  andlbfroannama^jBid  fideiilfr'irilk.  ifhioh.  ode  atentaziar  hvsfr.  dona 
^wih.  hiiaialdaotiatjQst^io.aD^'oaiLftdiicflraf  adiahmtiflmte  Aeonei^ iritb 
■Mattteeoof  tiMBs  hamhMtdningiSniir  warii  (teiiag  the  yoaiv  if  I  did  nofe  baac 
^  tirtinHa7>t»  thsBs  tfaia  samin^.  UlrfMtnnatrigwtohataBiatbiafinigwaaaiiLonr 
^"^iiary  homo^ieaeipt^  isi  hawa  dndrnd  aaiiniiaiBg  iaaomof  flaafcOMg-lmMifify  £psm  oar 
^'^'^(^Uaa  oomtiib«tMa%  frqa^oTaniaaiin.  iMvmt^  andU  of^oooaai  fiNsasOB  dividsndB^ 
^^"^"■a^ae  aatdoat  as  waolLflloafcJaBi:  jfiaii^  mmC  fTolaiiTi^  aiqpaciaLiiastraliaa  oontri*- 
^te  in  180M6,  lAo-iBDOBBB  ftosfctfaoaa  oi)d«Mft»aWM>>  is  jaflOft  b-waliMr  tfaa  last  ^mb 
^itwBte1hayeBrhBfiw&  that  gsssSfttnywMy  in  hahne»tha-£&DOa  inoiaaaa 
*^*  *^hawaaBciavMd.fcoaa.  laiaiBi  Msanwhiliiltfi  ht4lMa  an  eaooMBa  daiPalop^ 
*^  of  a0nay«  1i»  havB>  liai'  aeaa  TBamfei  aiaa*%.  we  hamv.had  ao»  nathra 
'S^  1MB  awsywihffe  hBV»  bam  ini  isMJi^.  nai.  tHa  asidl.cainea  hiA»e  yo«  tiiia 
*^"^  IfeK  Wtkh^MBdliaiityottiaaAlteMihianpHLliD^Mi^ 
^"^cggtiniliaiBaihjr;  nd^  tiufani  Xi^atn  sail  year  attBntion  to  onr  actual  poaitioB' 
^^7-  Wa<«».«iMVspHidiigftiJ»aiid  nvBrbafs^in  daUii  bnt  we  draw  daring  the 
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jear  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  Singapore^  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong  £4000,  and  vc 
ahall  not  have  those  lands  to  sell  again  next  year.  We  hare  sold  our  gmenl  stock  to 
the  amoont  of  £600 ;  and,  now  all  the  general  stock  b  gon€^  there  is  no  more  to  seUiMXt 
year.  Oar  reserve  legacy  ftind  has  been  sold  oat  to  the  amoont  of  £1908,  and  thsre  is 
not  a  shilling  left  of  that  fund  to  look  to  next  year.  Oar  China  fund  has  been  redaeed 
by  £6487,  and  oar  India  fond  by  £4000.  Altogether  we  haye  drawn  from  these  aooze« 
not  less  than  £16^000,  so  that,  in  addition  to  tiie  £6000  in  which  we  are  in  debt,  tb 
carrent  expenditare  has  gone  beyond  the  carrent  income  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
£21,000. 

The  question,  as  has  been  justly  said,  that  we  hare  to  consider  to^y  is^  How  m  vt 
to  deal  with  this  deficit  t  It  wiU  not,  I  think,  disappear  by  any  supematnial  interfBRace 
of  God's  providence.  I  think  we  must  not  expect  that^  somehow  or  other — we  do  not 
know  how— things  will  get  right  again.  We  ourselves  have  to  detennine  how  the  matter 
is  to  be  dealt  with.  Now,  sir,  let  me  say,  with  all  seriousness,  that  I  believe  the  iifli 
duty  of  the  Directors — ^I  wiU  speak  of  them  first — ^ia  to  consider  moat  seriously  idietlbff 
they  cannot  reduce  our  expenditure  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  oar  Itfisajonft  ken 
already  done  their  proper  work.  The  London  Missionazy  Society  was  not  intemled  te 
provide  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian  churches  already  firmly  eataUidieil 
and  surrounded  by  a  nominally  Christian  population.  The  duty  of  withdrawing  Son* 
pean  agency  from  native  churches  that  have  gained  strength  ia  very  distinctly  ai 
emphatically  recognised  in  a  part  of  the  Beport  which  Dr.  Mullens  felt  f^mpf^H  t» 
omit,  but  which  will  appear  in  the  printed  copy,  to  which  I  call  your  special  attentitt. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  these  reductions  with  the  utmost  caution  and  delicacj,  tti 
with  the  utmost  consideration  for  the  position  of  the  native  churches  whom  they  nl 
affect ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  native  churches  themselves,  and  not  merely  as  u 
economical  measure,  these  reductions  must,  as  I  take  it,  be  made ;  and  I  aak  yon,  tkt 
constituents  of  the  Society,  to  sustain  with  your  confidence  your  Directors  in  a  poliej  d 
this  order.    You  may  have  special  associations  with  a  station  here  and  there,  which,  it 
may  be  thought,  has  grown  strong  enouf^  to  stand  alone ;  you  may  be  the  penood  ^ 
friend  of  missionaries  who  have  laboured  there  in  past  years,  of  misaionarifla  who  fit . 
labouring  there  now,  who  may  be  withdrawn.    You  must  sustain  the  Directon  in  vork* : 
ing  out  this  principle — ^that  when  people  have  been  brou^t  to  Christ  they  may  havB  te  . 
be  trusted  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  they  are  not  to  be  perpetnaBy 
tained  in  religious  worship  aud  action  by  support  derived  from  this  country. 

But,  sir,  save  what  you  will  in  that  way ;  diminish  your  expenditure  in  Jamaica  ol 
in  British  Guiana ;  diminish  your  expenditure  in  the  South  Seas,  your  expenditnn  ia  [ 
Southern  Africa ;  reduce  your  expenditare,  by  the  exercise  of  a  most  rigoroua  eoonoaT, 
in  China  and  the  East ;  and,  as  fiw  ss  I  can  see,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  save  matt 
than  j^lO,  000  a  yeap— if  you  can  do  that— by  the  most  rigorous  and«relentleas  applicatiaii 
of  the  principle  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  Directors  may,  perhaps^  save  yoa 
that ;  they  cannot  save  you,  I  am  quite  sure,  one  shilling  more.  I  am  very  doubt* 
ful  whether  they  can  do  that — ^whether  in  the  course  of  five  or  aix  years  they  can  do  it-^l 
is  certain  they  cannot  do  it  at  once.  Well,  now,-  there  is  J^10,000  to  be  dealt  with  itilL 
If  they  reduce  your  current  expenditure  j^0,000  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeara,  it  wiOttill 
be  £1 0,000  above  your  income.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  order  to  destroy  tiist 
deficit  f  Do  you  intend  to  extingaish  your  China  Mission  in  order  to  get  out  of  debt ) 
Do  you  intend  to  tell  Dr.  Legge  to  go  from  this  meetinjg; back  to  China  assoon  as  be  caa 
with  a  commission  to  dispose  of  your  property  in  Singapore,  Shanghai,  Hoog  Koa^ 
Canton,  Amoy,  and  Pekin  T  Do  you  intend^  lliat  the  hospitals  in  connection  with  year 
Society  shall  be  closed  ?  Are  your  forty  native  evangelists  to  be  dismissed  f  Do  yoa 
ntend  that  your  natiVe  pastor  at  Hong  Kong  ahall  return  to  secular  life ;  that  your 
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zuMteen  mott  accomplished  miwionaries  ahall  return  home ;  that  your  churchee  In 
CluDA,  nombering  1000  commnnicantSy  shall  be  left  to  sostain  a  desperate  struggle 
tgaiiut  the  diificalties  that  sttrroimd  them  f   Do  that,  and  when  yon  have  extinguished 
yoor  operations  in  China,  70a  have  only  just  saved  that  £10,000  that  you  have  to  deal 
vitL    Or,  will  you  turn  to  Mr.  Storrow,  who  is  on  this  platform  this  momin^^  and 
tell  him  to  go  back  and  close  your  institution  at  Bhowanipore  ?    Is  he  to  break  up 
your  staff  of  catechists ;  close  your  girls'  boarding-school ;  stop  your  Zenana  work,  and 
neall  erery  European  missionary  you  hare  in  Calcutta  f   Is  he  to  go  on  witli  the  same 
•d  tidings  to  Mr.  Bradbury  and  Mr.  Hill,  at  Berhampore  ;  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  at  Benares ; 
to  Dr.  Mather,  at  Minapore  ;  to  Mr.  Budden,  at  Almorah  f   Do  you  intend  to  extin- 
pish  thewhole  of  your  Missions  in  Korthem  India  ?    If  you  do,  you  may  still  get  rid 
of  this  £10,000  deficit,  which  still  stares  us  in  the  Cue.    But  are  you  prepared  to  do 
that  t  Are  you  prepared  to  go  to  Madagascar,  and  terminate  at  once  your  connection 
with  KissionB  in  that  land}    Do  that^  and  you  ¥rill  only  save  permanently  a  sum 
of  £3000  or  £4000  a  year ;   and  you  will  find  that  is  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  fom  with  which  you  have  to  deaL       I  repeat,  no  matter  how  earnestly  your 
Bireeton  may  deal  with  this  great  question,   they  cannot,    without  extinguidiing 
t  Mlsrion  like   that  in   China,    without   extinguishing  a   Mission    like   that   in 
Sorthem  India,  bring  their  income  and  their  expenditure  together.    What,  then,  istho 
Me?  Why,  that  the  meeting  should  pass  and  hold  to  a  resolution  like  this  :  '*Tuat 
thii  meeting  desires  to  express  its  unabated  and  most  cordial  confidence  in  the  Directors 
o<i«ficen  of  the  London  Misdonary  Society,  and  that,  haring  learned  from  the  Beport 
^tthe  expenditure  for  the  year  exceeds  by  £20,000  the  ordinary  income,  the  meeting 
pledges  itbelf  to  sustain  the  Directors  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  [the  expenditure,  and 
immediately  to  increase  the  home  income  of  the  Society  by  at  least  £10,000  per  annum.'* 
Ah !  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  applaud ;  but  when  you  are  written  to  for  your  collec- 
tioas  on  behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  do  you  intend  to  write  back  and  say 
Toa  hare  got  a  chapel  debt  to  deal  with,  and  cannot  make  your  collection  this  year  f    Do 
Toa  mean  to  write  back  and  say  you  are  making  a  great  effort  in  connection  with  the 
^^'^tj  Msociation,  and  cannot  have  the  Missionary  collection  this  year  f    Do  you  mean 
^  write  back.and  say  you  belong  to  a  new  churchonly  just  settled  in  tiie  outskirtsof  a  great 
tovn,  and  that  yon  must  get  things  in  order  before  you  can  yenture  upon  your  Missionary 
collection  f  Ton  may  applaud,  and  you  may  pass  this  resolution  here  as  cordially  asyonlike ; 
hot  Te  know  the  kind  of  letters  that  come  to  the  Mission  House  from  different  parts  of  the 
^QBtryfrom  time  to  time.    If  you  mean  to  pass  this  resolution,  you  must  resolre  that 
t^ery  church  throughout  the  country  represented  at  this  meeting  shall  hayp  its  Mission- 
V7  collection  without  faiL    Ton  must  resolye  that  in  eyery  congregation  there  shall  be, 
^  wind  and  in  sunshine,  under  financial  pressure  and  in  financial  success,  the  steady 
vork  of  the  Missionary  collector  bringing  the  results  of  the  liberality  of  your  people  to 
^^  Sodety.    You  must  resolye  that  in  every  town,  and  in  every  considerable  village, 
there  shall  not  only  be  the  annual  sermons,  but  there  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  on 
^half  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.    I  believe  we  have  the  thing  in  our  own  hands^ 
^  we  can  do  it ;  you  and  I,  my  brethren,  if  we  like,  can  do  it.    But  then  are  we  pre- 
pved  to  do  it !  .  Are  we  prepared  to  say.  Whatever  else  is  done  or  left  undone — ^no  matter 
whether,  for  a  time,  we  do  without  the  painted  window  in  our  new  chapel ;  no  matter  if 
*€  do  without  a  new  organ  this  year ;  no  matter  if  we  leave  some  perfect  finish  of  grace 
3Qd  beauty  unattempted  in  the  structure  we  are  raising,  in  which  we  are  to  worship  Gkxi, 
-Cldna  shall  still  have  the  Gospel  from  us,  India  shall  still  have  the  Gospel  from  us, 
ud  not  a  single  man  shall  be  recalled  from  any  pert  of  the  Mission  field  who  is  doing 
ttmestind effective  work  for  Christ?    We  have  recently  received  from  Tasmania  a 
c^enge,  to  which  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  this  meeting,  and  which  I  trust  will  be 
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^tkeo^ up  by  BmmrgaAmm'wko  am bsn.  Mr.  Hopkiiu^  of  TanBtfii%  <n»«f  «!»  flMi 
9«Bflmu&i0iid»ctfoiirSpoiHfy,  btfitrittetttosa^  ferhe  wwf  wltartrwar  iajuriag,  HMN 
l»r«idy  Ito  giw£BM  tattar  Liudon  Muiloiiasjr  SoctotT- if  ibrty'4iiii«  gntknni  ew  Itf 
mdnoed  to  join  hint  in  atdst  to  naks  fifty.  l!liat  will  prodnev  tSie  aom  of  iB8S,Me« 
WoU,.  811^  I  haw  been.  prawSing  abontr  tiying  tiie  Uuit  d»y  ortwo  to  eatch  one  Mend  tad 
anotharj  in  oidar -to  maka  up  the  flf)^^.  I  hsro  not  been  -wy  anecaaaftd  yet.  I  think 
Mr.  WolehnaaBa  to baone  of  the  fi^.  Mr.  Hadfield  meana  tobetwo  of  ^um  ;  and m 
ihaU  ba  Tevyr  |^ad  indaad,  not  for  tka  dbal  vote*  but  tiie  dual  ffitt  aa  ftady  aa  yon  Bbe. 
Now  who  ia  going,  on^  in  oidsr  to  oDfmpilete  tins  most  illnatrioaa  and  ((loiiooa  fl^.  Ifr. 
TTrtpltiTia  haa  begoB,  Mr.  ^fdeti  haa  gone  on,  Mc  Hadfield  baa  impio^ad  aamenkrt 
«n hie prndacaaaara^and tre akall be g^ to neaiyo during  the  ooorae of  iSbm wanna^i 
■noting  onaTprandaa  aftw  another  on  the  part  of  gentlaitteg  haw,  tint  tfaia  man  diall  b» 
aaonied..  Itria  all  Tsry  well  for  gentlemen  to  talk  of  afending  forth  a  s^iit  from  thii 
meeting  to  penatoata  the  cbUBoheB  of  oor  OBontty;  I  belieifia  that  »>8pirit  w91  go  forth 
from  iMB  meeting ;  but  it  will  go  ftath.  maAsBj,  not  aa  tta  xeaidt  of  an^of  the  appnk 
made  by  the  apeakan,  bat  aa  the  raaoltof  the  daada  Hiat  w<i&  be  done  by  gentletteB  who 
are  able  to  deal  withithis  great  financial diiBonlty.  Let  them  glTe  dUOO,  and  Hint  is  a 
vast  deal  batter  tinn  tiie  moat  eloqaant^apeedi  ever  ddi^nared  firom  fhia- plAtrom,  aihi 
it  will.  paaduDe  »  great,  daidi  mora,  efleot  on  Hie  oooatrs^  Oor  apeechea  are  aa  Ifln«r 
to  read ;  but  a  aiagle  lino  ^enriea  the  JB6D0  and  oil  it  mean :  and  I  promlaetlut,  tho«ig!i 
the  moatiintbrcatii^  oddieas  of  Mr.  Hannay)  and  that  other  int«nMhig  adAaaa  oT  Mr. 
Philip^  and  the  addmaas^of  othefa  who  will  apeak  preaaafUyv  will  be  piaaed  over  whM 
the  readera  of  iim'Mksfitk  Imdependmt^uid.  the  .Mmaon/annMoome  to  tiiem,  yot  diar 
orery  giattfamin  who  gi?ea<  £500  tD<day  akall  ha?o  hia  BpetHb  read  in  inH,  and  oora- 
mented  on  all  tiio  oonntrf 'ovei.  Sk^  the  snbjeet  befim  mr  ia  net  merely  one  harisg 
aeciilaB  aaqiacta;.  I  balier^ithaathaLgia^aataapoetoof  a^apiritiialaBd  IMTzne  chanctA*. 
I  quite  €onoiir  wHk  what  baa  been  8aid.by*Mir.  Haxmay  in  ragMd  to  the  inflvaDce  winrb 
thespdntof  IflieaaaidarpreaahaabagmK  to  aaaart  on  the  miada  ofao  many  eonnectei! 
with  oor  own  (^mckta  in  different  parte  of  the  oonntry*  Than  kaabean  a'aort  of  half-iroii* 
feaaed  aoeptidsm  and  anapioion  with  va^aA  to  theae  MiaaioBny  euttipihes  altoge^n: 
It  ia  masnifeated.  h0m«id.tiMBa  by^nma  wlioaa  CkdatiBn  Utm  tad  ehanniar  one  eanndt 
bat  oonfida  m*  Bnti  my  dear  bwtoan,  if  tJia^^kopal  ianot  ar.Qoipel  ftrlftn  paopie  of 
€niin%.  of.  India^  aouLof  Afiioi^  it  ia>noi  Goapei  Ar^yoa  It  ia- jnatM  tno  of  jimt  aa  6h^ 
with  regard  to  «f«i>f  inhiintaat  of  Ckttton  and.  Beknig  aa:  it  iir  wMk  ragaad  to  everr 
inhabitmit  of  Birmingbaair  Manrbaataai  Lc^eapaai,  aad  Londan^  Itel  "^CM  oo  lovvd 
the  wodd  that  He  0KV«  Hia  only  bagotten  Son,  that  wboaoavwbeiiorMii  m  HimfiiwM 
have  evfirlaating  Ulb"  If  yon  hsra  va^ dosbt  aa  to  whatiier  it^ia  an  oblgatioB  to  emd 
thia  Gospel  to  tfaoheattaany  yon;ai^^  todoabtufiatkarit  ia  yonr  duty  to  praaelr  it  to 
the  people  of  your  owuoafB&try^  and  yon  ought  to  levw^worpadplta  ttitO  thaT^fnaflBir 
iaoeCtled^  lauaHo  of  Uua^  tkat  itia  impoaiibie  to  beUov^  is  tke  Goapel  ftryoar^ 
sdvea  with  a  wkolo  heart  witfaoBt  preaching  it  to  the  wiiofooftkaliimMBraea^  Inelodcd 
in  the  aaaao  act  ofijutb«-^tepliflatad  naoaaearilr  iu  that-  MiSk  ifkkik  I  repose  fa 
Ghriat  as  my  SoTiaoi;  tfanre  ia/Hv  racognitian  of  Him  aa  the  Stevloar  of  iiiiiflut  ^ 
wide  woald  over.  Thare;ia«graKtdadof  oritleiamaboutlkeTBBidtof  ourwuk,  andwe 
have  atoiiea  from  wandering  gentieBftan  udm  bavo  bees  aaekjag-liiairifliaatiu  iM  tke 
South  Seaa  and  i&a«taui.paitakOf  Afrievabont  (ho  iaipoitetlaao'of  oar  coMWrtaL  1^ 
deobt  they  can  find  impeaftotiena  in.  than:.  Suppoaa  aoma  Fiariaao  kad  happuwd  to 
wander  down  to  Carfntk.oieW' yean  after  t^^Oonaiaian  Gborak  had  baeb  eatebiiabed, 
whatoatoiyh'emightliafvconie  back  and  toldinJeniaaioBakottt^tiiepaa|laUHit  balanfid 
to  tboOhriafcian  chmohea  that  tfaia  apoatate  Fttol  waarfinmdteg  in  diAM«Bt.paite  of  the 
wurldt    Can  you  ahowuaanythuigwona  than  tka  CklinllnaB  GQitfrak  oonld 
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anf  pait  of  tha  IGaBkn-fiflld  that  ire  an  oeenpying  f  Yet  we  knonrthst  is  Hiat  Gbria* 
tfaias  OhoKh,  spits  of  all  ita  imperfectiona^  there  wert  wmiaiig  thoaa  gnat  and  mightj 
forcat  nhiA  wyawtpd  the  dying  «mpin»  whiah  have  built  up  the  etrfliaatioii  oi 
nodera  Bstope,  iriiich  have  onated  our  litenitiire»  onr  lam^  owr  aoeiaL  Ufe^  which  gave 
oxtttoieeto  Ofor  majaatie  catibediala,  ixuq^Rirad  onr  noblaat  artiate  and  poeti^  and  hare 
bnra^t  peace  and  parity  into  tan  thonaand  honea  in  tloa  oonntej— «^e  aame  forces 
which  neworidng  now  in  India,  in  Ohiaa,  and  whMeicrenrQoapei  ia  preached.  And 
whtttaTBT  impaifcotiaas  there  maj  be  in  the  chaaacter  and  aetiona  of  onr  people  aa  yet, 
thej  tn  in  God'a  haada— every  C9unatian  ia  Hia  woricmaoahip,  and  He  will  diape  them 
iQ  ia  H3i  own  good  time  into  forma  of  nii^aatic  itieagth  and  traMeandanfc  baaaty; 

The  Bar.  Dr.  Lbqob^  who  baa  just  letnmed  from  Hong  Kong^  aeoondad  the  reaoln- 
tion.  In  the  ooorae  of  an  able  apeeoh,  he  gaira  the  following  sketch  of  Klaaionaty 
opentiona  in  China : — ^I  hare  viaited  all  the  Miaaion  atationa  in  CSiina,  excepting  those 
it  the  aftreane  north  aoid  in  Peking ;  bnt  I  must  confine  myaelf  to  a  portion  of  the  field. 
Go  with  me  first  to  Amoy,  300  milea  north  from  Hong  Euong.  There  are  tkne  MisBions 
in  thrtt^afid.  One  was  eatabliahad  in  184S  by  the  Americana  and  by  others ;  onr  own 
Mbaoa  fallowed  in.  1844 ;  and  a  few  yean  after  the  EtagUah  Fresbyteriasi  Miaaion, 
through  'WUIiam  Boma  and  Dr.  Yooni^  entered  the  aeme  field*  Onr  own  men  remain 
to-day.  They  aie  the  oldest  miammmriea  now  in  GhimL  They  went  out  into  the 
field  mora  than  a  year  before  myself ;  and  i^n  they  are  atill,  never  hsring  retomed  to 
this  ooDstay.  The  Missiona  at  Amoy  hare  been  aingnhudy^  aacoeaafril,  throngh  the  per- 
KKBimoe^  the  aUlity,  and  the  single-heartedness  of  the  misstonaiies.  I  yiaited  the 
ititioa  in  1852,  and  tiiere  were  bat  ten  conmrnnicanta  in  eonneotion  with  all  the  Hia- 
aoDi  If  yon  ware  to  go  there  to-morrow,  yon  would  find  in  connection  with  onr  Mission 
oinraria  of  400  comnranicanta^  and,  in  eonneotion  with  all  13ie  Miaaions,  more  than 
130(^1200  men  and  women  regnlarly  aaatmbHng  roond  the  table  of  onr  LonL  But  let 
me  ooae  now  to  my  own  atation  at  Hong  Kong.  It  and  Shan^^  were  the  earliest 
oocspiedofalloor  Chineae  stations^  but  the  Hong  Kong  station  has  aince  been  the 
mostfeably  aqpported  at  hom&  I  was  preceded  in  it  by  Dr.  Hobson,  a  model  medical 
miaioiiaiy,  who  was  driren  from  Hong  Kong  by  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  to  Shanghai  ; 
and  it  waa  a  aad  day  tear  the  Miaaion  when  shattered  health  compelled  him,  ten  yeare 
^  to  return  to  this  coontry  :  bnt  hia  booka  are  there  atill ;  hia  medioal  writings  hare 
^  n^riated  agsEia  and  again  by  the  Chineae  themaelves ;  and  when  I  was  in  Japan, 
b»  worica  on  lAiyasology  were  reprinted  fi>r  the  nae  of  the  medical  men  there,  by 
1:0  Goreniment.  Wall,  I  went  to  Hong  Kong,  taking  with  me  three  men  ^o  had 
'•^n  eonTerted  to  C9iristia&ity  in  another  place,  ao  as  to  finrn  a  nndens  roond  which 
others  nni^be  gathered ;  and  when  I  lefk,  tan  weeks  ago^  I  had  juat  administered  the 
OQBuoQBion  a  day  or  two  before  to  npwaorda  of  a  hmidred  commnnicaBts.  Now  it  is 
xiTf  diiBoidt  to  bnlld  up  a  dmreh  in  Hong  Kong,  beeavae  of  thenatore  of  the  population. 
When  I  was  tiiere  in  1848 1  do  not  think  there  were  10,000  Chinese  altogether,  and  I  believe 
flow  there'are  ISO^OOO ;  bnt  they  are  moatly  men  engaged  in  the  pnxsnit  of  business,  doing 
trade  on  a  larger  or  a  amaller  scale,  haying  their  fiimiliea  in  Oiina,  and  when  they  have 
raccoeded  in  their  otject,  or  been  utterly  diaappointed  in  it,  they  take  their  departure.  The 
'  ^nseqnenee  of  this  ia^  that  the  removals  from  onr  Church  have  every  year  been  much  more 
^nmeroiui  Hum  thoaa  oceaaioned  by  death,  and  yet»  at  the  aame  time,  thia  circumstance 
'i^  in  many  reapecta  done  much  for  the  fnrthoraaee  of  the  Goapel.  Many  have  gone  out 
from  ust  and  lived  the  truth,  and  preached  the  truth  in  otiier  placea,  and  been  the  means 
of  bringing  many  to  God.  The  two  principal  teachere  and  cateohists  connected  with 
y(mr  Mission  in  Canton  were  frcnn  our  Church.  In  Australia^  California,  ancl  Singapore, 
laembenofourSodety  have  been  playing  the  part  of  faithful  preadien  of  Ihe  6ospel» 
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and  bare  been  iSgiially  ueftil  among  their  ooantrymen.    On  my  way  lumw  ci^^t  weeb 
ago  at  Singapore,  I  waa  Tinted  by  one  of  three  Cfaineae  whom  I  had  in  ihii  country 
with  me  twenty  yeara  ago.    He  came  to  the  honae  where  I  waa  atayini^  bringing  hii 
wife  and  children,  and  hia  Ikther  and  a  younger  brother,  and  aome  other  relitifo--tlto- 
gather  a  large Chiiatian  honaehold  of  eleren  or  twelve  aonla;  and  oar  friend  Xr.  Keubeny 
told  me  that  he  waa  hia  ri^^t-hand  man  in  all  Chriatian  enterpriae.    He  nid  to  me, 
''Look  at  these  papen^  that  yon  may  be  able  to  say  to  frienda  that  may  inqoin  iboot 
me  when  yon  get  to  £n|^d  what  sort  of  a  man  I  am,  and  do  not  take  it  npon  the  w«l 
•f  Kr.  Keaaberry."   So  he  ahowed  me  one  certificate  after  another  which  he  had  mtM 
bom  the  managera  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company'a  boainess  in  ^t  ialsiid,  d 
which  he  is  a  respected  and  trusted  officer.    But  in  connection  with  the  Mimon  oat- 
goings,  ao  to  speak,  of  our  Church  in  Hong  Kon^  I  muat  not  omit  to  refer  to  our  Foklo 
Mission,  which  is  altogether  its  child.  Among  the  men  whom  I  beptiied  in  1856  wss  one  vho 
had  been  keeper  of  the  temple  of  Confiiciua  in  Poklo  city.    He  had  returned  to  hiB  own 
place,  and  for  some  time  I  heard  no  more  of  hint    In  1858,  two  German  MiasioDsriei, 
in  travelling  through  the  country,  came  to  the  city  of  Poklo.    They  were  mobbed,  end  in 
danger  of  being  atoned,  when  a  man  rushed  among  the  crowd,  and,  with  earnest  gestiea 
lation,  told  them  that  they  muat  not  harm  those  people,  for  they  were  good  people. 
That  man  waa  Chare,  and  our  German  brethren  told  me  how  mnch  they  were  snrproed 
to  find'such  a  man  there,  when  they  expected  to  meet  with  none  but  heathens.    They  t«« 
astoniahed  to  find  a  man  who  would  face  the  rage  of  hia  fellow*townamen  in  order  to 
succour  the  Hiasionaiies.    They  told  me  he  waa  a  very  strange  man,— that  they  ooiji 
not  doubt  he  waa  a  beUerer,  but  many  people  took  him  to  be  mad.    One  of  the  thia^ 
he  did  waa  to  go  throught  the  streets  at  Poklo  and  the  country  round  with  a  botrdoa 
his  back  containing  some  text  of  Scripture,  and  so  the  man,  entirely  on  his  own  moti«i, 
without  any  communication  with  our  Mission,  pursued  hia  way,  until  the  Word  of  God 
grew  so  mightily  and  prevailed  that  in  1659  and  1860  nearly  100  of  the  people  of  the 
country  were  baptized  who  had  been  brou^t  under  hia  influence.    The  Word  grew 
ao  mightily,  and  preyailedy  that  surprise  and  hostility  were  excited ;  persecution  ensoed 
and  waxed  hot,  the  Christians  were  driven  from  their  Tillages,'  and  all  their  propertr 
plundered.    Chare  himself  fell  a  martyr,  and  died  a  martyr^s  death.    The  stoim  swept  so 
fearfully  over  the  district,  that  it  was  not  poasible  for  a  Chriatian  to  ahow  his  head.    After  a 
time  it  exhausted  itself.     *'  The  Lord  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waten ;  yea. 
than  the  im^ty   waves  of  the  sea."     The  storm  exhauated  itaelf,  and  a  dilereDt 
feeling  arose  in  the  hearta  of  the  people.    We  have  now  a  German  brother  in  conneetM& 
with  our  Society,  specially  appointed  to  that  station.    He  haa  a  house  in  Poklo  dtr, 
two  village  chapels,  and  a  school-room  in  a  third,  and  a  number  of  catechists  under  his 
care.    When  I  saw  him  last,  in  the  end  of  the  past  year,  the  number  of  professed 
Christians  in  Poklo  district  was  over  one  hundred.    These  statements  are  a  saffideDt 
proof  that  the  Christianity  which  we  are  establishing  at  China  is  not  a  sporioos  nor » 
feeble  one ;  it  is  a  real  and  a  powerful  Christianity.    And,  with  r^ard  to  the  gener&l 
character  of  our  members,  I  will  only  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  again  and  again  to 
members  of  my  English  church  in  Hong  Kong.    Many  kind  frienda  do  not  know  thst 
an  English  church  has  grown  up  there  in  connection  with  our  mission ;  and  I  am  ^ 
to  have  to  say  that  it  is  now  self-supporting.    But  I  say  I  repeat  here  what  I  hare  said 
again  at  our  Lord's  table  to  our  En^ish  communicants — ^Americans,  Eng^,  Dntcb* 
Germans,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  ay,  and  Plymocth 
Brethren,  too— I  really  could  see  nothing  in  the  Chinese  communicanta  to  mike  me  htn 
less  confidence  in  them  than  I  had  in  others  ;  and  I  believe,  air,  that  upon  the  vhok 
the  members  of  our  Chinese  churches  in  China  are  aa  worthy  the  ri|^t  hand  of  fellow- 
aliip  as  the  members  generally  of  the  Congregational  churdhea  throughout  the  ceunti7> 
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Tlien  6et%  or,— «nd  I  oonld  contiirae  for  honn  adducing  othen  of  a  similar  chcnuster 
— tfe  qfdte  miiBcient  to  show  that  our  missiotts,  so  far  as  China  is  concerned,  haT«  be«& 
-uijthing  hut  a  failure.  We  want  men  of  wealth,  we  want  men  of  the  largest  endowments 
and  most  hiffdj  finished  education.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Society  will  send  us  to 
China  any  but  good  men.  If  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  think  wo  have  been  on  the 
whole  goad  men  who  have  gone  out.  We  need  the  foremost  men  that  the  Church  can 
snpply  frank  its  pulpits  at  home,  and  we  neod  those  men  to  go  up  to  "the  high 
places  of  the  field,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. " 

Mr.  EoBiMBOir  announced  that  a  lady,  who  did  not  wish  her  name  mentioned,  had  just 
presented  £60  towaxds  the  present  expenses  of  the  Society ;  and  a  gentleman  who  had 
sat  a  donation  of  £10,  expressed  himself  as  most  happy  to  be  one  of  a  hundred  gentle- 
xaen  who  would  give  a  snbscripUon  of  £100  a  year  for  the  next  five  years. 

3(r.  Faibbbotheb  said  the  friends  of  the  Society  in  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshiro 
iruhed  to  t  he  part  in  this  movement,  and  he  had  just  received  a  promise  from  one 
gentleman  to  the  effect  that  £1000  would  be  received  from  that  district  He  had  also 
TeoeiTcd  a  promise  from  a  friend  in  Essex,  which  he  considered  equivalent  to  a  thousand 

pounds  more. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Hm  Rev.  Edwabd  Storbow,  Missionary  from  Calcutta,  moved  the  next  resolution : — 

"That  this  meeting  rejoices  in  the  steady  continuance,  stability,  and  enlargement  of 
the  important  Missions  in  India  and  China ;  it  recognises  the  loving  care  and  protection 
by  which  they  have  been  shielded  from  hann,  and  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries  have 
Men  carried  on  in  comfort  and  peace ;  it  rejoices  in  the  great  opportunities  of  useful- 
nen  which  ^eae  Missions  enjoy  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  the  ears  of  so  many  millions 
of  heathens,  and  is  thankful  for  the  wi£-8pread  preparation  for  the  reception  of  that 
Gospel  which  is  being  secured  by  the  increase  of  sound  general  knowledge,  and  of  pure 
Ghnstisn  truth.  It  desires  that  the  native  churches  may  ^w  in  numbers  and  Christian 
excdlence,  and  the  native  agents  abound  in  truest  zeal  in  aiding  the  cause  of  Christ 
among  the  masses  of  their  idolatrous  countrymen." 

He  odd  he  could  £^ve  a  large  number  of  facts  about  Missionary  work  in  India,  which 
Toold  have  filled  the  minds  of  all  present  with  hope,  if  time  had  permitted. 

The  resolution,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Hznrt  Wkxoht,  was  carried  nnaoi- 
noody. 

Chaxles  Exxd  Esq.,  moved  the  following  resolution  :^ 

"That  this  meeting  cordially  concurs  in  the  sentiments  of  affection  expressed  by  the 
I^irectors  for  Dr.  Tldman,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  his  responsible  duties ; 
^d  rejoices  that  so  kind  a  provision  has  been  made  for  him  by  the  friends  of  the  Society, 
and  that  his  name  continues  on  its  records  as  the  Honorarv  Foreign  Secretary.  That 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  be  the  Treasurer,  that  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mullens  be  the 
?o»!iKn  Secretary,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson  and  the  Rev.  William  Fairbrother  be 
joint  Home  Secretaries  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  that  the  Directors  who  are 
^ble  be  reappointMl,  and  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  transmitted  by 
^eir  respective  auxiliaries,  and  approved  by  the  affir^gate  meeting  of  deleffatcs,  be 
choeen  in  the  place  of  those  who  retire,  and  tluit  the  Directors  have  power  to  fill  up  any 
^•caacies  that  may  occur  during  the  year.  *' 

Herefenedin  tennsof  high  eulogium  to  the  effortB  which  had  been  made  for  manyyears 
I  on  hehalf  of  the  Society  by  Dr.  Tidman,  and  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  pro- 
ton which  had  been  made  for  him  on  his  retirement  He  did  not  believe  that  retire- 
bait  wonld  be  complete,  because  Dr.  Tidman  was  not  a  man  to  retire  altogether  firom 
duty  10  long  as  life  lasted ;  he  would  be  sur«  to  stand  by  and  give  the  Council  whatevw 
^clp  he  coqld  in  the  great  questions  affecting  the  Society. 

0  0 
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The  Bey.  Johk  Kennedy  seconded  the  resolutioii,  and  it  was  imtiuinoaftLj  epeed  to. 

J.  K.  Welch,  Ebq.,  moved  a  Tote  of  thi^iks  to  the  Chairman  for  hia  TriTidnww  in  pre- 
siding on  the  occaaion,  and  announced  that  Mr.  Leeman  had  put  hia  name  down  for 
£100  a  year  for  five  years. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Ber.  A.  MacMilulK,  and  eairied. 

The  Chaibmak,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment^  said  he  was  mudi  obliged  to  the 
meeting  for  this  token  of  their  kindness.  The  subscription  which  Mr.  Welch  ha 
announced  was  given  rather  in  the  character  of  treasurer  to  one  of  the  amdliaries  of  the 
Society ;  and  before  closing  that  meeting  he  would  wiah  to  impress  on  any  of  his  Uy 
friends  who  happened  to  be  present,  and  who  occupied  the  office  of  treasurer  in  other 
districts,  the  necessity  of  endeavouring,  as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  their  constituents  in  the  work  that  was  being  carried  on. 

Bev.  J.  G.  BooEBs  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  meeting  separated  ihortly 
befois  three  o'clock. 


Obsailt  encouraged  by  the  devout  eamestaess  and  liberality  displayed  at 
the  meeting,  the  Directors  and  officers  of  the  Society  enter  most  hopefiillj  on 
their  important  and  responsible  duties  for  another  year,  believing  that  the 
signs  of  a  re-awakened  missionary  zeal  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
the  Lord  will  qrown  the  year  with  His  goodness.  But  it  must  be  bozne  in 
mind  that  the  success  vouchsafed  to  past  efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel  through- 
out the  earth  has  produced  the  present  pressure  upon  the  Society's  resonices, 
and  still  year  by  year  the  triumphs  of  the  workers  must  constantiy  multiply 
the  expenses  of  the  work.  JSfew  schools  are  establishedi  new  chapels  built^ 
and  the  number  of  native  evangelists  and  catechists  is  inoreasedy  just  in  tk 
proportion  that  a  Mission  is  suocessftiL 

The  Directors  will  ever  maintain  a  constant  vigilant  superintendence  over 
their  expenditure ;  but,  unless  the  pastors  and  churches  generally  awake  to 
the  pressing  nature  of  the  Society's  need,  and,  by  steady  and  inerta^s 
contributions,  augment  its  fdnds,  they  mwt  abandon  stations  and  fields  of 
labour  which  have  been  occupied  in  th$  name  of  the  Zord^  for  the  furtherance 
of  His  gloiy  and  the  salvation  of  precious  souls. 

May  the  augmented  and  prompt  liberality  of  the  churches  avert  the  cala- 
mity, and  justify  the  expectation  of  a  epeedy  folfilment  of  the  Divine  pronuse : 
"  I  wiU  make  them  and  the  places  round  about  my  hiU  a  blessing,  and  I  wil^ 
cause  the  shower  to  come  down  in  its  season,  and  thxbb  saui.  bb  smmai 
07  BLBssuro! 
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The  Bey.  Johk  Sjemnxdt  seconded  the  resolutioii,  and  it  was  nnenimenaly  tffeed  to. 

J.  K.  Welch,  Esq*,  moved  a  Tote  of  th^ks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  Vin<!nftaa  in  pre- 
siding on  the  occasion,  and  announced  that  Mr.  Leeman  had  put  his  nam»  down  for 
£100  a  year  for  five  years. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  bj  the  Ber.  A.  ICacMilulk,  and  earned. 

The  Chaibmak,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  he  was  much  oUigsd  to  tht 
meeting  for  this  token  of  their  kindness.  The  subscription  which  Mr.  Welch  bK 
announced  was  given  rather  in  the  character  of  treasurer  to  one  of  the  aiudliariM  of  tk 
Society ;  and  before  closing  that  meeting  he  would  wish  to  impress  on  any  of  Iku  Uj 
friends  who  happened  to  be  present,  and  who  occupied  the  office  of  treasonr  in  oik  ^ 
districts,  the  necessity  of  endeavouring^  as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  to  enlist  the  t> 
operation  of  their  constituents  in  the  work  that  was  being  carried  on. 

Ber.  J.  O.  BooBBS  pronounced  the  benediction*  and  the  meeting  separated  tfaortlf 
befose  three  o'clock. 


Obsailt  encouraged  by  the  devout  earnestness  and  liberality  displAjod  i  \ 
the  meeting,  the  Directors  and  officers  of  the  Society  enter  most  hopefdU j  & 
their  important  and  responsible  duties  for  another  year,  believing  that  tk 
signs  of  a  re-awakened  missionary  zeal  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  tbi 
the  Lord  will  grown  the  year  with  His  goodness.  But  it  must  be  bone  a 
mind  that  the  success  vouchsafed  to  past  efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel  throng 
out  the  earth  has  produced  the  present  pressure  upon  the  Society's  resoon-e^ 
and  still  year  by  year  the  triumphs  of  the  workers  must  constantly  multipl| 
the  expenses  of  the  work.  JSfew  schools  are  establishedy  new  chapek  b 
and  the  number  of  native  evangelists  and  catechists  is  inoieaaed,  juist  in 
proportion  that  a  MisBion  is  sucoessM. 

The  Directors  will  ever  maintain  a  constant  vigilant  superintendence  oti 
their  expenditure ;  but,  unless  the  pastors  and  churches  generally  awaki 
the  pressing  nature  of  the  Society's  need,  and,  by  steady  and  inermi 
contributions,  augment  its  fdnds,  they  must  abandon  stations  and  fields 
labour  which  have  been  occupied  in  the  name  of  the  Zardf  for  the 
of  His  glory  and  the  salvation  of  precious  souls. 

May  the  augmented  and  prompt  liberality  of  the  churches  avert  the 
mity,  and  justify  the  expectation  of  a  4pMi?yfolfilment  of  the  Divine  promise 
"  I  will  make  them  and  the  places  round  about  my  hill  a  blessing,  and  I 
cause  the  shower  to  come  down  in  its  season,  and  xhxbb  oull  bb  sacma* 
07  buessotq! 
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C|e  ^alafiasg  $astot. 

BY   REV.    WILLIAM  ELLIS.' 

QHAiemAyiTT  iav  never,  more-  Ijum  a  sicklj  .exotic  in  any  country  so 
long  as  it-  depends  lor.  suatenanoe  on  foveigh;  sonpces.  >  It  nelrer  takes 
fimroot'^in  anyland^nop-develapesthe  bdautiM  dyfitenetiyof  ifl^iitttnral 
growth,  nor  yielcis  its  ricbest  firtuts.*untily  by  drav^g<tit$^>i2;oun^ 
firom-the  soil  in  whiok  it  is.  planted,  it  becomes  self^sustain^  «ind  •  self- 
extending.  The  agen(^  employeld  in  ^reading -tke  Gospel  over  the 
world  may  be  multiplied  and  its  progress  accelerated;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  .tho:  order-  of  ••  procedure  .enjoined  by  Divine 
authority  will  be  changed.  The  Qospel  will  continue  to  be  conveyed 
from  communities  already  possessing  it  to  nations  in  which  it  is  still 
unknown;  and  just  in  proportion  as  its  principles  are  understood,  and 
its  power  felt  by  those  who  receive  it^  will  it  pi^ovide  the  outward  means 
of  its  own  preservation,  and  the  extension  of  its  priceless  benefits. 

This  has  been  shown  in  a  truly  remarkable  maimer  in  Madagascar. 
The  Lord  Jesus  has,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  raised  up 
among  the  Christians  in  that  country  a  native  ministry,  which,  in 
regard  to  numbers,  character,  steadfastness,  and  zeal,  is  as  marvellous 
and  as  cheering  as  any  of  the  muoiBcent  gifts  of  the  Divine  bounty 
vhidi  have  enriched  that  infant  Church.  The  members  of  that  holy 
brotherhood,  though  including  men  of  different  race  and  varying 
rank,  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  respectable  classes  of  society.  Some 
are  connected  with  the  highest  ranks,  while  others,  not  held  in  less 
esteem  and  love,  for  their  work's  sake,  belong  to  the  lowest ;  but  all 
recognise  and  respect  each  other  in  their  sacred  and  holy  work.  On  all 
pubHc  occasions,  such  as  at  their  monthly  missionary  prayer-meetings, 
where  many  hundreds  assemble,  are  they  careful  to  show  that,  however 
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different  may  be  their  worldly  status,  in  their  faith  and  in  service  to  Christ 
their  Lord,  they  ai'e  one.  There  have  been  irregularities  and  defections 
amongst  them,  but  such  cases  have  been  extremely  few,  and  notwith^ 
standing  these,  the  recognised  native  ministers  are  regarded  with  sincere 
affection  by  the  Christians,  with  confidence  by  the  Qovermnenty  and 
with  respect  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Batsilaingia  (the  not  &Ise),  viz.,  the  true,  whose  portrait  forms  the 
frontispiece,  is  a  native  minister,  who  occupies  an  important  position  as 
a  teacher,  and  is  co-pastor  with  the  Bev.  Qeorge  Cousins,  of  the  chnrch 
and  congregation  in  the  first  Memorial  Church  at  Antananarivo.  He  is 
a  Hova,  a  native  of  Imerina,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  yean  of  age. 
He  belongs  to  the  Borizano,  or  non-militaiy  order,  which  ranks  below 
the  nobles  and  the  officers,  but  above  the  servile  class.  The  Boriiano  are 
generally  small  landed  proprietors «  Ratsilaingia,  in  the  portrait^  wears 
the  usua]  dress  of  his  ordei^, — a  large,  flowing  white  scar^  or  mantle, 
loosely  folded  over  the  person.  He  is  shown  in  the  portrait  as  he 
usually  appears  when  engaged  in  the  House  of  Qod,  for  ecclesiastical 
vestments  are,  at  the  capital,  only  worn  by  Boman  Catholic  priests. 

Although  possessing  less  force  of  character  and  mental  vigour  than 
some  of  his  brethren,  Batsilaingia's  preaching  is  earnest^  persuasiTe,  and 
attractive,  while  his  illustrations  are  sometimes  vivid  and  beantiioL 
Gifted  with  a  benevolent  heart  and  pleasing  address^  a  good  voice,  an 
utterance  clear  and  distinct,  but  never  hurried  or  impassioned,  he  is 
rather  a  Barnabas  than  a  Boanerges  in  his  public  ministrations.  As  a 
minister  and  Mend,  he  is  always  welcome  in  the  abodes  of  sorrow  and 
bereavement.  He  is  also  an  esteemed  and  trusted  counsellor  in  the 
families  of  the  Christians,  and  being  cautious  almost  to  a  fault,  all  fed 
that  he  is  a  safe  man  to  follow — a  distinction  of  no  small  value  in  the 
existing  and  somewhat  critical  state  of  society  in  Madagascar. 

The  life  of  this  exemplary  man  has  neither  been  idle  not  useless. 
Much  of  it  was  passed  in  association  with  the  early  missionaries.  He 
was  first  their  pupil  in  the  school,  and  is  to  some  small  extent  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  sufficiently  so  to  enable  him  to  use  En^h 
and  Malagasy  dictionaries,  and  to  derive  assistance  from  an  Englisii 
Bible  with  marginal  references  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  oim 
language.  He  next  became  a  teacher  in  the  native  schools,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  printing-office  and  book-binding  department 
of  the  first  mission,  where  he  assisted  in  printing  the  Malagasy  Scripturea 
and  dictionaries,  the  last  works  which  the  missionaries  were  permitted  to 
finish  before  their  departure  from  the  country. 

The  fierce  persecution  of  the  Christians  which  put  an  end  to  the  lahoiirs 
of  the  missionaries  in  Madagaacar  did  not  commence  until  they  had  been 
allowed  to  admit  to  the  Church  their  first  converts.  In  June,  1831,  the 
chapel  at  Ambatonakauga,  the  first  edifice  built  exclusively  f<^  worship 
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in  the  country,  by  Mr.  Johns,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  others,  was  opened 
for  public  service,  and  on  that  day  ^ight  Malagai^  Christians  were  wel- 
comed by  Mr.  Johns  and  the  Mission  Church  assembling  within  its  walls 
to  its  sacred  fellowship.  Two  of  this  small  number,  viz.,  a  formerly 
distinguished  heathen  priest  and  his  wife,  were  soon  afterwards  honoured 
to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  two  other  devoted  men  still 
survive — Ratsilaingia  and  an  esteemed  member  of  a  neighbouring 
church,  who,  through  all  the  intervening  years,  have  been  futhful 
brethren  and  oompanions  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Both,  but  especially  the  former,  have  suffered  much,  having  more  than 
oDoe  had  their  lives  given  them  for  a  prey,  and  often  feeling  that  they 
could  only  ascribe  their  continued  existence  and  safety  from  day  to  day 
to  the  constant  protection  of  their  Heavenly  Father.  Even  after  the 
missionaries  bad  been  forbidden  to  teach  or  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  before  tbey  finally  departed,  Ratsilaingia  was  accustomed,  at  great 
risk  to  himself,  to  teach  inquirers  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  to  meet 
^th  small  companies  of  Christians,  often  by  night,  to  declare  to  them 
the  love  of  God  and  the  way  of  life  through  Jesus  Christ 

The  death  of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  rather  than  deny  Christ 
«d  acknowledge  the  idols  of  the  country,  instead  of  satisfying  their 
persecutors,  seemed  rather  to  intensify  their  hatred  towards  the  survivors, 
and  to  strengthen  their  determination  to  destroy  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
country,  whatever  amount  of  torture  and  suffeiing  or  waste  of  human 
life  it  might  require. 

During  the  long  season  of  darkness  and  sorrow  which  followed,  and 
in  the  course  of  which  so  many  of  th*e  best  men  in  the  country  suffered 
death  on  account  of  their  religion,  Ratsilaingia,  and  a  number  besides, 
^ught  security  in  exile  and  concealment,  encouraging  each  other^s  hope, 
as  well  as  strengthening  themselves  in  their  faith  by  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  and  by  such  seasons  of  spiritual  communion  and  worship  as  their 
exposed  and  wandering  life  afforded,  often  in  the  &ce  of  imminent 
peril,  but  still  using  every  apparently  favourable  opportunity  for  inter- 
course and  united  prayer.  Even  under  these  circumstances  they  made 
bown  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  by  Christ  Jesus  to  those  from 
whose  kindness  and  pity  they  sought  shelter  and  food ;  and  the  Lord 
so  bleflsed  their  endeavours,  that  there  were  few,  if  any,  parts  of  the 
country,  near  or  remote,  to  which  the  persecuted  Christians  had  fled 
ibr  safety,  in  which  sincere  and  faithful  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
were  not  raised  up  to  profess  His  name,  and  to  spread  still  more  widely 
the  knowledge  of  His  grace. 

The  wife  of  this  servant  of  Christ,  a  woman  of  a  gentle  spirit,  who 
^id  also  been  a  pupil  in  the  mission  school,  and  who  had  become 
acqnainted  with  the  love  of  Christ  in  her  youth,  was,  on  account  of 
her  faith,  at  times  a  homeless  wanderer ;  and  in  the  perils  and  suffer- 
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ings  wbiofa  attended  her  steps,  not  nnfrequently  fonnd  tlie  oonsokiioiiB 
of  the  Qospel  inexpressiblj  precious  j  while  the  trials  which  the  hoBbsnd 
and  wife  were  alike  called  to  bear  seemed  to  strengthen  their  attack* 
ment  to  each  other,  as  well  as  their  love  to  Christ. 

In  the  last  fearful  persecution,  which,  in  1857,  fdl  with  suck 
fierce  violence  upon  the  Malagaaj  Christians,  and  in  which  so  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  amongst  them  were  cruelly  destroyed, 
Batsilaingia  and  his  wife  were  both  involved.  He,  with  Andriambeb, 
and  others,  were  impeached  for  having  engaged  in  worship  and  teaching 
and  were  sentenced  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but  their  lives  were  spared  by 
flight  and  concealment ;  often  in  waat^  and  in  continual  apiHehension  of 
discovery  and  deatii,  for  more  than  four  anxious  and  troubled  yean 
The  death  of  their  persecutor,  and  the  aooession  of  her  son  to  the  throne) 
restored  them  to  liberty  and  to  their  Christian  privil^^. 

Babodo,  the  excellent  and  beloved  wife  of  Batsilaingia^  had  been  seized, 
and  bound  to  a  number  of  other  Christians,  with  rugged  iron  fetten 
riveted  to  her  person,  which  she  bore  with  patience  and  unwavering 
constancy  for  eighteen  long  months,  when  death,  as  a  ministering  angel, 
released  her  gentle  spirit ;  and  she  exchanged  toilsome  weariness  and 
pain  on  earth  for  rest  and  blessedness  with  Christ  her  Saviour. 

When  the  young  king,  on  his  accession,  recalled  the  exiled  ChristiaDS, 
and  Batsilaingia  returned  to  his  home,  he  found  it  desolate.  His  wife 
had  died  in  distant  banishment  and  chains,  and  his  children  had  been  sold 
into  slavery.  The  latter,  however,  wei*e  restored ;  but  the  joy  with  which 
they  met  was  mingled  with  sorrow  for  the  eufleiing  which  the  wife  and 
the  mother  had  endured  before  her  final  deliverance.  In  a  letter  written 
at  this  time,  Batsilaingia  spoke  most  feelingly  of  the  sorrow  he  expe- 
rienced on  account  of  his  wife's  sufferings,  and  his  thankfulness  that  she 
did  not  deny  Christ.  Writing,  shortly  after  his  return,  and  after  the 
restoration  of  his  children,  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Johns,  the  beloTed 
missionary,  by  whom  they  had  been  brought  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ,  he  describes,  in  the  following  words,  hut  own  feelings^  and  their 
cause: — 

"  Beloved  Mother, — When  I  begin  to  write  to  you,  my  heart  and  all 
within  me  is  moved.  I  have  mueh  to  say  to  you.  I  wish  to  tell  yon  of 
the  sorrows  that  have  be&llen  us.  Very  great  was  the  persecution  which 
drove  us  into  the  wilderness.  They  sought  to  put  me  to  death.  I  was 
accused  of  praying,  and  also  of  teaching  the  people  to  do  so.  They  sent 
offi<yr8  and  others  to  arrest  me,  and  they  took  all  the  people  they  found 
in  my  house,  and  my  wife,  Babodo,  abo.  My  children,  servants,  and 
everything  I  had  in  my  house  they  took  away  as  a  forfeit  to  the  queen. 
They  bound  my  wife,  Babodo,  and  flogged  her  firom  morning  until  night, 
to  make  her  tell  who  were  her  companions.  She  fainted,  and  they  left 
her  to  recover  a  little,  and  then  flogged  her  again.    But  she  refused  to 
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give  up  the  names  of  any,  so  that  they  were  astonished,  and  said,  ^She  %$ 
a  ChrisHan  indeecL'    Failing  to  make  her  tell  who  were  her  associates, 
they  pat  a  heavy  iron  ring  round  her  neck  and  round  each  ankle     They 
also  &8tened  these  rings  together  by  heavy  iron  chains  from  the  neck  to 
the  ankles,  and  then  bound  her  to  four  more  Christians.     Five  othen 
were  also  bound  together,  and  there  was  a  third  party  of  sixteen  also 
bound  together.    Every  Sabbath  day,  for  seven  months,  they  placed  these 
three  parties  before  the  people,  that  they  might  see  how  they  were 
punished  for  keeping  holy  the  Lord's  day.     At  the  end  of  the  seven 
months  they  separated  them,  and  sent  five  to  the  East ;  of  these,  two 
died,  and  three  still  remain.     The  other  party  of  five  they  sent  to  the 
North ;  of  these,  four  died,  and  one  only  remains  ;  and  the  sixteen  they 
sent  to  the  West ;  of  these,  five  died,  and  eleven  remain.     My  wife, 
Kabodo^  was  among  those  they  sent  to  the  West.     She  was  sent  in 
chains,  and  died  on  the  4thi  of  Aiaroh,  1859.    Yes,  she  died  in  her  chains : 
her  works  follow  her.    They  pursued  me  for  foiur  years  and  three  months, 
seeking  to  put  me  to  death.     They  issued  a  proclamation  to  search  for 
me  in  every  village  for  six  months,  and  they  sent  papers  in  all  direc- 
tions,* ordering  the  search  for  me.     But  the  Lord  watches  oyer  the 
^cted,  and  will  not  give  the  enemy  to  rejoice  over  them.    My  children 
they  have  sold  into  slavery,  and  my  property  they  have  taken,  so  that  I 
have  now  no  house  to  dwell  in  or  land  to  live  upon.     What  has  befallen 
me  is  hard  for  nature  to  bear;  *  but  precious  are  the  riches  in  Christy  and 
in  Him,  light  are  the  sorrows  of  eartL'— -2  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  y.  6 — 8." 

The  house,  built  for  the  worship  of  Qod,  at  Ambatonakanga,  in  1831, 
in  which,  on  the  day  when  it  was  opened,  Ratsilaingia,  had  been  baptized, 
and  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  believers  assembling  there,  was  after- 
wards taken  from  them,  and  turned  into  a  prison,  but  was  subsequently 
restored  again,  and  fitted  up  for  public  worship.  The  bereaved  husband 
and  his  motherless  children  then  joined  the  scattered  band,  who  returned 
to  their  earthly  spiritual  home,  and  he  was  invited  by  his  fellow-Chris- 
tians to  unite  with  those  who  should  lead  their  worship,  and  break  to 
them  the  bread  of  life. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Ellis,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Christians,  became  associated  with  Batsilaingia  in  the  joint  pastorate  of 
the  Church  which  had  been  organized  at  Ambatonakanga.  Other  mis- 
sionaries became  also,  in  the  same  manner,  united  with  native  ministers, 
as  joint  pastors  over  the  several  churches  in  the  capital.  In  addition  to 
pastoral  duties,  and  occasional  visits  to  villages  for  Ihe  purpose  of 
preaching,  and  assisting  village  congregations,  Batsilaingia  soon  after- 
wards commenced  a  school  at  Ambatonakanga,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  children  of  the  congregation  and  neighbourhood.  Here  his  efforts 
had  been  so  successful,  that  during  the  past  year  the  queen,  having 

•  '*  Annual  Report,"  1862. 
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heard  of  the  progress  of  his  scholars,  sent  directions  for  a  number  d 
them  to  come  to  the  palace,  and  was  so  pleased  with  their  attain- 
mentSy  that  Batsilaingia  was  ordered  to  undertake  the  instmctiDn  of 
her  own  adopted  children,  and  those  of  the  chief  members  of  the 
government,  about  thirty  in  number.  A  house  near  the  palace  gate 
was  given  for  this  purpose.  The  pupils  were  provided  by  her  majesty 
with  copies  of  the  New  Testament^  and  Batsilaingia  was  directed  to 
to  give  the  scholars  the  same  instruction  in  every  respect  as  he  gate 
to  the  children  in  his  school  at  Ambatonakanga. 

In  the  general  joy  which  attended  the  opening  of  the  first  memoml 
church,^  the  people  worshipping  on  the  spot,  very  naturally  felt  unusual 
interest,  and  were  glad  to  remove  from  the  dilapidated  building  in 
which  they  had  for  some  time  past  assembled.  Some  few  among 
them,  perhaps,  remembered  the  last  meeting  which  the  Christians  held 
in  that  building  two  and  thirty  years  before,  when  the  first  storm  of 
persecution  was  bursting  upon  them.  It  had  been  reported  that  the 
queen  determined  to  prevent  Christian  worship,  and  that  they  must 
desist  or  suffer.  The  meeting  adverted  to  was  the  usual  week-day 
service,  '*  The  chapel  was  fiill ;  the  address  which  was  delivered  by  a 
native  preacher  was  excellent,  founded  on  the  very  appropriate  text, 
'Lord,  save  us;  we  perish.'  It  was  the  last  address  ever  delivered 
thera^t  More  than  one  of  the  missionaries  have  spoken  of  the  unusual 
earnestness  of  the  preacher,  and  the  deep  impression  visible  among  the 
people.  At  the  same  time,  the  missionaries  were  summoned  to  reoeiTe 
a  message  from  the  sovereign,  which  was  sent  in  writing  by  several  high 
officers,  and  declared :  ''  With  regard  to  religious  worship,  whether  on  the 
Sunday  or  not,  the  practice  of  baptism,  and  the  existence  of  a  Society 
(Christian  fellowship  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper) ;  these 
cannot  be  done  by  my  subjects  in  my  country."  After  receiving  the 
message,  the  missionaries  went  to  their  several  homes,  followed  by  many  of 
the  native  Christians,  filled  with  grief  and  terror ;  and  Batsilaingia  could 
scarcely  fidl  to  remember  that  beginning  of  their  sorrows.  Among  the 
thousands  who,  with  gladdened  hearts  and  thankful  songs,  gathered  on 
the  day  of  opening  in  and  around  the  new,  and  to  them  wondroofl 
building,  in  no  one,  probably,  were  memories  more  distinct  and  varied, 
or  feelings  more  deep  and  hallowed,  than  those  which  filled  the  mind  and 
heart  of  this  honoured  servant  of  Christ  as  he  stood  in  that  spacious 
building,  before  the  crowded  and  joyous  mjnltitude,  and  beheld  the 
Christian  officers  of  the  government  enter  in  state,  and  deliver  to  her 
Christian  subjects  the  queen's  friendly  greeting,  the  assurance  of  their 
protection  in  that  house  of  prayer.  Batsilaingia  had  been  selected  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereign's  message,  declare  the]  loyalty  of  the  Ohm- 

*  See  '*  Missionary  Chronicle,''  for  May. 
t  '*  Narrative  of  Pemocution  in  Madagascar/*  p.      2. 
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tians,  and  offer  their  salatations.  When  this  welcome  duty  was  dis- 
chaiged,  he  oommenoed  the  religious  services  of  the  day  by  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures^  and  offering  the  prayers  of  the  great  congregation  to 
Him  who  dweUeth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  and  with  whose 
gloiy  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled. 

Some  of  the  native  ministers  are  gifted  with  greater  preaching  abilities, 
Imt  few,  if  any,  are  more  useful,  more  beloved  among  their  respective 
flocks,  or  more  generally  respected  by  all  classes  of  society  than  the 
nibject  of  this  brief  notioa  In  all  the  relationships  of  life,  as  an  affec- 
tionate husband,  a  kind  &thei',  a  sincere  Mend,  and  a  loyal  subject,  he  is 
without  reproach.  But,  more  than  on  account  of  any  of  these,  this  native 
pastor  is  esteemed  for  the  irreproachable  integrity  of  his  character,  and 
the  consistent  npright  Christian  course  which  he  had  maintained  through 
sll  the  changes  of  his  strangely  varied  life.  On  his  behalf,  and  that  of 
his  brethren,  the  native  ministers  and  evangelists  in  Madagascar,  the 
writer  of  these  lines  would  ask  the  affectionate  Christian  sympathy,  and 
the  fervent  prayers  of  all  who  rejoice  in  the  extension  of  the  Savioiu-'s 
&gdom  in  the  world,  and  especially  of  those  who  desire  that  the  Gospel 
of  salvation  may  be  sustained  in  Madagascar  by  those  who  have  received 
it,  that  it  may  be  preached  and  applied  in  all  its  sacred  and  benevolent 
institutions  by  native  ministers,  assisted  for  a  season  by  educated  and 
devoted  English  brethren,  and  propagated  throughout  the  land  by 
native  missionaries,  appointed  and  supported  by  the  churches  of  the 
coontry. 

B7  R.  W.  DAIiE,   V.A. 

•^  Protestants  strongly  resent  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Eome  in 
denying  the  cup  to  the  laity  ;  but  though  we  have  received  and  restored 
to  the  people  the  visible  symbol  which  for  many  centuries  had  been 
withheld  from  them,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  we  have  permitted  our- 
selves to  apprehend  its  meaning.  We  still  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supjier 
fts  if  the  Wine  were  forbidden  us. 

For  what  does  Wine  stand  for  1  Everywhere  it  is  associated  with 
ideas  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  It  ''  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.'' 
If  Bread  stands  for  everything  which  sustains  strength,  Wine  stands  for 
everything  which  is  genial  and  generous  and  animating.  It  gives  fresh 
life  to  the  &int  and  the  weary ;  it  gives  health  and  vigour  to  the  sick ; 
and  the  light-hearted  drink  it  in  their  brightest  and  happiest  houra 
It  is  out  of  place  on  a  fast^day,  and  naturally  belongs  to  a  festival. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  humiliation,  penitence,  and  shame;  but 
suggests  the  pleasant  intercourse  of  friends,  and  everything  that  is  most 
joyous  in  the  life  of  man.     I  cannot  but  believe  that  when  our  Lord 
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made  the  drinking  of  Wine  a  part  of  this  service^  He  intended  to 
indicate  that  the  service  was  not  to  be  a  service  of  sorrow,  bat  of 
thanksgiving  and  gladness. 

How  strangely  has  this  been  overlooked  !  One  would  imagine,  fipom 
the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been  celebrated 
from  the  second  century  till  now,  that  instead  of  wholesome  bread  and 
cheerful  wine,  only  the  *' bitter  herbs"  of  the  Faasover  were  on. the 
table.  Etead  the  manuals  for  communicants  which  are  in  common  use 
even  among  Protestant  Churchmen:  is  there  any  indication  that  the 
<<  Cup  ^*  has  i-eally  been  restored  to  the;  Church  1  Among  the  hymni 
written  for  this  service,  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  which  is  not  a  wail  of 
sorrow  over  the  sufferings  of  Christ  or  over  the  sins  of  men.  Both  our 
poets  and  our  devotional  writers  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  the  new  covenant  is  to  be  celebrated  with  the  Wine  of  a 
Divine  joy. 

The  words  of  our  Lord,  when  He  instituted  the  service,  show  that  we 
may  receive  heartily  and  without  fear  the  natural  impression  which  the 
symbolic  cup  must  produce  on  all  whose  minds  are  not  overshadowed 
and  depressed  by  gloomy  and  superstitious  theories  of  the  Bite.  "  This," 
said  He,  ^'  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenantf  which  is  shed  for  manff  for 
the  remission  of  sins.**  That  word  *'  Covenant "  once  had  a  great  place 
in  theology,  a  place  which  I  suppose  it  lost,  because  theologians  bad 
gradually  wrought  out  themes  of  the  successive  relations  or  covenants 
between  God  and  man^  so  complex  and  artificial  and  technical,  that  they 
were  felt  to  be  intolerable.  It  is  a  word,  however,  having  the  highest 
authority,  for  it  was  used  by  Christ  Himself,  as  well  as  by  His  Apostlea 
What  it  really  means  may  be  best  understood  by  forgetting  what  theolo- 
gians have  written,  and  going  back  to  the  days  of  our  Lord,  and  tiying 
to  recover  what  it  meant  to  Him  and  those  who  listened  to  Him. 

More  than  two  thousand  years  before  He  and  His  disciples  were 
assembled  in  that  upper  chamber,  God  had  said  to  Abraham,  '*  Get  thee 
out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house, 
unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee ;  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation  •  .  .  and  in  thee  shall  all  fjemdlies  of  the  earth  be  blessed" 
Abraham  took  Qod  at  His  word,  and  left  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
More  than  once,  God  renewed  the  promise,  and  Abraham  accepted  it ; 
and  the  book  of  Genesis  represents  God  as  speaking  of  a  "  covenant'* 
between  Himself  and  the  patriarch ; — we  should  say  that  there  was 
what  we  call  an  '^ understanding ''  between  God  and  Him  ;  that  "under- 
standing "  determined  the  relation  which  existed  between  the  father  of 
the  Jewish  race  and  JehovaL  St  Paul  calls  it  "  a  covenant  of  promise." 
Six  hundred  years  passed  away,  and  God  had  not  forgotten  the  word 
which  had  been  Abraham's  strength  and  hope.     His  deecendants  had 
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become  a  namerons  people,  but  they  were  enduring  an  intolerable 
bondage  in  Egjrpt.  Even  that  bondage,  however,  had  its  plafee  in  the 
great  and  complicated  scheme  by  which  the  promise  to  the  patriarch 
was  to  be  fulfilled.  They  were  at  last  delivered  from  their  miseries  by 
a  succession  of  awful  and  splendid  miracles.  They  were  brought  into 
the  desert,  and  there — as  the  original  family  had  become  a  nation — they 
received  a  national  polity ;  and  religious  rites  were  instituted  for  the 
more  perfect  development  of  their  higher  thought  and  life,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  perils  of  siurounding  heathenism.  This  system 
of  laws  constituted  another  ''covenant^"  which  supplemented,  though  it 
did  Dot  **  disannul,"  the  original  covenant  with  Abraham.  There  was 
an  '*  understanding"  between  God  and  the  Jewish  people,  that  they 
were  to  serve  Him  faithfully,  and  that  then  He  would  defend  and  bless 
them.  This,  to  use  our  modes  of  apeech,  was  the  basis  of  the  relation 
between  them  and  their  God;  and  it  was  solemnised  and  sanctioned 
by  sacrifices  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood. 

All  this  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  apostles ;  and  when  our  Lord 
spoke  to  them  of  a  "  New  Covenant,"  they  would  understand  that  the 
rekdons  between  Gk>d  and  man  were  to  be  once  more  adjusted.  But  on 
vhat  were  these  relations  to  rest  1  Grod's  relations  to  Abraham  were 
based  upon  a  promise ;  His  relations  to  the  Jewish  people  were  based 
QpoQ  a  law.  What  was  to  be  the  basis  of  that  new  covenant  of  which 
Christ  was  now  speaking  1  He  tells  them  that  it  was  to  be  ratified 
by  His  own  blood,  and  that  His  blood  was  to  be  ''  shed  for  many  for  the 
remisaioQ  of  sins." 

Consider  what  that  means.  We  all  know  and  confess  that  we  have 
sinned :  whatever  else  we  may  doubt,  we  are  sure  of  that.  Sometimes 
our  confidence  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world 
loay  falter ;  sometimes  we  may  fear  that  the  infinite  and  eternal  God 
lias  never  revealed  Himself  through  inspired  teachers  to  our  race,  and  that 
neither  Jewish  prophets  nor  Christian  apostles  had  authority  to  speak  in 
His  name ;  sometimes  we  may  lose  all  trace  of  God's  very  existence,  and, 

• 

ui  utter  desolation,  begin  to  ask  whether  the  faith  of  millions  of  saints 
W  not  been  a  magnificent  and  glorious  delusion ;  but  that  we  have 
sinned  we  never  doubt.  "  We  have  done  the  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  have  left  undone  the  things  which  we  ought  to 
^ve  done," — ^in  this  confession,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  joy 
and  sorrow,  through  all  the  fluctuations  of  our  better  and  nobler  Hfe, 
through  all  the  changes  of  our  intellectual  development,  whatever  our 
rank,  our  wealth,  our  culture,  we  all  unite.  In  the  gloomy  fellowship 
of  Sin  and  Death,  the  differences  which  separate  men  from  each  other  are 
^^t ;  in  guilt,  and  in  the  fear  and  shame  which  guilt  produces,  we  are 
all  one. 

^ow,  Christ  tells  us  that  the  new  relations  between  God  and  man  are 
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to  rest  apoii  an  Atonement  for  the  ains  of  all  men.     Ood  oomoB  to  <u 
not  as  creatures  who  need  to  be  told  that  they  are  to  live  a  holy  life, 
but  as  to  creatures  who  need  to  be  pardoned  for  having  lived  a  suifal 
life.     To  Abraham  He  gave  a  promise  that  hjs  desoendants  ihooU 
become  a  gr^at  and  famous  nation  ;  to  the  Jeva  He  gave  a  law  dvil  aad 
religious ;  to  aU  manl^ind,  through  Christy  He  offers  *^  remtasioii  d 
sins."     As  the  promise  was  the  ba3is  of  the  relations  between  AbrBliAm 
a4id  Ood — as  the  law  was  the  basis  of  the  relations  between  the  Jewish 
people  and  €k>d — so  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  wb(^ 
world  is  the  basis  of  the  relations  which  now  exist  betwemi  man  and 
his  Maker.     The  *<  New  Covenant"  rests  on  that     The  very  foundatin 
of  the  ^*  understanding  **  which  is  now  established  between  Heaven  id 
Earth  is  this — that  God  offers  to  saint  and  sinner,  to  those  who  htst 
tried  to  do  well  and  failed,  to  those  who  have  never  tried  to  do  well  it 
all,  but  have  lived  carelessly,  recklessly,  and  sinfully,   <<  redemption 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  eyen  the  forgiveness  of  sins  acoording  to 
the  riches  of  His  grace."     No  doubt  the  "  New  Covenant^"  like  the  oli 
imposes  duties  upon  us ;  but  before  it  imposes  any  duties,  it  atones  for 
all  our  psflt  sin  and  for  all  our  future  sin,  and  asks  to  accept  a  free 
*^  remission."    As  Abraham  would  not  have  entered  into  oovenant  vit^ 
Qod  had  he  not  been  willing  to  accept  GUxl's  promise,  or  the  Jewish 
nation  had  they  not  been  willing  to  apoept  God's  law,  so  we  cannot 
enter  into  Gfod's  *'  New  Covenant"  if  we  are  not  willing  to  acoept  God's 
pardon.     God  will  make  no  terms  with  us  except  on  the  condition  that 
we  let  Him  forgive  us.    The  relations  between  God  and  us  rest  nov 
on  that  basis. 

Jt  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  develope  in  this  paper  the  theory  <i 
Christ's  Atonement ;  thank  God,  the  theoiy  is  not  noceasaxy  in  older 
to  win  the  homage  of  the  conscience  and  the  heart  When  we  see  God 
Himself,  in  the  Person  of  the  eternal  Word,  assuming  our  natore, 
enduring  suffering,  shame^  temptation,  and  death ;  when  we  are  told 
that  *^  He  hath  borne  our  griefii  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  that  '^He  vis 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,"  "  bruised  for  our  iniquities,"  and  that 
''  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  we  ^  that  the 
sin  of  the  world  has  been  atoned  for.  We  may  be  unable  to  gi^ 
articulate  development  to  the  profound  impression  which  the  great 
sacrifice  produces  on  our  moral  nature ;  we  may  be  baffled  in  til 
attempts  to  explain  why  we  believe  that  <*  for  Christ's  sake"  the  holj 
Qod  may  freely  cancel  the  transgressions  of  mankind ;  but  we  knov^ 
and  are  sure  that  the  Divine  pardon  is  now  within  the  reach  of  sU 
our  race. 

Yes,  the  "  New  Covenant,"  rich  in  infinite  and  everlasting  blessings, 
bright  with  promises  of  immortal  and  Divine  glory,  is  established  and 
confirmed  by  the  blood  which  was  shed  for  '^  the  remission  of  sins; "  s&d 
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it  is  of  this  ''  remiasioD"  that  the  Wine  assures  every  man  who  trasts  in 
God's  meroyy  revealed  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  We  are  foi^ven 
already;  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  festival  of  reoonciliatiou,  Qod 
does  not  indeed  interfere  with  the  action  of  natural  laws,  in  coder  to 
release  men  from  the  oonsequenoes  of  past  sin.  The  drunkard  may  be 
forgiven  for  his  drunkenness,  but  his  ruined  health  and  wasted  strength 
▼ill  not  be  restored ;  his  brain  will  not  recover  its  vigour,  nor  his  eye 
iti  brightness.  If  by  evil  ways  a  man  has  sunk  into  poverty,  he  may  be 
foigiven;  and  yet  his  broken  fortunes  will  not  be  repaired,  and  the  com* 
fort  and  luxury  in  which  he  might  have  Uved  are  lost  for  ever.  Even 
the  moral  results  of  wrong-<ioing  remain ;  passions  long  indulged  will 
still  struggle  fiercely  against  the  control  of  a  man's  better  nature, 
&Dd  when  mastered  will  only  sullenly  submit ;  old  habits  will  not  &11 
away  at  the  touch  of  the  new  life,  as  the  chains  of  Peter  fell  at  the  touch 
of  the  angel.  But  in  whatever  sufiTerings  and  conflicts  former  sins  may 
ftill  involve  you,  if  you  have  consented  to  receive  Qod's  pardon,  neither 
yov  auis  nor  their  consequences  cause  Him  to  repel  yon.  You  and 
H«are  friends  again.  He  does  not  think  lightly  of  the  wrong-doing  of 
wiuch  you  were  guilty  in  years  past,  or  of  the  wrong-doing  into  which 
fou  may  sometimes  be  betrayed  now  ; — your  sins  He  hates  and  recoils 
from :  but  He  separates  between  you  and  them  when  you  confess  and 
forsake  them  ;  and  for  Christs  sake  they  are  pardoned  and  forgotten. 

The  dread  which  some  excellent  Ohristian  persons  cherish  of  believ- 
ing that  they  have  actually  received  the  Divine  forgiveness  diminishes 
not  only  their  joy,  but  their  moral  and  religious  strength.  Why  should 
▼e  be  afraid  to  think  that  Qod  has  been  merciful  to  us  1  If  Me  had 
been  afraid  that  the  assurance  of  His  pardon  would  relax  our  moral 
energy,  lessen  our  reverence  for  His  law  and  our  solicitude  to  avoid  sin. 
He  would  never  have  given  us  such  representations  of  the  fr^eedom  of 
His  mercy,  and  the  completeness  of  the  Atonement  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  occur  so  frequently  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Scripture.  There 
vooid  have  been  vague  hints  and  faint  suggestions  that  it  was  probable 
He  would  forgive  all  who  trusted  in  Christ.  Here  and  there  we  should 
have  oome  upon  aminguous  promises,  to  which  a  daring  hope  might 
cling ;  but  these  would  have  been  overshadowed  by  mysterious  warnings 
which  would  have  plunged  all  but  the  most  courageous  into  uncertainty 
uid  alarm.  But  the  resources  of  human  language  are  strained  to  reveal 
the  eagerness  of  Ood  to  pardon  us.  There  are  promises  and  precepts, 
^Bcts  and^parables,  all  converging  in  this — to  release  us  from  all  fear  of 
oncanoelled  guilt  as  soon  as  we  rely  on  the  Divine  mercy.  To  refuse 
i^  of  heart,  to  argue  that  distrust  is  safer  than  confidence,  is  to  claim 
to  be  wiser  than  Ood. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  grave  error  are  not  confined  to  ourselves, 
^en  are  told  that  the  Divine  forgiveness  is  promised  to  all  who  trust  in 
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Christy  but  they  see  that  many  Ohristiaa  people  do  not  exult  m  ^« 
consciousness  and  assoranoe  that  Qod  has  kept  His  word.  They  see  that 
many  of  those  who  are  plainly  earnest  and  sincere  in  thdr  Ghnstian 
life  are  neither  strong  enough  to  perform  present  duty  perfectly,  nor  at 
peace  abont  the  guilt  of  their  past  wrong-doing.  What^  then,  is  the  om 
of  penitence,  and  prayer,  and  fiuth  )  If  it  were  only  dear  to  the  world 
that  all  who  have  looked  to  Ohrist  for  mercy  had  escaped  from  all 
anxiety  about  the  sins  of  former  years,  and  had  become  light-hearted  and 
happy,  this  would  be  the  most  effective  proof  that  ^^  peace  with  God"  is 
to  be  secured  through  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  if  with  the  joy  there 
were  corresponding  strength  and  holiness,  this  would  be  the  most 
effectiye  demonstration,  that  by  His  Spirit^  men  are  ^  made  partakers  d 
the  Divine  nature." 

For  a  Christian  man  to  cherish  uncertainty  about  the  forgiveness  of 
his  own  sins  is  for  him  to  encourage  all  men  to  doubt  the  promiseB  of 
€k>d  and  the  worth  of  Christ's  Atonement. 

The  Cup  is  the  *'  Cup  of  Salvation ;"  but  it  is  this  because  it  is  "  the 
oommunion  of  the  blood  of  Christ"  His  death  is  our  life ;  our  blessednes 
oomes  from  His  agony*  In  the  joy  of  our  restoration  to  the  light  of  God's 
presence,  we  should  not  forget  those  moments  of  awful  sorrow  when  He 
cried  :  "  My  Qod,  My  God !  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  1"  We  drink 
at  this  festival  the  symbol  of  the  blood  which  He  shed  when  the  ains  of 
all  men  were  upon  Him.  And  here  we  reach  a  mysteiy  which  cannot 
be  explained  or  uttered.  There  is  a  '*  fellowship  with  His  sufferings,'' 
known  to  all  who  have  become  one  with  Him.  It  consists  not  merel? 
in  these  externa^  evils,  which  in  dark  and  perilous  times  come  upon 
those  who  serve  Him  faithfully,  but  in  a  wonderful  sympathy  with  tiie 
intense  anguish  of  His  Spirit  when  He  atoned  for  the  sins  of  the  wcM 
His  present  life  is  penetrated  through  and  through  with  the  results  of  that 
unexampled  experience.  As  the  apostles,  after  the  resurrection,  saw 
the  marks  of  the  nails  in  His  hands  and  His  feet,  so  to  those  who  hsTe 
the  clearest  vision  of  Him  now,  He  appears  as  a  ^'  Lamb  that  has  hem 
slain."  It  is  impossible  that  G^thsemane  and  Calvary  should  have  left 
no  trace  behind.  And  if  the  life  which  is  in  Him  is  ours,  we,  too,  mast 
share  the  effects  produced  on  His  moral  and  spiritual  nature  by  His 
agony  and  death.  What  these  are,  who  can  tell!  Who  can  aaj 
how  they  became  ours  ?  What  language  cannot  make  clear,  is  affirmed 
in  the  symbolic  act  of  drinking  of  that  cup  over  which  Christ  said, 
<'  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins." 
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Ftsitt  to  eta  ftteeting-l^ouHes^— -Crosfrs  f^alU 

Amoko  the  many  asaociationB  which  are  so  inseparablj  conneoted  with 
old  London,  those  which  hang  around  the  dissenting  meeting-houses  of 
Uie  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centimes  are  not  the  least  interesting. 
It  is  taiie  that  these  old  buildings  have  for  the  most  part  passed  awayi 
and  equally  true  that  the  principal  ones  whicl^  remain  are  appointed  to 
destruction.  Nevertheless,  in  traversing  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood^ 
Te  find  ourselves  repeatedly  coming  upon  spots,  now  occupied  by  ordi- 
nary bouses,  which  are  hallowed  through  once  having  been  the  resting* 
places  of  religion,  and  the  scenes  of  the  labours  of  men,  of  whom  the 
ages  they  adorned  were  not  worthy.  Our  curiosity  respecting  these 
places  is  of  a  degree  to  make  us  regret  that  there  did  not  arise>  at  least 
a  hundred  years  ago,  some  Nonconformist  Stowe  or  Maitiand,  to  hand 
to  us  facts  and  traditions  which  now  can  never  be  known.  The  dis* 
anting  chapels,  too,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  were  much  more 
ntmerous  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  through  altered  circumstances 
^j  have  only  disappeared,  to  obey  the  laws  of  common  sense^  by 
f'illowing  their  congregations.  The  churches  of  the  Establishment,  how- 
ever, remain,  as  under  the  voluntary  principle  they  never  could  have 
iBmained,  for  succeeding  Sabbaths,  to  witness  services  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  heedless  walls  and  empty  pews.  Still)  though  most  of  our 
places  of  worship  in  London  proper  have  gone,  through  the  changes  of 
time,  some  remain  entire ;  and  with  one  of  these  we  are  now  concerned, 
viz.,  Crosby  Hall. 

This  finest  remaining  specimen  of  the  ancient  domestic  architecture 
of  the  metropolis  has,  since  its  lordly  possessors  and  the  Dissenters  for- 
^k  it,  passed  through  many  humiliating  changes.  By  turns  it  has 
Wn  converted  into  a  packing-shed  and  a  wine-cellar.  About  seventy 
years  ago,  a  tradesman  of  the  former  calling  rented  it  for  his  workshop  ; 
iod  we,  with  our  own  eyes,  have  seen  the  time-honoured  floor  desecrated 
bj  pipes  of  claret  and  santorin.  The  Hall  is  now  unoccupied ;  but 
having  lately  been  advertised  for  sale,  we  entertain  the  worst  feai-s 
respecting  its  fate,  greatly  wishing  that  so  interesting  a  relic  of  the 
piut  ooald  be  permanently  secured  for  the  public  use  as  a  library  and 
^ing-room  for  ever. 

Crosby  Hall,  as  it  now  remains,  is  a  portion  of  a  sumptuous  mansion, 
erected  in  the  flffceenth  century  by  Sir  John  Crosbie.  The  present  room 
^^  to  be  called  Richard  the  Third's  Chapel,  through  that  tyrant  once 
^^g  been  lodged  there  for  a  few  nights,  on  which  occasion  some  of  his 
^lUinies  were  planned.  The  house,  when  first  built,  was  the  most  lofty 
private  residence  in  London,  and  to  the  citizens  of  those  simple  days 

^ould  consequently  be  a  most  wonderful  object  of  interest.     The  site 
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was  obtained  from  Alice  Ashfield,  the  prioress  of  St  Helen's.  Sir  John 
Crosbie  only  lived  to  enjoy  his  completed  mansion  about  five  yean,  and 
afiber  his  death  it  passed  away  from  his  family.  Some  few  years  later 
the  house  was  the  habitation  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  later  stiU,  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  it  was  the  residence  of  various  foreign  ambassadon,  or 
occasionally  of  a  lord  mayor.  Upon  the  accession  of  James  I.,  the 
French  ambassador,  with  a  grand  retinue,  occupied  the  place,  and 
imparted  to  it  a  magnificence  which  since  has  not  been  equalled  witbin 
its  walls. 

But  the  place  was  destined  to  other  and  nobler  purposes.  It  w» 
upon  the  declaration  of  indulgence  to  Dissenters,  in  1672,  that  Thorny 
Watson,  the  ejected  minister  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  hired  tix 
premises,  and  by  his  pastoral  labours  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Fresbj- 
teiian  church  upon  the  spot.  He  owed  something  to  Sir  Thomis 
Langham,  to  whom  the  property  belonged,  who  was  a  friend  to  Noncon- 
formity in  those  rough  days^  Before  opening  Crosby  HaU,  Watson  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  preaching,  as  opportunity  was  afforded  him,  in 
private  or  otherwise,  during  the  ten  years  of  banishment  from  hia  parish 
pulpit.  He  possessed  a  very  tender  conscience,  and  evidently  belieTing 
in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  he  sided  with  Charles  I.  in  the  civil 
wars  I  and  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  he  got  into  trouble  througli 
bein^  mixed  up  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring  Charles  II.  to  the  throne.  He 
was  one  of  a  batch  of  divines  who  were  imprisoned  by  Cromwell  in  the 
Tower,  on  accoimt  of  this  business ;  and  one  of  the  number,  Christopher 
Love,  was  executed  for  his  treason,  as  a  warning  to  the  rest  who  were 
liberated.  Watson  was  accounted  a  good  scholar  and  a  sucoeasful 
preacher  in  his  day,  and  was  admired  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  separate  works,  many  of  which  were  the  friuts 
of  his  industry  during  the  period  of  his  enforced  silence ;  oue  of  the% 
"Heaven  taken  by  Storm,"  published  in  1669,  was  afterwards  the 
favoured  instrument  of  Colonel  Gardener's  conversion.  He  wrote  also  a  j 
"  Body  of  Divinity,"  which  appeared  as  a  formidable  foUo  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  sermons  on  the  "  Assembly's  Catechism."  He  ak) 
possessed,  even  for  that  age,  an  uncommon  gift  in  prayer ;  so  that  ve 
find  that  on  a  certain  occasiofi,  when  Bishop  Kichaitison  was  an  auditor, 
the  prelate  was  so  struck  by  the  fervour  and  beauty  of  the  general 
prayer,  that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  service  he  waited  upon  the 
pastor  to  express  his  gratification,  and  to  request  the  favour  of  a  copy. 
"  Alas  !"  said  Watson,  "  that  is  what  I  cannot  give ;  for  it  was  no 
studied  thing,  but  uttered,  as  God  enabled  me,  from  the  abundance  of  my 
heart  and  affection."  The  bishop  was  astonished  to  find  a  man  who 
could  thus  intercede  with  his  Maker  without  a  book.  Thomas  Watson 
continued  at  Crosby  Hall  till,  his  streugth  failing,  he  resigned,  to  spend 
his  remaining  years  in  rural  retirement,  in  which  he  Kved  till  the 
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BeTolation  was  complete,  and  the  principles  triumphant  for  wliich  he 
had  so  gnatly  soffered.  He  died  in  his  study,  while  in  the  act  of  prajrer, 
about  1669. 

A  more  illustrious  man  connected  with  Crosbj  Hall  is  Stephen 
Cfaarnock,  the  son  of  a  city  lawyer^  who  was  bom  in  1628,  very  near 
to  the  place  which  afterwards  became  so  associated  with  his  name. 
Considering  how  high  Chamock  ranked  among  the  Puritans,  it  is 
osgolar  that  so  little  should  be  known  of  his  life,  the  last  five  years  of 
vhich  were  spent  as  co-pastor  with  Watson.  It  was  said  that  his 
fiiend  John  Gunter  had  written  some  memoira  of  him ;  these,  however) 
vere  never  published,  and  no  such  manuscript  is  known  to  exist. 
Chamock  himself  composed  an  account  of  his  own  early  life,  and  of  his 
coQveraion,  which  was  destroyed,  together  with  his  whole  library,  in  the 
great  fire*  We  know  that  when  Henry  Cromwell  went  to  Ireland  he 
vaa  accompanied  by  several  eminent  divines,  among  whom  Chamock 
appean,  and  who  at  this  time  was  doubtless  lodged  with  his  patran  in 
Dublin  Castle,  while  he  found  himself  in  a  sphere  of  labour  suitable 
alike  to  his  capacity  and  inclination ;  for  we  find  his  lectiures  in  Dublin 
driwing  forth  expressions  of  admiration  from  persons  of  vaiious  parties ; 
the  powerful  intellect  and  imagination  of  the  preacher  sufficing  to  attract^ 
vka  the  elevated  piety  which  moved  him  &iled.  At  the  Bestoration, 
these  labours  were  interrupted,  aiid  the  lecturer  had  to  relinquish  his 
p(«t)  spending  the  next  fifteen  yean  of  his  life  for  the  moat  part  in 
a^clusion  or  in  travelling. 

Three  years  after  Thomas  Watson  had  established  a  church  in  Crosby 
Hall,  Chamock  was  invited  to  assist  in  the  pastorate ;  and  in  respond- 
ing) and  entering  upon  his  new  duties,  he  took  up  his  residence  with 
t  tmdesman  in  Whitechapel,  soon  after  oommencing  those  profound 
«tQdi«8  on  the  attributes  of  Qod,  the  fruits  of  which  have  rendered  his 
&ame  familiar  to  Biblical  students  wherever  the  language  in  which  they 
vere  spoken  is  known ;  and  none  can  survey  the  old  Hall  but  with 
n&ewed  interest^  when  they  remember  that  it  once  resounded  with  the 
lining  voice  of  the  author  of  these  sublime  orations. 

Though  only  in  his  forty-seventh  year  when  he  went  to  Crosby 
Square,  Chamock  had  grown  prematurely  old.  Those  who  remembered 
him  in  Dublin  twenty  years  before,  and  had  listened  in  wonder  to  the 
rich  flow  of  his  extempore  eloquence,  scarcely  recognised  in  the  assistant 
of  Thomas  Watson  the  person  of  their  favourite  orator.  His  memory 
had  onoe  proved  treacherous,  a)ad  he  would  never  trust  it  more,  but 
^Tote  his  sermons  out  at  length.  His  eyes,  too,  fidled  him,  that  a  glass 
^  become  necessary,  which  his  nervous,  trembling  hand  rendered 
<ioubly  inconvenient ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  he  was 
tbe  idol  of  numerous  admirers.  Indeed,  considering  the  position  he 
held,  we  may  wonder  at  the  modesty  of  the  man,  who  during  his  whole 
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life  published  but  one  sermon.  His  aim  wbs  to  bring  before  hk 
flock  a  complete  body  oi  divinily,  and  he  was  in  the  midsk  of  hii 
discourses  upon  the  attributes  of  God  when  death  ended  his  labovm 
His  whole  works  were  published  by  his  executors,  and  the  ObiiBtiu 
world  of  the  reign  of  William  IIL  wore  not  slow  to  discoTer  tluir 
value,  for  a  third  edition  was  called  for  twenty-two  years  after  Hat 
author's  decease.  Death  found  him  at  his  work  in  July,  1680,  and 
more  than  willing  to  departs  He  had  been  a  rare  example  in  life  d 
redeeming  time,  that  rest  was  more  welcome.  A  broadside  of  posu 
appeared  upon  his  departure,  an  original  copy  of  which  we  haye  beea 
enabled  to  meet  with,  from  whence  we  learn  how  excessively  his  ks 
was  regretted ;  for  instance : — 


Or  again  : — 


**  Oh,  surely  now  great  darkness  doth  draw  on. 
When  God  such  shining  stars  as  he  calls  home.'* 

'*  Methinks  I  could  have  rendered  np  my  breath 
To  have  saved  him  from  grim  conquering  death." 


His  remains  were  carried  from  Whitechapel  to  Crosby  Hall,  ftm 
thence  to  St.  Michaers,  Cornhill,  where  the  funeral  sermon  was  preacM 
by  his  friend  Johnson,  after  which  he  was  ^aid  beneath  the  statelr 
tower,  and  many  tearfiil  eyes  were  bent  over  the  grave,  whose  grief  vi» 
well  excused  by  a  coUplet  fh)m  the  broadside  already  quoted : — 

**  Sure,  when  such  a  Moses  doth  fall  asleep^ 
It  is  high  time  for  Israel  to  weep.** 

Numbers  who  still  halt  to  look  into  Si  Michael's  little  tJiink  tktiij 
passing  into  the  church  they  walk  over  the  the  dust  of  Chamock. 

The  next  pastor  was  Samuel  Slater^  M.A.,  a  divine  who,  mee^ 
with  great  persecution  in  the  country,  came  up  to  London,  and  £v 
twenty-four  years  was  a  successful  labourer  at  Crosby  Hall.  He  wis » 
good  preacher  and  a  correct  scholar ;  he  was  also  industrious,  and  onif 
eccentric  in  so  far  that  he  always  kept  a  stock  of  sermons  beforekas^ 
He  had  an  assistant  for  some  time  in  tJie  person  of  John  Reynolds,  vbo 
was  one  of  the  Presbyterians  who  presented  the  address  of  thanks  to 
James  II.  on  his  proclamation  of  indulgence,  in  1687.  Another  oo> 
pastor  was  Daniel  Alexander,  who,  upon  the  death  of  his  coUeagiWt 
in  1704,  resigned,  in  consequence  of  some  bad  feeling  existing  among 
the  people  respecting  him. 

From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  church  to  its  dissolntion,  is 
1769,  there  were  twelve  stated  ministera  over  it,  including  the  awistaoU 
Dr.  Benjamin  Grosvenor  occupied  the  pulpit  for  nearly  half  this  period, 
namely,  from  1703  till  his  resignation,  in  1749.  He  was  celebrated  a& 
a  preacher,  and  in  his  day  commanded  great  respect  from  the  orthodox 
Dissenters ;  and  during  his  career  the  congregation  at  Crosby  Hall  va» 
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Teiy  rich  and  powerful.  Dr.  Grosvenor  was  educated  a  Baptist ;  but 
while  still  joung,  his  yiews  changed  in  &your  of  Presbyterianism,  on 
ac'^ount  of  which,  it  was  said,  he  underwent  some  little  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  his  fellow  church  members.  Crosby  simply  admits  that 
"The  Church  dealt  plainly  with  Mm."  Both  Grosvenor  and  Crosby 
ckiiged  their  sentiments  in  respect  to  baptism  when  young ;  the  first, 
htving  heen  reared  a  Baptist,  was  afterwards  an  eminent  Presbyterian ; 
Thile  the  second,  forsaking  psedobaptism,  beoame  the  historian  of  his 
tiopted  denomination.  Posterity  is  bound  to  respect  the  conscientious- 
ness of  both. 

The  citizens  of  London  in  those  days  were  very  feLvourably  inclined 

to  established  leoturea,  and  several  which  were  famous  existed,  supported 

bv  the  Nonconformists.     To  sustain  these,  the  services  of  the  ablest 

men  were  secured,  among  whom  ranked  Dr.  Grosvenor,  he  being  one  of 

the  first  who  officiated  at  the  Weigh-house  Lecture,  when  founded  at  the 

cominencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.    He  was  also  appointed,  in 

1'16,  Merchant  Lecturer  at  Salters*  Hall,  in  which  place,  many  years 

^^er,  he  for  some  time  made  Komanism  his  subject,  when  some  alarm 

^i^^  felt,  lest  the  curse  overspreading  England  should  find  a  supporter 

i:  the  young  Pretender,  who  then  still  hoped  to  win  the  throne  of  his 

3Ii  '"rstors. 

The  church  in  Crosby  Hall  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  under 
tK'  pastorate  of  Dr.  Grosvenor,  and  the  able  colleagues  by  whom  he  was 
'A^-isied.  Dr.  Wright  was  here  for  three  years,  and  resigned  in  1708  to 
go  to  Blackfriara,  upon  the  death  of  Matthew  Sylvester.  John  Barker, 
^>o,  was  assistant  preacher  in  the  old  Hall,  till  the  summer  of  1714  saw 
aim  also  called  away  by  the  church  at  Hackney,  to  supply  the  place  of 
tlie  lamented  Matthew  Henry.  And  here  laboured  Clerk  Oldsworth, 
^Kowas  one  of  the  non-subscribers  at  Sal  tors'  Hall  in  1719,  and  who 
^:t^  seven  years  later.  Edmund  Calamy,  the  son  of  a  more  celebrated 
lather,  was  likewise  a  fellow-worker  with  Dr.  Grosvenor,  who  also 
f^tired  when  the  Doctor  resigned,  in  1749. 

^en  Dr.  Grosvenor  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  labours  of 
^ve  life,  the  church  had  sunk  to  a  much  lower  state  than  formerly ; 
iiQd  the  efforts  of  the  succeeding  pastor.  Dr.  Hodge,  to  bring  back 
prosperity  were  vain,  that  after  labouring  for  twelve  years  he  resigned. 
^^  affecting  calamity  befel  Dr.  Hodge  in  the  loss  of  his  son,  under 
[•eculiar  circumstances,  while  he  was  studying  for  the  ministry  at 
I^Tentry.  A  fire  happening  in  the  town,  the  youth  hastened  to  the 
'^ne  of  action,  and  under  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  exerted 
•^mself  till  he  was  excessively  fiettigued,  and  soaked  with  water.  The 
^uit  was  a  slow  fever,  soon  succeeded  by  death ;  and  in  walking  with 
^  friend  in  the  churchyard  a  few  days  before  he  died,  he  pointed  out  the 
'\^^  where  he  wished  to  lie. 

^01*  XLV,  B  E 
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The  Bev.  Richard  Jones,  of  Cambridge,  came  after  Dr.  Hodge ;  ki 
his  utmost  endeavours  were  unavailing  to  revive  the  Mien  caiise.  A 
few  years  after  his  settlement  the  lease  expired,  and  the  diuich  being 
too  scanty  to  warrant  an  application  for  its  renewal,  they  determined  to 
disilDlve.  A  solemn  scene,  therefore,  occurred  within  the  ancient  room  on 
the  let  of  October,  1769  :  on  that  day  the  members  congregated  for 
the  last  time,  to  listen  to  a  sermon  from  Mr.  Jones^  suitable  for  the 
occasion.  The  bread  and  wine  were  then  distributed ;  and  then  tie 
members  separated,  long  ere  this,  we  trust,  to  be  re-united  in  the  Charcb 
of  the  First-born,  in  the  land  of  promise. 

Thus  Richard  Jones  bid  adieu,  nearly  a  hundred  years  since,  to  Crcfibr 
Hall  to  go  to  Peckham,  where  he  continued  as  a  pastor  for  many  yeia 
afterwards ;  and  the  history  of  the  old  house  becomes  more  interestifiC 
the  better  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  with  its  connection  with  tbe 
great  and  good  men  who  laboured  in  it,  who,  in  laying  their  talents  ii 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  glorified  Grod  and  benefited  men.  g.  h.  p. 


Gifts  of  fgralinfl. 

BT  THE  REV.    W.    M.    STATHAM. 

That  man  would  bs  either  a  fanatic  or  a  fool  who  shoiUd  attempt  to 
revive  in  these  later  days  the  prophetical  or  miraculous  gifts  of  the  edr 
Church.  These  were  designed  to  meet  certain  exigencies,  to  be  a  kiid 
of  court  of  appeal,  affording  an  opportunity  of  showing,  in  an  euj  a»i 
expeditious  way,  the  Divine  attestation.  Say  ye,  we  are  not  of  God, 
Behold  the  work  of  God !  See  the  miracle  itself^  and  see  the  Godlike 
erid  it  is  designed  to  serve ;  it  is  not  a  destroying  power,  a  work  of  tiie 
devil's ;  but  a  healing  power,  a  work  of  God's.  These  powers  were  facts 
patent  to  multitudes,  as  well  attested  as  any  facts  of  history ;  but  tbe)r 
have  departed — "  they  had  their  day,  and  cease  to  be."  Truth  wt&  t}ie 
power  they  came  to  enthrone ;  and  now,  when  the  royal  rights  of  Clings 
are  recognised,  all  is  sure  and  all  is  well.  Gifts  of  healing,  then,  in  ^ 
miraculous  sense,  have  ceased  ;  but,  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  they 
still  continue  to  exist,  and  foremost  amongst  the  moral  evidences  of  the 
divinity  of  Christianity,  are,  from  century  to  century,  the  continuoos 
gifts  of  healing  I  Yes  ;  in  spirits  scarred  by  sorrow,  and  hearts  broken 
by  sinl 

There  are  other  gifts  at  work  in  the  world,  of  an  opposite  kind—th^ 
gifts  of  destruction  we  see  around  us  are  as  severely  exercised  as  ever. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  refer  to  the  works  of  the  invisible 
world,  however,  so  much  as  to  breach-makers  and  divideis  in  the 
sphere  of  human  life.  Oh,  that  all  men  possessed  gifts  of  healing!  Some 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  large  posseasion  of  the  opposite  faculty — the  gift  <^J 
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severing  and  destrojring.  If  the  branch  of  affection  is  a  little  chipped 
and  injured  on  some  ^mily  tree,  they  manage  to  give  it  a  sharp  sort  of 
click,  and  break  it  altogether.  If  there  is  a  little  fissare,  through  which 
the  dividing  waters  of  dislike  are  just  beginning  to  trickle  throught  they 
take  care  to  open  it  a  little  wider.  If  there  is  a  spark  of  discord  in  a 
umilj,  a  school,  a  parish  vestry,  a  public  meeting,  thej  give  it  a  good 
hard  blow,  instead  of  putting  their  foot  upon  it.  Some  people  have  gifts 
uf  satire,  and  actually  feel  complimented  when  they  are  told,  *^  You  were 
» satirical  to-night.''  Some  people  have  gifts  of  ridicule,  and  like  to 
piarat  puppet-shows  with  the  likenesses  of  greater  men  than  themselves. 
Xot  very  desirable  gifts  these,  I  think.  Few  people  pay  their  possessors 
much  respect  (only  those  who  are  craven  enough  to  be  afraid  of  them), 
aad  fewer  still  moUm  for  them  at  the  grave.  I  am  not  speaking  in  this 
[■a{)er  of  the  worst  gifts  of  destruction :  the  clever  flatterer,  who  can  lead 
astray  an  innocent  girl,  or  the  wretch  who  can  filch  away  the  reputation 
on  which  a  family  depends  for  happiness  and  for  bread.  No ;  I  am  speak- 
ing of  dangers  nearer  to  the  mass  of  men ;  and  as  I  think  of  Christianity — 
lioT  it  whispers,  "Consider  one  another;"  "Provoke  unto  love  /'  "  Bear 
OM  another's  burdens ;"  "  By  love  serve  one  another ;"  it  is  then  that  the 
^ling  steals  over  the  heart, — Blessed  Qospel,  that  brings  such  gifts  of 
bi^hliiig  to  bear  upon  human  hearts  ! 

We  live  in  a  world  that  has  strange  need  of  the  healing  power,  in  more 

aspects  of  its  life  than  these.     Whichever  way  we  turn  we  see  wounds  ! 

Tlie  world  is  a  great  battle-field,  where  many  heart-strings  are  cut  which 

Ijlt-^fd  inwardly.     Look  which  way  in  the  wilderneas  you  like,  and  under 

tlie  shadow  of  the  trees  you  will  see  the  forms  of  wounded  soldiers,  some 

^>f  them  staggering  with  pain,  and  some  endeavouring  to  staunch  their 

vjundswith  the  lint  of  human  comfort.     There  are  more  sicknesses 

ibroad  amongst  our  brethren  than  the  world  wots  of.     The  worst  sores 

&re  not  those  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the  spirit.    Christianity  meets  the  worst 

<^^^  of  human  grief  and  calamity.     Take  humanity  at  the  era  before 

Christ  came,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  over-colour  the  picture  of  the 

World's  hearilessness  and  selfishness.  We  see  scenes  of  cruelty  and  wrong, 

ui  which  the  finer  instincts   of  humanity,   for   the  time  being,    seem 

a-ished.    If  you  want  a  spectacle  of  "gifts  of  cmelty,"  witness  the 

(induct  of  the  august  rulers  of  Home ;   if  you  wish  to  see  reaction 

against  tyranny,  conducted  with  the  same   unsparing  misery,  witness 

the  conduct  of  the  mobs     Healing  gifts,  there  seemed  none ;   satires, 

^liere  were   plenty ;    denunciations,  there  were  more.     But   gifts   of 

Wling  were  absent.     Since   then,  the  world  has  had  many  of  the 

^e  sorrows  to  bear,  the   same   kinds   of  suflering  to  endure ;    but 

(^'vennore,  since  then,  the  Gospel  of   Christ  has  furnished  a  balm   in 

^Ueatl  to  ease  and  to  cure  the  worst  sorrows  of  the  world.     Is  there 

a  physician,  now  1     Yes  ,-  we  repeat  the  glad  cry— the  Physician  of  the 

E  E  2 
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world  18  here !  We  have  still  kings  and  rulers,  rich  and  poor,  susten 
and  servants ;  but  the  (xospel  tempers  these  relations,  so  ss  to  take 
awajr  their  irksomeness,  and  make  them  ministries  of  hapjuness  as 
well  as  relationships  of  service.  Blessed  Grospel !  that  thus  trans^ 
cends  all  the  good  gifts  of  science  and  of  art,  and  tends  ever,  more 
and  more,  to  bless  and  beautify  the  ranks  and  relationships  which  be 
ordained  of  CkxL 

We  are  in  a  world  where  the  healing  power  has  been  wielded  witb  . 
8acces&     It  is  no  mere  philosophic  theory  of  virtue  and  happiness;  it  b  i 
an  accomplished  fact !    There  is  a  Healer  !    I  mean,  of  course,  in  the  ■ 
highest  sense.    It  is  interesting  enough  to  see  a  leper  healed,  as  a  mattff 
of  mere  physics  and  human  comfort ;  but  that  is  not  the  highest  hea%  . 
All  human  experience  testifies  that  mental  sorrow  is  far  keener  tlun 
physical  pain.     No  one  who  reads  this  paper  will  stay  to  doubt  tkt 
Christianity  has  been  the  healing  power  of  humanity.     We  are  different 
from  the  old  world  in  every  sense.     We  do  not  hear  the  cry  conccniing 
God — Oh,  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him ! — ^now.    We  do  not  rod 
justifications  of  suicide  from  our  philosophers  now.     We  do  not  meet  • 
with  ''Odes  "  which  speak  of  resignation  to  a  pitiless  fiite  as  the  highttt  ^ 
kind  of  virtue  now.     We  live  under  the  new  light  of  the  Fatherhood  ( 
and  love  of  God.     The  old  sore  of  sin  has,  by  the  precious  blood  rf  | 
Christ,  been,  cleansed  and  healed.   The  disciple  of  Christ  has  a  nev  hetrt 
and  a  new  countenance.     He  is  happier  as  well  as  better  !     Surely  mei 
must  be  the  best  judges  of  their  own  recovery  and  healtL     Old  thinga, 
they  tell  us,  have  passed  away  :  the  blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  the  I&im 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  dead  are  raised.     The  healing  power 
is  not  exercised  in  one  direction  only,  but  over  every  form  of  miaeiy 
and  disease.    Beautiful  Christianity!  which  heals  them  all^  and  whiqtei^ 
Go  in  peace. 

We  are  in  a  world  where  this  healing  power  is  still  exercised  throo^ 
the  medium  of  humanity.  This,  too,  is  a  great  hct.  In  one  sense,  y» 
heal  1  We  may  all  covet  and  all  secure  this  gift.  It  is  not  the  preroga- 
tive or  appanage  of  a  few ;  it  may  be  yours  and  mine.  There  are  child- 
healers  in  this  world ;  they  are  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands.  Mothen 
do  not  run  with  their  sick  children  to  Whitehall  to  have  the  touch  of  a 
Stuart  King,  and  so  cure  them  of  king's  evil ;  but  they  send  them 
to  ragged  and  Sabbath  schools,  where  the  evil  latent  in  tihe  heart  of 
every  child  may  be  exorcised  by  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
Young  hearts  that  receive  the  Saviour  are  healed  through  the  instra- 
mentality  of  the  teacher  who  tells  of  His  grace  and  His  love.  Anoth^ 
may  be  a  healer  in  the  sphere  of  social  life ;  not  by  some  spedal  or  spAs- 
modic  effort  to  do  good,  but  gently  staunching  the  wound  which  would 
merge  into  the  miserable  strife;  healing,  as  Nature  doee^  by  the  constancy 
of  her  evening  dew,  and  the  golden  glory  of  her  morning  sunshine^  healing 
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by  the  very  kind  and  natare  of  her  life !  Thus  free  from  rancour, 
malice,  and  uncharitableness,  you  will  always  have  the  genial,  health- 
growing,  gladdening  aspect  of  your  nature  well  developed  and  brought 
out  There  are  some  such  natures,  we  all  know,  and  love  them ;  we  hail 
their  presence;  they  carry  ambrosia  in  their  garments,  and  health  in  their 
mieiL  To  a  certain  extent,  these  are  natural  gifts,  and  not  altogether  attain- 
m.^nts.  Every  one  who  possesses  them  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  great 
Dbposer  of  events,  and  regard  them  as  the  specific  gifts  of  €k>d.  But 
the  gifts  of  healing  are  yet  of  a  higher  order.  Beautifid  is  the  advance 
of  science  specially  during  the  last  half-century.  We  love  to  think  of  pain 
aueyiated,  of  some  discoveries  which  expedite  recovery,  and  others  which 
exterminate  disease.  Men,  however,  often  mourn  over  physical  evils, 
who  have  no  word  to  speak  concerning  the  moral  miseries  of  humanity. 
1  fear  even  the  pulpit  often  expatiates  on  the  gmlt  of  sin  without 
enough  reference  to  the  heartache  and  misery  which  it  brings.  For  the 
relief  of  sin's  sores  and  sin's  sorrows,  there  is  a  Divine  remedy,  which  no 
advance  of  science  can  render  unwelcome,  which  no  discovery  of  philo- 
^  >pbr  can  render  inapt  and  out  of  season.  And,  in  one  sense,  every  man 
mj  graduate  as  a  physician  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  learn  to  apply 
t'je  blessed  remedies  of  Christianity  to  those  he  finds  sick  and  needy 
in  his  own  sphere  of  daily  life. 

We  ought  all  to  do  this  when  we  remember  that  we  live  in  a 
world  where  moral  death  supervenes  on  moral  disease.  It  is  not 
merely  that  there  is  corruption  around  us,  which  the  gospel  can  cure, 
bit  that  salvation  is,  in  multitudes  of  cases,  now  or  never.  The  ossification 
of  the  heart  is  increasing,  and  there  can  be  but  one  end  to  it,  namely,  **  past 
feeling."  We  must  never  forget  that  neglect  of  others  is  criminal.  The 
great  Eternity  will  find  multitudes  pcut  healing,  who  became  gradually 
]«^  fieling.  We  none  of  us  know  what  the  sorrows  of  eternity  are  ; 
but  we  know  they  are  the  developments  of  moral  disease.  We  know 
^Kat  a  body  comes  to  simply  let  aZoTW,— decay,  corruption,  and  loath- 
someness, alike  meet  our  view.  Thus,  too,  is  it  with  the  soul !  As,  on  the 
t'lie  hand,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  the  heights  of  bliss  and 
knowledge  to  which  a  saved  soul  may  reach,  so  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
to  what  awfiil  depths  of  misery  our  nature  may  reach  !  It  is  on  this 
^hore,  and  not  on  another,  that  we  must  gain  spiritual  healing  and  health 
rf  we  are  to  enjoy  them  ever. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  reminding  you  that  we  are  in  a 
^orld  where  the  Divine  gifts  of  healing  have  many  spurious  imitations. 
Tbe  water  in  the  font  takes  the  place  of  the  precious  blood  of  Christ ; 
the  elements  on  the  so-called  altar,  the  place  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Redeemer  in  our  souls ;  the  absolution  of  a  priest,  the  place  of  the 
I«irdoning  grace  of  the  Great  High  Priest ;  the  penance  of  the  Church, 
the  place  of  the  unmerited  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Bedeemer  I     If,  on  the 
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one  hand,  it  is  our  privilege  to  enjoy  ourselves  the  gifts  of  healing  irliich 
the  €k)spel  brings,  it  should  be  our  duty  also  to  utter  words  of  warning 
against  the  teachers  of  another  Gospel,  which  is  not  another ! 

We  are  often  reminded  that  in  Heaven  there  will  be  no  sores  to  core, 
mo  sickness  to  relieve.  Verily  it  is  so !  "  Sorrow  and  sighing,"  like  dirk 
ravens  of  the  nighty  which  have  brooded  over  humanity  so  long,  vill 
spread  their  heavy  wings,  and  flee  away  for  ever.  But  we  are  permitt«d 
to  believe  that  one  day  the  gifts  of  healing  will  have  made  this  de&r 
world  once  more  a  Paradise ;  that  fidth  will  spring  out  of  the  eaith. 
and  righteousness  look  down  from  Heaven.  We  would  not  lose  t^ie 
visions  of  prophecy  in  the  experiences  of  present  history,  but  live  up« 
the  gladdening  hope,  bom  of  the  promises  of  God  in  Christ,  that  fraa 
the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  His  name  sb^ll 
be  praised,  and  that  there  shall  be,  in  the  best  sense,  a  new  earth,  u 
which  dwelleth  righteousness. 


Ci}e  if  east  of  Htngs. 

A     BBIEF      HOMILY     ON     LUXURY. 

BT  THB  BBV.  J.  BALDWIN  BROWK,  B.A. 

Many  celebrated  feasts  have  been  held  in  FarLs.    The  Champ  de  Mars  tss  : 
familiar  with  them  in  the  old  revolutionary  times  ;  and  the  Parisians  &R  ' 
now  busy  in  the  celebration  of  what  might  almost  be  known  in  history  t» 
tlie  **  Feast  of  Kings."    The  inhabitants  uf  the  gay  metropolis  of  the  Con-  ■ 
tinent  have  a  genius  for  such  things.    Vivid,  excitable,  enthusiastic  vith  1 1 
keen  eye  for  surface  effects,  and  a  cunning  hand  to  produce  them ;  with  i  - 
splendid  city,  and  a  brilliant  air,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Fartiii:^ 
have  made  their  great  festival  a  spectacle  which  monarchs  congtepit 
from  the  ends  of  Europe  to  look  upon,  while  they  add  by  their  preseof^ 
the  crowning  glory  to  this  the  crowning  year  of  the  Emperor  NapoW^ 
reign.    Never  has  such  an  assemblage  of  Imperial,  royal,  and  princelj 
guests  met  in  Paris,  or  indeed  in  any  European  capital ;  and  certainly  nev^er, 
in  modem  times  at  any  rate,  have  guests  been  so  splendidly  entertained. 
The  eye  gets  dazzled  with  the  mere  report  of  the  fabulous  costliness  anl  *i 
magnificence  of  the  receptions  with  which  monarch  and  people  have  deIight<^^I 
to  honour  them,  and  which  found  their  dimas  in  the  entertainment  recently 
given  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his  illustrious  guests  by  the  City 
of  Paris,  at  their  magnificent  Hotel  de  Yille.    The  town  hall  of  Fari$ 
contains  probably  the  most  splendid  suite  of  reception  rooms  in  the  world, 
and  on  this  festive  occasion  they  were  decorated  with  surpassing  magoiii* 
cence,  and  filled  with  all  which  the  most  lavish,  perhaps  we  should  sar 
reckless,  expenditure  could  procure,  to  entertain  and  delight  the  gaesn* 
Some  account  of  the  ball  has  probably  been  seen  by  most  of  our  re^ulers. 
We  have  no  care  to  repeat  here  the  details  of  the  luxurious  splendour  on 
which  "  our  own  correspondents  "  in  the  daily  journals  dilate  with  sach 
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manifest  delight.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  all  which  could  charm  the 
ear,  delight  the  eje,  gratify  the  taste,  and  satisfy  the  palate,  was  there  in 
rich  profosion,  and  that  the  guests  when  ihey  broke  up  felt  that  thej  had 
left  a  scene  of  enchantment,  surpassing  everything  which  they  had  seen,  or 
of  wiiich  they  had  eren  dreamed.  We  take  it  for  granted,  too,  that  the 
almost  fabolons  sum  which  it  is  said  to  hare  cost  was  honestly  expended, 
aod  that  the  result,  as  mere  matter  of  effect,  was  worth  the  price.  These 
considerations  but  deepen  the  grave  feeling  of  anxiety  and  alarm  with  which 
we  read  the  account  of  this  and  kindred  entertainments.  They  seem  to 
rereal  full  surely  the  growth  of  that  extravagant  luxury  which  again  and 
ii^iin,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  been  developed  pari  passu  with  a 
cultiration  which  has  reached  the  stage  of  a  high  refinement,  and  with 
e;'regious  wealth,  whether  springing  from  the  gains  of  a  prosperous  oom- 
raerce  or  the  spoils  of  war.  Kever  has  such  luxury  failed'  to  eat  into  the 
very  core  of  the  strength  and  the  manly  vigour  of  the  people  that  delighted 
ia  it,  to  soil  their  honour,  depress  their  vitality,  aud  **  drown  them  in  destruc- 
tion and  perdition  "  at  last. 

There  is  something  which  seems  to  us  yery  sad  and  menacing  in  this 
'training  after  new  and  extravagant  effects,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  which 
•?  y)  marked  a  characteristic  of  our  times.  No  effort  or  price  is  grudged 
I'T  some  new  sensation  ;  something  which  may  give  a  new  stimulus  to  an 
M'P^tite  already  jaded  with  common  excitements,  and  light  up  with  a 
momentary  flash  of  pleasure  eyes  too  used  to  the  glare  and  the  glitter 
^^hich  displace  the  daylight  on  the  *'  stage  "  of  society,  to  take  in  the  pure 
inipressions  of  the  holy  beauty,  and  the  heavenly  splendour  with  which  God 
Las  filled  the  world. 

It  is  said  of  a  late  royal  personage,  who  won  a  very  spurious  reputation 
^y  qualities  of  very  tinselled  texture,  that  he  was  so  hardened  to  the  effect 
of  brandy,  that  it  stimulated  him  no  more  than  water,  and  that  arrack  was 
the  only  spirit  which  gave  the  least  spur  to  his  jaded  powers.  Are  we 
getting  to  that  stage,  that  nothinsc  but  the  very  strongest  excitements  will 
touch  OS  P  Have  the  French  already  passed  it  P  Is  this  utterly  extravagant 
splendour  the  sign  that  society  under  the  second  Empire  is  already  far 
advanced  in  the  stage  of  its  decay  P 

"  Sensational "  is  a  household  word  among  us  now.     We  have  sensa- 
tional novels,  poems,  dramas,  stage  effects,  and  services ;  and  we  are  rapidly 
carrying  it  into  the  sphere  of  our  entertainments,  and  poisoning  all  the 
simplicity,  dignity,  and  purity  of  our  homes  at  the  very  spring.    No  doubt 
il^is  very  easy  for  a  man  to  sit  in  his  tub  and  raQ  at  the  magnificence  which 
^U  eyes  are  not  permitted  to  look  upon ;  and  it  is  equally  easy,  on  the  other 
^^d,  to  fling  foolish  scorn  on  every  attempt  to  add  some  grace  and  orna- 
ment to  our  lives  beyond  the  scale  of  the  severest  simplicity,  or  to  stimulate, 
h  variety  and  by  fair  and  modest  excitement,  those  faculties  which  would 
^<^t  dalled  by  the  unbroken  round  of  the  duties  of  commercial  or  profes- 
sional life.  It  is  the  temptation  of  all  who  indulge  in  Jeremiads  to  proscribe 
too  severely  or  too  far.    There  is  a  measure  of  simplicity — as  the  annals  of 
» »nie  religious  sects  too  sadly  show — which  yet  is  not  without  some  severe 
beauty  of  its  own,  which  has  to  pay  the  terrible  penalty  of  propensity  to 
"madness,  for  the  effort  to  dispense  with  the  common  relaxations,  decora- 
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tionBf  and  amusements  of  life.  The  attempt  to  breathe  pore  ozjgea  wesis 
the  fibre  of  the  body  swiftly  away.  Bat  a  man  need  be  no  cynio  to  see  the 
extravagant  element  in  the  entertainment,  and  it  is  but  one  of  many 
which  has  suggested  these  remarks.  Flowers  brought  from  Italy*  a  gsUeiy 
turned  for  a  night  into  a  grove,  with  waterfalls,  pools,  brooks,  and  ererj- 
thing  complete,  at  the  cost  of  a  king's  ransom,  and  all  for  one  brief  hour  of 
pleasure,  is  simply  and  absolutely  extravagant,  and,  therefore,  like  all 
extravagance,  base  and  debasing  to  all  who  take  delight  in  it,  hosts  and 
guests.  There  is  no  pure  enjoyment  of  any  sort  to  be  got  out  of  it,  aad 
there  is  no  real  beauty — ^beauty  which  rests  and  clears  the  eye  while  it 
looks  on  it — ^in  its  effects.  It  is  all  glare  and  glamour.  These  are  tbe 
very  "  drams  "  of  beauty  and  splendour,  they  fever  the  blood,  while  tker 
minister  a  moment's  ignoble  exhilaration  and  delight. 

It  is  very  wonderful,  no  doubt,  very  exciting.  But  the  wonder  of  it  is  i 
main  source  of  the  pleasure  which  it  inspires ;  a  wonder,  too,  not  of  tbe 
kind  which  is  awakened  by  a  great  mystery,  but  of  that  which  gapes  at  t 
masterly  trick.  And  there  is  something  very  terrible  about  it  idl,  wImi 
we  remember  that  this  French  civilization,  of  which  these  banquets  and 
entertainments  are  the  shining  surface,  is  asking  a  constant  supply  of 
800,000  of  the  peasantry  and  workmen  of  France  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  and  to  feed  the  lust  of  the  Moloch  of  war.  £«ad  the  aeoounts 
of  these  gorgeous  festivals,  and  then  think  of  the  myriads  of  homes  left 
desolate  by  the  conscription,  of  the  impoverished  fields,  the  deeajiog 
population,  the  late  marriages,  the  vice  and  corruption  which  is  thui 
generated,  and  the  cry  which  is  reaching  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  from 
almost  every  department  in  France,  beseeching  him  to  stay  his  exaction 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  his  poor  subjects;  telling  him  that  they  are 
ready  to  fight  to  the  death  for  France,  should  she  be  either  invaded  or 
threatened,  but  praying  that  they  may  be  spared  to  till  their  fields  aod 
build  up  their  homes,  if  they  are  only  wanted  to  swell  the  importanee 
of  an  army,  whose  huge  proportions  have  long  been  the  terror  and  the 
torment  of  the  whole  European  world.  Groves  of  Italian  trees  in  the 
galaru  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  70,000  wax  lights ;  wailing  and  wast 
in  the  fields  and  the  peasant  homes,  because  the  civilization  which  wants 
the  wax  lights  cannot  dance  and  glitter  in  safety  under  a  weaker  guard 
than  800,000  armed  men  1 

No  doubt  there  is  want  and  misery  enough  in  these  days,  in  every  countrj 
and  in  every  city,  to  make  any  scene  of  pleasure  look  ghastly  if  brought  too 
suddenly  into  contrast  with  it ;  and  there  are  those  who  can  only  fast  and 
wear  sackcloth  because  of  the  sins  and  the  miseries  of  mankind.  For  such 
we  have  no  words  but  words  of  reverence  if,  having  such  convictions,  they 
have  them  to  themselves  before  Grod,  and  do  not  seek  to  impose  them  aa  an 
ordinance  and  statute  on  their  fellow-men.  We  do  not  live  under  an 
ordinance  of  fasting  and  sackcloth ;  and  in  the  larger  scheme  of  human 
development  which  we  gather  from  history  and  the  word  of  God,  it  a 
as  important  that  the  sense  of  the  beauty  and  brightness  of  the  unirerae 
should  be  kept  aUve  in  human  hearts,  that  the  finer  tastes  and  perceptions 
should  be  cultivated,  and  that  the  graces  should  not  be  banished  ftom  life,  as 
that  the  hungry  should  be  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  the  sick  visited,  and  the 
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poor  cand  for  by  the  ministries  of  Christian  loTe.  The  one  is  the  nobler  and 
more  pressing  work,  and  most  attractive  to  the  noblest  natores ;  but  the 
other  cannot  be  left  undone  without  the  grievous  impoverishment  and  ultimate 
debasement  of  mankind.  It  is  always  easy  for  ascetics  to  raise  the  cry  "  to 
what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?"  but  there  is  a  kind  of  waste  on  the  other  side 
which  they  are  not  so  prompt  to  consider — the  waste  implied  in  the  failing  to 
cultivate  and  develope  to  their  fall  strain  the  manifold  powers  of  observation 
and  capacities  for  activity  and  enjoyment,  which  are  the  rich  endowment  of 
mankind.  It  is,  then,  in  no  ascetic  spirit,  and  with  no  sort  of  sympathy  with 
ucetic  views,  that  we  raise  a  warning  voice  against  the  extravagant  luxury 
of  our  times.  But  just  the  difference  which  there  is  between  a  well-dressed 
and  an  extravagantly-dressed  woman ;  just  the  difference  which  there  is 
between  an  elegantly-furnished  and  well-appointed  house,  and  the  gaudy 
saloons,  rustling  with  silk  and  glaring  with  gold,  which  seem  now  to  be  all 
onr  delight — just  that  difference  there  is  between  the  graceful  effort  to  twine 
some  roses  round  the  hard  lines  of  life's  daily  tasks,  and  to  add  some  grace 
and  beauty  to  our  own  home  life  and  the  entertainment  of  our  friends,  and 
that  gross,  staring,  egregious  luxury  which  is  manifest  in  the  entertain- 
ments, characteristic  as  they  are  of  the  society  which  delights  in  them, 
irliich  have  stirred  us  to  these  remarks. 

And  now  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  have  but  entered  on  our  theme. 
We  have  spoken  of  this  luxury  as  characteristio  of  our  times.  We  have 
taken  a  text  from  France ;  we  might  have  taken  one  from  England  without 
going  far  for  it,  a  year  or  two  ago.  But  the  commercial  panic,  with  stem 
but  benign  hand,  has  come  to  check  it ;  and  those  who  are  observant  can 
trace  a  much  quieter  and  simpler  tone  of  thinking  and  of  living  among  us 
with  regard  to  these  matters  than  was  manifest  even  a  year  ago.  But  the 
vprmgs  of  it  are  here  in  the  midst  of  us ;  nothing  but  stem  moral  effort, 
helped,  perhaps,  by  the  hand  of  a  humbling  discipline,  can  keep  them  down. 
We  would  gladly  enlarge  on  this  theme  and  its  applications.  We  may 
return  to  it  some  day,  if  the  editor  will  allow.  The  mischief  began  in 
^me,  precisely  with  the  kind  of  men  who  are  pushing  to  the  front  in  our 
society — the  enormously  rich  men  like  Crassus,  who  had  accumulated 
boondlesf  fortunes  by  contracting,  by  building,  by  slaveholding,  by 
financing,  and  all  the  arts  of  money -making  on  a  grand  scale  which 
are  flourishing  among  us,  and  threatening  to  eat  the  very  pith  of  our 
honour  and  manliness  away.  We  can  only  for  the  present,  in  closing  these 
brief  remarks,  entreat  the  parents,  and  especially  the  mothers  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  growing  up  in  our  English  homes,  to  keep  their  eyes  open  to 
these  debasing  and,  if  they  gather  power,  these  fatal  habits  and  propensities  of 
our  times ;  and  to  train  our  young  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  to  keep 
a  clear  eye  for  the  vital  distinction  between  bounty  and  lavishness,  grace 
and  splendour,  elegance  and  pomp,  beauty  and  ornament,  simplicity  and 
pretension,  dignity  and  ostentation,  virtue — that  which  becomes  a  man,  and 
can  only  spring  £rom  a  root  within  him,  and  that  which  can  grow  round  him 
by  gold. 
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"  Peraeverance  is  a  Eoman  virtue. 
That  wins  each  god-like  act^  and  plucka  sucoew 
Even  from  the  spear-proof  crest  of  rugged  danger." 

Ik  ever  j  man's  path  there  is  a  hill  difficulty.  ObstacleB  to  jprogteaA  are  the 
common  heritage  of  all.  The  shades  of  night  have  gathered  with  terrific 
density  around  each  hero-heart  of  past  generations.  Every  manly  soul  nov 
influencing  the  world  has  felt  the  rising  fear,  and  has  recoiled  for  a  ieiioB 
before  the  threatening  gloom.  Every  one  of  those,  in  whoae  footprinU  we 
do  well  to  tread,  has  watched  with  wistful  eyes  for  the  bright  beams  of  the 
dawning  day ;  has  known  the  keen  pangs  of  sickening  disappointment ;  ht 
endured  the  weariness  of  protracted  vigils.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we 
may  say  of  them,  "  These  are  they  who  have  come  out  of  great  tHbulatioo." 
But, the  waiting,  watching,  working,  and  woe  proved  the  stepping-itones 
through  the  flood  which  rolled  between  them  and  the  land  of  their  aspin- 
tion.  Their  capabilities  of  resistance  were  tested ;  their  latent  strength 
was  developed ;  and  their  hardships  favoured  the  growth,  of  self-reliance. 
Thus,  like  a  bird,  they  rose  on  the  very  wind  which  ruffled  the  plumage ; 
and,  like  a  child's  kite,  often  made  greatest  progress  when  the  breeze  was 
most  contrary.  Newton  well  said,  "  Great  characters  are  not  made  by 
walking  on  carpets." 

Perhaps  the  reader  of  this  paper  is  now  encompassed  by  impediments  to 
his  progress.  If  not,  if  there  be  nothing  frowning  before  yoo,  we  cannot 
say  how  soon  there  may  be  tough,  unmanageable  obstructions  astride  your  | 
course.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  if  you  can  school  yourself  to  obey  the 
counsel  conveyed  in  the  brief  but  excellent  motto,  "  Never  despair."  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  stimulate  you  to  cultivate  that  perseverance  whicli 
shall  enable  you  to  say,  with  Ben  Jonson,  "  When  I  take  the  bumoor  of  i 
thing  once,  I  am  like  your  tailor's  needle — I  go  through" 

You  are  not  a  stranger  to  the  advice  now  given.  In  childhood,  whea  '^ 
your  little  arms  were  thrown  round  mother's  neck,  and  you  "  rode  a  hon^  j 
back "  on  blest  fathers  knee,  your  little  prattling  tongue  was  taught  to 
utter  the  nursery  rhyme — 

*'  Tender-handed  touch  a  nettle. 
And  it  Btings  you  for  your  pains. 
Grasp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle, 
And  it  soft  as  silk  remains." 

In  youth,  when  with  tripping  step  and  blitheful  heart,  you  hurried  to  the 
schoolmaster  with  a  bag  filled  with  books,  and  a  brain  troubled  with  syntax, 
you  met  the  aged  sire  who  dropped  the  words,  "  Go  on,  lad ;  persererance 
conquers  all  things."  In  riper  years,  when  your  affections  were  drawn  out 
towards  one  whose  noble  form,  gentle  voice,  coral  lips,  and  mildly  be&mio^' 
eye,  made  her  seem  to  you  more  ethereal  than  mortal :  then,  when  by  surnirr 
efforts,  on  every  possible  occasion,  you  sought  to  woo  and  win  her  heart  and 
hand,  you  were  spurred  on  by  the  thought,  "  A  faint  heart  never  won  a  fair 
lady."  In  the  daily  avocations  of  life,  when  you  have  left  your  home  at 
early  morning ;  when  at  the  desk,  behind  the  counter,  or  on  'Change ;  when 
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digging  earthy  driruig  nails,  signing  doouments,  counting  gold,  or  closing 
bargains,  yon  have  thought  within  jourself)  "  The  hand  of  the  diligent 
maketh  rich."     On  the  Sabbath,  when  with  your  household  you  hare 
repaired  to  God's  sanctuary  and  listened  to  the  hallowed  truths  whereby 
jou  may  be  saved,  the  Minister  of  Christ  has  pressed  home  the  hearen- 
giren  exhortation,  "  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing."    At  the  close  of  day, 
when  with  your  family  circle  you  have  gathered  around  the  domestic  altar, 
and  read  from  the  grand  old  family  Bible,  you  have  turned  to  such  words 
as  these,  "  Faint,  yet  pursuing ;"  **  Stand,  therefore,  and  having  done  all 
stand ;"  **  He  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved. 
And,  when  with  the  sorrows  of  life  pressing  heavily  upon  your  heart,  the 
Boares  of  hell  entangling  your  path,  the  big  tears  of  grief  stealing  down 
your  cheek,  you  have  flung  yourself  upon  your  knees  before  that  "  Father 
who  seeth  in  secret ;"  then,  as  your  spirit-breathings  have  been  wafted  to 
the  skies,  your  eye  of  faith  has  discerned  the  Saviour  holding  forth  the 
▼reath  of  immortal  beauty  and  unfading  freshness,  whilst  the  words  have 
fallen  on  your  car,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  a  crown  of  glory." 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  in  many  similar  ways,  the  lesson  of  this 
paper  has  beeu  often  reiterated.    Nevertheless,  there  are  too  many  despond- 
ing minds,  too  many  drooping  hearts,  too  many  trembling  hands  and 
beclouded  brows,  and,  perhaps,  reader,  yours  are  numbered  with  them. 
Bat  why  P    Whatever  the  nature  of  your  pursuits,  are  there  not  advantages 
in  your  position,  which,  if  catalogued,  would  exceed  your  disadvantages  P 
Are  not  your  circumstances  as  good  as  those,  in  which  others  were  once 
placed,  who  have  achieved  that  to  which  you  aspire  P    What  one  has  done, 
may  not  another  doP    Do  you  not,  ever  and  anon,  meet  with  strange  but 
cheering  instances  of  good  resulting  from  your  feeble  efforts  P    Are  you  not 
frequently  sustained  by  the  look  of  approval,  and  the  word  of  commendation 
from  some  whose  friendship  and  opinions  are  worth  winning  P    Is  there 
not  one  spot  where  strength  is  infused  into  the  heart,  light  cast  upon  the 
mind,  and  grace  imparted  according  to  your  day  P    Moreover,  have  you  not 
the  unchanging  promise  of  the  ever- faithful  God  that  "  in  due  season  you 
shall  reap  if  you  faint  not,"  and  that  the  minutest  service,  discharged  with 
purity  of  motive,  shall  in  no  wise  lose  its  reward  P    Oh,  away  with  this 
ruinous  foe — despair !     Drive  the  gloating  giant  from  his  castle,  and  let 
your  breathing  be  free,  your  step  firm,  your  heart  undaunted,  and  your 
gaze  rivetted  on  the  goal — 

'*  For  Hcrculea  himself  must  yield  to  odds ; 

And  many  strokes,  tho'  with  a  little  axe, 

Hew  down,  and  fell  the  hardest  timbered  oak" 
• 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  the  benefit  of  perseverance.  By  invincible 
determination,  hundreds  have  acted  a  wondrous  and  ever-memorable  part 
m  the  drama  of  life.  Holy  Writ  narrates  how  Jacob  spent  the  night  in 
ferrent  supplication,  refusing  to  leave  the  throne  of  grace  without  the 
coreted  blessing,  and  how  the  angel  of  the  Lord  honoured  his  persistence ; 
how  Israel's  lawgiver  continued  to  conduct  the  people  of  God  toward  the 
land  of  promise,  though  the  path  was  crowded  with  difficulties,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  inclined  to  rebellion ;  how  the  dauntless  Prophet 
of  Horeb,  though  saddened  at  the  overlhrow  of  altars  and  the  slaying 
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of  prophets,  jet  went  with  fresh  energy  to  his  work  till  rewarded  hy 
paradisiac  glories ;  and  how  the  statesman  DanieU  when  exposed  to  peoiditf 
temptations  and  watched  by  the  keen  eyes  of  jealons  riyals,  adhered  rigidly 
to  bis  customary  deyotional  duties.  Turning  from  the  stores  of  Ber^tioiit 
where  may  be  found  a  galaxy  of  noble  instances  besides  those  just  selected, 
I  might  come  to  later  days.  I  might  refer  to  the  doings  of  the  New  World 
discoTorer;  how  he  toUed  and  hoped  for  a  protracted  season  without 
success ;  how,  when  almost  within  sight  of  the  long-sought  hemisphere,  he 
was  severely  tried  by  the  rebellion  of  his  crew ;  how  his  life  was  jeopaidiBed 
by  his  determination  to  go  onward;  how  he  asked  for  three  days  more; 
and  how,  within  that  space  of  time,  the  foot  of  Columbus  was  planted  as 
the  soil  of  New  England.  I  might  tell  of  the  humble  musician  in  a  Hano- 
Terian  band  who  was  subsequently  Sir  William  Herschell.  I  might  point  to 
the  Preston  barber  boy,  who,  scorning  bondage  to  existing  customs,  thonghtt 
devised,  invented,  and  introduced  a  new  cotton-spinning  machine.  Sir 
Sichard  Arkwright  is  a  name  with  which  England's  cotton  lords  are  well 
familiar.  I  might  refer  to  the  net-work  of  railways  which  map  out  the 
entire  kingdom,  and  tell  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  humble 
eoal-worker,  afterwards  the  famed  George  Stephenson.  I  might  allude  to 
canal  navigation  in  England,  and  remind  you  that  we  are  indebted  for  it  to 
James  Brindley,  an  obscure  ndllwright.  I  might  reach  from  my  shelTei 
first-class  books  in  history,  philosophy,  theology,  poetryt  and  fiction,  sad 
tell  you  of  affecting  struggles  with  poverty  and  pain  through  which  their 
authors  passed  to  the  pinnacle  of  eminence.  I  might  introduce  you  to  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  and  point  out  to  you  men  who  now  make  the  finest 
and  most  effective  speeches,  who  were  once  in  humble,  unknown  positions. 
And  if  we  had  time,  and  could  procure  the  key  from  the  Sexton,  I  could 
conduct  you  to  large  places  of  worship  in  London  and  the  provinces*  in  tbe 
pulpits  of  which  have  stood  men  moulding  the  purposes,  touching  the  feel- 
ings, and  arousing  to  action  thousands  of  fellow  immortals — ^men  who.  being 
dead,  yet  speak  ;  men  whose  origin  was  lowly,  whose  difBculties  were  legion, 
but  who  fought  onward  and  upward  till  they  reached  the  summit  of  tbeff 
expectations.  As  you  turn  over  the  leaves  of  Hume's  History  of  Englani 
you  do  not  forget  the  thirteen  hours  each  day  he  toiled  in  preparing  it.  Ab 
you  read  the  able  articles  of  the  "  Quarterly,"  you  are  not  oblivions  of  the 
fact  that  its  first  editor,  William  Gifford,  was  in  early  life  a  poor  sailor,  and 
then  a  shoemaker's  apprentice.  Ben  Jonson's  vrritings  are  none  the  less 
sparkling  because  he  worked  as  a  bricklayer  when  a  boy.  The  see  of  Woi^ 
oester  was  not  a  whit  disgraced  because  Dr.  Prideaux  entered  Oxford  ss  t 
kitchen  boy.  It  is  well  known  that  Sheridan,  in  his  early  days,  was  advised 
by  Woodfall,  the  reporter,  to  relinquish  the  effort  at  public  speaking,  ss  be 
would  never  distinguish  himself  as  an  orator.  When  Byron's  first  volume 
appeared,  the  "  Edinburgh,"  in  a  notice  of  the  work,  had  the  words,  "  Oar 
desire  is  to  counsel  him  (Byron)  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry,  and 
turn  his  talents,  which  are  considerable,  and  his  opportunities,  which  are 
greater,  to  a  better  account."  When  Hogarth  desired  to  dedicate  bis 
celebrated  "  March  of  the  Guards  to  Finchley  "  to  King  George  II.,  tbe 
Sling  pronounced  the  painter  insolent  for  sending  it  to  him,  and  added, 
"  Take  his  trumpery  out  of  my  sight." 
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Thaa  the  example  of  others  c&Ub  na  to  the  enltiyation  of  a  strong,  inde- 
fatigable will — an  energetic  resolye — an  unfaltering  purpose.  Their  liyes 
teach  ns  not  to  wait  for  rare  opportunities,  nor  calculate  on  propitious 
circumstances,  but  fix  our  purpose,  and  then  press  on  to  yiotory.  Shake- 
speare  truly  says — 

"  He  is  not  worthy  of  the  honey-oomb 
That  shuns  the  hive  becaose  the  bees  have  stings." 

Take  heart,  reader,  take  heart  I  See  to  it  that  your  object  is  a  good  one,  a 
benefieisl  one ;  that  you  seek  it  in  a  conscientious,  honourable  manner ; 
that  your  purpose  and  efforts  are  commended  to  Him  whose  strength  is 
made  perfect  in  our  weakness,  and  then,  Nil  desperandum  t  Do  not  let  the 
distance  between  you  and  the  desired  object  dishearten.  Determined  per- 
severance must  make  it  yours.  Patient  persistence  will  atone  for  what  we 
lack  in  power.  Your  industry  will  achieye,  by  a  succession  of  efforts,  what 
another  man's  genius  may  perform  at  one  stroke.  Nay,  they  whom  you 
deem  your  superiors,  because  of  their  ten  talents,  may  from  want  of  per- 
lererance  be  out-mn  by  you  with  five  talents.  The  tiny  coral  insect  is  our 
teacher.  By  its  minute  but  incessantly  repeated  efforts,  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  being  enriched  with  islands,  which,  unlike  those  produced  suddenly  by 
Tolcanic  agency,  shall  be  enduring  and  serriceable.  Carey,  surrounded  by 
many  yolumei  from  his  own  pen,  modestly  said,  in  his  old  age,  "  I  can  do 
one  thing:  I  can  plod."  Happy  the  man  who  is  able  so  to  speak.  In 
business,  art,  science,  literature,  and  religion,  we  haye  lost  much  from  the 
lack  of  plodding.  They  who  haye  succeeded  most  haye  been  the  greatest 
plodders.  Grenius  has  oonceiyed  much  of  yalue ;  but  her  handmaid,  Industry, 
preseryed  the  same  for  subsequent  ages.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  rewrote  his 
"Chronology"  fifteen  times.  Cowper  was  gathering  experience  for  half 
a  century  before  he  published  his  "Table  Talk.*'  Dryden  had  almost 
reached  the  allotted  age  of  man  before  he  gaye  to  the  world  his  **  Alexander's 
Feast."  Sixty-seyen  summers  was  he  ripening  for  the  effort.  Take  heart» 
reader !  life,  with  all  its  opportunities  and  blessings,  is  yours.  Let  there 
be  no  room  in  your  spirit  for  despicable  despair — that  offspring  of  laziness 

and  fear. 

"  Work  on— hope  on  I  and  be  ye  sure 

Self-help  is  noble  schooling. 

Jost  do  yoar  best,  and  leaye  the  rest 

To  God's  own  mighty  mling.*' 


**  Return  unto  thy  rest,  0  my  sonL"— Pa  cxyi  7. 

"  Whsbb  is  the  rest  we  long  to  gain, 

The  rest  beyond  decaying? 
Our  life-long  chase  of  shadows  yain 

Has  wrought  our  heart's  betraying. 
Our  harps  are  sadly  mute  from  sound. 

And  hang  on  strangers'  willows ; 
Our  doye  no  sheltering  home  hath  found* 

But  wearies  o'er  the  billows. 
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"  In  restless  pain  we  heave  and  toss. 

Like  playthings  of  the  ocean ; 
And  mourn  with  sharpest  pangs  of  loss 

Dead  objects  of  deyotion. 
We  follow  light  where'er  it  gleams, 

Though  marsh  and  mist  encumber ; 
We  reign,  anointed  kings, — in  dreams, — 

But  wake,  forlorn  from  slumber. 

"  We  grasp  at  grains  of  shining  dust. 

But  in  the  grasp  thej  perish  ; 
We  put  in  men's  applause  our  trust — 

It  cheats  the  hopes  we  cherish. 
Bemorse — a  ghostly  shadow — blights 

Each  wreath  we  weave  for  pleasure ; 
But  restless  still  we  scale  the  heights. 

Or  search  the  mines  for  treasure. 

"  Oh,  nought  of  earth  can  e'er  avail, 

While  Eden-memories  haunt  us ! 
Our  longings  are  on  larger  scale 

Than  lower  worlds  can  grant  us. 
We  pant  within  the  veil  to  be, 

To  roam  in  fields  Elysian, 
And  '  in  His  beauty '  God  to  see, 

Nor  die  beneath  the  vision. 

"  He  only  '  in  His  likeness  made 

Our  souls  in  the  beginning  ; 
And  He  the  costlier  ransom  paid 

To  bar  the  doom  of  sinning. 
He  who  the  stars  in  courses  keeps, 

And  governs  cold  Orion, 
He  lifts  us  from  the  restless  deeps. 

And  plants  our  feet  on  Sion. 

To  Him  long  strayed,  we  venture  back, 

Nor  'mong  dark  mountains  wander ; 
God  pledges  peace  upon  the  track, 

And  endless  welcomes  yonder. 
E'en  now  each  grateful  spirit  hears 

His  voice  the  lost  ones  calling — 
Beturn !  your  eyes  shall  cease  from  tears. 

Your  feet  be  safe  from  falling.' " 

From  "Sabbath   Chimes;  or.  Meditations  in 
verse  for  the  Sundays  in  the  Year,"    By  TV. 

MOBLEY  FUKSHON,  M.A. 
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Gbacb  is  not  hereditary, — it  is  not  transferable ;  but  spiritual  life 
(K)metimes  descends  from  fatiier  to  son, — ^it  is  communicatiye.  A  pious 
education  ougbt  to  take  effect,  if  the  Bible  be  true,  for  it  is  said,  "  I 
will  pour  My  spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  My  blessing  upon  thine  offspriDg, 
and  they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  the  water- 
courses." Were  the  religious  culture  of  families  properly  maintained,  the 
child's  participation  of  the  parent's  goodness  would  be  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception.  The  history  of  the  Clayton  family  does  but  illustrate  a  most 
important  and  encouraging  Scripture  principle,  and  it  reflects  no  credit 
upon  our  domestic  religion  that  such  a  beautiful  history  should  be  so  rare. 

It  must  now  be  nearly  forty  years  since  we  first  saw  the  venerable 
minister  of  the  Weigh-house,  Eastcheap.  It  was  in  a  proyincial  city, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  We  remember  him  in  the  pulpit,  tall,  dignified,  of  commanding 
presence,  of  graceful  demeanour,  his  face  marked  by  regular  features,  and 
Ughted  up  by  keen  and  expressive  eyes,  his  forehead  ample,  his  hair  waning 
grey,  but  whero  still  retaining  its  natural  colour,  whitened  with  a  mass  of 
powder,  according  to  a  fashion  which,  in  his  younger  days,  had  been, 
tmongst  persons  of  his  class,  all  but  universal.  His  prayer  was  solemn 
ffid  well  expressed,  particular  and  minute,  going  into  details  of  life  and 
character  beyond  what  is  common  in  our  public  devotions  now.  He 
announced  his  text — '*  Acts  xv.  36,  '  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas,  Let  us  go 
&gain  and  visit  our  brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have  preached  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they  do.'"  Mr.  Clayton  began  his  discourse 
hy  observing  that  he  had  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  that  same  city 
when  he  was  a  young  man — referring  to  circumstances  connected  with  his 
80  doing  which  we  have  forgotten, — and  then  applied  the  words  to  the 
passing  occasion  by  the  remark,  "  We  are  come  after  the  lapse  of  many 
fears  to  see  you'  again,  and  now,  according  to  Apostolic  precedent,  we 
would  ask  how  you  doP"  Inquiries  followed  respecting  the  spiritual 
health  of  the  Church,  and  of  individuals  ;  these  were  blended  with  other 
inquiries  respecting  temporal  affairs ;  and  we  distinctly  recollect  the 
preacher  asking  whether  his  hearers  had  made  their  wills  ?  His  appearance, 
Toice,  manner,  common  sense,  evangelical  unction.  Scripture  statements, 
And  practical  enforcement  of  truth,  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  the 
audience,  even  on  some  very  intellectual  hearers,  and  the  savour  of  the 
dbcourse  continued  for  many  days- 

We  remember  him  in  the  parlour.  It  was  in  a  pleasant  but  primitive  sort 
of  dwelling,  with  a  nice  garden  attached,  inhabited  by  a  minister's  widow, 
the  mother  of  one  of  Mr.  Clayton's  members.  The  old  lady  and  her 
husband  had  known  the  Weigh-house  minister  when  a  young  man,  revered 
^ia  character,  and  loved  his  name  ;  and  now  she  was  proud  indeed  to  see 
Ilia  stately  form  crossing  her  threshold,  and  walking  up  and  down  amidst 
the  trim  Dutch  flower  beds  which  adorned  her  limited  domain.    He  talked 

*  '* Memorials  of   the  Clayton  Family."     By  the  Rev.   Thomas  AvxLiKa 
(Londou :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Uodder.) 
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as  he  walked,  and  paused  as  he  talked,  and  related  aneodotea,  and  tupptied 
"  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  "  of  all  sorts,  especially  religiotu.  He 
had  a  word  for  everybody,  for  ourselyes  amongst  the  rest,  calling  to  mind 
others  who  had  borne  our  name,  giving  us  counsel  and  encouragement, 
striving  to  inspire  us  with  noble  aims  in  life,  and  certainly  leaving  with  ni 
grateful  memories  of  his  wisdom  and  love.  He  was  the  kind  of  man,  as  he 
crossed  your  path,  to  make  you  remember  the  circumstance  as  long  as  yon 
live,  whilst  hundreds  of  other  people,  more  learned  and  clever,  would  be 
forgotten  the  next  day. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  self-same  city,  and  on  missionary  occasions  of 
the  self- same  kind — for  father  and  sons  were  to  their  very  hearts'  core 
friends  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,— we  formed  our  first  acquaint- 
ance with  John  Clayton,  jun.,  and  his  brother,  Greorge,  They  at  that  time 
greatly  resembled  the  old  gentleman  in  appearance,  for  both,  like  him,  had 
heads  powdered  white  as  snow;  and  their  style  of  preaching  was  of 
the  same  generic  order,  only  that  it  was  more  elaborate  and  omste  in 
expression.  In  this  respect,  Greorge  Clayton  went  beyond  his  brother,  and 
we  distinctly  recollect  his  sermon  on  the  words,  "Sir,  we  would  see 
Jesus," — a  sermon  which  commenced  with  the  sentence,  "  Curiosity  is  the 
spring  of  knowledge,"  and  which  abounded  in  simple  argument,  familiar 
imagery,  practical  appeal,  and  florid  diction ;  the  whole  producii^,  on  a 
studious  friend  who  heard  him,  by  no  meaus  sccustomed  to  an  evangeUcal 
Nonconformist  n^inistry,  a  most  favourable  opinion  of  the  preacher's 
abilities.  John  Clayton  wfu  fluent,  terse,  energetic,  and  forcible  in  style, 
and  sound,  solid,  judicious,  and  instructive  in  matter.  The  father  used  to 
say  that  John  had  the  best  stock,  and  George  the  best  shop-window.  In 
after  years,  onr  acquaintauce  with  these  two  most  excellent  men  became 
more  familiar  and  intimate ;  and  whether  we  heard  them  in  the  pulpit  or 
met  them  in  the  parlour,  they  were  ever,  as  at  the  flrstf  faithful*  devoted 
men  of  God,  earnest  in  doipg  their  great  Master's  work. 

In  one  great  emergency  they  came  to  our  rescue.  A  new  chapel  in  which 
we  were  to  minister  was  to  be  opened.  Both  the  appointed  preachers  failed. 
The  day  before  the  service,  we  rushed  ofl^  to  lyondon, — it  was  before  there 
was  any  railway  to  it.  In  the  evening,  we  met  the  Claytons,  and  they  con- 
sented at  once  to  come.  George  rode  on  horseback  the  next  morning  above 
twenty  miles  to  fulfil  the  service.  John,  in  the  evening,  broke  away  from 
other  engagements  to  supply  our  i^eed.  They  were  both  active  men,  the 
elder  brother  especially.  Se  was  an  early  riser,  and  a  worker  of  the  hardest 
kind,  such  as  would  put  to  shame  many  even  in  this  busy  age,  and  surprise 
some  who  think  there  are  no  workers  to  be  compared  with  themselves. 
Sermon-making,  committees,  public  meetings,  pastoral  visitations  beyond 
what  ministers  dream  of  now,  letter-writing,  reading  books  old  as  well  as 
new,  and  travelling  in  slow-coach  days,  at  times  completely  exhausted  his 
strength ;  and  he  said  to  us  once,  "  Sir,  I  am  like  a  squeezed  orange— 
juicci  pulp,  pip,  all  gone — nothing  left  but  rind." 

It  is  the  fashion  with  some  to  laugh  at  the  Claytons.  We  have  no 
sympathy  in  the  derision.  They  had  their  foibles  no  doubt ;  but  these  were 
the  merest  trifles  compared  with  their  excellencies.  The  men  belonged  to 
an  age  when  starch  and  buckram  were  more  commonly  used  than  now»  bnt 
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whether  thaj  liad  little  or  mnch  of  those  materials*  thej  nerer  failed  to  speak 
and  act  as  perfect  Christian  gentlemen,  and,  in  this  respect,  set  an  example 
worthy  of  being  imitated  by  ns  all,  in  our  public  comments  as  weU  as  in  our 
prif  ate  eonyersation.  And,  as  it  regards  ^e  starch  and  buckram,  to  suppose 
that  John  Clayton  had  much,  or  even  a  little  of  that,  is  quite  a  mistake ;  for 
a  man  more  free  and  easy,  more  genial  in  spirit,  more  cheerful  in  con- 
venation,  more  open  and  frank  in  his  whole  demeanour  there  could  not 
he.  Nobody  who  ever  dined  at  his  table-— and  how  many  did — could 
kare  it  without  a  liyely  impression  of  the  humour,  yivacity,  and  bonhomie 
of  the  host. 

Mr.  Ayeling  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  this  remarkable  family: 
"That  the  father  and  his  sons  were  men  of  mark  none  will  question.    They 
were,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  gentlemen.    It  was  natural  to  them 
to  he  10 ;  and  what  was  natural  was  cultirated,  from  a  deep  sense  of  duty 
to  God,  and  an  anxiety  to  commend  themselyes   to   others,  as  ministers 
of  Christ's  Gospel,  by  a  courteous   mode  of  behayiour,  as  well  as  by 
fidelity  to  truth  in  their  teaching.    This  courtesy  was  displayed  towards 
fell,  and  the  members  of  their  own  family  were  especially  the  objects  of 
it,  u  has  more  than  once  been   noticed ;   no  familiarity  of  intercourse 
lieing  suffered  to  diminish  their  high  estimate  of  the  excellency  of  this 
gnee,  which  waa  manifested  as  much  in  minor  as  in  greater  matters.    A 
psngraph  in  a  letter  which  George  sent  to  his  brother  William  and  family 
gires  ns  his  yiews  upon  this  subject,  in  which  the  others  all  shared:  'I  ought 
to  offer  thanks  to  you  for  haying  accepted  and  appreciated,  in  a  manner  so 
fir  aboye  all  their  yalue,  the  yery  minute  attentions  I  was  permitted  to 
(how  to  the  trayellers  at  Brighton.    It  is  a  maxim  that  loye  is  shown  in 
little  things,  and  ai  much  in  receiying  them  with  kindness  as  in  performing 
them  with  readiness.    Great  occasions  and  urgent  exigencies  are  of  rare 
occurrence ;  these  little  things  make  up  the  texture  of  eyery  passing  day ;  and 
relatire  affection  is  the  principle  which  puts  us  in  readiness  for  the  perform- 
ance of  those  numberless  offices  of  loye,  in  the  receipt  of  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  liappiness  of  this  short  and  transitory  life  consists.    It  is  a 
principle,  ductile  as  gold,  and  of  suoh  yersatility  of  application  that,  while  it 
ibrinks  not  from  the  greatest  enterprises,  it  scorns  not  the  humblest  seryices 
from  those  whom  it  cherishes.'  All  the  Claytons  were  naturally  gifted  with 
loental  powers  of  a  high,  though  not  of  the  highest,  order ;  and  these  were 
veil  deyeloped  by  study  and  obserration.    They  displayed  an  exceeding 
jndieioasness  in  neyer  attempting  to  soar  higher  than  they  knew  their 
breadth  of  wing  would  carry  them.    Tact,  skill,  a  wise  choice  of  time  and 
place  in  the  disposition  of  forces  are  as  necessary  for  effectiye  oratory  as  for 
strategical  success ;  and  he  who  is  able  and  content  to  manage  a  battalion^ 
vhile  he  could  not  manoeuyre  a  brigade*  is  more  likely  to  receiye  the  thanks 
of  hii  commander  than  if  he  had  been  tempted  to  some  more  ambitious 
^dertaking.    The  Claytons  were  sensible  men,  and  kept  to  their  proper 
poit.  The  father  neyer  professed  anything  in  the  way  of  learning.   He  was 
^  early  engaged  in  preaching  to  make  much  progress  in  scholastic  lore, 
vhick  in  his  diay,  among  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church,  was  but 
'%htly  attended  to.  No  London  Uniyersity  then  existed;  and  the  so-called 
national  ones,  by  their  exolusiyenees,  ostracised  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
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nation.  When  ^r.  Clayton's  flona  entered  the  miniatrj.  more  regaid  wu 
paid  to  the  matter  of  a  polite  education ;  and  although  none  of  the  brofhen 
made  any  pretensions  to  scholarship,  yet  all  three  had  a  respectable 
acquaintance  with  classical  literature  ;  and  George  especially  was  proficient 
as  a  French  scholar,  so  as  to  be  able,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ordination  of  & 
French  missionary,  to  address  the  charge  to  him  in  his  own  language.  Bat 
ike  forte  o{  all  was  energetic,  devoted,  and  systematic  labours,  in  connection 
with  the  pulpit,  platform,  and  pastorate,  rather  than  with  the  press.  Thcj 
preferred,  far  more  from  a  simple  sense  of  duty  than  from  indinatioii,  to 
forego  the  pleasures  of  literature,  that  they  might  fulfil  their  high  minioD 
to  '  preach  the  Word,  and  be  instant,  in  season  and  out  of  season ;'  lad 
although  they  occupy  no  position,  hare  no  niche  of  fame  assigned  to  tkea 
among  the  scholars  or  literary  magnates  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  they  lurt 
their  reward  in  the  large  number  of  souls  awakened,  enlightened,  ul 
edified  in  their  faith  by  the  untiring  exertions  of  a  life-long  ministij. 
They  counted  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  their  Lord.  Gk)d  signally  answered  Uie  prayer  of  the  Ten^ 
rable  John  Wesley,  who,  just  before  his  death,  placed  hia  hands  on  the 
heads  of  the  two  brothers,  John  and  George,  who  were  taken  to  see 
him,  and,  with  patriarchal  fervour,  said,  'The  angel  which  redeemed  me 
from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads  ! ' " 

In  this  estimate,  so  carefully  formed,  and  so  well  expressed,  we  agree ; 
except  that  we  see  no  need  for  adopting  a  half-apologetic  style  in  referenee 
to  the  fact  that  the  Claytons  were  not  what  is  called  literary  men.  Why 
should  all  ministers  of  eminence  be  so  P  Literature  has  its  snares.  Itmty. 
and  often  does,  interfere  with  the  highest  measure  of  dcTOtion  to  the  work 
of  saring  and  watching  over  souls.  And  those  of  us  who  hare  much  to  do 
with  books  and  renews  feel  how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  a  sharp  look-ont 
against  the  temptation^  besetting  such  employment.  Mr.  ATelingmi^t 
hare  added  that  the  secret  of  the  influence  acquired  by  the  Clajtoosi 
particularly  the  elder,  existed  in  his  force  of  character.  His  influence  aroM 
not  so  much  from  what  he  did  as  from  what  hewcu — ^the  diatinction  betveei 
doinff  and  being  is  rery  plain  j  some  men  are  much  more  than  others  who  i» 
a  great  deal  beyond  what  their  brethren  have  ever  aeoomplished.  Lb 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  the  moral  effect  of  some  men's  lires  ii  to 
make  their  neighbours  conscious  of  being  in  the  presence  of  a  great  power. 
The  effect  may  be  criticised,  it  may  be  underrated,  an  effort  may  be  msde 
to  resist  it ;  but  still  it  is  felt.  Bererenoe  is  inspired  whererer  the  nun 
goes,  and  those  whom  he  meets  with  instinctively  acknowledge  hii  supe- 
riority. It  is  not  that  he  hae  achieved  Tery  much,  but  he  is  something  rerj 
considerable.  This  was  the  case  with  the  eminent  minister  of  the  old 
Weigh-house,  who,  though  his  doings  and  sayings  were  often  found  fault 
with,  erer  enjoyed  a  sort  of  moral  prestige  which  was  conceded  to  luffl 
with  common  consent  by  men  of  all  classes  and  characters. 

There  are  some  capital  anecdotes  in  Mr.  Aveling's  rolnme*  Take  ihe 
following  in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Clayton,  senior  :— 

**  Sereral  instances  occurred  of  the  effectiye  force  of  his  misistiy  in 
awakening  the  conscience.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  sermon  from  the  text, 
'  Be  sure  your  sin  will  flnd  you  out,' a  gentleman  entered  the  T«8tiy  is  giMt 
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indignttion,  and,  addressing  him,  said,  "  Sir,  I  haye  to  charge  you  with 
uogentlemanlj  conduct,  I  may  say  dishonourable  cruelty,  for  haying  exposed 
ma,  before  the  whole  congregation,  and  drawn  the  eyes  of  all  towards  me. 
I  knoir  not  who  may  have  been  the  informers,  but  you  haye  magnified 
my  delinquencies,  as  well  as  published  them.  I  demand  an  explanation, 
for  I  belieye  that  so  open  an  exposure  will  be  found  actionable  in  a  court 
ofUw." 

Mr.  Clayton  assured  him  that  till  that  moment  he  had  neyer  seen  him ; 
that  he  had  neyer  receiyed  any  information  concerning  him,  and  did  not 
M  mach  as  know  his  name.  Upon  this  the  gentleman  presented  his 
card—**  Mr.  G.,  Tower-street,  London,"  adding,  "  You  may  expect,  sir,  to 
Lear  more  from  me  on  this  matter."  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
was  calmed  and  pacified,  after  he  had  been  repeatedly  assured  that  the 
preacher  had  no  preyious  knowledge  of  him  whateyer.  The  result  was,  that 
a  few  Sundays  after  this  explosion,  he  took  sittings  for  his  wife  and  himself; 
ind  continued  for  some  years  to  be  a  constant  and  deyout  worshipper  at  the 
Weigh-house." 
There  is  another  good  story  of  his  preaching  on  board  the  hulks  at 
Woolwich,  and  meeting  there  with  a  celebrated  gentleman-thief,  named 
Birrington,  who,  after  listening  to  his  words,  addressed  him  thus, 
"Well,  sir,  I  perceiye  with  you  it  is  all  faith,  and  no  works"  To 
viiich  Mr.  Clayton  replied,  "  Sir,  we  can  haye  no  good  works  till  they  are 
produced  by  faith  in  Christ,  through  the  participation  with  His  spirit ;  but 
I  confess  that  the  yery  last  place  in  which  I  should  haye  expected  the  merit 
of  good  works  to  be  insisted  upon  would  be  His  Majesty's  hulks  for  con- 
Ticted  felons." 

The  younger  Mr.  John  Clayton's  life  might  haye  supplied  a  number  of 
tnecdotes  of  a  somewhat  different  kind.  His  character  and  peculiarities  are 
not  fully  exhibited  by  the  amiable  biographer ;  whether  for  want  of  sufficient 
mformation  we  cannot  tell.  The  minister  of  the  Poultry  was  a  man  who 
nw  much  of  the  world,  who  knew  much  of  men  and  things,  who  had  moyed 
Bmeh  in  yery  different  circles  of  society.  Ajb  an  administrator  of  the  Hegium 
^ntm,  he  had  been  brought  into  connection  with  high  political  personages, 
snd  was  well  acquainted  with  Sir  Sobert  Peel,  at  whose  house  he  had  met 
men  of  note,  and  respecting  whom  he  could  relate  many  interesting 
particulars. 

The  yolume  before  us  contains  full  memoirs  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  his  three 
ions,  tracing  out  their  history  from  beginning  to  end,  their  boyhood,  their 
iiunigtryi  their  labours,  their  latter  days,  their  death.  Nor  are  only  the 
male  members  noticed — Mrs.  Clayton,  Mrs.  John  Clayton,  and  Mrs.  George 
Clayton  are  all  pourtrayed ;  and  we  feel,  as  we  read  Mr.  Ayeling's  narra- 
^ve,  what  excellent  women  they  were.  The  following  incident  illus- 
^teg  Mrs.  John  Clayton's  shrewdness : — **  A  certain  person  was  dealing 
out  his  accusations  and  acrimonious  remarks  yery  liberally  around  him  ; 
iiod  turning  to  her,  and,  with  an  air  and  tone  of  rudeness,  rebuking  her  for 
nlence,  said,  •  Well,  now  I  am  determined  to  haye  your  opinion.'  She 
«^Uy  replied,  *  Why,  sir,  I  had  rather  be  excused  from  giying  it.*  He 
^joined,  *But  we  must  and  will  haye  it;  for  we  liye  in  times  in  which 
^e  ought  to  show  our  colours.'     'Well,  sir/  she   added,  'my  opinion 
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is  this,  that  gentlemen  had  better  keep  their  razors  to  shsTe  their  own  - 
faces,  and  not  employ  them  to  cut  and  slash  ererybody  who  does  not  | 
think  exactly  as  they  do.  I  also  think,  sir,  that  Paul  jadged  the  same 
when  he  said  to  Titos,  '^Put  them  in  mind  to  speak  evil  of  no  man;  to 
be  no  brawlers,  bnt  gentle,  showing  all  meekness  unto  all  men."*  Serenl 
pious  friends  are  liring  who  can  confirm  this  statement,  and  who  cu 
recollect  the  effect  produced  on  the  whole  company  by  the  sudden  chMl 
thus  given  to  the  gratuitous  exercise  of  uncharitableness."  1 

We  wished  to  pay  our  own  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Clayton  {anulr.  | 
and  haye,  therefore,  largely  indulged  in  personal  reminiscences.  Bat  . 
though  we  haye  no  given  raumS  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  thoup  | 
we  have  not  written  any  critique  upon  it,  we  are  prepared  to  give 
it  our  hearty  commendation.  There  is  a  quietness  about  the  book  fica 
beginning  to  end  characteristic  of  the  excellent  man  who  writes  it,  anl 
it  will,  we  apprehend,  provoke  no  unfriendly  criticisms,  so  far  as  lie  ii  | 
concerned,  on  the  part  of  any  one.  What  he  says  himself  is  all  Terr  I 
correctly  and  pleasantly  said,  and  he  wisely  leaves  his  heroes,  as  far  as  I 
possible,  to  tell  their  own  tale.  He  has  discharged  the  office  of  a  biographer  1 
exceedingly  well,  and  we  give  him  thanks  for  his  labour.  We  trust  the  \ 
work  will  be  widely  read,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  suggests  many  lessooi  s 
worthy  of  being  studied  by  ministers  of  the  present  day. 


Brief  Notices  of  Booto. 

The  Doctrine  of  Justijication,    By  James  Buchanan,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
(Edinburgh:  Clark.) 

Christian  Dogmatics.     By  Dr.  H.  Maktensen.     Translated  from 
the  German  by  the  Eev.  W.  Ubwick,  M.A.    (Edinburgh :  Clark.) 

These  two  books  indicate  ability  of  a  very  high  order;  and  are  intended 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Evangelical  orthodoxy. 

Dr.  Buchanan  confines  himself  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  justifies- 
tion  by  faith,  and  his  object  is  not  only  to  defend  it  against  assailants,  Ut 
to  separate  it  from  all  accretions  of  error.  His  method  is  first  to  fixt  the 
history  of  the  doctrine,  and  then  to  propound  and  maintain  it  with  care 
and  accuracy.  In  the  former  part  of  nis  task  he  does  not  appear  to  lu  to 
be  successful.  We  find  him,  when  examining  the  Old  Testament  for  tM^ 
purpose,  frequently  confounding  the  history  of  the  blessing  of  justificatioo 
as  a  thing  bestowed  with  the  history  of  the  dogma  as  a  thing  revealed. 
Certainly,  if  we  allow  to  the  New  Testament  an  immense  superiority  in  the 
measure  of  illumination  it  afibrds  on  the  subject — and  if  we  do  not  sllov 
tills,  we  deprive  the  Gospel  of  its  glory — the  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  patriarch  and  prophets  must  have  been  ftf 
below  that  of  the  apostles.  To  trace  the  history  of  the  doctrine  in  the  Old 
Testameut,  then,  surely  consists  in  pointing  out  and  carefully  estimatisf^ 
the  differences  between  what  is  taught  there  and  what  is  taught  in  the 
Grospels ;  but  no  attempt  of  that  kind  is  made.  Indeed,  it  would  appetf 
from  some  passages  in  the  book  that  truth  is  supplied  almost  as  plainlj  ui 
the  one  as  in  the  other.  Nor  can  we  acce]^t  the  account  Dr.  Bnchsnan 
gives  of  patristic  teaching  on  the  subject  of  justification.  That  Augustifie 
—  to  take  the  most  favourable  authority — ^regarded  justification  as  modem 
Evangelicals  do,  can  never  be  proved  nor  admitted  by  those  who,  instetd 
of  perusing  extracts  such  as  are  given  by  Faber,  study  the  writings  oi  the 
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mat  Latin  father  as  a  whole.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo  would  be  yery  much  startled  if  he  could  read  our  books  on  justmca- 
ti'on,  and  find  people  saying  that  our  views  resembled  his.  On  justification, 
as  on  other  points,  our  appeal  must  be  to  Scripture,  and  thither  our  learned 
author  is  quite  prepared  to  go.  He  ably  vindicates  the  truth  against 
Bomanism  on  the  one  side,  and  against  rationalism  on  the  other.  He  main- 
tains with  great  acuteness,  with  much  logical  force,  with  a  long  and  well- 
fustained  course  of  reasoning,  and  in  a  dear  dogmatic  style,  uie  truth — 
that  we  are  justified  not  bv  works  on  the  principle  of  merit,  but  by  faith 
as  the  result  of  grace,  and  that  justification  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
sanctification.  In  this  we  fully  agree  with  him,  and  thank  him  most 
cordially  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  Protestant  truth.  But  we 
cannot  approve  of  certain  things  in  his  method  of  treating  the  subject. 
To  present,  as  he  does,  thirty-four  distinct  propositions  on  the  subject 
of  justification,  is  to  indulge  in  perplexing  refinements  and  niceties 
which  are  based  not  upon  Scripture  itself,  out  upon  inferences  drawn 
from  Scripture  many  times  removed,  and  upon  the  speculations  of  Evan- 
gelical logicians — ^good  but  fallible  men.  Justification  by  faith  is  a  much 
simpler  matter  than  this,  else  who  but  an  erudite  schoolman  could  ever 
understand  it  P  Our  author  dwells  at  great  length  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  imputed  righteousness,  as  held  by  certain  Calvinistic  divines,  and 
treats  it  as  an  essential  part  of  his  deliverance  on  the  main  topic  of  his 
book.  This  is,  to  our  minds,  a  great  mistake,  and  will  render  a  large  part 
of  his  work  a  stumbling-block  to  those  who  believe  in  all  which  is  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  Justification  by  faith  is  the 
doctrine  of  Paul  in  so  many  words :  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is 
imputed  to  believers  is  only  an  inference  drawn  from  his  words.  This  Dr. 
Buchanan  cannot  denv.  To  make  the  admission  of  the  inference  essential 
to  the  admission  of  the  plain  declaration  is  to  encumber,  not  to  simplify, 
pivine  truth.  The  plain  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God  is  one  thing ;  an 
inference  drawn  from  it  by  the  lo^cian  is  another.  We  believe  fully  that 
we  are  saved  entirely  through  Chnst,  on  the  ground  of  His  obedience,  yet 
we  cannot  accept  Vr.  Buchanan's  doctrine  of  justification.  Notwith- 
standing, we  hold  ourselves  to  be  disciples  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

Dr.  Martensen's  book,  translated  into  a  readable  style  by  Mr.  Urwlok,  is 
A  luminous  exposition  of  Lutheran  theology,  and  may  be  studied  with  great 
advantage  by  Evangelical  divines.  It  is  very  beautiful  to  recognise, 
unidst  the  warfare  of  controversialists,  the  a^eement  upon  vital  points 
existing  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  devout  Christians. 

Whose  are  the  Fathers  ?  By  John  Harrison.   (London :  Longman.) 

This  book  manifests  great  research  and  considerable  cleverness.  The 
object  is  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  certain  Anglo-Catholics  respecting 
the  Church  and  the  ministry  is  contrarv  alike  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to 
the  fathers  of  the  first  six  centuries,  and  to  those  of  the  reformed  Church 
of  England.  The  author  is  an  Evangelical  clergyman  of  very  Low  Church 
principles,  and  his  object  is  to  upset  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession. 
The  Scriptural  argument  is  put  in  striking  lights,  and  it  is  proved  by  a 
nomber  of  references  that  the  passages  citied  by  modern  Anglicans  in 
support  of  the  favourite  dogma  were  not  so  employed  by  the  eany  fathers 
K&d  schoolmen.  Much  light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  history  of  this 
fandamental  High  Church  opinion;  but  we  do  not  see  that  strength  is 
imparted  to  the  thoroughly  Protestant  side  of  the  controversy  by  the  line 
of  argument  pursued  by  Mr.  Harrison.  Granted  that  the  fathers  and 
Bchoolmen  did  not  believe  exactly  the  same  as  Anglicans  do,  still  they  held 
^ws  very  much  alike  to  them,  and  such  as  prepared  for  their  latest 
derelopments.    Evangelical  clergymen  are  on  ticklish  ground  when  they 
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appeal  to  patristio  writera.  Anglieana  liave  the  best  of  it  in  tlut  field. 
We  would  read  the  literature  of  the  earlj  agea  as  exhibiting  the  hiatory  of 
Chriitian  opinion ;  but  when  ita  teaching  runa  directlj  counter  to  our  own 
beliefa  founded  upon  Scripture,  it  makea  no  differenee  to  ua.  And  we 
exceedingly  dialike  all  apecial  pleading  for  the  purpoae  of  making  out  that 
principlea  upon  Church  goyemment  and  order,  neld  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
theologiana  of  the  Nioene  age,  were  at  all  like  thoae  of  modem  EvanMliini, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Eatabliahment  The  book  ia  too  heaT^  and  UBcnr> 
aive  to  find  many  readera.  The  long  catena  at  the  end  will  be  found 
intereating  to  atudenta ;  but»  like  all  auoh  thinga,  it  ia  rather  one-aided. 

The  Mother*8  Victory^  and  other  Poems.    By  Gsobge    Abboti. 

(London :  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) 
Here  are  piecea  on  a  yariety  of  aubjecta,  but  there  are  many  linea  wkoie 
falae  meaaure  placea  them  outaide  the  region  of  poetry ;  for  example  thiar- 
*'  To  graap  the  infinite  by  aid  of  argument.*' 

Orthia:— 

*'  Where  may  we  uae  it,  and  where  may  we  not  F" 

Orthia:— 

"  And  aoon  aa  he  the  royal  commiaaion  hath.' 

Of  eourae  no  one  would  think  of  calling  auoh  linea  poetical;  but  Mr. 
Abbott  haa  written  aome  excellent  thinga,  which  proye  that  oareleaancii, 
and  not  inability,  ia  the  aole  cauae  of  auch  rugged  utteranoea.  We  com- 
mend the  yolume  for  ita  many  excellenciea,  wmlat  honeaty  reqoirea  ua  to 
indicate  ita  defecta. 

Discourses.  By  the  late  Key.  D.  Duncan.   (Edinburgh :  Oliphant.) 

The  author  of  theae  aermona  waa  a  United  Freabyterian  minister,  held  in 
yery  high  eateem  by  hia  brethren,  and  deaeryedly  ao,  judging  from  the 
memoir  at  the  beginning  of  the  yolume.  The  Sermona  ahow  aigna  of  carefal 
preparation,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  by  hia  frienda  with  great  interest 
One  on  hoUneu  appeara  to  ua  to  place  the  aubject  upon  inade<}uate  grounds. 
It  ia  treated  rather  aa  if  it  were  a  mere  appendage  to  aalyation,  inatead  of 
ita  being  aa  much  aa  juatifioation  can  be,  an  eaaential  part  of  it. 

Jesus  All  in  AIL    By  C.  B.  Howell.    With  a  Preface  by  the 

Bey.  Samubl  MjLBTiN.    Second  Edition,  carefully  reyiaed.    (London: 
The  Book  Society,  Patemoater-row. 

We  are  glad  to  aee  Mr.  Howell'a  work  in  a  aecond  and  greatly  improred 
edition.  It  acta  forth  the  leading  trutha  of  the  Ooapel  with  cleameaa,  and 
ia  aimple,  eameat,  eyangelical,  deyout;  juat  the  book  to  put  into  the  hand  of 
anxioua  inouirera.  The  firat  edition,  we  underatand,  haa  been  yery  uaeful, 
and  we  beheye  that  thia  will  not  be  leaa  ao. 

Facts  and  Fancies :   a  Book  of  Sketches  and  Counsels  for  Young 

People.    By  CouaiK  William.    (London :  Sunday  School  Union.) 
Thia  yolume  reminda  ua  of  Old  Humnhrey,  thoogh  ita  author  doea  not  quite 
supply  hia  place.    It  ia  written  in  a  liyely  and  graphic  atyle,  and  aboandi 
in  affectionate  andjudicioua  counael  to  young  peraona,  eapecially  to  Sunday, 
achool  teachera.    To  the  attention  of  auch  we  moat  cordially  oommend  it. 

The  Beloved's  Little  While.  By  Eev.  W.  Ferguson,  A.M.  (London  : 

Niabet.) 
Under  a  quaint  title,  the  author  publiahea  a  aeriea  of  intereating  aennoni 
on  Wammg,  Winning,  Working,  Waiting,  &o.     There  ia  too  mudi  of 
alliteration  in  the  titlea,  which  may  repel  aome  while  it  attraota  othen; 
but  the  diacouraea  appear  to  ua  aboye  the  ayerage  of  auoh  productioDa. 
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Kaj  12. — Mancbesier.  The  Snndaj-solioolroom  in  Stand  liaTinn^  been 
rebuilt,  was  opened  hj  the  "Rev.  A.  Anderson,  B.A.,  the  pastor.  The  Bevs. 
W.  Hewfrill,  M.A.»  and  R.  Slate  also  preached  opening  sermons. 

Maj  14. — Ealit  Bamet.     The   new^  ohnreh   was    opened,    the   Beys. 

F.  Tucker,  and  N.  Hall.  LL.B.,  preaching  the  sermons.  On  the  following 
Sundajs,  the  B«ys.  W.  L.  Brown,  M.A.,  J.  B<enn7,  W.  Beran,  ana 
£.  B.  Lraeaster,  the  pastor,  took  the  services. 

May  16. — Harrington.  A  new  ohapel  was  opened  at  Harrington,  near 
Uppingham,  the  B«y.  J.  P.  Allen  preaching  on  tne  occasion. 

Jlaj  19. — ^Newcastle.  Special  services  were  held  in  St.  Panl's  Chapel  in 
connection  with  ^e  opening  of  a  new  school,  when  the  Beys.  A.  Beid  and 
W.  Carr  preached. 

Maj  20. — Bristol.  The  fonndation  stone  of  the  new  chnrch,  Clifton 
Downs,  was  laid  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Wills,  the  Bers.  H.  J.  Boper,  andD.  Thomas 
also  addressing  the  audience  on  the  occasion. 

Guernsey.     The  Bey.  H.  Badcock  was  recognised  pastor  of 

Delanney  Chnrch.  The  Beys.  W.  B.  Bandall.  Dr.  Stewart,  A.  D,  Cope, 
J.  S.  Spencer,  and  T.  Drew  conducted  the  seryice. 

May  21. — Abbota  Boothmg.  The  Bey.  B.  Partner,  of  Cotton  End 
CoUecre,  was  ordained.    The  Keys.  J.  J.  Mark,  T.  W.  Dayids,  J.  C.  Book, 

G.  Wilkinson,  T.  B.  Sainsbury,  B.A.,  and  W.  CuthberUon,  B.A.,  took 
part  in  the  serrices. 

Prees,  Salop.    A  meeting  was  held  to  celebrate  the  ertinction  of 

ike  debt  upon  the  cnapel,  the  lUys.  W.  Way,  W.  Wooding,  B.A«,  and 
G.  6.  Bobineon,  speaking  on  the  occasion. 

Welford.    The  new  school-room  and  lecture-hall  were  opened 

with  a  series  of  services,  in  which  the  Beys.  B.  Daw,  J.  A.  Picton,  M.A., 
W.  H.  Edwards,  Professor  J.  M.  Charlton,  M.A.,  and  C.  Lockhart,  Esq., 
took  part. 

May  22. — Huntinf(don«  The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  church  in  the 
High-street  was  laid  by  T.  Coote,  Esq.,  the  Bey.  J.  H.  Millard,  B.A.,  taking 
part  in  the  oeremony.  The  Bey.  H.  AUon  afterwards  delivered  an  address, 
and  the  Bey.  C.  Yince  preached  a  sermon  in  the  evening. 

WalsalL   The  Bev.  J.  B.  Blomfield,  of  Kew  College,  was  ordained 

to  the  pastorate  of  Bradford-street  Church.  The  Bevs.  B.  Buhner, 
J*  Whewellf  B.  Hand,  Professor  Newth,  M.A.,  Professor  Gk>dwin,  Pro- 
fessor Barker,  and  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  conducted  the  engagements. 

May  23.— Sussex  Home  Miasion*  The  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  at 
St.  Leonards.  The  Bevs.  E.  Pike,  B.  Hamilton,  V.  Pryce,  J.  Patterson, 
H.  Bogers,  A.  Bead,  T.  Spalding,  Esq.,  and  others,  assisted  in  the  engage- 
ments. 

Westport   The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  ohapel  was  laid  bj  Mr. 

H.  0.  Wills.  The  Bevs.  H.  M.  Gunn,  E.  S.  Hart,  and  T.  Mann  conducted 
the  devotional  exercises. 

May  25. — Salford.  New  day  and  Sunday-sohools  were  opened  in  con- 
nection with  Hope  ChapeL  The  Bevs.  B.  W.  Selbie,  the  pastor,  J.  A. 
Hacfayden.  S.  S.  N.  DoDSon*  and  Mr.  W.  Warburton  took  part. 

May  26. — ^Bubeiy.  The  re-opening  services  of  the  chapel  were  held, 
when  sermons  were  preached  by  JEtevs.  J.  Marsden,  B. A.,  ana  J.  Bartlett. 

May  27. — ^Portishead.  The  tJnion  Chapel  having  undergone  enlargement 
ud  improvement,  was  re-opened«  when  the  Bev.  C.  Clark,  J.  James, 
8.  Shaw,  and  A.  B.  Paton,  B.A.,  the  pastor,  gave  addresses. 

May  30. — Wanstead.  The  new  church  was  opened  for  public  worship. 
^  Bev.  H.  AUon  preached.  On  the  following  Sunday,  sermons  were 
preached  by  the  Bevs.  H.  J.  Gamble  and  B.  Beddow,  the  pastor. 
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June  2. — Far  Newland,  LinGoln.  A  chapel  to  accommodate  300  penoni 
was  opened  for  divine  Berrice,  when  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Hers. 
W.  F.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  C.  Scott,  LL.B.,  and  the  Evangelist. 

Jnne  3. — Soss.  The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  chapel  was  l&id  bj 
H.  O.  Wills.  Esq.,  the  Eevs.  J.  Bees,  J.  O.  Hill,  W.  Young,  B.A.,  Dr. 
Davies,  W.  F.  Buck,  and  Mr.  Wright  taking  part  in  the  ceremonial 

Somerset  County  Association.    The  sevens-first- anniversary  wu 

held  at  Bridgewater.  The  Bevs.  J.  W.  Sampson,  E.  Mellor,  M.A.,  &  H. 
Jones,  J.  Wi&inson,  F.  T.  Perry ;  Messrs.  itawlinson,  Pollard,  BormMll 
Spencer,  and  other  gentlemen,  talcing  part  in  the  proceedings. 

June  4.— Wombwell,  near  Wakefiela.  The  opening  of  a  new  chapel  to(^ 
place,  when  the  Eev.  W.  Thomas,  of  Leeds,  preached.  The  estimsited  eo<t 
u  £1,676. 

North  Bucks  Association.    The  forty-ninth  anniversaiy  of  this 

Union  was  held  at  Buckingham.  The  Bevs.  J.  S.  Parley,  M.  Gibbon,  Dr. 
Edmond,  S.  Bellamy,  H.  A.  Nash,  J.  Slye,  J.  Bull,  M.A.,  J.  T.  Gray, 
T.  Lord,  and  others,  conducted  the  business  of  the  session. 

Leominster.    A  new  chapel  was  opened  here,  at  a  cost  of  £1,600. 

The  Bevs.  J.  J.  Waite,  Dr.  Davies,  S.  Heboitch,  and  Dr.  Brown  conducted    ^ 
the  service.  ■ 

June  6. — ^Blandford.    The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  chapel  was  lud  by     i 
M.  Fisher,  Esq.,  C.  Jupe,  Esq.,  having  been  prevented  by  indispositioo. 
The  Bev.  Dr.  Halley  delivered  an  address. 

Willesden.    The  Bev.  C.  C.  Burnett  was  recognised  pastor  of  the 

church.  The  Eevs.  B-  D.  Wilson,  W.  Price,  LL  D.  Sevan,  LL.B.,  J.  B- 
Boss;  B.A.,  W.  Brock,  and  others,  assisted  in  the  engagements. 

June  10. — BristoL    The  memorial  stone  of  BusseU  Town  Congregatioiul 
Church  was  laid  by  the  Mayor  of  Bristol.  The  Bev.  D.  Thomas,  B. A.,  gsve 
an  address,  and  the  Bevs.  G.  Wood,  and  J.  Glendenning  conducted  the    ^ 
devotional  exercises. 

PASTOBAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  ACCBPTBD. 

The  Bev.  C.  E.  G.  Smith,  of  Desborough,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of    • 
the  church.  Steeple,  Essex.  | 

The  Eev.  W.  Champness,  of  Spring  Hill  College,  that  of  the  ohurdi  at    - 
Wem. 

The  Bev.  F.  J.  Austin,  of  New  College,  that  of  the  churoh,  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Bev.  J.  Beid,  of  Windermere,  that  of  the  church  in  Salem  Chipel 
Burnley. 

The  Bev.  S.  Saint  N.  Dobson,  of  Pendleton,  that  of  the  church.  Yon- 
street,  Dublin. 

The  Bev.  P.  Johnson,  B.A.,  of  Spring  Hill  College,  that  of  the  chmch, 
Appledore,  Devon. 

The  Bev.  A.  H.  Byles,  B.  A.,  of  Lancashire  College,  that  of  the  church, 
Headingley  Hill,  Leeds. 

The  Bev.  G.  Snashall,  B.A.,  of  Bochdale,  that  of  the  church  at  SwanUnd 

The  Bev.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  of  Bichmond  College,  that  of  the  ehnreh, 
Pottemewtown,  Leeds. 

The  Bev.  W.  Sherren,  of  Lychett,  that  of  the  church,  Portland,  Porsei 

The  Bev.  J.  E.  Tunmer,  of'^  Lymington,  that  of  the  church  at  Leytoo* 
stone* 

11B8IGVATIOV8. 

The  Bev.  S.  Compston  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  church,  Settlei 
Yorks.  ,        ,  ... 

The  Bev.  W.  H.  Jellie,  that  of  Buckingham  Chapel,  Pimlico,  throngh  Ul 
health. 

The  Ber.  W.  H.  Harry,  that  of  the  church,  Mold,  Flintshire. 
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I-MAP  OP  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Th2  LiMidon  MiBsioiiary  Society  haa  now  twenty  chorohesi  with  nearly  3000 
memberS)  in  the  province  of  British  Chiiana.  Their  growth  and  history 
were  described  in  our  Afril  Chbosticle.  We  now  add  a  map  of  the  pro- 
vince, showing  all  the  stations  and  out-stations  of  the  Mission*  Bbitibe 
GruHA  is  an  English  colony  on  the  northern  shore  of  South  America.  It 
has  a  length  of  280  miles,  and  extends  about  300  miles  inland.  But  the 
interior  consists  of  yast  mountains  and  dense  [forests  of  great  beauty,  filled 
with  wild  creatures,  and  the  cultiyated  territory  is  confined  to  a  narrow 
strip,  about  twenty  miles  wide,  along  the  sea  coast.  This  strip  of  land  is 
rich  and  fnrtile ;  but  it  is  very  low  ^and  swampy,  and  drainage  is  difficult. 
The  sugar-cane  is  the  principal  plant  grown ;  but  timber,  shingles,  seyeral 
oik,  and  arrowroot  are  also  raised  and  exported  in  large  quantities.  The 
country  is  rich  in  vegetables  and  fruits.  Quiaka  is  divided  into  the  three 
counties  of  Esseqi^bo,  Demeraha,  and  Bsbbice,  named  from  the  rivers  which 
nm  through  them.  The  Essequibo  is  a  very  broad  stream,  and  is  navigable 
for  fifty  miles  as  far  as  the  rapids.  At  the  mouth  are  several  large  islands, 
with  a  considerable  population,  and  sugar  estates*  On  the  Berbice  River 
was  discovered  the  Victoria  lily,  the  flower  of  which  is  as  large  as  a  man's 
head,  and  its  leaves  five  feet  across.  The  Kiver  Corentyn  separates  the 
^^AgliBh  colony  from  Dutch  Guiana.  The  population  consists  of  many  races, 
and  numbers  in  all  155,000  persons ;  of  these  100,000  belong  to  the  negro 
and  mizod  race,  25,000  arc  Coolies  from  India,  3000  are  Chinese  emigrantS| 
and  2000  are  Europeans.  The  colony  contains  7000  Indians,  amongst  whom 
the  Sodety  has  a  Mission. 
TCI.  av.  G  G  2 
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II.— THE  "JOHN  WILLIAMS/' 

1 .  Some  days  ago  the  Directors  of  the  Lo&don  IQBsienaiy  Society  receiTcd 
intelligence  that  their  missionary  ship  had  been  wrecked  on  Savage  Islani 
The  news  came  through  the  family  of  Captain  OiroHTOir,  of  the  ship  Nimroif 
who  wrote  to  his  fidends  from  Yalparaiso,  whither  he  had  come  finom  tk 
South  Pacific  for  repairs.  Another  report  to  the  same  effect  has  arrived  fnm 
New  York  vid  San  Francisco  and  Tahiti ;  but  no  particulars  are  given.  Thii 
report  was  posted  at  Lloyd's.  In  his  letter  of  the  2ad  of  AprOi  afbr 
describing  some  bad  weather,  in  which  his  own  riiip  had  sprung  a  leak, 
Captain  Oughtoit  says : — "  "We  saw  a  canoe  putting  off  to  us,  showing  a 
letter  in  their  hands.  We  brought  to  and  took  the  letter,  and  it  was  £roia 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Lawes,  of  Savage  Island,  to  inform  us  that  the  missionary  sbi^ 
John  TFiUiams  was  wrecked,  and  that  all  were  saved,  and  that  the  mission- 
aries  and  their  wives  were  staying  at  biai  (Mr.  Lawbs's)  house."  He  (the 
Captain)  also  adds  that  he  could  see  the  wreck  about  two  miles  off  firom  his 
ship.  These  details  being  so  oireumstantial,  the  Sireoters  e^&aot  but  fatf 
that  tiiei<e  mwt  be  Biome  truth  ia  ^e  fteiy.  And|  Ipiowiiig  how  gieati; 
several  missioBaries  in  the  Eastern  Faoi&e  must  be  moonv^iifiQeed  in  ease  of 
BMf  sodh  accident  to  the  ship,  they  have  aliready  adopted  measqies  for 
securing  them  supplies.  FuU  information  is  auioudy  looked  f<»  by  ih« 
neict  Panama  and  Australian  mails, 

S.  The  mifldoiiaiies in  Samaa,  having  heard  a  repoit-^uiteimeiRiaeov 
^tiiatthe  eMp  was  not  to  visit  the  out-statioBs  of  the  Hissiffli  ia  the  Lagew 
imd  odier  islands,  have  recently  forwarded  to  the  Board  a  very  dear  aad 
distinct  statement  of  the  great  value  of  the  ship  in  executing  that  particular 
work.  While  some  are  asking  the  question,  WheOiet  a  mioaioaary  ship  is  non 
specially  needed  at  all,  it  is  useftil  to  know  ia  the  dearest  way  the  views 
held  respecting  it  by  the  missionaries  on  the  qM>t.  And  they  state  thst» 
while  the  regular  trading-vessels  are  quite  sufficient  to  cany  oidinary  sap^ 
plies  to  places  like  Samoa,  those  vessels  are  neither  suitable  in  diezacter  nor 
readily  obtainable  for  the  far  more  important  duty  of  visiting  and  exteading 
the  outljring  Misrions  in  the  scattered  groapa  of  iakuida  around  aad  beyond. 

1.— The  Case  Stated*    Samoait  Missionaeiss.    JAiftrAET  16xh,  1867. 

**  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Directors  would  listen  to  such  a  proposal 
as  that  referred  to,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  proceed ;  and  yet  the  repozt 
is  so  oiroumstantid  that  we  think  it  right  now  to  address  you,  on  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  l^ue,  that  you  may  hav«  beforo  you,  as  soon  as  possibla,  ths 
Views  whidi  we,  in  ooaimon  with  the  other  ]|2iQinbers  of  the  Mission,  eiiisrtBui 
on  the  great  importance  of  our  having  the  services  of  the  Jvhn  WilUams  for 
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at  leati  oba  anaiul  yimt  to  thase  izitenaely  iaiiereetiiig  oui-staiioiui,  whieh  are 
just  emfirging  from  hmthfmiBin*  We  hftye  bad  a  deputation  appointed,  and 
eight  native  agenta  selected,  for  several  months  baok»  a«  you  would  see  bj  our 
minutes,  for  the  ytaey  purpose  of  making  the  most  of  tke  time  of  the  John 
WillUmi  allotted  to  us  for  visiting  the  islands  of  Elliee's  and  other  groups, 
and  for  which  we  considered  we  had  a  promise  from  the  Directors  in  Dx, 
Tidmsn's  letter,  under  date  December  9th,  186d. 

"We  have  considered  the  matter  most  carefully,  and  can  see  no  valid  reason 
to  prevent  the  Johii  Willianu  calling  at  those  islands,  at  the  yery  least  once  a 
jroif,  leaving  it  open  to  us  and  Oaptain  Williams  to  decide,  as  time  may  serve, 
whether  to  talce  them  on  the  way  to  Sydney,  or  at  some  other  part  of  the  year. 
As  these  islands  are  so  much  frequented  now  by  unprincipled  traders  from 
Sydney  and  elswbere,  we  are  all  the  more  anxious  to  make  every  possible  haste 
in  occupying  the  ground  more  efficiently  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  do. 
Bather  than  abandon,  or  eyen  relax  in  the  work  to  which  we  consider  ourselyes 
folly  oonunitted,  tuA  for  which  we  have  the  cordial  sanction  of  the  Directors, 
under  date  Deeember  8th,  1865,  we  would  vote  for  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
thfi  TeBsel  from  visiting  our  Samoan  group,  and  depend  on  trading  vessels  from 
Sydney  for  our  supplies,  that  the  three  or  four  weeks  which  Captain  Williams 
spends  hate,  at  least  twice  a  year,  may  be  devoted  to  what  we  consider  ought 
to  be  the  kain  wouk  of  our  missionary  yessel,  viz.,  the  sustentati<m  and 
adyanosBaant  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  those  most  difficult  outposts  of  heathen- 
ism. Any  kind  of  yessel  can  bring  our  supplies ;  but  a  mwUmcury  yessel,  and  a 
missumary  captain,  and  crew  too,  we  ought  to  haye  for  our  work  in  the 
out-stations." 

2.— Thb  Dahoeb  Ikgurbsd.    Bsy.  A.  Mira&AY. 


"What,  therefore,  is  the  new  John 
WilliojM  to  do  for  about  a  third  of 
her  time,  if  she  is  not  to  visit  the  out- 
stations  of  the  Samoan  Mission  F  All 
that  will  be  left  for  her  to  do  will  be 
to  carry  supplies  to  the  different  sta- 
tions (a  thing  that  can  be  done  as 
well,  and  at  less  expense,  by  trading 
vessels) ;  and  yisit  the  out-stations  of 
theTahitian  and  Barotongan  liissions. 

"And  surely  that  will  be  a  yery 
inadequate  return  for  the  money  ex- 
pended on  her  building,  outfit,  and 
^pport.  Kor  vnll  it  be  possible,  I 
shonld  think,  to  keep  up  the  interest 
of  the  friends  of  Missions  in  her  if 
that  ia  all  she  is  to  do.    By  far  the 


most  important  and  interesting  work 
for  which  she  is  required  is  just  that 
fr<nn  which  report  says  she  is  to  be 
debarred. 

'*  As  to  danger,  of  course  there  is 
danger  to  be  encountered ;  but  where 
is  there  not  danger  in  pziosecuting 
such  work  as  the  exploration  and  eyan- 
geUzation  of  heathen  lands?  There 
is  nothing  yery  specially  dangerous  in 
the  islands  in  question.  Men  of  the 
world  make  no  scruple  in  going 
amongst  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
comparatively  low  objects;  and  why 
should  we,  who  haye  an  infinitely 
higher  object,  shrink  from  danger  in 
the  prosecution  of  that  object  F 


8.— Meicb  T&abxvo  Vbssbls  ABE  UKsmrABLB.    The  Same. 

**ItBttiybeol^'eoted  that  the  risk  in  queetion  is  needless,  inasmuch  as  tiie 
^ds  xeferred  to  can  be  visited  In  trading  vessels  at  small  expense.    It  is 
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true  that  two  voyages  liaye  been  made  in  snoh  vesfiek;  bat  it  is  also  inetiiat 
these  voyages,  though,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  they  have  proved  eminenily 
saooessfnl,  have  been  made  at  no  small  sejf-denial,  and  they  have  been  c(m- 
neoted  vrith  risks,  perhaps,  of  a  more  serious  kind  than  dangerous  navigftkn. 
Were  it  praotioable  or  eoqpedient  to  bring  everything  to  light,  it  would  1»  sm 
that  they  supply  the  strongest  arguments  why  we  should  have  a  Ckrii^ 
ship,  and  a  Christian  captain,  and,  if  possible,  crew  too,  for  the  vicdtation  d 
new  islands  and  infant  missions.  And  why  (I  cannot  but  ask)  why  Bhoold 
we  be  shut  up  to  the  painful  necessity  of  voyaging  in  such  vessels,  when  ve 
have  a  ship  of  our  own  built  for  the  express  purpose,  and  sustained  'bj  iba 
churches  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  the  work  in  question  P' 

4.— ThXY  ABE  NOT  ALWAYS  TO  BE  HAD.     ThB  SAJOSi 

*'  There  is  yet  another  thing  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  connected 
with  trading  vessels.  These  vessels 
anl^  go  where  they  have  business ;  so 
that  in  going  in  them  we  run  the  risk 
of  having  to  go  to  places  where  we 
have  no  call  to  go,  and  so  losing  an 
indefinite  amotint  of  time ;  and  of  not 
being  able  to  get  to  places  where 
we  have  business,  unless  they  can 
be  induced  to  go  out  of  the  way  to 


accommodate  us— a  thing  ih^  liH 
only  do  by  being  jMMrf  at  an  exkmt- 
pant  rate.  Their  stay,  also,  at  tin 
different  places  they  visit,  is,  of  000X86, 

regelated  by  their  convenienoe.  Henoe, 
they  may  stay  double  or  treble  the 
time  we  require  for  our  bustncss;  or 
they  may  not  stay  long  enongb  to 
aUow  us  to  accomplish  the  oljecis  of 
our  visit." 


m.— MISSIONS  IN  THE  CAPE  COLONY. 

On  his  return  to  Cape  Town  from  a  brief  visit  to  England,  the  Directors 
requested  their  Treasurer,  the  Kev.  "W.  Thompson,  to  visit  all  the  missioiiaiy 
stations  in  the  Cape  Colony,  both  that  he  might  make  himself  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  condition,  and  convey  to  the  missionaries  and  their 
flocks  the  assurance  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Board  in  their  long-contiiincd 
distress.  Mr.  Thompson  spent  the  months  of  November  and  December  kst 
in  executing  this  task,  and  travelled  a  distance  of  1750  miles.  On  retanisg 
home  he  transmitted  to  the  Board  a  voluminous  journal,  fuU  of  infoimatioD 
and  of  wise  suggestions  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  these  Missions.  Ei£ 
views  will  materially  aid  the  Directors  in  that  re-settlement  of  the  station^ 
especially  of  the  Mission-farms,  the  "  iNsmunoNS "  which  has  been  for 
some  time  under  consideration.  He  also  forwarded  to  the  Directors  vanoas 
documents  and  much  information  from  the  missionaries  themselves.  A  iev 
passages  from  his  journal  are  selected  for  our  readers. 

1.— DlSTB£SSED  CONBmON  OF  PAOALTSDORF. 

'*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  were  well,  but  much  discouraged.    The  p6(^o  ate 
v^ry  poor,  and  suffering  many  privations.    The  only  fountain  of  fndi  ▼aier 
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not  braokifih  haa  been  dry  nearly  two  years.  The  severe  dronglit  had  been 
broken,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  fine  rains  fell,  whioh  completely  changed  the 
appearance  of  the  place  from  arid,  bnmt-np,  and  desert-like,  to  fresh  and  green. 
Our  good  brother  had  supplied  some  of  the  poorest  of  the  people  with  seed; 
bat  sncfa  was  their  destitntion  that,  improyidently,  they  had  eaten  it  instead  of 
putting  it  into  the  ground.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  were  very  much  tried  and 
vexed;  but  I  felt  unable  to  help  them,  although  very  desirous  of  doing  as  I  did 
at  Zunrbrak. 

'*Mr.  Atkinson  mentioned  a  remarkable,  and  what,  to  the  people,  was  a  very 
disappointing  and  grievous  circumstance.  During  the  long  severe  drought  the 
iah  retired  far  from  shore,  both  here  and  at  Mossel  Bay;  and,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Paoaltsdorp  have  no  boats,  and  fish  with  lines  only,  they  came 
day  by  day,  and  remained  through  the  day,  and  were  unsuccessful.  When 
tbej  most  needed  the  '  fruit  of  the  sea,'  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  the 
fruit  of  the  earth,  it  was  not  to  be  obtained.  At  a  prayer  meeting — ^they  were 
held  daily  I — one  of  the  friends  read  Hosea  iv. ;  and  great  was  the  surprise  of 
those  present  to  learn  that,  during  a  period  of  judgment,  the  threatening  was 
made,  'Tea,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  also  shall  be  taken  away.'  It  seemed  as  if 
the  'Lord  had  a  controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,'  even  with 
themselves. 

'^  Sunday  (4th  November)  was  a  wet,  unpleasant  day,  and  the  congregation 
m  the  morning  was  rather  small.  This,  however,  was  in  part  owing  to  the 
▼ant  of  olothes.  Mr.  Atkinson  preached  in  the  morning,  and  administered  the 
ordinanoe  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  afternoon  the  sdiool  was  held  as  usual ; 
the  attendance  had  fallen  considerably  lower  than  it  used  to  be,  and  there  was 
less  earnestness  and  religious  feeling  tiian  formerly.  There  was  a  large  atten- 
dance at  diurch  in  the  evening,  when  I  addressed  them  through  Mr.  Atkinson. 

''Our  good  brother  Atkinson — self-denying  and  devoted  in  no  ordinary 
degree— lamented  the  diminution  of  respect  for  the  missionary  from  what  was 
seen  in  former  times ;  and  that,  among  the  young  people,  even  of  the  families 
of  the  church  members  and  deacons,  there  is  little  that  is  hopeful.  It  is  long 
since  any  of  their  age  and  class  gave  themselves  to  the  Lord  and  to  His  Church. 
This  is  tile  most  discouraging  aspect  of  the  place." 

2.— Can  thsse  Institutions  Contintjb  ? 

<<  Monday  commenoed  with  a  very  long  and  interesting  conversation  on 
Missionary  Institutions.  Mr.  A.  and  myself  read  together  the  Government 
Blue  Book  on  this  subject,  published  in  1854,  and  of  which  I  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Mission  House.  Our  friend's  views  are  undergoing  change,  and  he  is  now 
inclined  to  think  that  they  must  be  given  up.  There  is  no  advance ;  rather 
there  ib  retrogression.  One  great  defect  is  tihat  the  people  are  nearly  all  on  a 
Bocial  level,  and  that  is  low.  Persons  of  intelligence,  energy,  and  capital  are 
needed  to  reside  among  them ;  but  where  are  such  persons  to  be  found.  Chris- 
tian colonists  who  are  willing  to  undertake  the  risks  of  success,  or  to  make  a 
B^cnfloe  of  probable  failure  P  If  the  missionary  attempts  to  supply  this  want, 
he  IB  charged  with  trading  I 

"The  great  difficulty  which  ever  meets  us  is,  not  only  to  make  the  best  of 
the  pzeeent,  which  wise  men  seek  to  do,  but  to  have  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
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people.  The  per»anetu)$  of  Mifflionaiy  lagtitatiopfl,  if  ewt  held,  hie  kag  twa 
given  up  by  the  far-eeeing  and  eameBt-iniiided.  Ab  dTilization,  good  govnn- 
ment,  and  Chiutian  life  advance  in  a  oommunity,  Miwaonaiy  InstitatioDi  oeiae 
to  be  neceflsazy.  And»  aa  it  appears  to  me  they  have  in  themselves  the  eLementi 
of  deoay,  th^  become  incapable  of  promoting  the  deffigns  of  their  foandenttd 
aopporters." 

8.— Peospewty  ov  Uitekhaob. 

''Being  very  desirons  to  employ  my  time  to  the  greatest  advantage,  I ¥eat 
on  Saturday  to  Uitenhage,  and  at  half  past  five  p.m.  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paterson  at  home  and  well. 

"  Sunday,  18th  November,  I  preaohed,  as  is  Mr.  P.'s  wont,  to  an  English 
congregation  in  the  early  forenoon,  and  afterwards  to  the  Native,  Mr.  Pfttason 
afterwards  giving  the  substance  of  my  discourse  to  the  latter  in  Batch.  Tht 
Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon  was  very  interesting,  not  only  from  the  number 
attending  it,  of  different  ages  and  both  sexes,  but  from  the  variety  of  race  and 
language.  There  were  present,  Kaffirs,  Fingoes,  Basutos,  those  of  Hottentot 
and  slave  extraction,  and  a  few  English,  a  fine  subject  for  a  picture !  This  if 
a  very  important  Mission, 

"  The  Dutch  Beformed  minister  being  absent  from  home,  Mr.  P.  occnpied 
his  pulpit  in  the  evening,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  sound,  practical 
discourse  in  English,  preached  by  one  of  our  brethren  in  the  Dutch  Beformed 
Church !  A  worthy  Dutch  layman  ministered  to  Mr.  P.'s  congregation.  Tlie 
friends  of  the  Evangelical  AUiance  must  rejoice  at  such  interchange  of  reHgiotis 
courtesies.    It  was  not,  and  is  not,  always  thus. 

''Next  day  Mr.  P.  and  myself  visited  the  Native  Location.  Allotments  of 
ground,  large  enough  for  a  house  and  small  garden,  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  have  been  made  by  the  Municipality,  for  each  of  which  the  oconpAnt 
pays  half-a-crown  a  month  rent  in  advance.  They  have,  as  it  appeared  to  me. 
no  security,  and  are  simply  tenants  at  will ;  and  yet  many  of  them  have  boilt 
good  houses.    This  is  instructive. 

"  There  are  two  native  chapels — one  for  Kaffirs,  which,  being  at  a  distanee,  1 
did  not  visit;  and  the  other  for  the  Fingoes,  which  needs  a  good  deal  of  r^air, 
but  there  are  no  funds  for  the  purpose.  The  people  have  contributed  msh  for 
thatching.  I  was  sorry,  but  not  surprised,  to  find  that  Malgas,  a  good  and 
able  man  educated  at  Hankey  some  years  ago,  had  felt  obliged  to  give  himself 
to  secular  pursuits  for  a  livelihood,  there  being  no  salary  for  him.  To  his  grett 
credit  be  it  mentioned  he  makes  himself  very  useful,  and  labours  very  diHgent)/ 
for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Thank  God  for  what  has  been  done, 
and  is  now  doing,  at  Uitenhage.  The  labours  of  Wlb  servants  have  been  ridilj 
blessed  !*' 

4.— The  Nativb  Pastob  at  Buvkwateb,  Mb.  Yav  Booybt. 

<*  Sunday,  2nd  Deoembery  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  days  I  ever  was 
favoured  with.  The  services  of  the  day  commenced  with  a  meeting  for  prajer 
at  five  p.m.  This  was  followed  by  an  English  service  at  eleven  a.]iL  Vj 
arrival  having  been  made  known  to  the  English-speaking  populfltiott  in  tiia 
neighbourhood,  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  and  others  were  present  It 
was  very  grattfying  to  witness  the  esteem  in  irbich  Ur.  T.  is  hM  17  ^ 
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cotrntzymfliii,  he  being  of  Hotieiiioi  eztraeiion.  At  the  request  of  one  of  them, 
I  baptued  his  child.  After  half  an  hour's  rest  Mr.  T.  preached  in  Dutch  to  an 
attentive  and  devout  congregation. 

"  In  the  aflenioon  was  held  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  solemn  services  I 
ever  witTUBsed.  Alter  a  aermon  in  Dutch,  which  was  interpreted  into  KafiQr, 
about  twenty-five  coloured  people,  chiefly  Kaffirs  and  Fingoee,  were  baptiaed. 
Mr.  Yan  Soojren,  trembling  with  emotion,  was  obliged  to  ask  my  assistance  to 
celebrate  the  rite  upon  one  half  of  the  number.  He  was  quite  overcome  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  the  deep  sobs  of  the  people,  and  sat  down.  It 
was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  continue  this  affecting  service. 
There  was  much  truly  genuine  feeling,  and  all  seemed  to  be  under  its  influence. 
Was  it  thus  in  olden  times  P 

**  There  was  another  rest  for  about  an  hour  and  a  slight  repast,  when  we 
again  assembled  in  the  chapel  and  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  truly  He 
made  Himself  known  to  us  in  the  breaking  of  bread.  At  Mr.  Van  Booyen's 
request,  I  presided  at  this  ordinance.  The  people  from  the  country  then  began 
to  return  to  their  homes ;  and  it  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  watch  them  in  groups, 
some  in  vehicles  or  on  horseback,  but  chiefly  on  foot,  wending  their  way  to  the 
homes  they  had  left  ere  day  began  to  dawn,  or  on  the  preceding  evening.  A 
few  did  not  rettim  until  the  following  morning,  all,  apparently,  by  their  happy 
countenances,  grateful  for  the  great  things  God  had  done  for  them.  Another 
meeting  for  prayer  among  the  people  residing  or  remaining  for  the  night  on 
the  station  concluded  the  services  of  the  day.  The  reflection  came  tmbidden, 
*  What  hath  God  wrought  V  " 

5.— An  AuaoAJSf  Storm. 

"  On  Monday  at  noon  I  left  by  post  cart  for  Beaufort  West.  About  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  the  broadest  and  most  dangerous  river  beds  having  been 
crossed,  and  anticipating  reaching  our  destination  by  two  o'clock  the  following 
monung,  a  change  was  observed  in  the  sky ;  soon  there  was  distant  thunder, 
which  waxed  louder  and  louder,  accompanied  by  the  most  vivid  lightning. 
We  were  going  right  into  the  storm  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour. 
The  horses  seomed  at  flrst  terrified,  as  peal  after  peal  broke  over  them,  and  the 
lightning  flashes  increased  in  intensity,  and  caused  a  momentary  drawing  up 
of  the  head.  Happily  the  clouds  burst,  and  rain,  such  as  in  the  whole  of  my 
experience  I  had  Bdver  seen,  came  down  and  deluged  the  plain.  The  driver 
was  skilful,  and  knew,  as  he  said,  every  inch  of  the  road.  Our  flne  team  of 
hones,  which  before  the  storm  were  dangerously  spirited,  became  tractable  as 
the  most  gentle  of  God's  creatures.  We  plodded  on,  the  horses  frequently  up 
^  their  knees  in  water.  An  hour  after  midnight  we  drew  up  near  a  sprint, 
ordinattly  an  insignifloant  stream,  but  now  swollen  to  a  torrent  so  strong  as  to 
't^  quite  impassable.  And  thore  we  remained  Ave  hours  waiting  for  the  waters 
^0  subside.  On  arriving  at  Beaufort,  to  our  great  surprise  we  saw  that  there 
^Ibeen  no  rain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  the  inhabitants  judged, 
from  the  heavy  floods  which  came  down,  that  there  had  been  a  terriflc  storm  at 
^0  great  distance.  The  'good  hand  of  my  Gt)d  being  upon  me  for  good,*  I 
^tt  pieserved  through  it  all ;  but  the  remembrance  of  that  night  will  never 
^eSaoed." 
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IV.— TIEN-TSIN  MISSION. 

TiRN-T.stN  is  the  iiort  of  Peking,  and  ia  situated  ou  tlio  little  river  Peiho^  at  a  disUnce 
of  eighty  miles  from  that  city.  The  native  city  is  laree,  and  contains  200,000  ink- 
bitants.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  on  tiie  north  Mmk  of  the  river  Ue  enonwiu 
heaps  of  Government  salt,  which  is  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  empire  bgr  the  wxm- 
rous  junks  and  boats  which  are  moored  off  the^  town.  The  Mission  has  two  preaching 
chapels,  well  situated  in  the  native  city.  It  was  commenced  in  1861,  and  the  present 
missionaries  are  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lees  and  Williamson. 


1.— BEMABXABLBOPBiriNaOFANEWlClSSIOir.  Kb. W1LLIAM8OK.  Jak.  26, 1867. 

"  You  hETedoubtleas  heard  ere  this  of  the  suurvelloiiB  and  striking  weak  oi 
grace  that  has  camxnenoed  in  connection  with  the  laboors  of  our  Methodist 
brethren  here,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Shan-timg. 
This  work  began  about  twelye  months  ago,  and  has  gone  steadily  forward  ever 
since ;  and  now  they  have  churdhee  in  two  different  villages  in  that  di8lrict» 
numbering  towards  a  hundred  members. 

*'  Some  time  ago  one  of  Mr.  Edkins's  assistantsretumed  to  his  natiyeplioe,  a 
village  about  a  day's  journey  beyond  the  Methodist  stations,  and  oommsnced 
preaching  the  Qospel  to  his  neighbours,  whereupon  a  deep  interest  was  created 
in  the  truth,  and  a  request  was  forthwith  made  for  Mr.  Edkins  to  visit  the 
place.  He  did  so  about  three  months  ago,  when  he  was  much  cheered  and 
encouraged  by  finding  a  considerable  number  wilting  to  become  the  f  ollowen  of 
the  Saviour.  He  on  that  occasion  baptized  in  aU  nineteen  persons :  in  the 
village  of  Tien-chia-tswang  twelve  adults  and  two  children,  and  in  a  villas 
about  seven  miles  distant  five  adults.  The  name  of  the  latter  village  is  Mien- 
tswang-puh.  Mr.  Edkins,  on  returning,  visited  us  at  Tien-tsin,  and  rdated  to 
us  what  things  Qod  had  wrought,  and  told  us  of  aU  the  hopeful  signs  he  had 
witnessed  of  the  progress  of  the  Qospel  [in  that  region.  He  also,  on  that 
occasion,  expressed  his  desire  that  ,it  should  be  worked  from  Tien-tsin  rather 
than  from  Peking,  seeing  that  he  is  now  alone,  and  more  especially  as  it  lies 
nearer  this  place  than  the  capitaL  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  we  should 
take  it  up;  and  the  following  is  an  account  of  the  visit  which  I  have  just  madd 

to  the  place: — 

2.— BSOBPTIOK  AT  HA2r-CHU-TSWAV0,     ThB  SAHB, 


''  Mrs.  Williamson  and  I  left  Tien- 
tsin on  the  morning  of  New  Tear's 
Day,  accompanied  by  a  native 
preacher^and  a  servant,  in  two  carts ; 
and  after  four  days*  travelling  we 
reached  the  village  of  Han-chia- 
tswang,  one  of  the  Methodist  Mission 
stations,  where.we  met  with  our  friends 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Hodge,  who  had 
preceded  us  on  the  journey  a  few  days. 
We  had  no  soone?  arrived  than  we 


were  surrounded  by  a  gnrnp  of  re- 
joicing believers,  who  declared  to  os 
their  happiness  at  our  arrival,  and 
greeted  us  most  affectionate^.  We 
took  up  our  abode  with  one  of  the 
converts,  a  respectable  and  warn- 
hearted  farmer,  who  placed  at  oor 
disposal  his  guestrooms.  This  man 
has  already  suffered  not  a  little  per- 
secution for  the  sake  of  Ohiist,  but  his 
faith  has  never  l^ravered,  and  his  seal 
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Has  new  flagged.  A  sliort  time  ago, 
while  attending  a  maxket  ul  the 
neiglibourhood,  he  was  set  upon 
and  shamefBlly  maltrcaiod  by  a 
nnmber  of  men»  as  the  introducer  of 
fomgneni  and  foraigii  dootrines  into 
ike  distnot.  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  to  him  by  Mr.  HaU,  if  his  faith 
was  not  shaken  by  the  treatment 
wliich  he  zeoeiiFed,  he  replied,  •  No,  I 


eeont  it  an  honour  thus  to  suffer  shame 
for  His  name.'  And  when  speaking 
of  the  prospects  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  district,  he  said,  with  an  earnest 
and  confident  voice,  '  It  must  spread 
— ^yes,  it  must  spread.  Let  us  fLrmly 
believe  it,  and  earnestly  work  and  pray 
for  its  acoompHshment — '*  According 
to  thy  faith,  be  it  unto  thee/' ' 


3.  Sebyioes  with  the  New  OouTBBTa,  ufCLUDiKa  Womek» 

<' Sunday,  Jiiraary  6th,  was  a  day  to  be  remembered.  Intheforenoeinwehad 
serrice  with  the  eonverts,  and  in  the  afternoon  examined  inquirers;  and 
tkroughout  the  whole  day,  I  think  I  can  humbly  say,  we  had  the  presence  of 
the  Master.  He  was  present  to  heal  and  to  bless.  In  all,  we  examined  thirteen 
men,  and  the  answers  given  by  them  were  truly  astonishing,  oonsidering  the 
time  and  opportunities  they  had  had  of  beooming  acquainted  with  the  (Gospel. 
We  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  else  than  to  the  boundless  grace  and  almighty 
Iv:)wcT  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Some  were  mere  youths,  and  some  ware  men  ol 
hoary  age,  and  all  with  one  consent  declared  their  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and 
tlicir  love  for  Him  and  His  Gospel.  It  was  altogether  a  most  impressive  scene ; 
and  this  shall  be  counted  amongst  the  most  blessed  Sabbaths  of  my  life. 

"On  Tuesday  we  held  an  open-air  service,  at  which  a  large  number  of  the 
^^geis  assembled.  At  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Williamson,  with  Mrs.  Hu,  wife 
of  one  of  the  native  preachers,  who  has  been  very  useful  here,  as  also  at  Tien- 
V^m,  amongst  the  women,  met  the  women  in  the  chapel.  This  was  a  large  and 
dueply.interesting  service,  and  addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Mr.  Hall  and 
one  of  the  native  assistants.  Afterwards,  in  accordance  with  a  request  from 
tlie  women  of  a  neighbouring  village,  Mrs,  W.  and  Mrs.  Hu  proceeded  thither 
to  visit  them.  They  found  many  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  had  a  most 
^'  ligbtful  meeting.  May  God  in  His  mercy  bless  the  seed  thus  sown,  that 
the  daughters  of  China  also  may  soon  eigoy  tiie  blessings  of  His  Gospel. 

4.  Visit  to  Txew-chia-tswang.    The  Same. 


"  On  Wednesday  Mr.  HaU  and  I 
proceeded  alone  to  Tien-chia-tswang. 
^oie  reaching  this  place  we  had 
hoped  to  £nd  things  in  an  encouraging 
i>tate,  and  our  faith  was  strong  in 
the  thought  that  we  should  witness 
^^me  striking  display  of  God's  grace 
^d  power  in  Tien-chia-tswang,  as  in 
the  othor  places  we  had  visited.  And 
wefoond  it  according  to  our  faith. 

"  After  having  rested  awhile  we  were 
toiiducted  to  the  chapel,  a  large  and 
wmmodious  place  prepared  for  the 


purpose,  which  we  found  filled  to 
overflowing  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  promiscuously  assembled, 
waiting  for  us.  It  is  a  most  gratify- 
ing feature  in  this  movement  that 
women,  as  well  as  men,  are  found 
attending  the  services,  and  that  they 
seem,  in  great  measure,  devoid  of  the 
prejudice  which  as  a  rule  prevails 
throughout  China,  and  which  has 
been  the  source  of  painful  regret  to 
missionaries  from  the  first. 

**  Thursday,— TO'dAj  wo  held  two 
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most  inieregting  senriceB ;  one  in  the 
forenoon,  at  which  we  baptized  five 
persons — ^two  men  and  three  women ; 
and  one  in  the  evening,  which,  as  on 
the  previous  day,  was  crowded  to 
excess  with  an  eager  and  listening 
assemblage. 

"  ^rtVfay.— To-day  Mr.  Hall  and  I 
went  to  visit  two  villages,  named 
xespeotively  Yen-whang-mian  and 
Nien-tswang-poh,  about  seven  miles 
distant  from  Tien-chia-tswang,  and 
about  four  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  From  the  former  place  a  man 
had  come  to  Ohu-chia-tsai,  the  even- 
ing before  we  left,  requesting  Mr. 
Hall  to  visit  the  village,  as  there  were 
several  people  there  and  in  neighbour- 
ing villages  interested  in  the  truth 
and  anxious  to  receive  further  instruc- 


tion. On  reaching  the  place  we  mn 
very  kindly  received,  and,  after  hanB^ 
had  a  short  service,  hoped  to  |80(wd 
on  our  way,  but  were  constrained  to 
stay  a  little  longer  and  dine  with  the 
kind  man  who  had  invited  ua  there. 

"Although  the  request  came  to  Mr. 
Hall  to  visit  the  place,  and  althoo^ 
the  man  who  brought  the  meange  hid 
been  attending  the  preodiing  at  Cbu- 
Chia-tsai,  and  was  an  inquirer  there, 
Mr.  HaU,  seeing  how  much  nearer  it 
was  to  Tien-chia-tswang — being  only 
seven  miles,  whereas  the  dirtance  to 
Ghu-chia-tsai  is  iwenty  milea—witli 
his  usual  generosity  proposed  tlut 
we  should  take  it  up,  and  aaked  ^ 
man,  and  all  who  were  intesested  in 
the  Qospel  there,  to  attend  atTin- 
chia-tswang. 


0.— The  Missioxabies'  Views  of  this  Woiul    The  Sams. 

'*  The  work  here  is  altogether  of  a  most  encouraging  and  inviting  kind,  and 
demands  our  utmost  attention.  It  is  wide-spread  and  very  general,  eoctendin^ 
to  both  sexes,  and  to  persons  of  all  ages.  As  a  proof  of  the  hold  that  the  tnztli 
of  the  Gbspel  has  already  got  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  we  were  told  flut, 
a  few  days  before  our  arrival,  two  families  turned  out  their  idols  and  idolatrous 
symbols,  and  burned  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  villagers.  Surely  this  foliils 
the  prediction  of  the  prophet,  *  The  idols  He  shall  utterly  abolish !'  We  feel 
devoutly  thankful  to  Almighty  GK>d  for  the  protection  afforded  us,  the  favour 
shown  us,  and  the  measure  of  success  awarded  to  us  in  our  efforts  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  His  name. 

•*  We  have  not  forgotten  the  important  and  wise  counsel  which  you  gave  us 
when  here,  not  to  seek  work  away  from  Tien-tain ;  but  rather  to  oonoentnteovr 
forces  in  this  place  for  the  present.  But  we  have  not  sought  this  work ;  it  has 
come  up  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence;  and  the  finger  of  the  Mast^T 
seems  clearly  to  point  us  in  that  direction.  What  shall  we  do  ?  We  have  no 
doubt  that  tho  Directors  will  at  once  say,  Gb  forward  and  occupy  the  field. 
To  work  these  out-stations  properly  will  considerably  increase  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  Mission  here ;  and  we  have  felt  some  anxiety  in  being  com- 
pelled to  take  them  up,  especially  in  view  of  the  somewhat  depressed  state  of 
tho  Society's  finances." 

6.— The  Dibeotors'  Beplt.    Letter  from  Dr.  Mullens.  Jtjhh  10,  1867. 

"  Mr.  Williamson  has  sent  us  a  very  interesting  letter  describing  his  visit  to 
the  villages  in  which  you  have  in  so  remarkable  a  way  recently  gathered  con- 
verts. We  are  deeply  interested  in  this  movement,  and  desire  to  see  it  thorongUy 
prosper  under  the  continued  blessing  and  teaching  of  that  Spirit  from  whom  it 
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Las  sprang.  It  Ib  this  desire  that  leads  the  Board  to  utter  to  yon  hoth  a  few 
iroTds  of  kind  warning  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you  shall  conduct  and  carry  it  on. 
According  to  past  experience,  the  course  to  be  taken  about  the  new  Christians 
▼onid  seem  to  be  this.  Fluent  visits  of  Englishmissionaries;  despatch  of  native 
catechists;  cart  hire,  mules,  forage;  expenses  at  inns ;  hire  of  a  house  ortwo ; 
before  long,  building  of  a  nice  large  chapel ;  appointment  of  one  or  two  cate- 
chists on  comfortable  salaries;  schoolroom  and  furniture,  schoolmaster  on 
salary;  and  so  on.  Qeneral  result:  a  large  annual  bill  to  pay  in  London; 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  new  converts  that  English  people  are  very  rich, 
are  their  father  and  mother,  and  that  they  themselves  need  do  and  give 

XOTHETG  ! 

"Now  we  are  i>ersuaded  that  aU  this  is  a  mistake.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  the  Lord  who  has  begun  a  good  work  can  carry  it  on ;  and  that  He  can 
cany  it  on  now  as  He  did  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  They  had  no  Booietiea 
to  draw  upon,  yet  their  churches  grew ;  and  we  are  anxious  that  you  should 
tiy  TSER  system  with  your  new  converts  at  Tien-chia-tswang.  On  the  part  of 
the  Directors,  therefore,  I  have  to  urge  you  not  to  make  this  new  opening  a 
groimd  of  expense.  We  do  not  think  it  needful  that  either  of  you  should  go 
often  to  visit  the  converts.  Put  a  good,  trustworthy  catechist  among  them. 
Why  not  ordain  one  of  your  two  brethren,  Chang  or  Siako,  to  the  work  P  Let 
the  converts  give  for  their  support  all  they  can :  you  pay  a  small  balance,  and 
perhaps  a  small  sum  for  travelling  expenses.  Let  them  worship  in  houses 
until  they  can  put  two  or  three  houses  together  and  form  a  chapel.  Tbt  and 
DO  WITHOUT  MONET :  let  the  movemeoit  grow  among  them  from  within,  not 
from  without.  Commend  them  to  the  Lord  '  on  whom  they  have  believed,' 
and  let  them  go  on  their  own  way,  under  the  guidance  of  a  native  brother 
whom  you  gonsider  trustworthy.    Try  the  system  and  let  us  know  the  result." 

v.— MISSION  WORK  IN  THE  MYSORE. 

Bakoaloek  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Mysore  province,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
Mission  for  nia^  years.  It  includes  the  native  town  or  pettah  ;  the  military  canton- 
ment, with  an  English  regiment  and  English  artillery  ;  ana  the  little  fort.  The  native 
}>^.ipalation  in  the  town  and  cantonment  amoimts  to  about  140,000  people.  Bangalore 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mysore  Government,  and  has  a  large  Government  school. 
The  Wesleyan  Minionary  Society  has  a  strong  Mission,  with  a  valuable  press.  'The 
London  Mission  has  two  native  churches,  Tamil  and  Canarese  ;  a  large  English  Institu- 
tion, with  three  branch  schools,  containing  400  scholars  ;  and  a  Theological  class,  with 
twelve  students.  An  important  feature  in  the  Mission  is  the  Canarese  girls*  day-schools, 
«ith  their  177  girls,  conducted  by  the  Miss  Ansteys.  T%e  missionaries  at  Bangalore 
an  the  Kev.  Messrs.  CoLiN  CA.MVBKLL,  RiCE,  and  Walton,  Miss  Anstsy,  and  Miss 
0.  .Vnstky. 

In  December  last  Mr.  Campbell  undertook  as  usual  a  missionary  tour 
among  some  country  towns,  and  was  accompanied  by  these  ladies.  Mr. 
Campbell's  labours  have  been  especially  directed  to  the  preaching  of  the 
(Gospel  in  the  Native  tongue,  and  long  service  has  made  him  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  religious  views  of  the  people.  To  one  of  these  ladies  we 
arc^  indebted  for  a  very  interesting  journal,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  taken :  — 
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1.— Disousaiom  at  BbtahhxtixiT.   Ibas  O.  Avstbt. 

"In  the  evening  ire  drore  ae  far  MDevanhnlly,  a  distance  of  nesriy  fxnaUen 
miles,  and  the  next  morning  ire  went  out  into  tlie  pettah  with  ICr.  CampbeD. 
It  was  the  Sahbath  morning ;  but  what  a  sad  contrast  to  the  Sabbath  at  home! 
No  Sabbath  qniet ;  all  was  bustle  and  confusion  ;  no  church  bell  inTxIzng  the 
people  of  the  land  to  come  and  worship,  or  at  least  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy ;  not  even  a  Ohristian  sohool^house  in  which  we  and  the  eatecMsb 
might  meet  for  prayer.  And  then  the  people,  so  dead  and  indifferent,  or  rmlher 
so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  truth  1  In  four  different  places  did  Mr.  OampbeQ  aed 
to  obtain  a  quiet  hearing,  but  failed;  &ey  would  not  listen,  but  to(dc  up  all 
the  time  with  yain  disputes.  After  a  yezatious  morning,  we  returned  home  bois)B- 
what  disappointed.  In  the  erening,  just  at  the  time  we  were  going  into  the 
pettah,  two  natiye  gentlemen  came  to  see  us.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  one 
said  that  all  nations  have  a  sacred  book  or  Bible  of  their  own.  Mr.  CampheQ 
admitted  that  most  nations  had  a  book  which  they  called  sacred,  but  tlie  troe 
fiible  was  that  which  had  come  from  God.  He  then  compared  the  tme  and 
false  sacred  books  to  true  and  false  money,  which  must  be  tried  or  weighed  to 
prove  its  real  value.  After  this  followed  a  long  discussion  in  English  upon  thB 
Hindoo  and  Christian  religions,  during  which  the  yoxmg  man,  who  knew  Eng- 
lish  well,  asserted  boldly  that  Hindooism  was  a  GK>d-revealed  raligioa ;  and 
although  Mr.  Campbell  plainly  showed  that  it  was  in  truth  a  devilish  znveotioB 
to  keep  poor  souls  from  Christ,  since  the  temples  are  fall  of  abominations,  and 
the  sacred  Hindoo  books  full  of  vHeness,  he  still  tried  to  defend  it.  Oh !  it 
was  sad  indeed  to  hear  one  who  was  evidently  enlightened  acting  as  the  eham- 
pion  of  this  abominable  worship,  and  upholding  it  *ad  the  religion  Qod  had 
taught.  After  a  lengthened  conversation  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  thej  left 
us.  May  GKkI  graciously  enlighten  their  darkness,  and  lead  them  into  the 
true  way  ! 

2.— Opportunities  pob  Nbw  Stations  and  Schools.     Thb  StAKE« 

'^  Later  in  the  eve&ing  we  were  gratified  by  a  request  to  establish  a  gjitf 
school  in  the  village*  We  hope  to  do  so;  but  as  our  espenditure  is  abeady  te 
in  advance  of  our  income,  we  trust  our  friends  will  try  to  help  ua  by  oontri- 
bating  of  their  substance  to  this  part  of  the  Lord's  work.  The  Mikfwmg 
morning  we  went  upon  the  ramparts;  from  this  place  we  had  a  fine  view  of  &« 
native  town,  with  its  flat  roofs,  its  plantain  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  Afterwards 
we  went  to  the  Qovemment  sehool  (it  was  holiday  time),  and,  sitting  in  th« 
verandah,  had  a  long  conversation  with  some  of  the  influential  men.  Many 
dif&culties  and  objections  to  the  Bible,  which  evidently  had  their  origin  in 
English  infldel  books,  were  mooted,  such  as '  Why  Qod  hardoned  Pharaoh's 
heart  ?'  &o.,  and  were  answered.  But  it  is  grievous  to  see  the  land  from  which 
light  alone  should  emanate,  in  some  cases  become  the  spot  from  which  the 
black  doud  of  unbelief  arises.  Whilst  in  the  verandah  we  sang  some  of  the 
<  songs  of  Zicm,^  and  the  people,  as  usual,  appeared  to  ei^oy  the  musle.  In  the 
evening  we  drove  to  Ohikka  Billapoor.  This  is  a  very  large  town,  contaiaiBg, 
some  say,  about  14,000  people.  The  Boman  Catholics  have  a  ohundli  there,  asd 
about  four  or  Ave  families  have  nominally  joined  them.     There  is  also  a 
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Govemmait  sohool ;  but  no  OhxistUa  lCiflBion,'iio  GhzistiaB  soliool,  not  even  a 
reaideiit  oateohiflt.  And  if  yon  aak  why,  we  can  only  say  that  these  large 
towiu  we  cannot  occupy,  unldl  the  Christians  of  England  come  np  with  more 
vigonr  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  We  should  rejoice  to 
s€i^  girls*  and  hoys'  schools  established  in  each  of  the  towns  mentioned;  but  the 
want  of  money  ia  a  serious  drawback.  Oh,  dear  Christian  mothers,  will  you 
give  the  hread  of  life  so  freely  and  lovingly  to  your  own  dear  ones,  and  with- 
b  jld  it  from  the  perishing  children  of  India ;  and,  by  not  giving  the  neeessary 
finds,  are  you  not  causing  us  to  withhold  it ?  The  monthly  expense  of  edu- 
uting  a  child  in  the  day  school  is  1#.  6<2.,  or  less  than  £1  a  year. 

3.— Ths  Strebt  Pbeachsb.    The  Sahe. 

"  On  our  return  home,  we  stopped  for  another  day  at  DevanhuUy ;  and  this 
time  I  tried  to  do  what  I  could  with  the  women.    This,  however,  is  for 
s:me  reasons  very  difficult.     We  cannot   get   admission  into  the  houses. 
Frequently  there  is  no  compound  attached,  and  the  street  is  the  only  place 
in  which  we  can  speak.    This  is  all  very  well  for  a  gentleman ;  but,  for  my 
nvn  part,  I  can  say  it  is  at  first  trying  to  a  lady ;  for,  whilst  we  are  speak- 
ing to  two  or  three  women  who  are  standing  outside  their  houses,  a  crowd  will 
'^llect,  and  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  people  will  gather  round,  and  the  lady  is 
:'^c€d,  almost  unintentionally,  in  the  position  of  a  street  preacher,  with 
this  difference — ^the  congregation  is  principally  composed  of  women.    On  one 
C'Cca^ion,  I  sat  down  on  the  handle  of  an  oil-mill,  and  began  to  converse  with 
some  women.    A  large  number  of  people  gathered  and  listened  well  for  a  time ; 
then  two  men  oommenoed  to  argue.    I  refused  to  speak  with  them,  saying,  '  I 
^  speak  only  to  the  women;  if  men*wish  to  hear,  they  may  listen;  if 
^%  wish  to  itpeai,  they  must  go  to  lir.  Campbell.'    This  silenoed  them, 
and  they  went  away.    Another  time  I  was  asked  if  '  I  could  speak  with  my 
^)  since  I  could  not  see  him.'    In  order  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  God 
and  His  people  have  intercourse  one  with  another,  I  told  them  the  story  of 
^y  call  to  Mission  work,  and  how  plainly  Ood  had  said  to  me  <  Go  in  this  thy 
^glit:  have  not  I  sent  thee  ?*  They  seemed  struck  with  it,  and  did  not  discuss 
^'^-ie  subject  again.    In  Yellahunka,  at  which  we  stopped  on  our  return  tour, 
^<j  had  some  very  interesting  work,  both  morning  and  evening.    I  visited  the 
^S®>  and  spoke  to  nice  gatherings  of  women. 

"At  onetime  when  I  told  a  man  that  I  had  come  to  speak  to  the  wc«nen» 
&nd  that  the  men  must  not  interrupt  me,  he  answered,  *  1  will  be  a  woman 
tlien/  and  stood  without  making  any  further  trouble.  The  women,  too,  seemed 
l^to  taken  with  the  idea  of  having  a  missionary  to  themselves ;  and  if  men 
^^gbto  interrupt  or  argue,  the  women  now  fight  the  battle,  and  insist  on  the 
^7  being  allowed  to  speak  to  them  without  interraption.  I  think  a  very  large 
^4  interettuig  sphere  of  work  will  be  found  in  this  village-visiting,  and 
«ttn«8ily  do  we  pray  thai  the  Lord  may  abimdaatly  bless  these  few  and  weak 
^^pts  to  sow  the  seed,  so  that  at  last  it  may  be  sidd  regarding  many  of  these 
^ges,  •  This  soul  was  bom  there/ " 
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VI.— NOTES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

1.  The  Walthamstow  Missioir  School. — ^Two  years  and  a  half  ago  itiras 
first  snggested  to  enlarge  this  school,  so  as  to  obtain  increased  acooinmodati<Hi 
for  the  numbers  of  children  who  are  constantly  seeking  admissioii,  and  for 
whom  the  arrangements  were  inconyeniently  crowded.  Hie  design  gtew  as  h 
adyanoed,  and  at  length  it  was  determined  to  purchase  the  whole  prvperty 
(which  is  now  freehold),  and  to  bnild  a  new  wing.  This  project  has  been  sac- 
oessfnlly  accomplished.  Good  accommodation  is  provided  for  sixty  childrai, 
and  the  new  rooms  are  in  full  occupation.  The  cost  has  amoxmted  to  £4666,  of 
which  the  Oommittee  still  need  nearly  £600. 

2.  Young  Men's  Missionaby  AssociATiON.^-XJnder  the  idea  that  the  wet- 
vices  of  young  men  have  not  been  sufficiently  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
an  effort  has  recently  been  made  to  bring  its  claims  to  their  especial  notioe. 
On  the  invitation  of  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Kennedy  of  Croydon  and  Artluir  Hall  of 
Tottenham,  who  have  shown  the  deepest  interest  in  the  matter,  and  have  acted  , 
in  conjunction  with  the  secretaries  of  the  Society,  about  fifty  youn^  men,  and 
others  connected  with  houses  of  business  in  London,  met  at  the  Mission  House 
on  Thursday,  June  20th.  A  very  earnest  spirit  of  attadmient  to  the  Society, 
and  anxiety  to  advance  its  interests,  was  manifested  by  all  present.  An 
animated  discussion  was  held  on  the  best  methods  of  engaging  the  aervioes  d 
young  men  in  the  cause,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  for  a  week,  in  order  tiiat  t  i 
complete  plan  of  operations  may  be  adopted  and  carried  into  effect 

3.  Funds  of  the  Sooiett. — ^The  Appeal  presented  in  May  to  the  friends  of 
the  Sodety  continues  to  bear  fruit  in  liberal  gifts  and  expressionB  of  basi^ 
interest  in  the  Society's  work.  Several  old  friends  of  the  Sodefy  hftve  oontri- 
buted  large  donations,  and  others  have  added  their  names  to  the  list  of  tiuae 
who  will  subscribe  £100  for  a  limited  period. 

4.  Betubn  of  Missionabies.— During  the  last  two  months  several  valued 
brethren  have  arrived  from  abroad,  brought  home  either  by  their  own  lUhealtli 
or  that  of  their  families.  The  Bev.  W.  Jones,  of  Singrowlee,  near  Mirsapoie, 
has  been  driven  home  by  a  severe  attack  of  jungle  fever,  and  arrived  during  tiie 
Public  Meeting  in  Exeter  Hall.  The  Bev.  W.  Johnson,  of  Galcntta,  reached 
London  on  sick  certificate  on  the  19th  June.  The  Bev.  8.  Jones  and  funily, 
from  Coimbatoor,  after  suffering  very  severe  affliction  in  personal  iUnefls  and 
the  loss  of  three  children,  arrived  on  May  5th ;  and  the  Bev.  W.  Wabdse  and 
family  from  Demerara,  June  3rd.  The  Bev.  James  Soott,  who  has  laboured 
for  thirty-six  years  in  the  same  province,  arrived  on  Monday,  May  27tii.  The 
Bev.  A.  LiNBO,  one  of  our  Native  pastors,  also  arrived  from  Jamaica  in  May. 

5.  The  Feating  Chief. — "The  Society  must  not  be  deterred  from  con- 
tinuing their  operationB  on  these  islands.  We  ought  also  at  onoe  to  lesmne 
operationa  on  New  Caledonia.  The  people  in  several  plaoes  are  b^ggi&g  he^ 
from  us.  About  two  months  ago  I  had  a  deputation  from  the  Chiaf  on  tiie  east 
side  asking  for  Native  teachers,  if  we  could  not  send  them  mismonariea.  I  ha^ 
encouraged  the  Chief  to  hope  that  we  should  comply  with  his  requeat  He  left 
me  saying,  •  I  will  keep  pratino,  frayino,  prating,  tiU  I  get  a  teaeher.'  *'— 
Bev.  8.  Ella. 
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TIL— COLLECTIONS  AT  THE  ANNIVEB8AEY  IN  MAT. 


inrirmsABT  Collmcsiobb, 

May,  1807.  ; 

£     8. 

d. 

FoulUy  Chapel    •        •        •    . 
£xeterHaIl      .        .        •        . 

53  17    9 

9  13    6 

118    8  11 

Weitmmster  Chapel    «        •    . 

52    6 

0 

Jmnnriui  Mzetinob. 

CnTen  HiH  Chapel  •        •       • 
Kentkh  Town  Chapel .        .    • 
KiugBlaad  Qongngaftional  Ch.  . 

8    0    0 
2  16  11 
6    4    2 

HlflBIOVABT  OOMXITKIOK. 

rnion  Chapel,  Islington  •  .  13  15  1 
Hanorer  Chapel,  Peckham  •  .  10  10  0 
Tottenham  Conrt  Boad  Chapel.  7  4  0 
Wycliffe  Chapel  .  •  .,746 
Blackheath  Congregational  Ch.     5    9    2 

Coi^LBcnoKB,  12th  Mat. 

Mfar  as  Reported, 

Abnej  Chapel  •  •  •  •  18  6  0 
Albtny  Boad  Chapel        •        .    8  16    0 

Aneriey 7    7    0 

BayswBter,  Craren  Hill  Chapel  86  6  8 
Bedford  Chapel  •  •  •  .  29  0  0 
Belfedere  .  .  ,  .600 
Betl^iaiareen  .  .  .  .  9  12  6 
Bethnal  Ofeen,  Fuk  Chapel  .880 
Bishop^gata  Chapel  •  .  •  28  1  8 
BlacWieith  .  .  .  .  46  17  11 
Bromley,  Middlesex  •  ..820 
Buckingham  Chapel.  .  .  6  10  0 
CimberweU  New  Boad  ♦  .  7  8  0 
City  Bold  Chapel    .       .        .  20    6    7 

^pbam 106    5    1 

^P*«n  .  .  .  ,  .  98  18  6 
^W^ton,  lower  Chapel  .  .  17  5  2 
CUnsownt  Chapel  .  .  .  26  6  6 
^%Hrtdi  .  .  ..200 
CrsTenCh^.  .  .  .105  13  9 
Croydon,  South  End  .  ..600 
%ford ,       .       ,        ,        .  10  12    8 


Dulwich,  West  Park  Boad  Ch. 
Bbenaier  Chapel,  Shadwdl 
Booleeton  Chapel .        •       •    . 

TBIfch^m 

Esher  Street       •        •       •    • 

Erith 

Ditto,  in  Sunday  School  •  • 
Falcon  Square  Chapel  • 
Pinohley,  Saat  End  .  •  • 
Finchlejr  Common  •  •  . 
ForettGhtte  •  •  •  • 
ForeetHill  "... 
Grareaendy     Windmill,  Street 

Chapel 

Great  Berkhampstead  •  • 
Gkeenwioh,  Maixe  HiU  Chapel . 
Greenwich  Boad  Chapel  . 
Hackney,  Old  Grarel  Pits  .  . 
Hackney,  Pownall  Boad  Ch.  . 
Hampstead     Boad,     Tolmer's 

Square  Chapel       .        .        • 
Hare  Court .  Chapel,  Canonhury 
Harley  Street  Chapel 
HaTerstock  Chapel      •       •    • 
Highgate.        •        •        •        • 

HoUoway 

HoUoway,  Junction  Boad  Ch. 
HoUoway,  Seren  Sisters  Boad 

Chapel  .... 

Horhury  Chapel  .  .  •  . 
Homsey,  Park  Chapel  • 
Honnslow  .  .  •  •  • 
Hoxton  Academy  Chapel .  . 
Islington  Chapel .  •  .  . 
Isliogtouy  Union  Chapel  .  • 
Islington,  OlTord  Boad  .  • 
Islington,  Bamshuiy  Chapel  . 
Islington,  Arundel  Square  Ch. . 
Islington,  Birer  Street  .  • 
Jamaica  Bow  Chapel  .  •  • 
Kennington,  Carlisle  Chapel  • 
Kensington  •  •  •  . 
Kentish  Town .       •       •       . 

Kingsland 

Kingston «        •        •        •       • 


£ 
7 
6 


a,  d. 

7  0 

8  8 
0  0 

84    a  6 

6    7  4 

6  12  0 

0  10  0 

18  15  0 

5  16  6 

20    0  0 

4    6  11 

10  12  0 


10    4    8 
7  10    0 

10    0 
5    7 

49    7 


0 
1 
8 


4  11    8 


19  0 

78  1 

11  0 

44  8 

60  0 

19  14    8 

14  0    0 


0 
8 
0 

1 
0 


6    6  0 

24    0  0 

44  12  2 

6    8  6 

18    1  9 

16    2  0 

70  11  8 

18  8  1 
6    6  0 

19  6  6 
9  7  0 
9    0  0 

28  14  7 

86  10  6 

26    3  8 

81  17  2 

8    8  6 


m 


GHBOKICLS  QV  ZKS 


£ 

Lewiflham,  ITnion  Chapel     •    •  14 

Lewisham  High  Boad  .  •  82 
Loughboroofh    Ftok    Chapel, 

Brixton 12 

Lowflr  Sdmonton  .  •  .  1 
Marlborough  Chapel  .  .  •  17 
Merton 6 


S,  d, 
0    0 

4    5 


10 
13 

a 

15 


Middleton  Road  Chapel 
Mile  End  New  Town 
Mile  End  Boad  Ch^el 
Mile  End,  Latimer  Chapel 
Mitcham    *•        • 


19 
8 
9 
1 
8 


Keclcinger  Road  Chapel  .  .  8 
New  College  Qiapel  .  .  .  21 
Norwood,  Lower  .  •  .17 
Orange  Street  Chapel  ...  7 
FeclEham,  Clifton  Chapel  .  .  4 
Peckham,  Hanorer  Chapel  .  .  81 
Pentonyille  Boad  Chapel .        •    6 

Flaifltow 8 

Popkr,  Trinity  Chapel  .  .  24 
Poultry  Chapel  .  .  •  .  44 
Biohmond  *  .  .  .  .14 
W.  Youngman,  Esq.  (S.D.)100 
Bobert  Street  Chapel  .  .  10 
Southgate  Boad  Chapel  •  .13 
Spa  Eieldi  •  .  •  .15 
St.  John'i  Wood  Chapel      •    .  10 


6 
0 


1 
0 


0 
0 

4 
0 


19  8 

8  6 

0  0 

17  9 


0 
0 


17    2 


0 
0 


18  0 

6  5 

14  0 
6  0 

16  2 

12  8 

0  0 

0  0 

11  6 

9  0 

0  0 

15  0 


St.  John's  Wood,  Grerilk  Place 

Chapel 

fitepnej       »       •        •       •   • 

Stepney,  Burdett  Road    .       • 

Stolce  Newhigton,  Milton  Boad 

Chapel     .        •        •        •    . 

Surbiton 

Sutherland  Cliapel  •  •  • 
Sutton      .        .        •        •       - 

Sydenham 

Tabernacle  .  •  •  • 
Tonbridge  Chapel  .  •  . 
Tottenham  Court  Boftd    • 

Totteridge 

ITnion  Chapel,  Brixton  Hill  • 
Union  Chapel,  Honelydown  • 
Walthamstow     •  •    • 

Walthamstow,  Wood  Street  . 
Walworth,  York  8tre«t  • 
Wandsworth  .  •  t  • 
Wardour  Chapel  •  t  •  • 
Weigh  Honae  Chapel 
Weetmim  ter  Chapel  •  •  . 
Woolwieh,  Beotoiy  Place  Chap. 
Wycliffe  Chapel  .  •  •  • 
York  Boad  Chapel   •        • 


U  8  0 
U  6  9 

517  8 

« 

615  6 

U18  0 

16  19  4 

9U  1 

1516  S 

9  7  0 

613  S 

44  11  2 

13   0  0 

9  9  3 

51010 

16  8  9 

7  13  5 

17  U 
12  0 

8  6 
0 
4 
0 


85 
43 
U 


1714  4 
23   5  0 


VIIL^ACKNOWLE  DOME  NTS. 


Tbi  thanks  of  the  Direotors  are  respeotftiUy  pre- 
sented to  the  following;  viz. :« 

For  Madagascar  Mission :— To  Yonng  Ladies' 
Missionaiy  Workisg  Association,  Snrrey 
GhapeL  for  a  Parcel  of  Olothing  for  Mm. 
Poof:  To  Miss  Axis,  Croydon,  for  a  Parcel  of 
Clothing  for  Mr.  Po(Mt  To  Cave  House 
Bearding  Bohool,  ITzbridge,  for  a  Bell  com- 
plete for  the  Children's  Church :  To  Friends 
at  the  Pooltxy  Chapel,  for  a  Box  containixiff 
a  Magic  Lantern  and  Slides,  for  Rev.  J. 
Pearae  i  To  lAdies  of  E4Dg  Street  Chapel, 
Dudley,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing  for  Rev.  C. 
Jokes !  To  Yonng  People  of  Old  Chapel, 
Oswestry,  for  a  Box  of  nsenil  urtides  for 
Rev.  E.  J.  Hartley  :  To  Friends  at  Crescent 
Chapel,  Liverpool,  for  a  Box  of  Olothing  fbr 
Mr.  Pool:  To  Ladies  of  Weybridge  inde- 
pendent Chapel,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing. 

For  Rev.  J.  P.  Ashton,  M.A.,  Calcntta:~To  the 
Ladies'  Atudliary  and  Javenile  Association, 
Haverstock  Chapel,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing 
and  nsefol  articles :  To  the  Young  Ladies' 
Missionary  Working  Association  and  the 
FemiUe  Association,  Surrey  Chapel,  for  a 
Case  of  Work  and  nseftd  articles. 

For  Rev.  J.  H.  Budden«  Alxnorah :— To  the  Ladies 
of  Kensington  Chapel,  for  a  Case  of  nseftd 
and  te&ey  artades,  value  £89, 


For  Rev.  T.  B.  Slater,  Calcutto :— Tb  Pnfl^  f 
Chase  Side  GhapeU  Bnfleld.  per  Bev.  B^ 
Toms,  fbr  a  Box  of  Clottung  and  oMOt 
articles.  w^m^ 

For  Rev.  J.  Kennedy,  Benaiea ?— TPo Jheljw; 
of  Stepney  Meeteig,  flora  Case  of  M«M«a 
fancy  articles,  valne  £1%.  ^.^ .  ^^ 

For  Mrs.  Corbold,  Madras:— To Ifa-Mtgc- 
sington,  and  Mrs.  B.  Q.  Kidd,  HaB,fiff* 
Parcel  of  Clothing.  _    ^ 

For  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Quflon :— To  Quem  SqajJ 
Chapel  Juvenile  Misstonanr  Wbrkiaf  So- 
ciety,  Brighton,  for  a  Box  of  Gtothing,  ti1« 

£20m 

For  Travanoore :— To  Rev*  8.  XUbldta  BajjJJ 
for  a  Parcel  of  Books  fl»  the  Iwwm*?; 
nary r  ToRev.  J.  Abbe. Erby Voaa^^ 
a  Pareelofaothingfor"Anna0ye,*'P»"y' 
ohaley*  «, 

For  Rev.  F,  ?.  Turner,  B.A..  Hbng4aajp-W 
Mrs.  J.  Robertson  and  Friends.  Hmg. « 
aBoxofuseftd  artielM.   lakfliMtfifar- 

For^?W.  A8hton,Lekaaong:-TotheW»|J 
at  Abbfl^  Hill  Chi4)el,  Kwilworth*  fcr»»» 

For  Rov?x!*ffood^  Qrsham's  'S^tmr-^l^ 
Middleton  Road  Chapel  J^venlto  ^"f^ 
tion,  fbr  aParoel  oTOIofliiag. 


Further  ochnoiibMgments  unavoidablff  pottponed. 
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IX.-0OVTBXBUTIOV8. 

From  lit  May  to  lAth  June,  1867. 

5,B.— 5%*  ContrihUwM  received  from  the  12th  of  April  t^HuUtof  May  wiU  appear 
in  detail  in  the  Annual  Repwt^  tckich  can  be  obtained  at  the  Mimon  Hwm, 


LOVOON. 

0.  Hirilcld,Bs4nH.P.  — ttO  0  0 

Jofan  Mo«er,  Iml...... 10  10  0 

J.Monfock,  Jbq.  (LA) 10  10  0 

DithKliorValiT^daHrw...  If  •  • 

Jfr.J.iLBMMtt •  •  0 

itT.  i>r.  FenniioB  ..  ^ too 

V.  H.   KopMi  Bm..  uMl 

ikatly.tovariidaBdnuar  ft  0  f 

Krt.  P.  niltll, — ..^.,.    5   0  0 

UtiafbrOhliiMaBoj ft   0  0 

Mr  7.  Clitk.  tor  MflllTi  Bojr. 

TlKflBMObrk 4  f  0 

W. »  Cair.  Baq^  fbr  Native 

.BcyttQnUoo. 110  0 

HtHnL  PanOB  uA  WooB*- 

eott  8   10 

AFrtend  10  0 

J.MMt«n,  lUoiloBanr  Box  9  »  ft 

AVorUiiffMwi  .' IH  ft 

ViMtonUouMBaz. ft  0  ft 

Xr.J.ijiaeU  «..«.,.-.-,.«^,..  •  ^  0 

FttlalLl                               0   I  ft 

iWariiBgHaD^.......^^.  0  0  0 


i&iBjr  toad  Chofi^  Cow- 
6er«^.  Oootriftnttooft  ...  ft  ft  ft 


^Vtsn       CongrttfoUowal 
Ciarch,  Mmiftlow §00 


Cmt»   Ckaptt,       JoolAh 
A  tanftn,  mi. 10  ft  0 

Ctercft.  OnAceuiuift  ......  ft  ft  ft 

Meelmn  Cka^O,  AnsIUuy. 
w  Aceoon* 10  0 


Em  Govt  Chapa^Canon- 
JlJJ.     B.,  for  WUIowft' 


OaAoooont — 1 417  8 


^^        GeBUeiacn'i 


^WcMpal,  OoDtribii- 

•       •....M.....MM.MS,..M>>.M.>.  V  a  7 


•fflKSffiSf. 


Oullaeled 


4  ft   0 


MftnUoQio&Aoooaiife o  10  0 

^*"«««i..,«- .,!:.....  710  0 

Cb*tt«rii.  £iq.  ..3^. „.    ft   ft  0 

^  Afiowmu^.,.,... BO  10  ft 

^^ArMCltetL  Oon- 

tUbuUoM  on  AWWttt  ......    18  0 


M»«a{  dtirtf*.  OontrlDa- 


BLJokm'9  Wood  Conoroaa* 
tUmatChmreh,  CoDtrlbu- 

llOTIB     ..••t.Mu.i..«.>....*«n....M>«    "     O     9 


UtOon  Chapol,  Brixton  BUL 
OontrlbailoM  ftft  U  11 


WntmiMittr  Ckaptl.  Auxi- 
Itorjr.  OontHbutlono  on 
▲cooant 14ft  11  ft 


Wwclijfe  CkmoL     Oontrl< 
irattuMooXeooaBt  , 


St  0 


OOUNTAT. 


Bating^tokt,  Lonioo  Strott 
OliMoL  OontribaUoiia  ...8711  7 

J,  O.  fohntoii,  Baq.,  for  Hops 
Town  OhAp«l 0  10  0 


BiOM,    Yijiftirurd'ft  ObapoL 
GontrtbiitlOBa  ...........Z.TT. lltf  4 

Boifiira,     Howard  Ohap«L 
Coatnbationa  ..................  8  1ft  4 


BtrTtkawuttmd,  Mr.MartIa  ft  10  ft 
iLadjr  ................ .. .....  0  ft  ft 


B9XU9  SeatM,     3,  Tjrie. 


Birmimfiam,  Louoyofthft 
lateJoieph  O^UnftTBaq....  1ft  10 


BMop*i  WiUtkam,      Hrs. 
Booth,    for    Obiireh     al 
■•ear.  nnoar  dlroo- 
iB  or  Mr.  Pool 100  0  ft 


BrMtrd.  VaItftrKtI»«a&, 


)V>'war<Isdefleliii^...lOO  0  0 


BiwUbrA     HortoB 
Obipftl.    LiCdlea'Wi 
floelety.por  K«t.  Dr.  ( 


„    Laaft 
Working 

. -Dr.Camp* 

b«U 80  0   fl 


Brttua.  AoxUlftnr'.Boeiety. 
on  Aoooont 07  0  11 


BucUop  HiU,      Contrlbn- 
tiona n  0  ft 


Caooniam  SiO,     Conirl*  ^ 
bntlona lift 


CBookunt,  J,  Ranewrll,Baa.i 
fcftHopfttwriiObiipoi. 01ft  0 


Beptf9f(L      Contrlbnttona, 
on  Aoooont ........................  1ft  17  ft 


Dorbjf,  A  Friend 


tM*t*M.*MM« 


710  0 


BnMVU  Baker  Stroet  Oha* 
peU  Cotttribatlottft  .»*.....  ftU  ft 


Mpaowu   OontrfbuUonSi  pftr 


Xtt$9»     AttxIlIaiT  Boeie^, 
on  Acoount 80  IS  11 


MseUr,  Tbankfta ...............  ftio  o 


OlQiiMPtar.     OoUeelod   br 
Ulfft  Stafford M.M..  ft  0  0 


Qnat  MttHew,    Contrttm* 


84  ft  ft 


Sadhlffk,  OoutrikuyeBfl ...  «e  ift  ft 


HadMffk,  B.  ICaaon.  Bsq., 
toward*  diiMeacr A  ft  ft 


BammertmitM,  AIMpnBoad  . 
Ohapol.  OonttlbttUona  ...1ft  8  • 


BamptUad,       J«   Hairer.  ^  ^ 

Bee. ft  ft  0 

Mr.  Snith,  for  Hope  Town 

OhaiMl. 10  0 


BMdou,       Ooneresatloml    . 
Oborob.  OonmboUonft  ...  ft  tft  0 


BtnUtt.    Aozlllarf  Boeietr* 
OoBtribationB....'. Z.  <ft  0  ft 

Btakpqte*  AaxlUarjr.  Oon-     .^ 
triboGons 18 1ft  0 


BiohWweomM.    AoiUlwr,^,.  , 
on  Aoooont 80 1ft  ft 


Bofton,  A  Frtand.  vftP  Ber. 
Jfoameron,  for  Mr.  Hatt'e 
BohooltMadraa 1 10  0 


BoTMev,       Park  CbapeL 
Oontnbutlonft  ..................  44  18  ft 


Buddtr9ftet£L       Rfjthfleld 
Obapel.    Prooeodfl  of  Ba- 


lOB  0   0 


tcmctuMro^WoH,  AnxUiMy 
Bodety,  on  Aoooont ........  JOO  o  0 

Iaiee*(«faMrv.  AoxiBair 
aoalet7,oaAeftotint  808  0  0 

UatkorhMd,^  VwUn.  BlI- 
Unghurtt,  for  Smoole  at 
BeQtaom  ft  0  0 

Leiriikam,  W.  L,  Hanray, 
Baq, 7.,.  1   I   0 

Ma$tek$titr  and  BeMbrd. 
AnzUiiaT,  on  Aceoont  ...1100  0  0 


MancJkegttr,        Mr.  B.  0. 

Stockton 01ft  0 


MamkaU  and  Slower  Bow, 
Omitribotieoft  BOO 
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Martctt  Bafborougk,     For 
Bpeolil  MeralM..» ~ §00 


Mn.WiSNdrorilMidbif.lOW  0 


MUekam.  Anxfliaqr.    Oou* 
trtbttttoM ^..10  0  0 


duipoL  Oontribatlou  .^  B  0  I 


NtmtHt,  -'J.  BmoIi,  En, 
''  ,BMnuarlv~Zn  0  0 


iVbrwidl.      FrlnoM  Stet«fe 
Olii««l.  fbr  WMkyin*  Food  410  0 


R$adina,  Mn,Mkmt...».  7  7  0 

JUeAMOfid.  For  Wldowo* 
Fund  BOO 

Wn.  YoonrawB.  Boq..  Spe* 
oUldonatloa 100  0  0 


JlomM.  OontrllratioBO 


IB  0  0 


8kro99klr§,    Contrllmtloiii, 
por  JtoT.  D.  D.  Brau 11 14  1 


Skegleld,  AnzUlaryBoeielr*  ^  ^  ^ 
on  AooooBt WOO 


SUafinr^     Mr.  Crook,  fcr 
Hope  Town  ObftTCl. 0  0  0 

H</fl>Hiv*aai.     OoUoetton,   ^   .   ^ 
loMExponMS 110 

A>A4Mi.    Oolteetod  Dy  MlM     _  . 
Baldi«r 014  0 


Stand,  OontitbDttoni U  S  0 


Straiiifrd,    Orove  OhapOU 
OollMtlon,  Molitf.....^.^.  0  0  0 


AkMom.  OontrilralkHii 


1111  1 


JIfaUeF.  Oontritattoni 010  0 

nverttm*      F.  8.  Oorrla, 
Biq.,toinurdadoflelenoj...  BOO 


T^tina,  Oontrlbatloni Oil  1 


TtUeHdffs,     AnUlanr,  on 
AeooanI 8  0  0 


Torviw*  W.  LnvorOjl(M|.« 

por   utift    J.    A.  OOOBIM* 
lowwdtdtftolMMf MOO 


UjcbHdffi,  fiyvldonoe  Olw- 
pol(  on  Aeooiuit..MM»<«m..*.  10  0  0 


CTMridlM.    Two  Lndioa.  for 
Hopt  Town  OhftpM 


•  ••»«•••■•  •• 


110  0 


WokifMd.     AaxiUary  8o- 
eietjr,  on  Aooottnt.......«...M«.  IB  IB  0 

Wm^iMrd.     Mr.  J.  WaUMr, 

ir«INiveoii.  AoAv.      MIM 
LltUolMdto,  towards  doll- 

^^  0  10    0 


KirkmaU.  A  Friond. B  •  « 


0Hhi4|p,ffcfTaf.  Oontoita« 


trlbnttoni,  on  Aooount..^..  14  0  0 
irifi<!o6aiar.  For  Mr.  BayHo, 

NOJOOr   MM.MWMWM. 8    0    0 

WootmrntBfukt,  Oontrflm* 


9F0odMd9«.  A  Friend,  par 
a.8kawrfarWidoWi'Auid  0  10  0 


WUUMtb,    S.W..  toward! 
Uie  £1100  promtaad  I17  Mr. 


FonnoKtA     AnzlUary  80- 
eidtj,  on  Aeoonnt.......^....  II  S  0 


rprlr.  OentraiAoiIllarr.on 


WALKS. 

TMM$,  CbrtM^on.    D.  M. 
J^an  OM  Frlead  to  tho 


800ILAND. 
Btrwiek,  Bar.  Dr.  Onlraa...  10  0 

Oaaipdaffagm.  A.  M............  0  8  0 


Dtnkoim,       Gontrlbtttloiu 
parBaT.J.MoBoOart.........l01B  0 


DtMdH,    BdwMd    Baxtar, 
BiqMtowardaaafldanegr..JNB  0  0 

lateMtisJ.lQiarLaing^OO  4U 


HnmUk.    United  Froilnr* 
terian     Ctnrob    Famala 


BOO 


0laii0fD».  Waatof  SooUand 
Inetttation.     for      Jane 

aUm  Ivy  ••••■  a— af—»— •••  P»eii  eei—      A     9     V 


KMtcatdg,  Annvltrof  Mr.B. 

j>mipa..M««»M.M»M*M.M*«..»iMM  a  V  a 


Mm^W'Mima^.  Kr.  W. 
•heraa.    for    Ohapal    at 


aUrUaa,   T.M. 


8*1 


ov  • 


IBBLAVB. 

Boltalr.    BeivaeB    of  tto 
late  Mr.MMaar  Martia  1  9  • 


B«(ra»t  Bar.  Br. 


le  t  I 


AOtlaidt,    VarUlB 


O«iM0c.  Aaooelatloii 
dlee^  of     the    ~ 

grangeneai 
throoghPra 
in    atd    af 


oTLa- 


«u  I 


Jaaofco.  Pw  Bar.  A.  Undo  4M  « 


^orvollr,  OMo.  Bar.  T.  C 


•  •■  — »■    ■■■■■— ——■^—»» 


Mr.W.A.Barla. 8  «  • 


9m9.     B.     erjfflth«'    for 
Widows'  Fund  ^..^ 8  »  • 


Toromto,    Per  Bar.  Y.  H. 

Marling ~i«n  i 


Toromto.  Xlon  Olmrdi,  *»  .  .  ^ 
BathOatariaatBagereea  0  t  « 


For  Bar.  J.  P. 

TASMANIA. 

N^mtomtk,  OengregeHogal 
Snadv  SehooC  for  a  Ha- 
tiTaAaebar  on    Blllee'i 

YIOTOKIA. 


BriPhtom, 
Snndaj  ScbooCfoTHdllfa 


8  8  I 


■suit  ••  ••••••••••••••< 

Pnblle  MeeMnc.. 
Sunday  SebwdM 


Mfeaionaiy  Soelaiar 
Jfettanrna.  PnbUaH 
laBar.]lr.Oaini*a 


8  r  9 

14  1 


.JVU  4 

8»  * 
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'  BT  THB  Btv.  B.  UAmrsBnra.  ' 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  attaching  importaiice  to  the  deliberately^-fo^med 
opinioiui  of  wise  men.  Should  their  judgment  clash  with  our  own  in 
nrntten  in  which  we  have  a  personal  interest,  we  may  not  at  first 
acquiesce  in  ih^ir  decimon ;  but  if  we  are  teachable,  we  shkll  profit  by  it. 

Writing  '^to  aU  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  at  Philippi,  with  the 
bishops  and  deacons, '*  the  Apostle  Paul  laid  before  them  the  high  esti- 
mate he  had  fditned  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  the  effect  which  it  hfUi  upon 
liis  heart  and  life.  '*  What  things  wdre  gain  to  me,  tho^e  I  counted  loss 
ibr^Ghrist.  Yea,  doiibtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excel- 
lenc^  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my 'Lord." 

But  in  what  does  ai -knowledge  of  Christ  consist,  and  whei'ein  lies  its 
excellency  1  These*  are  *  plain,'  yet  momentously  important  questions. 
"Fop  this  is  lifd  eternail,  that- they  might  know  Hiee,  the  only  true  Q6d| 
and  Je8ns€!liii9t,-^liFhbih  Thou  h^t  sent.'' 

To  know  ^Ohri^is  to -be^  acquainted  with  Him  as  He  is  revealed  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  '  "  lA  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
vas  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning 
^th  God.  All  things  were  made  by  Him ;  and  without  Him  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made."  ^'And  the  Word  was  made 
fl^  and  dwelt  among  us;  and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  trutL"  When 
He  was  upon  earth,  different  opinions  were  formed  of  Him.  **  Some 
^  He  is  a  good  man;  others  said.  Nay;  but  He  deceiveth  the 
people."  Some,  however,  believed  Him,  and  clave  to  Him.  And  as  the 
Scriptures  testify  of  Him,  by  their  means  we  learn  who  He  is,  and  the 
rehitions  in  which  He  stands  both  to  God  and  man.  In  this  sense  we 
^now  Him,  as  we  know  Moses,  Abraham,  Daniel,  Paul,  John,  and 
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Peter.  We  know  Him  to  be  divine — "  the  brightneas  of  the  Father'a 
gloTji  and  the  express  image  of  Hi9  person,  and  upholding  all  things  by 
the  word  of  His  power."  We  know  Him  to  be  human,  "Forasmuch 
then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  aiid  blood.  He  ^Iso  hiiiia«lf 
likewise  took  pai-t  of  the  same."  We  know  Him  to  be  6#fA  dtvim 
and  human,  ''  Without  controyersy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godlinesB ; 
Ood  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  Ood ;  but  made  himself  of  ne  reputation,  and 
took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men;  and  being  formed  in  &shion  as  a  man,  He  humbled  Himsrff, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  "Thu 
is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesoa 
oame  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.''  He  went  about  doing  good.  He 
wrought  miracles.  He  spake  gracious  and  wondrous  words.  He  was 
oondesoending,  kind,  forbearing,  forgiving.  He  comforted  the  mourner, 
relieved  the  distressed.  Wept  with  the  bereaved,  laid  His  hands  upon 
little  children  and  blessed  them,  and  at  last  "  gave  Himself  for  ib,  an 
ofiEbring  and  a  sacrifloe  to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour.*' 

But  the  knowledge  of  Christ  which  the  Apostle  Paul  desired,  and  of 
the  excellency  of  which  he  speaks,  is  more  than  a  mental  appreheotton 
of  Him,  as  He  is  presented  to  us  in  the  inspired  writings.  By  a  cantol 
perusal  of  these  reoordsi  while  oonvinoed  of  His  Godhead-M>f  the  vpe^ 
lessness  of  His  character,  of  the  benevolence  of  His  life,  of  the  media- 
torial purposes  of  His  death,  we  may  yet  have  no  desire  to  be  washed 
ftom  our  sins  in  His  bloody  and,  through  Himi  to  draw  near  unto  Ood. 
An  intellectual  acquaintance  with  Ohrist^  without  something  else,  ia 
not  the  knowledge  that  saves  and  sanctifies  the  souL  The  mental  diioo- 
very  of  His  grace  and  glory  is  essential.  The  light  of  the  mind  serves 
the  experience  of  the  heart ;  but  without  the  heart's  experienee^  the 
mind's  light  is  as  darkness.  Whereas  an  experimental  knowledge  of 
Christ  is,  to  those  that  possess  it,  a  testing  and  a  realising  power. 

Take  a  child  into  a  garden,  explain  the  process  of  the  tittle  hee  s 
industry,  and  speak  of  the  sweetness  of  honey  and  the  dropping  of  honey- 
combs; but  by  tasting  the  honey  the  child  aoquires  a  knowledge  ctf  it  that 
no  verbal  description  of  yours  can  give  him.  "  0  taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  good."  You  may  be  told  that  a  piece  of  ore  taken  out  of  such  a 
minoi  or  from  such  a  geological  strata,  has  certain  metallic  oombiaatioos, 
and  you  may  have  confidence  in  your  informant  But  the  onlj  way  of 
arriving  at  the  real  facts  of  the  case  is,  to  submit  it  to  the  erushing  and 
the  fire^purifying  process.  Bet  bread  before  a  hungry  man,  and,  if  yon 
will,  discourse  about  its  nutritive  properties ;  but  ohemioal  diaquisitioaa 
will  not  satisfy  his  hunger.  If  he  eat  and  digest  it^  he  will  know  it  to 
be  nourishing  food,  and  appreciate  it  accordingly. 
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And  mark  these  words  of  our  Lord  :  "  The  bread  of  Qod  i»  He  vhioh 
cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world.  I  am  that 
bread  of  life.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  hj  the 
Father,  so  he  that  eatefch  me,  even  he  shall  live  hy  me."  He  that 
hnngereth  and  thirsteth  after  righteousness,  and  feedeth  on  Christ  in 
heart  hy  faith^  has  a  conscioufmess  of  His  love  and  salvation  enabling 
him  intelligently  to  testify  of  His  preoiousness.  The  revealed  Redeemer 
has  become  the  actual  Deliverer.  Having  healed  the  broken  heart  by 
the  sprinkling  of  His  blood,  and  taken  Up  His  abode  thetein  by  His 
quickening  and  sanctifying  Spirit,  He  is  known  and  felt  to  be,  because 
isj  the  heart's  life  and  hope,  rest  and  peace.  "  The  natural  man  reoeiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  for  they  are  fbolishness  unto  him ; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But 
he  that  Is  spiritual  discemeth  all  things."  Being  taught  his  need  of 
Christ,  and  having  come  to  Him,  and  had  commtinion  with  Him,  he 
can  set  to  his  seal  that  Qod  is  true. 

An  experimental  knowledge  of  Christ  can  be  had  only  as  the  result  of 
personal  oommunion  with  Him.  Supposing  the  Apostle  Paul  to  have 
had  "  the  abundance  of  the  I'evelations,"  which  gave  him,  <m  an  Apostle, 
his  exalted  views  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  yet  not  to  have 
had  the  &ith  in  Hiln  which  brought  peace  and  joy  into  his  soul,  he 
could  neither  have  felt  towai*d  Christ,  nor  have  written  of  Him  as  he 
did,  when,  in  the  deep  musings  of  his  grateful  and  adoring  love,  he 
gloried  in  His  cross  and  triumphed  in  Itis  redemption. 

From  panoramic  views  we  learn  much  about  places  we  have  never 
visited;  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  travellers  for  their  pictorial 
sketches.  But  what  is  the  picture  to  the  real  landscape?  And  how 
different  are  his  itnpressions,  who  has  with  his  own  eyes  beheld  the 
wondrous  works  of  God  in  fai^off  beauteous  lands,  to  his  whose  know- 
ledge IB  iesrived  entirely  from  the  artist's  brush  or  the  historian's  pen ! 

And  what  a  difference  there  is,  both  in  thought  and  feeling,  between 
those  who,  although  histoiically  acquainted  with  the  life,  ministi*3r,  and 
death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  not  fled  to  Him  as  the  refuge 
6et  before  them  in  the  Gospel,  and  those  who,  having  believed  in  Him  to 
the  savitig  of  their  souls,  can  say,  "  Truly,  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ!"  Intercourse  with  Jesus  is 
believing,  interceding,  loving,  obedieut,  transforming  intercourse.  "Unto 
you,  therefore,  which  believe.  He  is  precious."  "  Whom  having  not  seen, 
ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice 
with  joy  tknspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  "  But  we  all,  with  open  fkcd 
heholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Loi-d,  are  changed  into  the  satne 
iniage  fifom  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

Minds,  in  olnder  thoroughly  to  know  one  another,  must  have  elements 
wid  sympathiea  in  (sommott.    What  can  the  selfish  man  know  of  the  un- 
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selfish  f  THiQ  contracted  and  the  carnal,  what  can  he  know  of  &e 
enlarged  and  the  spiritual  9  "  Jesus  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own 
receiyed  Him  nof  '^ The  world  knew  Him  not" — did  not  undersUnd 
Him.  Although  near  them — ^in  their  very  midst — ^they  neither  saw 
Him  nor  heard  Him ;  they  were  not  in  sympathy  with  Him.  In  caa 
sense,  Christ  must  be  known  in  order  to  be  loved.  In  another  sense, 
He  must  be  loyed  in  order  to  be  known.  ^^He  that  loveth  not^ 
knoweth  not  God,  for  Qod  is  love."  Love  to  Christ  is  not  only  aa 
element  of  knowledge,  it  is  an  inlet  to  knowledge.  The  knowledge 
of  Christ,  that  comes  through  love  to  Him,  and  the  communion  with 
Him  which  love  secures,  is  knowledge  and  communion  of  which  the 
unloving  and  the  unspiritnal  know  nothing.  Love  to  Christ  has  an  ejb 
for  His  beauty,  an  ear  for  His  voice,  a  bosom  for  His  benediction^  an 
oracle  responsive  to  His  call.  "  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and 
make  our  abode  with  him."  And  thus  blessed,  and  thus  privileged, 
the  loved  and  the  loving  one  increases  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Christ ;  and  this  knowledge,  being  so  much  life,  joy,  and  power  added 
to  the  vitality,  happiness,  and  strength  of  the  inner  man,  is  unspeakably 
precious.  Literary,  scientific,  philosophical  knowledge,  important  and 
useful  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be  .compared  with  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Many  secular  subjects  are  of  no  practical  utility  whatever  to  scientific 
men.  Some  scientific  knowledge  is  of  no  use  to  business  men.  Maaj 
of  the  physical  sciences  are  related,  and  it  is  impossible  to  undentand 
some  without  a  knowledge  of  others  ;  but  the  information  that  in  one 
department  of  life  is  precious  as  gold,  is,  in  another,  of  little  more  value 
than  dust.  In  the  great  household  of  human  kind  there  are  divenitifis 
of  claims — separate  and  opposite  interests  j  and  some  persons  are  so 
intent  upon  their  own  afiairs  as  to  have  neither  time  nor  indinatioa 
to  give  a  passing  thought  to  matters  that  are  of  great  importance  to 
others.  Astronomical  calculations  serve  his  purpose  whose  meditative 
pathway  is  amongst  suns  and  stars ;  but  telescopic  information  does  not 
serve  commercial  interests.  A  mechanician  must  be  acquainted  with 
mechanical  laws,  and  he  must  know  how  to  apply  them ;  but  ihe  h^ 
he  has  on  these  physical  subjects  would  not  help  a  litenuy  student  to 
solve  moral  problems. 

But  the  knowledge  of  ''  Jesus  Christy  and  Him  crucified,"  is  an  avail- 
able treasure  for  all  the  wants  and  purposes  of  spiritual  life;  and  it  is  of 
incalculable  service  in  the  eveiy-day  work  of  secular  life.  It  is  both  a 
quickening  and  a  sustaining  power — a  balancing  and  a  shielding  power 
— in  the  Christian  race  and  in  the  Christian  warfare.  He  whose  know- 
ledge of  Christ  is  the  most  scriptural  is  the  best  prepared— other  things 
being  equal — not  only  for  the  duties  of  hia  religious  <^ll»»^ga^  strictly  bo 
designated,  but  also  for  the  duties  of  his  temporal  callings*    Some^  ^  who 
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profess,  and  call  themselves  Christians/'  act  so  inconsistently,  that  they 
can  know  but  little,  if  anything,  of  the  Saviour  whose  name  they  bear. 
The  spirit  of  others  is  so  heavenly,  and  their  conversation  is  so  accor- 
dant with  the  Gospel,  that  the  knowledge  of  Christ  seems  to  be  an 
mstmct  within  them,  and  a  law  to  them.  The  knowledge  of  Christ  is 
the  knowledge  of  salvation,  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  Him,  as  a 
Father,  Friend,  and  Portion.  The  knowledge  of  Christ  enlarges  our 
mental  capabilities,  refines  our  moral  tastes,  captivates  and  centralizes 
our  affisctions,  gives  stability  to  our  religious  principles  and  habits,  and  is 
a  key  to  some  of  the  richest  treasures  of  God's  mercy  and  love.  Christ 
being  infinite  in  grace  and  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  natural  and 
mediatorial  resources,  there  are,  and  there  always  will  be,  in  Him  un- 
ducovered  beauties,  riches  unsearchable,  unfathomed  depths  of  mercy 
sad  truth. 

Here,  then,  is  scope  for  the  outgoings  of  faith  and  love — ^for  the  most 
elastic  outreachings  of  the  soul  alter  clearer  light,  loftier  restings,  purer 
enjoyments;  and  he  that  thus  comes  into  closer,  and  yet  closer  communion 
with  Christ,  cannot  but  imbibe  His  Spirit,  i-eflect  His  image,  and  tread  in 
His  steps.  Living  with  Him  and  upon  Him,  he  is  constrained  by  His 
lore  to  honour  and  glorify  HinL  He  does  not  interpret  His  promises  by 
daric  providences,  nor  attempt  to  measure  the  ocean  depth  of  His  &vour 
by  the  stream  of  earthly  good  that  flows  at  his  side.  He  does  not 
doubt  His  care  or  His  friendship  because  his  own  bodily  health  may  be 
deranged,  or  because,  from  purely  physical  causes,  he  may  be  mentally 
deprened.  Knowing  much  of  Christ,  he  knows  well  that  the  rock  is  a 
defiant  power  to  ocean  waves,  and  that  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  all 
inward  and  outward  disturbances,  that  rock  is  Christ 

A  sculptor  once  took  a  pupil  to  a  statue  upon  which  much  artistio 
skill  had  been  bestowed,  and  said  to  him,  '*  Look^  do  you  see  symmetry, 
and  expression,  and  beauty  there  1  Do  you  see  accuracy  of  outline^ 
delicacy  of  detail,  harmony  of  design,  and  perfection  of  execution  f  Do 
70a  Bee  all  this)  if  not,  look  till  you  do,  for  it  ia  there.-'  And  the 
writ»  would  take  the  reader  of  these  lines  to  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of 
maDkind — He  of  whom  Moses  and  the  Prophets  did  write — ^whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  for  sin  through  faith  in  His  blood — 
uid  he  would  say,  Look,  do  you  see  beauty  in  Jesus  1  if  not^  look 
agun;  for  "He  is  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  and  the  alto- 
gether lovely."  Do  you  see  beauty  in  Jesus )  If,  through  partial  or 
entire  ignorance.  He  is  to  you  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  having 
neither  form  nor  comeliness,  look  again,  for  *'  He  is  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men ;  grace  is  poured  into  His  lips ;  therefore  God  hath 
hleaaed  Him  for  ever."  In  the  eye  of  the  unworthy,  sovereign  grace  is 
^ty;  to  the  perplexed,  wisdom  is  beauty;  to  the  weak,  power  is 
beauty;  to  the  lostj  salvation  is  beauty;  to  the  sanctified,  holiness  is 
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beauty.    Do  you  see  in  Jesus  this  beauty  ]    If  not^  look  till  you  do. 

Make  Jesus,  yes,  make  Jesus  your  study,  '^  vbo,  though  He  was  lidi, 

for  your  sake  became  poor,  that  ye,  through  His  poverty,  might  be  rich." 

*'  Behold  the  X^mb  of  Qod,   that  ti^keth  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'' 

There  is  more  of  scriptural  truth  than  of  sentimental  piety  in  the  poet's 

wo^-ds — 

**  His  worth,  if  all  the  uations  knew, 
Sure  the  whole  earth  would  love  Him  too." 

Those  who  reject  Christ  through  the  enmity  of  a  carnal  mind,  or  torn 
away  from  Him,  saying  in  their  hearts,  '^  There  is  no  beaniy,  that  va 
should  desire  Him,''  do  not  know  Him.  If  they  knew  Him  as  "die 
Branch  of  the  liord,  beautiful  and  glorious,"  they  would  delist  in  !Q1id, 
confide  in  Him,  desire  close  communion  with  Him,  and  pray  £»  an 
ever-increasing  consciousness  of  the  import  and  preciousness  of  His  own 
promise  i  "  Howbeit,  when  He  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  He  wiU 
guide  you  into  all  truth.  ...  He  shall  glorify  me^  for  He  shall  take  of 
mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you." 

Again,  then,  we  say  to  those  who  have  no  peroeption  of  "  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Ohrist  Jesus  our  Lord/'  uid  to  thoee,  toes 
who  desire  '^  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  their 
life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  His  temjde," 
make  Christ  your  study.  Look  not  so  much  to  Christians,  or  to  Chris* 
tian  Churches,  as  to  Christ — Christ  Himself — 'Hhe  root  and  ofbpring  ci 
David,  the  bright  and  morning  star."  An  eagle  eye  can  detect  a  blemish 
in  any  believer.  A  perfect  Christian  community  on  earth  is  not  to  be 
found;  and  certainly  you  will  not  discover  all  the  wisdom  o£  Qod  in  aay 
one  of  the  several  brotherhoods  into  which  the  j;reat  body  of  the  &ithful 
is  divided.  Look,  then,  directly  and  constantly  to  Jesus.  Communion 
with  Him  will,  as  a  believing  and  a  loving  exercise,  take  you  into  His 
banqueting  house/'  where,  ^4n  the  secret  of  His  presence,"  He  wiQ 
speak  to  you,  and  smile  upon  you,  and  enrich  you,  and  sanctify  you , 
and  you  will- then  come  forth,  not  only  with  a  vivid  and  calm  ezperieoce 
of  His  salvation,  but  with  impressions  of  His  majesty  ai^d  glory  too 
intelligeat  to  be  obscured,  and  too  deep  to  be  effaoed. 

A  Welsh  clergyman,  the  late  Rev.  William  Howels,  minister  of  Long 
Acre  Episcopal  Chapel,  once  said  in  his  pulpit  that  a  simple-hearted, 
earnest  Christian  girl  in  his  country  had  preached  Christ  to  Kim,  as  he 
feared  be  had  never  preached  Him  to  his  congregation.  For,  to  his 
question,  ^^My  dear  child,  do  you  love  Christ?"  she  replied,  "Lotb 
Christ,  sir,  yes ;  my  soul  cleaves  to  Him,  as  the  limpit  to  the  rock." 

"  May  we  all  enjoy  (hie  feeling ; 
In  all  need  to  Jesus  go ; 
Prove  His  wounds  each  day  more  ha^ingi 
And  Hinuell  mora  fnUy  know." 
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TmBB  are  ceFtain  objects  vhioh  are  save  to  arrest  the  atfcentien  and 
engage  the  pen  of  the  txavelier.  The  first  glimpse  of  oriental  life  at 
Cairo,  the  view  of  Constantinople  from  the  Bosphofas,  the  Mosque  (^ 
Omar  at  Jerusalem,  the  solitndes  and  peaks  of  Sinai,  the  oities  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  with  their  piotorea,  statnes  and  ohuvohes;  all  these  and 
similar  sights  are  frequently  and  often  imprenivelj  deseribed. 

Theie  are,  however,  many  things  which,  though  wonting  in  certain 
pointB  of  attittotion,  are  of  constant  importaace,  and  descFve  attentiTe 
consideration.  The  houses  of  the  people--*«nd  etpeeiaily  ef  the  poor  ] 
agricultural  and  garden  produce ;  the  wild  flowov  of  tiie  region ;  the 
fiah  of  the  coasts  ;  the  books  in  the  shops  j  the  costume  of  the  people  j 
offer  materials  for  careful  attention,  and  reward  patient  inquiry. 

We  propose  to  notice  one  of  those  subjects  which  may  be  considered 
as  having  probably  secured  only  a  passing  glance  from  travellers  in  the 
Easlh  Oonsdous  that  in  a  journey  from  England  to  Cairo,  and  Sinai, 
thtOQgh  Paleetine  and  Northern  Bjria,  many  things  must  have  escaped 
ovr  attention,  we  may  desoribe  a  few  ikcts  about  **  Children  in  the  ESast," 
which  may  be  interesting  to  our  readem. 

Leaving  behind  us  the  rosy,  eneigetio  children  of  England}  and  the 
vivacious  ones  of  France,  we  reach  Alexandria,  which  for  population  is 
a  '*  mixed  multitude "  indeed  It  is  at  Cairo  that  the  varieties  of 
childrm  strike  the  stranger  with  surprise.  Here  are  some  whose  com^ 
plezion  shows  tints  of  deep  purple  black ;  others  are  of  Arab  birth;  and 
some  have  traces  of  Turldah  descent  It  was  a  forttmate  time  fbr  us  to 
see  the  juvenile  population  of  Cairo,  as  it  was  the  feast  of  Barram,  which 
the  vast  number  of  Mohammedans  celebrate  with  unusual  animation 
and  qtlsndour.  Every  &mily  is  dressed  in  the  showy  attire  which 
Easterns  so  much  love,  and  the  little  feasts  at  the  graves  of  departed 
Uendfl,  and  the  carrying  of  palm-branches,  combine  to  form  a  bright  and 
glowing  pioturcL  The  children  are  full  of  life  and  firolic,  and  their  dresses 
^  of  those  vivid  colours  which  make  the  European  wonder  at  the  diver* 
sities  of  national  taste.  The  boys  are  gay  enough;  but  the  girls  are  often 
clothed  in  bright  canary  colour,  which  the  pure  and  abundant  light  of 
Egypt  exhibits  in  its  fullest  intensity.  There  is  ono^  drawback  to  thii 
pleasure  of  looking  at  the  children  of  Cairo,  which  is  the  distressing 
prevalence  of  ophthalmia.  This  affection  of  the  eyes  often  gives  them  an 
oppreaaed  and  afflicted  look ;  for  in  many  senses  ''the  light  of  the  body 
u  the  eye,"  and  frequently  the  line  of  the  eyelids  is  clogged  with  dtseasei^ 
^d  infested  with  flies,  which  annoy  the  sufferer,  and,  it  is  said,  exten-^ 
siveljr  proiHgate  the  disease.^  The  largest  part  of  th»  ghildrsn  in  this 
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city  is  being  brought  up  in  the  creed  of  the  **  False  Prophet^"  and  will 
most  likely,  in  a  few  yearsi  become  aa  devout  and  fanatical  aa  their 
fiithers.  Miaa  Whately  has  gallantly  toiled  to  reclaim  and  educate  some 
of  the  girls ;  but  the  usages  of  Eastern  life  sadly  thwart  her  noble 
endeavours.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lansing  haa  worked  in  the  field  of  ednoa- 
tion,  and  with  some  success.  Our  Dragoman  told  us,  wben  ftUnding  U> 
the  labours  of  this  esteemed  American  missionaiyy  that  **  Mr.  T^maing  do 
a  great  deal  of  business,"  which  probably  means  that  hia  aelf-denyiog 
exertions  have  been  crowned  with  considerable  ftuit 

Leaving  Cairo  for  Suez,  and  thence  for  the  sacred  range  of  Sinai,  we 
catch  no  more  glimpses  of  children  till  we  reach  ihe  Wadj  Magarah, 
where  an  English  major  waa  superintending  the  search  for  tuiquoiaeB 
in  the  quarries  which  three  thousand  years  ago  were  worked  by  Egyptian 
slaves,  as  the  sculptures  around  sufficiently  prove.  In  the  Bohinaon 
Crusoe-like  hut  which  housed  himself  and  some  of  his  attendants^  thia 
Englishman  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  desert.  Here  we  saw  alitUe  Arab 
girl,  who  waa  playing  wilh  a  kid,  fiury-like  and  frolicsome  aa  herself  and 
the  doves  or  pigeons  with  their  izidesoent  necks  and  £ur  ccdonn,  flew 
round  her  as  if  attracted  by  the  loveliness  of  her  presence.  Her  eyes 
were  liquid  and  dear,  her  form  waa  graceful,  and  her  movementa  had 
that  ease  and  flow  which  few  beside  children  can  display.  To  look  at 
her  and  think  how  soon  that  beauty  must  fade^  and  how  quickly  that 
serene  and  cheerful  form  must  yield  to  hard  work,  solitude,  and,  perhaps^ 
unkindness,  gave  an  air  of  seriousness  to  the  interest  with  which  we 
regarded  her. 

The  next  station  where  we  encamped  was  the  Wady  Feiran»  which 
has  Mount  Serbal  in  fidl  view,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bqihidim  of 
Scripture.  This  valley  owes  its  fertility  to  the  constant  flow  of  a  firing ; 
and  here,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  travellers  assemble  from  variona  routei, 
when  the  tents  are  pitched,  which  are  ornamented  with  the  national  flags 
of  the  respective  parties.  An  air  of  gaiety  reigns  through  the  encan^ 
ment,  and  Arab  music,  intercourse  with  other  tourists,  and  inqoiiies 
about  our  way&ring  experiences,  make  the  evening  agreeable  in  this 
pleasant  oasis.  The  childi'onof  this  place  are  dirty  and  sordid;  and 
many  of  them  are  as  naked  as  those  of  any  barbarous  region  in  Africa. 
The  dwellings  of  the  people  are  murky  huts ;  and  life  in  them  must  be 
little  removed  from  the  dreariness  of  the  lair  of ''  the  beasts  that  pensh" 
The  palms  of  the  valley  are  numerous  and  magnificent^  and  their  lofty 
crowns  rise  over  the  hard-worked  mother  and  her  wretched  children,  as 
if  to  supply  a  painful  contrast  between  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the 
works  of  Qod  and  the  lamentable  degradation  of  those  whom  he  oiigi- 
nidly  mad6  in  His  own  image. 

At  Sinai  there  are  no  children  to  diversify  the  scene  and  vary  the 
tone  of  human  speech ;  but  at  Nukl,  a  station  of  about  fifteen  hxmtm, 
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and  some  wells  of  water  which  provide  the  supply  for  the  vast  caravan 
of  seventy  thousand  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  a  few  Arab  boys  and  girls  are  to 
be  foand.  Our  nighfs  rest  was  disturbed  by  the  wearisome  monotony 
of  an  Arab  drum  or  tabor,  which  was  beaten  to  enhance  the  festivity 
connected  with  the  circumcision  of  a  young  Mohammedan,  who  then 
took  upon  him  the  profession  of  Islamism. 

Children  appear  around  the  houses  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  fiiir 
regions  of  ancient  Philistia.  The  towns  appear,  from  a  distance,  like  a 
number  of  gigantic  gregarious  fungi,  with  a  large  dome-shaped  white  one^ 
which  is  the  mosque,  rising  above  the  rest.  The  homes  of  the  people 
appear  less  sordid,  and  life  seems  brighter  here  than  elsewhere.  There 
were  numerous  birds,  among  which  were  hoopoes,  with  fine  crests,  gold* 
finches,  which  flashed  in  the  sunshine,  and  doves  of  soft  flight  and  tender 
note.  The  wild  flowers  grew  with  a  splendour  and  profusion  quite 
saipridng;  gay  insects  fluttered,  tfkid  golden  locusts,  with  their  big,  sly  eyes 
and  knowing  look,  leaped  and  settled  again.  The  pomegranate  gleamed 
with  its  shining  foliage ;  the  vine  wandered  in  soft  luxuriance ;  and  the 
olive  tree  stood  in  its  own  solemn,  hoary  beauty.  Amid  such  scenes  as 
these,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  natural  vivacity  of  children,  which  it 
requires  an  enormous  amount  of  sorrow,  hardship,  and  cruelty  to  suppress, 
hndded  and  blossomed  with  a  welcome  profusion.  The  city  of  AakeloUf 
which  once  sat  like  a  towei-ed  queen  on  the  lofby  shore  of  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean, though  now  the  sceptre  has  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  the 
crown  has  been  torn  from  her  brow,  has  gardens  in  which  ^the  goodness 
of  God  still  rewards  the  labourers  with  varied  and  ample  produce,  and 
in  and  near  which  the  children  often  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  the  scene 
around  them.  One  can  scarcely  help  fearing  that  the  minds  of  these 
jonng  creatures  are  neglected,  or  that  they  will  only  learn  a  few  of  the 
iDAxims  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  unconsciously  imbibe  much 
of  that  fiuiatidsm,  which  is  founded  upon  the  delusion  that  they  are  the 
o&ly  true  believers,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  idolaters  and 
andean* 

Aa  we  ftJl  into  the  road  from  Bamleh  to  Jerusalem,  we  pass  along  the 
difficult  path  which  leads  to  the  Holy  City.  Among  the  pilgrims  who 
^^xcun  along  the  road  are  swarthy  Copts  from  Egypt — natives  from 
^ny  parts  of  the  Bussian  empire,  in  all  variety  of  costume— and  people 
&om  almost  all  Christian  nations,  who  go  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
^ter,  and  to  gain  the  advantage  and  distinction,  as  they  deem  ii^  of  a 
plunge  in  the  Jordan.  Among  these  groups  are  to  be  seen  many  which 
<^t  the  thoughts  to  that  **  Holy  Family ''  which  in  ancient  days  went 
^m  Kazareth  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  ''Feast  of  the  Passover •" 
"^eir  method  of  travelling  was  doubtless  the  same  eighteen  hundred 
yeata  ago  as  that  which  now  prevails  in  Palestine.  The  mother  and  dear 
little  son  are  often  seen  riding  on  an  ass^  and  the  father  walks  by  the 
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side,  and  exdiAnges  many  sweet  worda  and  pleasant  looks  with 
companions  in  travel. 

The  children  in  Jerosalem  are  found  in  quarters  allotted  to  the 
respective  religion  of  their  parents.  In  the  Jewish  quarter  are  to  be  seen 
many  whose  open  countenance  and  fair  complexioi;  disturb  the  popular 
impression  about  the  physiognomy  of  the  people  of  laiaeL  The 
Mohammedan  children  are  to  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  on 
Friday,  which  is  their  Sabbath.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  the 
mothers,  with  their  nurses  and  gaily-dressed,  happy  little  ones,  nt  in 
groups  outside  St.  Stephen's  Qate,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  Many  such  circles  are  seen  in  the  courts  of  the 
mosque  of  Omar ;  and  the  spectator  who  looks  from  a  distance  upon  the 
cheerful  scene  beholds  them  like  beds  of  pleasant  flowers  and  groups  of 
lilies  scattered  over  the  luxuriant  sward  of  the  ancient  temple  courts 

The  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  Mount  ZioD 
have  been  applied  to  reclaim  and  educate  many  of  the  poor  and 
neglected  children  of  Jerusalem.  One  morning  we  visited  their  aehool, 
which  was  conducted  by  the  'Bev.  Mr.  Bailey  j  and  it  was  with  extra* 
ordinary  emotion  we  heard  these  waifs  and  strays,  whom  Christian  bene- 
ficence had  gathered  under  its  wing,  join  their  voices  in  the  pleusni 

song — 

*^  I  want  to  be  like  Jesiis." 

Some  girls,  the  daughters  of  Spanish  Jews,  were  being  taught  to  read 
and  sew ;  and  their  lithe,  active  forms,  their  lustrous  eyes  and  quick, 
eager  looks,  showed  that  their  past  history  had  left  its  traces  upon  the 
features  of  that  branch  of  the  race  of  Israel.  Their  rabbis  forbid  ths 
reading  of  the  New  Testament  to  them ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
silent  influence  of  Christian  love  may  imconsciously  touch  their  hearty 
and  prepare  them  to  receive  and  profess  the  gospel  of  Gk>d. 

The  children  of  Bethlehem  hold  a  high  and  deserved  pre-eminenoe 
over  all  others  in  the  East.  When  we  first  saw  them,  with  their  bright 
eyes,  their  oval  faces,  their  fair  complexion  and  graceful  activity,  their 
ready  speech  and  pictorial  dress  of  red  and  blue,  we  were  led  into 
a  series  of  conjectures  about  the  causes  which  produced  this  fair  eflfoet 
Bethlehem  is  a  Christian  city,  and  all  around  are  olive-trees  and  wheat- 
fields,  above  which  it  stands  in  serene  and  attractive  beauty.  There  ii 
considerable  industry,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  manufacture  of  olive- 
wood  beads,  rosaries,  and  carved  shells  for  the  pilgrims  who  Tint  the 
birth-place  of  our  Lord. 

Before  we  return  to  Jerusalem  we  visit  the  scene  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Plain  of  Jericho,  .which  afford  but  few  opportunities  for  noting  the 
condition  of  children.  There  are  some  at  Jerioho,  which  was  once  the 
city  of  palm-trees,  and  around  which  the  waters  of  the  fountain  EUshs, 
miraculously  sweetened,  nourish  an  almost  tropical  luxuriance  of  Tiigeta^ 
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tiou.  The  houses  are  mean  and  poor,  and  the  people  have  a  bad  name, 
which  their  sinister  look  appears  to  jiistiiy.  The  children  are  fierce, 
mgged,  and  dirty,  and  seem  as  unconscious  of  the  Qospel  as  if  the 
Eedeemer  had  never  laboured  in  the  region,  or  the  Christian  faith  bad 
shared  the  fate  of  an  exploded  delusion. 

The  Bext  group  of  children  which  deserves  attention  is  that  which  we 
iDeet  in  the  lovely  city  of  Kablous — ^the  site,  probably,  of  ancient 
ShecheoL  Here  are  Arab  children  rigidly  trained  to  Mohammedanism; 
and  here  are  some  few  boys  and  girls  of  that  ancient  declining  race  of 
the  Samaritans  who  represent  one  of  the  oldest  comunities  in  the  world. 
There  ia  in  this  place  a  class  of  children  which  the  traveller  must  regard 
with  unfeigned  commiseration  ;  these  are  the  children  of  lepers.  These 
unhappy  people  form  a  class  by  themselves,  intermarry,  and  transi^it  the 
dire  disease  to  their  oflspring.  The  skin  of  these  poor  children,  instead 
of  beiqg  bright  and  clear  is  clouded  and  livid — their  voice  is  husky 
and  wheezing,  and  wants  the  clear,  melodious  ring  which  makes  the 
tones  of  children  so  sweet.  The  mutilated  condition  of  many  of  the 
par«:ita  seem  to  foreshow  the  calamities  and  losses  they  are  doomed  to 
experience  in  after  life.  The  sight  of  these  unhappy  people  recalls  the 
tender  compassion  and  almighty  power  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  when  by  a 
word  he  removed  so  loathsome  a  disease,  and  turned  a  poor,  languishing, 
infected  body  into  a  tabernacle  of  health  and  power,  and  led  back  the 
outcast  from  Zion  to  the  holy  feasts,  sacred  songs,  and  impressive  worship 
of  the  Lord. 

We  reach  Nazareth,  which  sits,  as  an  old  traveller  describes  it,  ^*  like  a 
rose  amid  the  surrounding  hills.''  It  is  a  Christian  city,  and  the  childi*en 
seem  fair,  happy,  and  active.  Here  was  passed  the  childhood  of  One, 
whose  name  gives  an  air  of  beauty  and  sacredness  to  the  town.  It  was 
Good  Friday  when  we  encamped  here,  and  many  children  were  engaged 
in  the  service  in  the  Greek  Church,  which  was  crowded  with  worshippers. 
Numerous  lighted  candles  made  the  place  hot  and  glowing,  which  re- 
sounded with  the^lo\id  and  stormy  celebration  of  the  service  so  common 
in  the  East^  and  so  contrary  to  the  restraint  and  decorum  of  western 
worship. 

From  Nazareth  we  travelled  to  Tiberias,  which  stands  on  the  borders 
of  the  lovely  lake  which  was  so  often  traversed  by  Christ  and  ^is 
disciples.  Here  the  Jews  dwell  in  large  numbers,  and  cleave  with 
singular  firmness  to  the  faith  and  traditions  of  their  forefathei*s.  The 
children  are  taught  to  believe  in  the  exclusive  claims  of  Judaism,  and 
the  sole,  unchangeable  authority  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  Ib  veiled 
is  a  cloud  of  l^abbinical  traditions,  fanciful  interpretations,  and  puerile 
fables.  Several  of  the  young  ones  of  Tiberias  were  on  the  shores  of  the 
hike,  and  many  of  the  girls  in  bright  scarlet  dresses,  passing  by  the  few 
palm  trees  of  the  pkce  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  to  fill  their 
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pitchers,  carried  no  gracefnllj  on  the  head,  formed  a  picture  of  extn> 
oidixuuy  beauty.  The  walla  of  the  city  have  been  rent  and  distaibed 
by  an  earthquake,  and  no  repairs  have  been  effected  since,  as  repairing 
is  not  undertaken  hy  the  government^  and  public  spirit  is  unknown  in 
the  East 

Damascus  has  a  vast  population,  and  stands  in  a  region  of  maUJileeB 
fertility  and  beauty.  Its  lofly  minarets,  its  magnificent  moaqfues  wludi 
once  resounded  with  Ohristian  hymns,  its  numerous  sects,  its  ezteanTe 
and  attractive  bazaars,  its  diversified  costumes,  and  its  eventfiil  histoiy, 
combine  to  make  it  an  object  of  special  interest  to  the  traveller. 
Occasionally  we  come  upon  a  school  in  the  very  heart  of  the  bazaars; 
and  amidst  the  loud  contention  between  buyer  and  seller,  which  ofteo 
accompanies  the  sale  of  the  smallest  article,  we  hear  the  voice  of 
children  learning  their  lessons.  They  are  seated  cross-legged  on  ^e 
ground ;  the  venerable  teacher,  with  spectacles  and  snowy  heard,  and 
massive  turban,  presides  with  undisturbed  composure  over  the  maaa^ 
scholars  we  ever  saw.  Lessons  are  all  learned  alond,  in  a  kind  of 
monotonous  repetition ;  and  whether  the  rivalry  is  avowed  or  onoon- 
scious,  some  appear  to  overwhelm  the  rest  by  exceeding  vigour  of  longs 
and  throat  Noise,  however,  is  cheap  and  abundant  in  the  East;  jeiit 
must  be  owned — for  we  saw  it  at  Qaza  as  well  as  Damascus — that  tbe 
children  seem  happier  in  these  Eastern  schools  than  they  do  in  oar  own 
country,  where  speaking  and  noise  are  so  severely  prohibited,  and  occa- 
sionally  sharply  punished. 

The  traveller  usually  starts  fix)m  Damascus  for  Baalbee;  and  along 
the  hilly  region  which  leads  to  the  latter  place  are  small  shepherd- 
boys,  who  go  out  in  the  morning  with  their  sheep  and  goats,  and  remain 
with  them  in  the  breeze  and  sun  all  day  long.  Their  life  appean 
rather  wretched,  and  is  certainly  very  lonely.  They  are  the  children  of 
parents  .who  are  Metawilehs,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans^  and  hare  vfi 
mosques,  no  priests,  and  no  religion  except  the  name.  The  influences  of 
caste  survive  among  them  so  strongly,  that  if  a  wife  drink  ont  of  i 
vessel  which  is  ordinarily  used  by  the  husband  it  is  considered  pollnted, 
and  instantly  broken.  Yet  among  these  children  some  traces  of  native 
politeness  are  found ;  and  a  little  boy  who  brought  a  spray  of  applo- 
blossom  as  a  present  from  a  neighbouring  orchard,  upon  reoeivinga 
small  coin,  kissed  the  hand  of  the  traveller  in  the  most  graceful  manner 

Beyrout  fximishes  a  large  variety  of  children,  upon  whom  vacions 
bodies  of  Christians  bestow  their  kind  and  efficient  attentiona  At  the 
itpacious  Orphan-house,  which  is  conducted  by  pious  women  frtm 
Germany,  the  friendless  and  forlorn  are  brought  under  the  tender  care 
and  spiritual  traimng  of  these  excellent  deaconesses.  The  building  rB 
admirably  situated,  and  faces  the  Mediterranean ;  the  apartments  ax« 
spaoioua  and  aiiy,  and  divine  service  is  conducted  in  German  eterf 
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Sunday.  When  we  look  at  this  Orphan-house,  with  its  band  of  gracious 
women,  and  consider  the  wisdom  and  kindness  which  mark  their  treat- 
ment of  the  children,  and  then  contrast  the  possible  condition  of  these 
hapless  young  ones,  who  might  otherwise  live  in  dark  dens  of  cruelty, 
oppression,  and  vice,  and  begin  life  with  those  impressions  of  hardship 
which  no  subsequent  prosperiiy  can  entirely  effiMse,  it  is  impossible  to 
over-rate  the  value  of  the  institution  for  the  benefits  which  it  confers, 
or  for  the  £ur  and  attractive  form  in  which  it  places  the  religion  of  the 
cross  before  the  minds  of  the  followers  of  the  crescent. 
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It  is  perfectly  natural  that  we  should  give  thsnks  over  the  bread  which 
represents  to  us  the  bread  of  eternal  life,  and  over  the  cup  which  repre* 
aents  to  us  the  blood  which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  our  sins ;  but 
thai  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  "  gave  thanks "  over  the  material 
Bfrnbols  which  represented  to  Him  His  Passion  and  Death,  is  one  of  the 
moit  wonderful  and  pathetic  facts  in  His  history. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  devout  men  of  every  successive 
generation  had  blessed  God  for  His  goodness,  and  sometimes  their 
gntitade  had  kindled  into  fervent  exultation  and  rapture.  Angels 
and  archangels  had  surrounded  His  throne  day  and  night,  through  all 
the  ages,  with  songs,  and  chants,  and  shouts  of  praise ;  but  never,  either 
from  angels  or  men,  had  God  received  such  thanksgivings  as  those  which 
came  from  the  heart  of  Christ  when  He  instituted  this  service.  They 
were  the  expression  of  an  infinite  devotion  to  the  Father's  will  and 
glorj,  and  of  an  infinite  love  for  the  human  race.  He  knew  of  all  the 
mfferings  which  were  to  come  upon  Him  within  a  few  brief  hours — the 
luult  which  were  to  pierce  His  hands  and  feet^  the  burning  thirst,  the 
intolerable  strain  and  pressure  of  anguish,  worse  than  all  physical 
toriare,  under  which  His  heart  was  to  be  broken  on  the  cross ;  but  yet 
He  ''gave  thanks"  over  the  bread  before  He  said,  ''This  is  my  body 
which  is  given  for  you,"  and  over  the  cup  before  He  said,  "  This  cup  is 
the  New  Testament  in  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  you." 

He  "  gave  thanka^'  beoause  He  had  a  profound  joy  in  the  greatness  of 
the  aervioe  He  was  about  to  render  to  the  Eternal  Father.  It  had 
^ways  been  His  "meat  and  His  drink,  to  do  the  will  of  God  j"  from 
His  very  childhood  He  had  been  filled  with  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  now  that  the  work  He  had  come  to  do  was  about  to  assume  its  most 
awful  and  sublime  form,  the  intensity  and  energy  of  His  devotion  to  the 
Father  subdued  His  natural  shrinking  from  agony  and  death.  By 
adoring  the  shame  and  suffering  of  the  Cross,  He  was  about  to  render 
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to  the  Father,  with  whom  He  had  dwelt  from  efcemitj  in  perfect  lora 
aud  perfect  blias,  a  service  infiaifcelj  transcending  in  moral  slgniicafiee 
all  the  obedience  of  all  holy  creatures ;  and  therefore  He  <*  gare  thanka."* 

Nor  was  this  alL  He  anticipated  "the  glory  that  shoidd  foUov." 
His  awful  sufferings  were  to  have  their  reward.  He  knew  that  tliOR 
true  and  faithful  Mends  of  Bis  who  surrounded  the  table  were  to  reeeiTe 
from  Him,  When  He  had  risen  from  the  dead,  a  strength  of  Bpiritoal  life 
that  would  make  them  altogether  new  men.  The  "  bread  from  heaTen** 
could  not  be  theirs  until  His  *'  body  was  broken  "  for  them  ;  but  is 
soon  as  they  received  it,  they  would  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  €rod  snd 
be  "  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.'^  Their  weakness  and  inooa* 
stanc^f"  would  pass  away  for  ever.  They  would  become  greater  and 
mightier  than  all  the  prophets  and  saints  among  their  fathers.  Thdr 
enemies,  impressed  and  awed  by  their  superhuman  courage  and  fiutk, 
would  aecount  for  these  great  qualities  by  saying  that  "they  had  been 
with  Jesus  ;*'  but  He  knew  that  the  true  explanation  was  to  be  fbaad 
in  the  mptery  which  the  bread  represented.  "  It  was  expedient  for 
them  that  He  should  *'go  away,"  and  be  visibly  among  them  no  hmga; 
for,  after  He  had  suffered  and  returned  to  God,  He  was  to  become  the 
very  life  of  their  soula  During  His  earthly  history,  they  had  been 
"  with"  Him;  but  henceforth  He  was  to  dwell  in  fA^nt— their  strength, 
their  peace,  and  their  joy. 

He  saw  that  they  would  have  a  long  line  of  ''  successors "  in  eveiy 
country,  and  to  the  very  end  of  the  world.  The  lifb  that  was  in  Wm 
would  reveal  itself  in  the  patience,  the  fidelity,  the  £eal|  the  saintUoflfls  of 
innumerable  souls.  Thh  "  bread  of  Heaven  "  would  sustain  the  apiHtual 
energy  of  good  men  in  all  Coming  generations.  Those  that  hungered 
and  thirsted  after  righteousness  were  henceforth  to  be  filled.  Thehi^er 
nature  of  man  was  at  last  to  receive  the  Divine  support  which  would 
make  it  capable  of  a  nobler  perfection  and  a  richer  blessedness  than  had 
ever  been  within  its  reach  before.  Do  you  wonder,  knowing  His  love 
of  holiness,  that  before  He  brake  the  bread  He  "gave  thankal" 

He  "  gave  thanks"  over  the  cup,  because  He  foresaw  the  deep  and 
infinite  delight  which  would  thrill  through  His  heart  while  He  listensd 
to  the  cry  of  innumerable  penitents  for  mercy,  and  blotted  out  ail  their 
sins.  He  foresaw  hoW  the  story  of  His  death  for  our  guilty  race  would 
inspire  terror-stricken  souls  with  trust  in  Qod.  What  was  to  come  to 
pass  in  the  spiritual  history  of  millions  of  mankind  was  known  to  Him. 
The  conscience,  tormented  with  the  i*emembrance  of  inexcusable  trans' 
gressions,  finds  no  rest  in  the  laigest  and  most  generous  proauses  of 
forgiveness  j  it  shrinks  in  dismay  from  the  presence  of  God ;  it  insists 
on  the  punishment  of  its  offences  as  the  soul's  inevitable  doom,  and 
reflises  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any  separation  between  the  guilty 
sOul  and  the  penalty  it  has  justly  incurred ;  but^  when  it  fitidA  that  the 
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penalty  haa  been  endured  by  the  Son  of  God,  the  preternatural  energy 
and  penistency  with  which  it  has  threatened  certain  destruction 
relaxes,  the  terror  passes  away,  and  there  is  calm  rest  in  the  Divine 
love.  Christ  knew  that  men  were  to  have  *' redemption  through  His 
blood,  even  the  remission  of  sins/'  and  that  the  revelation  of  Qod's 
mercy  in  Hia  death  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sin  of  the  world  would 
awaken  trust  in  Qod  in  agitated  hearts  which  the  largest  and  most 
fervent  promises  of  mercy  would  fidl  to  soothe  and  tranquillize.  Do 
you  wonder,  knowing  His  mercy  for  mankind,  and  His  earnest  desire 
that  we  should  all  receive  the  pardon  of  our  sins  and  find  rest  in  Gk)d, 
that  over  the  cup  He  "gave  thanks  1'' 

His  thanksgivings  were  for  the  *'  great  salvation*'  which  was  about  to 
be  accomplished  for  the  human  race,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the 
Divine  life  which  would  come  to  innumerable  saints  in  this  world,  and 
for  their  everlasting  glory ;  and  He  thanked  God  that  this  salvation  was 
to  be  the  result  of  the  shedding  of  His  blood  and  His  obedience  unto 
death. 

When  we  come  to  the  Lord's  Table,  we  too — all  of  us— should  give 

God  thanks ;  and  thanksgiving  is  the  special  attitude  of  spirit  proper  to 

the  service.     Wo  may,  indeed,  ask  God  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  for 

strength  to  keep  His  commandments,  and  for  the  vision  of  His  face, 

and  for  a  strong  and  vivid  hope  of  eternal  blessedness ;  but  thanksgiving 

is  our  chief  duty.     One  of  the  names  which  has  been  given  to  the  Lord's 

Supper  firom  the  earliest  times  indicates  that  the  instinct  of  the  Chui'ch 

haa  fixed  upon  thanksgiving  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  parts  of 

the  ceremony.     It  is  the  EuchoHsi^  or  the  service  in  which,  beyond  all 

others,  we  are  called  to  praise  and  to  bless  God.    That   the  giving 

of  thanks  rather  than  the  offering  of  prayer  should  chiefly  distinguish 

this  aervice  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  the  rite.     On  this  a  few 

words  of  explanation  are  nece&sary. 

Why  should  visible  ceremonies  have  a  place  in  the  Christian  Church  % 

I  have  given  a  partial  answer  to  this  question  before,  but  the  question 

ii  BO  important)  that  I  return  to  it.     There  are  very  many  persons  who 

&n  80  repelled  by  the  superstitions  which  in  the  course  of  centuries 

We  grown  around  both  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  they  have 

i^treated  into  a  theory  which  really  affords  no  justification  for  the 

^^ftcraments  at  all     If  Baptism  is  simply  a  profession  of  the  personal 

Uth  of  adults,  or  if  it  is  simply  a  dedication  of  children  to  God,  I  can 

^  no  adequate  reason  for  the  ceremony.     I  imagine  that  even  in 

^^m  Oountries — and  certainly  among  ourselves — Baptism,  whether 

by  immersion  or  sprinkling,  has  no  special  significance  as  the  expression 

of  a  man's  fiiith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 

He  could  express  his  fledth — if  that  is  all  that  Baptism  means— just  as 
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veil  without  the  oeremonj  as  with  it.  The  lifting  up  of  the  hand,  tiie 
taking  of  a  solemn  oath,  the  pnblio  recitation  of  the  great  articles  of  the 
Christian  Creed,  either  in  his  own  words  or  in  words  appointed  by  the 
Church,,  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  far  more  natural  way  of  profee- 
ing  a  man's  personal  acknowledgment  of  Christ's  chums  to  His  cbedieno^ 
and  trust.  If  in  infant  baptism  children  aise  simply  ^  dedicated  to  Qod  " 
whether  by  their  parentsor  the  Church,  the  dedication  might  be  just  is 
derout  and  impressiye  without  water  as  with  it  I  can  see  no  reason  in 
either  case  for  the  use  of  the  material  symbol,  nor  does  that  symbol  seem 
to  me  to  have  any  natural  significance  and  force.  Where  these  theories  <£ 
the  ordinance  exist,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  there  is  a  dispodtion  to 
treat  the  external  rite  as  an  unnecessary  incumbranoe  of  the  aervica, 

If,  too^  the  Lord's  Supper  is  simply  an  occasion  for  spiritual  meditsr 
tion  and  prayer,  I  cannot  find  any  adequate  reason  for  the  bread  and 
the  wine.  They  do  not^  I  think,  at  any  lUte  in  this  country,  and  with 
our  intellectual  habits,  make  our  conception  of  the  sufferings  of  Chziflt 
at  all  more  vivid  and  intense.  A  great  painting  of  the  crucifixion,  or  t 
mere  narrative  of  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  Death,  if  given  with 
any  depth  and  earnestness  of  feeliug,  would  affect  us  all  far  more  power- 
fully. The  quiet  reading  of  the  story  as  it  is  told  in  any  one  of  the  fbor 
evaDgelists,  would  call  up  the  sorrow,  and  shame,  and  desolation,  and 
anguish  by  which  our  sins  were  atoned  for,  &r  more  distinctly  than  the 
broken  broad  or  the  cup  of  wine.  It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surpriw 
to  me  that  those  who  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  impressiML 
that  it  is  just  like  any  other  public  service— only  that  they  are  to  be 
assisted  to  engage  in  meditation  and  prayer  by  visible  symbols  of  oar 
Lord's  Sacrifice,  instead  of  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  by  the  words  of 
a  minister — feel  no  special  interest  in  it.  They  are  more  deeply  moved 
at  other  times.  They  seem  almost  left  to  themselves  at  the  Lord'i 
Table,  while  at  other  services  they  have  the  stimulns  of  impaanosed 
preaching. 

We  shall  escape  from  what  I  cannot  but  feel  to  be  a  moat  injurious 
error  if  we  take  both  the  external  ordinances  together  and  remember 
how  different  they  are  from  everything  else  in  our  public  worship.  They 
seem,  at  first  sights  altogether  alien  from  the  spirituality  of  the  retigion 
of  Christy  and  yet  these  are  the  only  religious  observances  which  Christ 
distinctly  end  formally  instituted.  He  did  not  command  the  offering  of 
particular  prayers,  or  the  singing  of  particular  hymns.  He  left  all  the 
more  purely  spiritual  parts  of  worship  to  us :  we  may  arrange  them  as 
we  think  best.  |In  what  some  would  call  the  very  highest  acts  of 
devotion  we  are  free,  but  here  are  two  external  acts  which  He  anthoritt- 
tively  commanded. 

Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  there  is  a  very  deep  and  important 
reason  for  the  difference)    In  the  expression  of  his  own  tbong^ti^ 
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e(uotioD;9,  and  pnrposes,  every  Christian  man  is  trusted  to  his  own  good 
sense,  aod  to  the  instincts  of  his  nev  life,  and  to  the  guidance  of  the 
H0I7  Ghost  What  he  thinks  and  feels  and  intends,  he  may  express  in 
his  own  way.  His  loyalty  to  Qod's  authority,  his  gratitude  for  God's 
mercy,  his  £iith  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  his  penitence,  his 
wonder,  his  earnest  decree  to  keep  the  Divine  law,  all  his  praise,  all  hia 
trust,  all  his  rsverence,  he  nuiy  utter  in  the  words  and  tones  wjiioh  seem 
to  him  most  natural  and  true. 

Bat  suppose  that  Qod  wants  ta  reveal,  in  age  after  age,  and  in  every 
country.  His  own  thoughts,  His  claims  on  human  service,  the  relation- 
ship which  He  recognises  as  existing  between  Himself  and  mankind,  is 
it  not  fitting  that,  in  addition  to  the  explanations  of  all  these  which 
we  uninspired  men  can  give,  and  in  addition  even  to  such  explanations 
as  were  given  in  a  remote  country  and  in  remote  centuiies  by  inspired 
Apostles  and  Prophets,  and  by  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
there  should  be  some  settled  and  definite  expression  of  them  ?  And  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  external 
ordinances,  and  all  the  common  acts  of  divine  service  :  in  prayer  and 
in  praise  we  speak  to  God ;  in  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  Qod 
speaks  to  us.  What  He  says  to  us  in  Baptism  appears  from  the 
words  of  Chriflt  immediately  before  He  ascended  into  Heaven;  the 
rite  is  based  on  the  authority  of  Christ  over  all  mankind,  and  in  it 
Christ  visibly  claims  every  man,  woman,  or  child  that  is  baptised  as 
His  subject  If  a  man  voluntarily  submits  to  the  daim,  then,  of  course, 
bis  submission  to  baptism  is  a  personal  acknowledgment  of  Christ's 
authority ;  but  this  is  only  an  accident ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
essence  of  the  rite.  The  administration  of  Baptism  is  one  thing,  sub- 
nuasion  to  it  is  another  thing  altogether.  No  man  ever  baptises  himself, 
bat  if  it  were  simply  a  profession  of  his  personal  fidth,  this  would  be  the 
most  natural  thing  for  him  to  do.  Instinctively,  however,  it  is  felt  that 
this  would  be  a  violation  of  the  idea  of  the  ordinance ;  and  the  justification 
of  this  instinct  lies  in  the  fisMst  that  Baptism  does  not  stand  for  a  man's 
own  act ;  it  is  administered  in  God's  name,  and  is  the  visible  assertion 
on  God's  part  that  men  belong  to  a  new  world,  are  members  of  a  race  for 
which  Cloist  has  died,  and  that  now  we  are  called  upon  to  live  to  Him. 

And  so  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  service  originating  in  ourselves  and 
expressing  as  its  fundamental  idea  our  own  faith  or  love  towards  Ood ;  it 
originates  with  God.  It  is  not  (mr  table  to  which  we  come,  but  Christ's 
table.  It  is  not  we  who  offer  a  sacrifice,  whether  eucharistio  or  expiatory  ; 
but  He,  having  offered  Himself  once  for  all,  invites  us  to  a  festival 
founded  upon  His  atonement.  The  Supper  is  a  perpetual  testimony  from 
^  Himself,  not  the  expression  of  our  own  religious  thought  and  life. 
ThroQgh  the  blood  of  Christ  all  sins  are  remitted  to  all  who  trust  in 
^^^biist;  this  is  what  God  tells  us  when  He  places  in  our  hand  the  cup 
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vhich  celebrates  the  new  coyenant.  The  ^^  bread  of  life  "  which  wmA 
down  from  Heaven,  anstainB  our  spiritoal  strength ;  this  is  what  Qoi 
telli  UB  when  we  receive  the  broken  hread« 

It  was  not  the  disoiplea  who  inititnted  the  aemoe  in  honour  of  their 
Master,  and  to  show  their  devotion  to  Him  :  it  waa  tha  Maaler  Hiwaelf 
who  took  the  bread  aDd  told  them  to  eat  it^  and  the  cup  and  told  Aem 
to  dnnk  it.  They  received  the  material  aymboU  from  Hia  haadsi  aad 
the  symbols  represented  the  veiy  highest  gifta  which  He  beatowa  upon 
manldnd.  And  although  He  is  no  longer  visibly  among  ua»  the  table  u 
still  His,  and  the  bread  still  represents  Hia  body,  and  the  wine  Hi* 
blood.  It  is  not  our  love,  or  faith,  or  servioe^  which  is  visibly  tat  foiih 
by  the  material*elements  of  the  Eucharist ;  they  atand  for  theibiyivanev 
of  sins,  and  the  Divine  life  which  Christ  Himself  bestowa. 

The  true  spirit,  therefore,  in  which  we  ahould  coma  to  the  servios  i« 
a  spirit  of  thankfulness.  We  come  to  receive,  not  to  giva  i  apd  ▼• 
should  receive  the  visible  signs  of  God's  infinite  marqy  wiih  bsMtf 
gratitude  and  joy. 

Thanksgiving  lies  very  near  to  Faith.  We  may  cry  to  (}od  for  mer«y 
and  for  spiritual  strength,  with  only  the  faintest  confidence  in  Hii  love  j 
but  if  we  thank  Him  for  the  sacrifice  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  ih« 
world,  and  for  the  eternal  life  which  is  attained  by  union  with  ChfisW 
Faith  becomes  deeper  and  firmer  just  as  our  gratitude  beooines  mori 
fervent.  We  may  have  hesitatioa  and  doubt  about  the  ext«»t  to  whidb 
we  ourselves  have  already  received  the  Holy  Ghost ;  we  may  aomatiiDfi 
fear  that  as  yet  we  are  not  truly  regenerate.  But  thia  anoartain1»y 
about  our  own  religious  condition  is  no  reason  for  r^haing  to  be  grateful 
fbr  the  glorioiu  proofa  which  God  has  given  of  His  infinite  lova  for  oui^ 
selves  and  the  whole  human  race.  The  visible  symbols  of  the  Iord> 
Bupper  speak  to  us  of  the  great  invisible  blessings  whi^h  it  ia  in  Ooji'i 
heart  to  bestow  upon  us,  and  which  we  know  have  alreedy  baan  leceived 
by  millions  upon  millions  of  men.  We  may,  and  we  ahould,  thank  Qod 
that  these  wonderftil  gifta  afa  within  our  reach ;  and  while  wf  tbsak 
Him,  Faith  will  make  them  ours. 

•Perhaps  what  has  been  said  will  assist  some  to  understand  why  we  dsay 
to  the  Ohristian  Ohurch  the  power  of  institutiiig  <'  rit^ and  oeremows" 
Without  touching  the  question  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  it  is  clear  to  my  mind 
that  the  whole  significance  of  the  two  ordinances  which  Chriat  instituted 
lies  in  this — that  they  are  perpetual  revelations  of  God.  Baptism  is  th9 
form  in  which  He  reveals  His  authoritative  aqd  apecial  cl$4^  to  tb«  ^ot9 
and  service  of  every  human  soul,  as  belonging,  not  m^^y  to  a  race  which 
He  created,  but  as  belonging  to  a  race  which  He  has  redeemed  from 
eternal  death.  The  Lord's  Bupper  is  the  form  ia  which  Ha  re?e^  t)i# 
gift  of  the  remission  of  si|is  and  of  etwmal  lifci  wbie)|  Ho  hfst^wi  P^ 
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all  wbo  tniBi  in  Qhrist.  Neither  the  one  rite  nor  the  other  ia  enentiAUj 
the  symbolio  expression  of  the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  purposes  of 
man;  they  are  qrmbolic  expressions  of  the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and 
purposes  of  Qod^  J£,  then,  God  has  diosen  and  appointed  certain  Byxa- 
bolic  acts  and  services  as  the  revelations  of  His  own  mind,  we  show  truQ 
reverence  for  Him  by  leaving  them  to  stand  alone,  that  their  significance 
m^y  be  ^unconcealed.  To  surround  them  wit]i  symbolic  acts  and  service^, 
hovever  graceful  and  beautiful,  which  represent  merely  what  we  our- 
selves  think  and  feel,  is  to  introduce  perilous  confusion. 

We  bind  up  together  and  keep  apast  the  books  which  we  suppose  to 
contain  the  reeord  of  Divine  revelation ;  we  do  not  even  suffer  ourselves 
to  clear  the  text  when  we  think  it  obscure,  or  to  add  grace  and  dignity 
to  sentences  which  may  appear  to  us  poor  and  rugged ;  we  t]^  to  keep 
it  jost  as  we  haye  reason  to  believe  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
writera ;  and  we  separate  it  from  all  that  the  learning  and  genius  of 
later  ^es  may  have  done  to  illustrate  the  truth,  and  to  give  it  a  ipore 
syateipatic  form.  To  add  a  book  of  common  human  authorship — no 
matter  how  precious  and  beautiful  It  might  be — to  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
tore,  would  be,  as  we  think,  to  ignore  the  difference  between  the  record 
of  an  authoritative  revelation  and  the  noblest  speculations  of  uninspired 
men  on  the  Divine  chai*acter  ai^d  virill. 

This  principle  requires  me  to  refuse  and  reject  the  assumption  that 
the  Church  can  {Mid  to  the  number  of  ChristiaQ  rites  and  cei'emonies, 
or  to  their  visible  pomp  and  dignity.  These  rites  are  a  symbolic  Bi^le 
for  the  Cburph  of  all  generations.  They  were  instituted  by  God  to 
^Bveal  Himself  to  our  race.  I  should  no  sooner  think  of  introducing 
&  new  rite  into  the  services  of  the  Ohurch  than  of  inserting  a  new 
panble  written  by  myself  into  the  Four  Gospels.  I  should  no  soonw 
think  of  improving  upon  either  of  the  rites  which  God  instituted,  in 
order  to  make  them,  as  I  might  think,  more  impressive,  t|ian  ol 
attempting  to  heighten  and  intensify  the  language  ai^d  metaphors  pf 
Hirist  or  pf  the  Apostles,  ^cause  I  regard  the  two  great  rites  of  th^ 
Cbristiai}  Chare)),  not  ^yierely  as  instituted  by  Qoi  in  order  that  we 
^7  express  by  them  our  religious  reverence,  or  trust,  pr  loyalty>  but  U^ 
<»der  that  He  may  continually  speak  to  us,  I  ieel  that  it  is  perilous 
premmptbn  to  celebrate  any  other  rites  than  these,  or  in  any  way  to 
cUnge  i^e  n^anner  in  which  He  has  commanded  them  to  be  celebrated. 
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^Hs  and  P^ris  are  the  poles  of  the  Eurppe^n  system,  ^n  tfie  one,  frh$>t 
S^*  l>y  the  namp  of  faith  reigns  j  in  the  other,  what  may  ujore  justly  claiD} 
w  be  Tecognised  as  pure  intellectual  power.    Not  that  Bngland  can  quietly 
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oonaent  to  ooonpy  tlie  lower  fonn,  where  the  highest  aehierementB  of  the 
hunuui  intellect  are  in.  questioa.  Shakapeare,  Bacon,  and  Cromwell  stand 
alone  on  their  heights;  Marlborongh  and  Wellington  are  probably  the 
most  consummate  of  modem  captains ;  Pitt  and  Borke  can  hardly  find 
their  mates  as  orators  and  statesmen ;  while  in  the  annals  of  civilization,  in 
the  modem  era,  no  nation  can  claim  precedence  of  the  people  who,  in  the 
steam-engine,  the  steam-packet,  the  railroad,  and  the  electric  telegraph, 
haye  invented  its  chief  instruments  and  bestowed  them  on  the  world.  Still, 
for  pure,  bright,  clear  intellect,  free  from  all  trammels  of  habit  and  pnj«> 
dice,  and  ready  to  embrace  all  things  human  and  divine  within  its  impartiai 
ken,  we  must  turn  to  Paris,  and  recognise  in  the  brilliant  French  capital 
the  metropolis  of  the  purely  intellectual  spheres.  And  never  was  that 
metropolis  more  brilliant  than  at  this  moment.  Paris  is  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  the  magnet  of  attraction  to  all  hearts.  She  has  been  holding  high 
festival  with  wanton  luxurious  splendour,  an  excess  into  which  a  poreiy 
intellectual  civilization  easily  runs  when  untempered  by  nobler  restnuning 
elements ;  and  last  month  we  offered  to  our  readers  some  little  aketeh  of 
how  Paris  has  celebrated  her  '*  Feast  of  Kings."  It  is  worth  while  to  ton 
for  a  moment  and  oonsider  what  they  have  been  thinking  of  and  doing  the 
while  at  Borne. 

Borne  is  the  Queen  of  Boman  Christendom,  the  mother  of  the  faithfolia 
the  Boman  sense ;  indeed,  there  is  a  high  sense  in  which,  in  this  moden 
world,  she  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  Those  who  only  care  to  consider  the 
most  modem  phase  of  her  history,  and  to  whom  she  is  simply  the  mother  of 
harlotries,  have  little  notion  of  the  debt  which,  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  owed 
to  her  by  every  nation  which  constitutes  the  modern  European  world.  For 
five  centuries,  at  any  rate,  she  has  been  the  chief  bane  of  religion  and 
civilization ;  but  she  still  holds  herself,  and  is  held  by  half  Chriatendom,  to 
be  the  centre  and  pivot  of  all  the  spiritual  life  and  movement  of  the  worid. 
M.  Louis  Yeuillot,  indeed,  thinks  that  she  is  *'  the  pillar  of  the  univefse ,-" 
but  that  is  a  conception  which  no  one  but  an  ultramontane  Frenduau 
probably  could  conjure  into  his  brain  in  such  days  as  these.  While  the 
would-be  head  of  the  secular  life  of  Europe  has  been  gathering  the  kingi  of 
the  earth  around  him  and  his  wondrous  Exposition,  the  head  of  the  Boman 
Church  has  had  his  congress  of  bishops.  Bome,  too,  has  been  in  festival. 
Bishops,  archbishops,  and  patriarchs  have  been  flocking  to  Bome  firom  ererf 
quarter,  not  of  the  civilised  only,  but  of  the  habitable  world.  From  r^iom 
where  Napoleon's  spells  are  powerless,  the  more  potent  magician  has  ssa* 
moned  his  liegemen ;  and  we  imagine  that  the  able  Imperial  antoerat  of 
France  would  receive  with  profound  thankfulness,  from  the  most  faithful  of 
hia  subjects,  one  tithe  of  the  earnest  unquestioning  devotion  which  the 
assembled  priests  and  prelates  of  the  Boman  system  offer  to  the  feeble  and 
almost  doting  autocrat  of  the  Church.  Neither  Paris  nor  Bome  hare 
offered  such  a  spectacle  of  interest  in  modern  times  as  they  have  presented 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  It  is  as  though  they  had  striven  in  rivalij  to 
outshine  each  other,  according  to  the  brightness  of  their  several  spherei. 
They  hate  each  other  intensely.  To  Louis  Napoleon  the  Pope  mutt  be 
simply  an  old  dotard;  to  the  Pope,  Louis  Napoleon  is  Judas  Iscaziot 
Nowhere  is  the  Papacy  and  its  priestly  system  regarded  with  such  sovereign 
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contempt  as  at  Paris ;  and  nowhere  are  the  elements  of  our  nineteenth 

eentnry  ciyilization,  and  the  whole  sphere  of  human  interests,  activities, 
and  hopes,  of  which  the  French  Exposition  may  stand  as  the  symbol,  so 
intense^  hated,  and  so  bitterly  banned,  as  at  Bome. 

We  can  afford  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  riral  performances.  We 
sre  neither  dazzled  by  French  brilliancy,  nor  deluded  by  Eoman  "  faith." 
We  can  sympathize  with  the  proud  feelings  with  which  Frenchmen  and 
their  chosen  head  hare  seen  the  world's  chief  potentates  assembled  in  Paris, 
uidmoTing — ^for  the  time,  at  any  rate — as  satellites  around  the  Parisian  sun. 
Bat  there  is  something  of  a  grander  strain  in  the  great  Eoman  gathering; 
the  spell  which  summoned  it  is  more  potent,  the  interest  of  the  actors  is 
more  profound,  their  derotion  to  their  head  and  to  their  idea  is  more 
complete.  There  is  a  simplicity  and  entireness  of  conriction  in  the  hearts 
of  tiioBe  who  gathered  around  the  Holy  Father  in  St.  Peter's  which  finds 
little  parallel  in  Paris.  If  the  hearts  of  the  kings  had  been  laid  bare,  a 
dark  string  of  hatreds,  jealousies,  and  scorns  would  hare  been  unreiled. 
In  Bome,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Holy  Father  was  probably  the  object  of  a 
homage  as  heart- felt  as  it  was  demons tratire ;  and  whaterer  prirate  and 
personal  aims  might  hare  occupied  some  share  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
"Tenerable  brethren,"  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  supreme  notion  which 
drew  many  of  them  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  was  loyal  derotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  to  its  head. 

Out  of  the  900  bishops  of  the  Eoman  Church,  about  500  were  present  at 
the  ceremonyof  the  canonization  at  Home.  There  were  forty*three  cardinals, 
and,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  20,000  priests,  and  probably  many  thousands 
more.  They  came  from  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south ;  from  Montreal 
Mexico,  and  Brazil,  from  the  farthest  East,  from  the  wilds  of  Central  Asia, 
from  Armenia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  erery  European  country ;  many  of 
them  in  strange  barbaric  restments,  and  with  habits  which  scandalized 
sorely  the  decorous  chamberlains  of  the  Pope.  But  they  came  laden  with 
gifts,  and  with  lips  full  of  derotion,  and  they  presented  a  spectacle  of  most 
edifying  unity  as  they  gathered  around  their  renerable  chiefs  and  said  Amen 
to  his  not  rery  wise  or  weighty  words.  The  Papal  allocution  was  of  the  old, 
well-known,  well-worn  stuff.  It  would  probably  burst  the  ancient  bottles, 
if  any  of  the  new  wine  of  modem  thought,  modem  aspiration,  or  eren 
modem  facts,  were  to  intrude.  The  Church  "  learns  nothing,  and  forgets 
nothing."  The  old  thought,  habit,  language  of  bygone  ages  is  ramped  up 
on  each  new  occasion ;  like  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Toots — ^if  the  comparison  if 
not  too  irrererent — ^it  nerer  has  any  particular  application  to  any  of  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  times.  Stereotyped  pious  formulas  of  trust 
in  Christ  and  the  Virgin  mingle  with  rague  anathemas  against  ererything 
which  the  present  age  identifies  with  progress ;  to  which,  at  due  interrala, 
the  auditors  piously  respond ;  much — ^to  borrow  the  language  of  a  profane 
critic— as  good  Churchmen,  whenerer  there  occurs  a  pause  in  the  serrieci 
»re  ready  with  a  hearty  Amen. 

The  truth  is,  the  Pope  has  had  a  grand  opportunity,  but  has  had  neither 
the  head  nor  the  heart  to  use  it.  Honest,  manly,  frank  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  the  age  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Church,  there  has  been  none. 
The  prelates  and  priests  will  scatter  again  into  erery  region,  but  they  will 
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bear  with  them  neither  new  ideas  nor  methods,  nothing  that  will  help  them 
better  to  nnderstand  and  oope  with  the  perils  and  perplexities  of  the  liinef . 
Nothing  could  prove  so  absolutely  that  the  Eoman  Church  is  a  thin^  of  the 
past  as  such  an  assembly  as  thisi  so  vast,  so  imposing,  representing  waA  a 
wide  area  of  human  intelligence  and  actirity,  yet  ibcapable  appareaUy  of 
any  honesti  earnest  consideration  of  the  stern  realities  of  the  age  in  the 
midst  of  which  these  ecclesiastics  lire  and  work.  And  yet  eiMne  of  the 
busiest  and  cleverest  brains  in  Europe  are  amongst  them.  There  were  aen 
there  whoi  if  they  were  unbound  from  the  yoke  of  ti^adition,  traditioBai 
habits,  thoughts,  and  words — if  they  were  but  free  to  bend  the  streng^  of 
their  intelligence  on  the  perplexing  problems  of  tiie  times,  loosed  fnun  the 
fetters  which  the  unchangeable  church  imposes  on  the  minds  as  Well  aa  the 
conseienoes  of  her  ministers^  would  speedily  throw  new  and  sttotliuK  lif^ts 
on  her  true  policy  and  her  rellktion  to  the  secular  powers.  It  ae^u  as 
though  the  ecclesiastical  mind  were  always  hopelessly  out  of  rojfpori  wikk 
the  real  interests  and  activities  of  the  times.  It  is  prone  to  make  a  world 
of  its  o^n,  in  Protestant  countries,  aids !  as  well  as  in  Bomanist,  about 
which  the  real  world  outside  cares  nothing,  and  from  which  it  has  bo  hope 
of  a  word  of  wise  counsel,  or  the  touch  of  a  helping  hand  in  ita  needs. 

But  altogether  the  most  important  result  of  this  great  gaUienng  of 
prelates  and  priests  at  Borne  is  the  promise  .Which  has  htoelk  held  forth  to 
it  of  the  assembling,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years^  of  a  geaenl 
council  of  the  Church.  The  Pope,  with  all  his  simplioi^)  is  a  mnn  of  idess. 
He  is  easily  moved  by  them,  and  dreams  fair  dreams  of  their  reelisatioa; 
but  his  strength  of  hand  and  brain  fails  utterly  in  the  effort  to  woric  thea 
out.  He  is  soon  frightened  by  the  spirits  which  he  evokes,  and  is  capaUa 
of  any  act  of  cowardice  or  folly  to  get  them  quietly  laid  again,  and  the 
terrors  of  their  advent  dispelled.  He  has  done  some  bold  things  im  ha 
time,  and  he  has  done  his  best  to  destroy  their  fruit.  But  by  far  the  most 
daring  thing  which  he  has  yet  attempted  is  this  siunmoning  a  general 
council — a  measure  from  which  successive  popes,  and  some  of  them  fiw  abler 
and  more  ambitious  men  than  himself,  have  wisely  shrunk  for  the  last  thiw 
hundred  years.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  Papal  point  of  viewi  theie  if 
mtLch  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  scheme  at  this  particular  junotnre ;  Sad, 
be  the  reason  what  it  may,  it  is  probable  that  since  the  Befonnatimi  so 
pope  has  ever  reigned  with  such  absolute  authority  over  the  whole  Oat^olie 
world.  It  is  a  strange  state  of  things,  but  the  fact  seems  dear.  Nerer 
since  the  Beformation  has  the  Boman  Church  seemed  to  intelligeat 
Protestants  so  utterly  behind  the  vital  progress  of  society  as  under  tiie 
Pontificate  of  Pio  I9^ono ;  and  yet  no  pope  has  ever  e<»Hnandsd  a  moft 
entire  devotion,  or  has  ever  so  dared  to  play  the  autoerat  in  ^e  sphere  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  Our  own  belief  is,  that  it  is  preeisely  lUi 
utter  isolation  from  the  secular  life  and  progress  of  the  times,  whieh  is  t^ 
souree  of  the  power,  such  as  it  is,  which  Pio  Kono  wields*  The  worid  gesi 
on  its  way  with  a  swing  which  the  Papacy  can  no  more  stay  than  it  ess 
stay  the  courses  of  the  stars.  In  the  shock  it  gets  rudely  handled.  It 
raises  the  moan  of  the  persecuted,  and  all  that  is  loysl  and  ehiviirous  is 
the  heart  of  pious  ecclesiastics  is  drawn  forth  to  help  and  oomfert  tk« 
Chur^  in  the  honr  of  need.  It  is  lonly  on  the  prinoiple  th«t  tha  Clliieh»  il 
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ite  preMml  y^ali(ni  wiUi  tlie  powers  of  the  world,  iepr«8ents  to  ikem  the 
perseeikled  bride  of  Ohriit^  that  we  oan  aooount  for  the  ferTour  with  which 
men  of  high  culture  and  intellectual  power  throw  themselTeB  into  her 
catiM»  In  ihit  stale  of  things  the  Council  seems  a  deeply  dangerous  expe- 
rimentk  II  is  aft  endeaTour  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  resume  the  offen« 
Bvn  attitude,  and  to  claim  the  right,  bj  revealing  the  power,  to  take  the 
gtiidanee  of  the  progress  of  the  timee«  Then  her  worst  troubles,  her 
intestine  troubles,  will  begin«  So  long  as  she  simply  lies  still  and  moans, 
alu)  will  fi&d  fgm^OBB  champions  in  abundance ;  but,  in  passing  from  the 
psMire  to  tiie  active  toiee,  she  is  certain  to  generate  intestine  discords, 
whieh  will  try  her  stitsngth  far  more  sererely  than  any  assaults  of  her 
le^af  foes.  It  is  intimated  further  that  one  main  object  of  the  Council 
will  be  to  establish  the  infisUibility  of  the  Pope*  Hitherto  this  question  of 
infsllibiliiy  has  wisely  been  left  undefined.  There  is  no  formal  assertion 
of  it,  and  no  certainty  as  to  the  precise  organ  in  which  it  is  supposed  to 
abide.  Dr.  Fusey,  in  his  **  Eirenicon,"  contends  with  consummate  skill  tiiat 
tike  idea  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  his  personal  decisions  is  anti- 
CathoUe,  and  would  be  destmctiye  of  that  Catholic  unity  of  Christendom 
widch  he  desires  so  ardently  to  restore*  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  easy 
to  produce  strong  statements  from  the  Boman  Catholic  writers,  of  the  very 
fiiM  eminence,  on  the  oth^  aide.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that»  from 
the  woridly  point  9i  view,  the  Church  has  gained  by  the  absence  of  defini- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  in  the  attempt  to  define  the  dogma  the  doctrine 
will  perish.  Should  the  Pope,  however,  be  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  the 
dogma  sucoessfklly  through  the  ordeal  of  a  general  Council,  we  hold  with 
Dr.  Ptitey,  that  the  success  will  in  the  end  prove  fatal,  while  one  blessed 
pestilt  will  at  once  aoerue,— it  will  raise  an  impassable  barrier  between 
Anglo^Oatholies  and  the  system  of  the  Eoman  Church. 


))operg  on  ij^e  Continent* 

MISCELLA27B0US     CHUBCHSS     0¥     PiBIB. 

Hivuro  in  a  previous  paper  given  some  account  of  high  days  and  high 
■errices  at  N6tre  Dame»  I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  chief  miscellaneous 
ohuehes  of  Paris,  in  connection  with  the  appearance  they  present  to  the 
£ngii^  Protestant  visitor  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  High  Mass. 

Without  intelligible  cause,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
different  <^urches  as  to  the  splendour  with  which  they  celebrate  High 
Mass.  I  have  visited  several  of  them  on  such  occasions,  and  found  that, 
eren  in  such  a  spacious  and  imposuig  building  as  the  Pantheon,  the  whole 
•eryioe  was  meagre  and  cold.  On  the  contrary,  at  St.  Sulpice,  near  the 
Lnxembourg,  o^  a  grand  day,  the  dresses  of  the  officiating  priests  were 
gorgeoul,  and  all  besides  was  in  keeping.  The  interior,  while  all  the 
detuk  sre  in  dasstcal  style,  is  on  the  plan  of  a  Gqthio  cathedral,  and  is 
^  h%i  long,  and  100  feet  high.  As  soon  as  you  enter,  you  cast  your  eyes 
on  a  pair  ef  enormous  scaUop  shells  (oonohologicaliy  named  Tridackn^ 
P9^)^  whktk  held  the  holy  waten    These  were  originally  presented  by 
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Francis  I.  to  the  Bepnblio  of  Venice.  To  a  Protestant,  whether  ih«y  hold 
holj  water  or  sea  water,  they  are  much  the  same ;  but  certainly  they  an 
Terj  fine  specimens  of  this  shell. 

No  one  can  yisit  this  grand  church  without  being  reminded  of  F^aticMi, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  it.  This  undoubtedly  pious  man  eomimanred 
preaching  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  was  heard  with  much  iq^ose. 
Fearing  for  his  premature  dcTelopment  of  mind,  he  placed  himself  for  iOBe 
time  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Troudon,  the  superior  of  St.  Sulpiee.  In  hii 
youth  and  manhood,  therefore,  he  must  often  hare  prayed  and  woFshippsd 
within  these  walls,  and,  perhaps,  celebrated  Mass  herein,  for  at  the  age  ^ 
twenty-four,  he  reoeired  holy  orders  in  full,  and  conducted  himself  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  priesthood.  A  statue  of  him  adorns  the  steiloBg 
fountain  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  square  before  the  ohaieh«  and  his 
statue  is  accompanied  by  those  of  Bossuet,  F14ohier,  and  Maaillon,  the  bat 
most  religious  and  powerful  priests  who  strengthened  the  Papal  Ghnroh  in 
an  age  of  doubt  and  dissoluteness. 

Omitting  some  churches  of  merely  historic  and  cirio  interest  in  oar  way, 
let  us  walk  down  from  St.  Snlpioe  to  the  Church  of  St.  Eustaehe,  at  the 
end  of  Bue  Montmartre,  and  opposite  the  Place  dea  fialles.  On  s 
Sunday,  when  the  markets  are  all  closed,  this  ohurch  can  be  attended  wiik 
adrantage,  or  on  a  feast  day,  if  the  markets  be  closed.  But  when  fiah  sad 
yegetables  are  all  spread  about,  and  when  the  people  marketing  are  in  foil 
crowds  in  the  yicinity,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  pick  one's  steps  through  much 
confusion  and  much  debris  to  the  church  door.  On  market  days,  I  have 
seen  the  poorest  people  enter  the  church  for  a  short  time,  rest  there,  make 
a  partial  perambulation,  and  then  retire,  not  without  noise  and  clatter.  To 
such  persons,  I  presume,  the  strange  notices  are  addressed,  which  I  nerer 
saw  in  another  church,  to  the  effect  that  all  who  enter  these  sacred  wails 
are  desired  not  to  make  a  noise,  not  to  spit,  or  otherwise  pollute  the 
building,  and  to  remember  that  it  is  the  house  of  God. 

I  attended  a  minor  service  of  a  catechetical  kind  for  young  persons  in 
this  church,  but  could  not  discern  in  it  anything  beyond  a  mechanical  and 
dull  round  of  simple  instruction. 

Every  visitor  to  Paris  knows  the  Madeleine;  hence,  I  shall  but 
passingly  refer  to  it.  It  is  261  feet  long,  and,  therefore,  by  no  means  to 
large  as  St.  Eustaehe,  just  described.  Its  cold  grandeur  and  classical  style 
does  not  strike  one.  Begarded  as  a  non-ecclesiastical  building,  I  should 
admire  it  more.  It  would  make  an  excellent  exchange  or  museum ;  hot  its 
exterior,  without  windows,  and  its  whole  design,  seem  to  me  quite  unsuit- 
able to  worship.  The  most  that  can  now  be  said  of  it  is  that,  together  with 
St.  Eoch,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  churches  in  all  Paris. 

While  every  visitor  to  Paris  sees  the  Madeleine,  yery  few  yiaitors  see  or 
even  know  of  the  existence  of  a  far  more  beautiful  church,  that  of  St 
Vincent  de  Paul,  which  has  been  built  of  late  years  on  a  rising  ground  in 
the  Place  Lafayette.  Its  plan  is  nearly  that  of  the  early  Eoman  Okristisn 
basilicas.  The  exterior  is  260  feet  long,  and  the  interior  210  feet  by  106 
feet  wide.  Bronze  doors  at  the  central  entrance  bear  figures  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  admit  to  a  vast  nave  and  choir,  fianked  by  side-aiales  and 
ehapelB,  all  so  abundantly  decorated  with  gilding,  foreign  marbles,  and  h«e 
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and  ih«re  iriih  pictures,  ^at  the  effect  of  the  whole  1b  remarkable.  It  has 
been  designed  to  strike  the  eye  bj  ererj  effort  of  constractive  and  decora. 
tire  art ;  and  though  stucco,  here  and  there,  takes  the  place  of  stone,  yet  the 
whole  is  so  finely  painted,  that  nothing  can  be  more  effective.  Bichly  carred 
woodwork  marks  the  stalls  of  the  choir  and  the  pulpit,  while  twelve  large 
and  showy  candelabra  add  to  the  general  effect.  A  painting  on  a  gold 
ground  in  the  vault  over  the  choir  represents  Christ  enthroned,  and  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  at  his  feet.  Another  painting  in  another  church  depicts 
the  saint  in  that  work  of  charity  which  has  given  him  his  celebrity,  viz.,  in 
rescuing  and  embracing  two  poor  children,  outcasts,  friendless,  whom  he  has 
foand  in  the  streets.  Unquestionably,  he  did  noble  deeds  of  this  kind,  and 
deserves  the  respect  of  the  good  and  charitable  of  all  parties.  He  has  his 
rewsrd  even  in  this  world,  if  he  ever  desired  it ;  for  of  him  this  magnificent 
church  might  be  the  epitaph,  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  is  of  Wren — 
"If  you  seek  his  monument,  look  around  you ! "  Truly,  let  any  man  of 
taste  look  round  upon  this  church  on  a  bright  day,  and  ho  will  acknowledge 
that  there  are  few  finer  ones  anywhere. 

We  vaunt  our  church  and  chapel-building  Eeal  as  a  Protestant  nation ; 
but  it  will  do  us  no  harm  to  know,  while  sermons  are  preached  in  this 
metropolis  for  the  Bishop  of  London's  fund  of  one  million,  that  our  Papist 
neighbours  h&ve  been  spending  vast  means  on  their  magnificent  metro- 
politan ehurches.  The  Madeleine  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  half  a  million 
of  money.  The  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  must  have  cost  a  large  sum, 
while  the  Church  of  St.  Clotilde,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine,  whose  two 
towers  are  conspicuous  objects  of  new  architecture,  is  said  to  have  cost,  on 
the  whole,  no  less  a  sum  than  £350,000.  We  have  never  yet  met  with  any 
canial  visitor  to  Paris  who  has  seen  the  interior  of  St.  Clotilde  or  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  This  unacquaintanoe  with  the  two  finest  of  modem 
French  Papal  ch\irches  leads  to  a  want  of  recognition  of  the  great  efforts 
that  Popery  has  been  making  in  Paris.  These  costly  structures,  taken 
together  with  the  old  churches,  one  or  two  of  the  grandest  of  which  I  have 
preTiously  noticed,  certainly  amount  to  an  astonishing  exterior  demon- 
stration of  wealth  and  architectural  art,  which  the  religion  of  the  Pope  has 
been  able  to  command  and  control  at  pleasure. 

In  our  previous  article  on  this  subject,  we  briefiy  referred  to  the  preach- 
ing of  Father  Lacordaire  at  Notre  Dame.  Such  an  accomplished  rhetorician 
would  have  availed  himself  of  these  outward  proofs  of  wealth  and  art  to 
show  that  the  Bomish  faith  was  advancing  still,  triumphing  still,  conquering 
and  to  conquer.    And  yet,  from  what  we  have  read  of  this  interesting  and 
able,  and,  we  think,  good  man,  it  is  declared  that  he  himself  drew  up  a 
memorial  presented  to  the  Pope  (by  the  principal  editors  of  a  defunct 
Parisian  paper,  called  the  *'Avenir"),  in  which  it  is  aflirmed  that  the 
number  of  £aster  communicants  in  the  French  metropolis  had  dwindled 
to  one  quarter  of  the  number  communing  under  the  First  Empire.   As 
ererjgood,  and  even  almost  every  indifferent  Papist  communes  at  the  high 
festlTsl  of  Easter,  we  must  infer  that  Popish  piety  had  declined  most 
remarkably.    True,  this  refers  to  a  period  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years 
^0  i  bat  we  have  no  reason  to  think  the  numbers,  at  present,  very  largely 
angmenied.    Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  very  man  who  die- 
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doreired  md  i^epresented  tliis  ftct,  tieyerthelefis  held  with  intmeible  teoaeity 
the  idea  that  the  Papacy  had  incalculably  blessed,  and  would  itiU  abon- 
dhnily  bless  mankind,  and  was  rapidly  extending  its  boQndu! 

This  vety  man  was  in  his  own  life  and  lustoiry  a  liTing  and  conspieaou 
proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  all  that  could  be  done  by  Popery  for  a  free  lad 
noble  mind.  A  good  biography  of  Lacordaire,  written  by  an  unbiassed 
author,  and  no  bigoted  Papist,  would  be  yaloable  for  this  rery  pnrpoee* 
No  such  biography  exists,  and  now  probably  none  will  be  published.  The 
eulogium  of  his  friend,  the  Count  Montalembert,  gires  us  few  facts,  mnA 
praise,  much  Popery,  and  no  instruction,  except  what  we  ourselTei  cm 
independently  deduce  from  what  we  know  to  be  a  one-sided  eulogy*  Let  m, 
howettsr,  look  at  some  of  the  facts  of  the  fkmous  priest's  life  for  s  fthort 
time,  and  see  how  they  throw  light  on  the  eril  influence  of  Pbpery. 

Lacordaire  began  life  as  a  liberal  religionist.  He  had  a  pure,  aobie, 
liberal  mind.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  loved  freedom,  and  thou^t  free- 
dom was  to  be  found  in  the  future  of  Popery.  He  wrote  in  a  nenpsper 
(the  "  Ayenir  "),  and  there  poured  out  his  youthM  ebullitions  and  his  mk 
inyeotiyes  against  aU  who  differed  from  him.  He  eyen  went  to  BoBie  vith 
the  still  more  liberal  La  Mennais,  (the  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Words  of  t 
Belieyer,")  to  seek  an  interyiew  with  the  Pope,  and  to  impress  his  ots 
ideas  on  the  Holy  Father.  Of  course  the  wily  Pope  knew  bdtberi  ttd  fism 
sa#  Uie  ardent  knight-errante^  Through  all  his  early  life  he  was  thwsrtei 
frowned  upon,  and  eyen  proscribed,  by  men  in  high  places  and  poWff  i  J^ 
sUll  he  maintained  his  ideas  of  Popery. 

In  a  time  of  despondency  he  went  to  the  Archbishop  of  PtoiS)  wks 
seeing  his  real  qualifications  as  an  orator,  said»  '^I  giye  you  the  pulpit 
of  Notre  Bame."  Into  that  most  influential  pulpit  Lacordaire  entered,  ud 
soon  made  it  apparent  that  he  was  an  orator  affcer  the  hearfe  of  Freaclfflica' 
It  is  difficult  fbr  us  in  our  coolness  to  accept,  in  all  their  warmth  of  eolooBogi 
ihe  traditionary  anecdotes  of  his  pulpit  rhetoric  f  but  we  liaye  his"OsB* 
ferences  at  I9^6tre  Dame "  in  print,  and  we  can  analyse  tliea  and  jsdge 
of  his  matter.  We  are  told  that  he  filled  the  yast  catiiedral  with  enr^itand 
audiences,  consisting  largely  of  men ;  that  he  would  preach  for  an  hoai<v 
more  with  unfaltering  fluency  and  unfailing  point  and  energy;  tkatattke 
end  of  some  of  his  flights  of  rhetoric  a  deep  murmur  of  applause  woaM  sooad 
round  the  naye  and  aisles ;  and  that  once  he  made  so  strong  an  impreim 
on  the  Archbishop  himself,  who  was  always  present,  that  this  mostrevemd 
ecclesiastic  rose  ftom  his  seat,  and  exclaimed,  "Hear  the  new  proiAett** 

Such  things  haye  hardly  been  related  of  any  other  Frenoh  prsaeher  ii 
Paris.  It  would  seem  that,  witii  interyals  of  silence,  for  nearly  sixttss 
years,  Lacordaire  exercised  his  oratorical  spells  oyer  the  erowds  wlio 
flocked  to  hear  him  in  N6tre  Dame ;  and  yet  we  may  mmition,  in  pssuag* 
that  this  yery  preacher,  when  he  preached  his  first  serm<m  at  St.  JUA 
was  pronounced  to  be  a  man  of  talent ;  '*  but,"  said  his  sage  oitica, "  hs  vill 
neyer  be  a  preacher ! " 

Neyertheless,  he  Was  not,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  a  jN^sceler.  He  wit 
a  yery  skilful  rhetorical  pleader  in  the  pulpit  for  the  Boman  dA^ 
religion.  Whoeyer  will  read  his  Oonferences  at  Ndtre  Dame  will  see  how 
essentially  they  differ  from  all  that  can  properly  be  called  SMmonSb  Tk0f 
difler  entirely  from  the  real  sermons  of  Massillon  and  Sauzin.    They  ve 
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chiefly  appeals  (at  least  tliose  which  are  published)  on  behalf  of  Catholicism) 
ihowisig  its  hatmonj  with  the  social  and  political  events  of  the  State  and  the 
times.    Thorou^hlj  rhetorical,  and  French  in  every  paragraph,  they  are 
poibted,  epigrammatic,  metaphorical,  and  imaginative.    £ven  in  the  pefusal 
of  them  one  can  conceive  the  effect  of  theilr  impassioned  delivery  amidat 
all  the  harmonising  aurfoundings  of  a  multitude,  pillared  aisle,  and  all  the 
fine  proportions  of  a  grand  dathedral.    He  began,  without  a  SoriptUte  text, 
by  addresaing  the  Archbishop  and  the  audience,  the  latter  as  "  Messieurs/' 
or  "  Gentlemen."    He  then  recapitulated  the  principal  points  of  hia  pfe- 
ceding  dLscourse,  and  proceeded  to  elaborate  and  build  up  his  Confereiice 
with  art  and  sophistical  skill  not  to  be  surpassed.    The  cool,  sagacious, 
nnbiaaaed  readelr  can  aoon  detect  his  sophisms,  while  the  sensitive  &tid 
poetical  reader  cannot  fail  to  admire  his  beauty  of  thought  and  language. 
One  of  his  prevailing  and  persistent  sophisms  ia  to  confound  fiom&h 
Catholieism  with  Christianity  itself,  and  to  attribute  to  the  former  all  that 
the  latter  has  achieved  and  is  achieving.    Clearly,  by  such  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment, a  very  large  amotmt  of  blessing  may  be  found  in  Catholicism.    We 
hare  only  to  discover  how  admirably  Christianity  is  adapted  to  better  the 
temporal  condition  of  mankind,  and  all  the  relationa  of  lifb,  and  then  to 
rabstitute  the  Catholic  Church  for  Christianity,  in  order  to  give  glory  to  tlie 
former,  and  to  make  it  the  sole  representative  of  religion,    l^hia  is  what 
Laeordaire  doea,  perhaps  unconsciously ;  and  by  dwelling  on  the  fkilure  6f 
political  Bokemea,  of  false  creeds,  such  as  were  in  hia  time  rifb  in  t^rance,  he 
depreaaea  all  that  ia  opposed  to  the  Church,  and  gives  praise  to  no  other 
Christian  Church  than  his  own.    To  Papists,  all  this  may  have  been  con- 
vincing and  charming.    In  the  atmosphere  of  Paris  things  look  clear  and 
attractive,  which  would  wear  quite  other  aspects  in  that  of  London. 

Hia  tact  ia  manifest  in  his  pulpit  harangues.  In  one  of  them  he  takea  up 
and  fearlessly  treats  a  topic  which  many  a  Protestant,  aye,  even  PapialT 
minister  would  ahrink  from  handling— viz.,  debauchery.  ITnflinchingly 
doea  he  expose  and  chastise  it,  and  pathetically  does  he  declaim  how  vice 
dries  up  the  afiectiona  and  petrifies  the  heart.  Then  he  adroitly  turns  the 
remedy  to  Popish  account,  by  announcing  ecclesiastical  chastity  as  the 
paragon  of  virtue.  "  Bee,"  aay  a  he,  "  in  e&lect  how  the  Church  takes  up  the 
young  man,  cures  him  of  this  fever  and  this  pUgUe,  purifies  hia  heart,  and 
then,  having  fixed  upon  him  the  inviolable  vow  of  chastity,  sends  him  forth  to 
minister  to  discarded  spirits,  to  be  their  faithful  confessor  and  adviser."  And 
in  thia  atrain  he  proceeds,  despite  of  his  necessary  knowledge  of  the  f^eqUent 
immorality  of  hia  eccleaiaatical  brethren,  and  despite  of  What  too  many  of  the 
nialea  in  Ma  audience  must  have  known  within  their  own  observation. 

No  stronger  proof  can  be  afforded  of  the  incapability  of  popery  to  influ- 
ence the  hearts  of  the  people  than  the  failure  of  all  the  akilful  advocacy  and 
Conferencea  of  Laeordaire  to  leave  any  enduring  mark  upon  hia  age.  The 
first  preacher  in  the  firat  pulpit  of  France,  the  moat  earneat  of  preachera, 
and  ike  moat  rhetorical  of  preachera,  haa  now  almost  totally  fielded  fVom  the 
hearta  and  affections  of  the  PliriaianB.  You  can  with  paina  diacover  aome 
fine  amall  biographical  eulogiea  of  him — none  of  any  intrinaio  or  lasting 
virtue— but  yon  can  learn  nothing  of  the  man  f^om  living  and  loving  men 
who  have  been  influenced  by  him.  I  wandered  something  like  an  hout 
from  bookaeller  to   bookaeller  before   I   could  inspect  a  copy  of  hia 
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Conferences.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  meteor-like  passage  of  audi  a 
luminary  across  the  Parisian  eikj,  and  his  speedy  oblivion  in  daskneaB. 
With  all  his  defects  as  a  Christian  preacher,  he  to<^  up  a  line  of  pleadiiig 
seldom  adopted  by  other  pulpit  orators  in  France ;  he  made  Ohnaliaiiity,  or 
rather  Popish  Christianity  an  antidote  to  socialism,  to  liberalism,  to  the 
Tarious  then  popular  schemes,  which  were  all  subveraiye  of  settled  aoeu^j. 
He  did  this  work  brilliantly ;  he  even  exhibited  the  remedial  aspects  oi 
religion,  its  curatire  efficacy,  its  yalue  as  the  bond  of  the  state  and  the 
family,  the  source  of  health,  life,  and  peace.  No  doubt  he  exercised  Tist 
influence  in  his  day ;  and  yet  what  remains,  after  all,  but  to  sum  iq>  tks 
whole  in  this  brief  epitaph P  He  came  to  Paris  unknowns  he  charmed  its 
highest  auditory  for  many  years,  and  became  everywhere  known ;  lie  ntind 
to  priyate  exercises,  and  once  more  became  unknown.  Now  he  is  neaily 
unknown,  and  nearly  forgotten. 

Contrast  his  case  with  that  of  many  true  Qospel  preachers.    Take,  lor 
instance,  the  French  Protestant,  Saurin,  a  powerful  preacher,  also,  sod 
an  orator  of  a  yery  high  order.    His  sermons  haye  been  read  by  tens  of 
thousands;  haye  been  translated  twice  into  English;  have  been  leadbf 
hundreds  after  hundreds  of  English  ministers,  and  have  often  been  pressed, 
in  part  or  in  whole,  in  churches  and  chapels.    Thus  they  haye  done  ysst 
good,  long  after  Saurin  preached  them ;  and  why  P    Because  they  axe--«i 
least,  several  of  them — fine  expositions  of  Gospel  truth,  elothed  in  hi^ 
thought  and  strong  language.  Though  not  equal  to  Laoordaire's  ConllBreiiees 
in  polish  and  literary  structure,  they  have  done  infinitely  more  good  to 
the  Church  and  the  world.    But  take  away  Lacordaire  (of  whom,  though  we 
are  bound  to  speak  as  we  hare  done  as  a  preacher  and  monk,  we  yet  have  s 
high  opinion  as  a  man,  and  in  whom  every  sympathetic  nature  will  feel  s 
deep  interest,  especially  if  we  read  the  famous  work  of  fiction, "  Le  Mandit,*' 
« in  which  it  is  thought  Lacordaire's  early  life  is  portrayed),  take  away,  we 
say,  Lacordaire  from  the  French  pulpit,  and  the  flower  is  cropped ;  nothiog 
remains  but  a  dry  stem,  with  many  weak  and  flowerless  branches.    Go  to 
St.  Sulpico  or  St.  Eustache,  and  what  preaching  hear  you  there  P    Go  to 
the  Madeleine,  and  what  preaching  hear  you  there  P    Gk>  to  any  ohuieh  in 
Paris,  and  if,  amidst  all  the  grand  ritual,  and  striking  architecture,  aod 
gorgeously  painted  windows,  and  garmented  array  of  priests  and  officials, 
you  see  or  hear  anything  to  awaken  the  best  emotions  of  your  nature,  to  stir 
the  soul,  to  feel  it,  and  to  foster  devotion  and  holiness  of  life,  your 
experience  will  differ  from  mine,  and  that  of  other  visitors.    I  oan  only 
say  that  when  I  returned  to  London,  after  some  time  spent  in  the  ohurehes 
and  precincts  I  have  described,  and  when,  on  the  Sabbath,  I  have  attended 
simple  evangelical  worship,  and  even  when  I  have  joined  with  a  humble 
congregation  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  I  have  felt  "  it  is  good  to  be 
here."    I  can  enjoy  all  that  is  sestheticaUy  attractive  as  much  as  an/ 
living  man;    but  I  cannot  confound   {esthetics    with   vital  z^igion,  or 
ritualism  with  saving  truth. 

I  should  have  added  some  observations  upon  Popery  in  Switserlsnd, 
and  the  towns  near  the  North  Italian  lakes,  which  I  visited  last  summer,  bat 
I  fear  to  trespass  upon  the  reader's  patience ;  and,  therefore,  one  or  two 
paragraphs  shall  suffice,  at  least  for  the  present. 
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liuTe  ▼itneiiadmiioli  ferment,  nide,  ignorant  Popery  in  the  remote  yalleys 
of  the  Alptk  There  the  peasantry  still  remain  blindly  under  its  influence ; 
there,  toob  tha  loeal  priest  ia  at  home  with  his  people,  and,  I  might  add,  with 
their  eattle.  The  Alpine  our6  is  commonly  a  simple-minded  man  among  the 
simple>minded  around  him,  and,  therefore,  he  presents  no  features  of  note. 
I  walked  with  one  of  these  priests  up  a  steep  mountain  side,  over  some 
diffionU  roeks,  and  found  him  a  capital  mountaineer,  and  a  Tezy  civil 
e<mipanion«  His  ehapel  was  about  a  tiiousand  feet  above  the  valley,  and  it 
was  a  tolerable  penanoe  to  reach  it  on  a  hot  day.  Such  men  have  a  pastoral 
relation  to  their  poor  people,  but  it  is  not  founded  so  much  on  religion  as  on 
natural  kindness  and  neighbourliness  in  desolate  places. 

In  Lugano,  the  town  from  which  the  beautiful  lake  on  which  it  stands 
derives  its  name,  I  was  in  the  churches  on  Sunday  (for  there  was  no 
Protestant  church  in  the  place),  and,  staying  there  a  week,  I  saw  something 
of  the  eoelesiaatical  habits  of  the  people.  In  an  old  chapel  near  the  lake  is 
the  famous  fresco  of  Luini,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  the  latest  of  his 
woiks  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  most  striking  picture  of  the  crucifixion,  in  the 
old  style,  with  figures  as  large  as  life,  and  with  various  old  introductions, 
alike  anachronistic  and  unhistorical.  But  there  stands  this  wonderful  fresco, 
in  its  colours  as  at  first,  and  instinct  with  genius  and  invention. 

As  in  a  regular  Italian  town,  the  bells  on  Sunday  filled  the  air  with 
fresh  sound ;  bat  I  did  not  discover  that  the  services  filled  the  people  with 
piety.  Certainly  they  were  not  pious  at  the  "  Hotel  of  Switzerland,"  a 
native  house  wherein  I  sojourned.  On  a  week  day,  I  saw  four  funerals 
in  one  day  at  Lugano.  The  whole  arrangement  was  purely  iBomish. 
^^  corpse  waa  carried  through  the  streets  by  a  number  of  bearers  in 
faded  red  and  dark  cloaks,  and  preceded  by  priests  and  attendants,  with 
seTeral  lighted  candles.  The  funeral  service  was  chanted  along  the  line 
of  procession,  and  then  the  bearers  came  back  to  their  respective  abodes, 
or  adjourned  to  a  wine-shop. 

Frescoes  on  the  walls  near  Stresa  on  Lago  Majore  represent  the  horrible 
subject  of  future  perdition  in  flaming  colours.  Numerous  frescoes,  in 
nomerous  structures  of  devotion,  represent  the  saints,  and  monks,  and 
priests  in  celestial  abodes.  This  kind  of  mural  piety  is  conspicuous  in  many 
P^^oes,  but  I  fear  it  is  more  on  the  wall  than  in  the  heart.  I  could  illustrate 
^  hy  several  anecdotes,  but  I  must  now  lay  down  my  pen  for  the  present. 


Cfjurcft  anil  State** 

"Chubch  and  Stats," — ^the  words  form  rather  a  party  cry  than  a  thesis 
one  can  calmly  discuss.  To  an  Englishman  l^e  words  bring  associations  of 
old-fashioned  loyalty,  national  pride,  and  political  contests  long  continued. 
They  summon  up  family  prejudices  and  ancestral  traditions  that  have 
been  accumulating  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  patriot  spirit  of  medinval  days  which  resisted  the  political 
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ennMaehmenti  of  the  Pope.  The  vordi  m  commoiily  oombined  ort  a  partj 
017.  They  auome  yery  much  more  thim  they  expiess.  Sepante  tium 
thui— the  Church  and  the  fitate-^and  there  is  at  onoe  peioeiTedapauiUfl 
inqniiy  ignored  by  the  use  of  the  common  phrase.  These  are  not  oae 
instiintion,  but  two.  Are  they  of  such  a  character  as  to  admit  of  ubiob? 
This  is  an  eminently  modem  question.  It  did  not  come  up  before  the  ssrlj 
Qhvistiiias  and  the  statesmen  of  later  ages  took  care  to  forsstall  discuidon  of 
it,  by  their  own  decrees.  The  Boman  Church,  howerer,  though  slwayi 
ready  to  assume  political  power  and  dignity,  has  constantly  challenged  fw 
herself  superiority  over  the  fiUte.  In  some  countries  this'  has  been  eeded 
to  her,  in  England  never.  After  centuries  of  conflict,  our  rulers  determised 
to  end  the  struggle  by  blotting  out  any  distinction,  and  making  ChuTch  sad 
State  one.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  a  really  preliminary  questioa  hu 
remained  undiscussed  and  almost  unstated  till  modem  times. 

Certain  problems  when  once  solved  are  laid  to  rest  for  erer.    But  thm 
are  many,  especially  in  the  applied  sciences,  which  can  be  settled  oslj 
approximately  and  temporarily.    Imperiection  of  mechanism  and  inibiiitj 
to  estimate  aU  disturbing  elements  require  tivat  such  problems  shoqldbe 
investigated  again  and  again.    Questions  in  ethics  and  religion  are  of  thii 
character.    Some,  no  doubt,  admit  of  but  one  solution,  yet  the  gnat 
number  of  disputed  topics  are  so  complicated  by  the  passions  and  prsju- 
diees  of  men,  that  they  continually  require  re-statement  and  re-investigstioo. 
The  eircumstanoes  of  social  and  political  life  change,  popular  metapkysici— 
what  is  known  as  the  eommon-sense  way  of  looking  at  things— rariei ; 
words  ere  used  in  modified  significations,  or  else  cease  to  carry  with  ihtm. 
spells  that  influenced  former  generations :  hence  the  necessity  for  the  oon* 
stent   re-statement  of  religioifs   and   ecclesiastical   problems.     If  Dr. 
Yaughan's  little  work  contained  no  more  than  this— the  expression  of  die 
*(  Church  and  State  Question  "  in  terms  of  the  present  day — it  would  be 
worthy  of  a  welcome.    It  seems  to  us,  haring  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Christ's  Church  as  we  have,  that  a  dear  statement  of  the  question— such 
a  setting  of  it  forth  as  shall  make  men  fuUy  apprehend  its  terms— is  all  tbU 
is  reqiusite  to  seeure  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  for  whisk 
Nonconformists  contend.    There  may  remain  in  the  mind  of  an  Engiiik 
oitixen,  many  other  considerations  respecting  the  legal  and  sooial  positioa 
of  ecclesiastical  matters  in  this  country,  hindering  his  adoption  of  the 
principle,  but  as  an  abstract  question  it  can  hardly  admit  a  modified 
answer.     "The  Church"  and  '*the  State,"  are  they  institutions  of  such 
a  character  as  to  admit  of  union  P  Thus  DV'  VjiUj^an  puts  it,  in  the  section 
which  examines  the  teaching  of  Our  Lord.    "  An  independent  kin^om 
was  thus  to  have  place  within  all  other  kingdoms,    f    t    #    The  snly'ecii 
of  ^is  kingdom  have  a  charter,  superseding  nearly  all  others,  in  the  intelli- 
gent and  supreme  affection  with  which  they  regard  thejr  sorereign,  and  U 
tiie  sincere  love  which  he  has  taught  them  to  cherish  after  his  own  msqasr 
towards  man  as  man.    No  guarantee  of  piety  or  philanthropy  can  bs 
imagined  like  that  presented  in  such  a  state  of  the  affeetionf ;  and  not  to 
feel  thus  was  not  to  be  a  Christian — ^was  to  have  no  place  in  this  spiiitaal 
kingdoir^.    It  is  admitted  that  this  Kingdom  of  Christ  was  a  new  ^ing  on 
the*  eartii.    The  world  had  seen  nothing  like  it  before,  has  seen  nothiBg 
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like  i%  elB«where,    In  it  love  to  a  persoa  became  an  embodiment  of  i^l 

law.    *    *    *    Now  imagine  royal  ministries  or  legislative  asaembliea,  as 

tliese  have  bitberto  been  in  history  taking  the  affairs  of  the  Churoh  as  thus 

riewed  into  their  hands.    To  say  that  such  anthorities  must  fail  to  appre* 

hand  and  appreciate  the  spiritual  influences  which  make  this  Churoh  to  be 

what  it  is,  is  to  say  little.    They  would  lack  the  disposition  quite  as  much 

as  the  power  to  perpetuate  such  an  organization.     Something  with  the 

same  name  they  might  sanction,  but  it  would  no  longer  be  the  same  thing. 

Under  their  influence,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  comes  to  be  the  same 

thing  with  being  a  subject  of  the  State*    And  what  a  change  is  here !    Tl^e 

units  constituting  the  Church  being  no  longer  of  the  same  characteri  the 

cggregate  formed  from  them  is  no  longer  the  same.    The  favour  of  the 

State  is  gained,  but  the  character  of  the  Church  is  gone.    That  Our  Lord 

"  could  have  looked  on  such  a  change  with  approval  was  simply  impossible." 

The  above  extract  is  from  the  second  section  of  the  book.    The  first 

seeUon  Mis  forth  the  **  Limits  of  State  authority  in  regard  to  religion  under 

the  Old  Testament,"  and  is  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  essay. 

The  second  examines  "  The  Ministry  of  Our  Lord,"  and  the  third  "  Th^ 

Ministry  of  the  Apo^tlea,"  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  inquiry.    The 

foorth  section  is  on  **  Present  Ecclesiastical  Tendencies."    There  is  little 

need  for  us  to  say  that  the  whole  treatise  exhibits  the  faimeaa  and  breadth 

of  view  which  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  neglected  in  oontroversy.  Dr.  Vaughan 

does  justice  to  the  feelings  of  those  who,  having  all  their  lives  occupied  a 

different  point  of  view  ftom  ours,  cannot  help  looking  on  the  matter  un4er 

the  aspect  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  rather  tha^ 

under  the  aspect  of  the  spiritual  revelations  of  the  first.    He  manifests  too^ 

ample  aoqoaintance  with  those  "  disturbing  elements  '  which  are  making 

themselTes  felt  aftnesh  in  the  modem  solutions  of  the  problem;  as,  for 

instance,  where  he  says,— "But   strong  as  these  reasons  might  be  to 

jtrechde  the  principle  of  a  State  church  where  that  principle  has  not  been 

recognisi^d,  something  much  stronger  is  needed  to  $^trude  it  where  it  has 

taken  root.    So  mauy  and  so  precious  are  the  interests  Fbioh  have  become 

allied  with  this  theory,  that  it  will  not  be  surrendered  until  the  last  dyke 

that  can  be  held  in  its  defence  shall  prove  untenable." 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Vaughan  proceeds  to  examine  the  l:nes  of  defence 
adopted  in  the  present  day,  oy  high  churchmen  and  liberal  churchman 
respectively.    A  dozen  pikges  further  on  we  meet  witJ;  th0  following  :— 

*'  Most  mmatural  was  the  restraint  laid  on  the  mind  of  this  country  by 
the  last  ftot  of  uniformity.  Nonoonformists  under  Charles  II.  submitted 
to  eoBfiseatioiiB,  imprisonments,  and  death,  rather  than  b^  thus  coerced. 
The  first  legal  revolt  against  what  had  been  done  is  9een  in  the  passing  of 
the  Toleration  Act  under  William  III.  More  signal  stiU  was  the  spoiita- 
neouB  and  invincible  rising  against  it,  seen  in  the  history  of  Methodism. 
The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  the  Abatement  of 
Dissenting  grievances,  all  evinced  a  resistless  purpose  to  break  through 
the  old  bonds.  So  Nonconformity,  judging  from  the  numbers  who  attend 
pablie  worship,  has  -eome  by  degrees  to  be  as  national  ss  conformity. 
And  now,  while  the  Broad  Churchmen  are  trefiding  down  the  old  land- 
marks ^  one  direction,  the  Anglica^is  fire  exppsing  them^plves  to  the 
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eltarge  of  the  like  profanation  in  anotlier  direction.  One  thing  only  ii 
certain — the  terms  of  conformitj,  rightly  nnderitood,  have  come  to  be  too 
itrait  for  anybody.  By  all  parties  they  may  be  said  to  be  repodiated* 
tacitly  or  aTOwedly,  more  or  less." 

We  know  of  no  book  likely  to  be  read  more  respeetfiilly  by  Stile 
Chnrchmeni  nor  more  profitably  by  Nonconformists. 


Brief  Notices  of  Boote. 


Aniitypical  Paralkk ;  or,  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  of  He(aen. 
By  Gbbshok.    (London :  S.  W.  Partridge.    1866.) 

This  portly  rolame  is  eridently  the  result  of  much  patient  thought,  ud 
must  have  cost  the  author  an  immense  amount  of  labour.  We  regret 
to  add  ^at  to  ns  it  appears  labour  lost.  We  are  convinced  that  we  hire 
here  a  work  so  feeble  in  itself,  and  based  on  principles  so  unsoond,  thftt 
it  will  entirely  fail  to  lay  hold  on  intelligent  minds,  and  will  soon  pssa 
into  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness,  without  having  advanced  the  science  of 
biblical  interpretation  a  single  step.  Grcrshom  is  a  pre-millenarian.  He 
"  assumes  that  the  history  of  Israel  is  typical,"  and  thinks  that  he  etn 
deduce  from  it,  thus  regarded,  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  soundness 
of  the  views  he  enter tams.  Now,  we  liave  no  doubt  that  muek  in 
connection  with  ancient  Israel  was  typical ;  that  there  were  tjpieil 
persons,  typical  offices,  and  typical  institutions  ;  but  that  the  history 
of  Israel  was  typical  throughout,  Scripture  nowhere  teaches,  and  Genhom 
fails  to  prove.  Starting  from  this  assumption,  however,  Ger^om  affinu 
"that  Jehovah  has  so  organized  the  events  and  occurrences  in  Isrsel'i 
career  as  to  prefigure  similar  and  parallel  events  in  succeeding  dispen- 
sations." But  where  is  the  proof  of  this?  A  series  of  paraUels  drawn  by 
the  writer,  which  many  will  think  no  parallels  at  all.  One  of  these 
parallels  will  be  found  in  pp.  104-5,  where  **  the  encampment  at  Elim, 
oy  the  twelve  wells  and  seventy  palm  trees,"  is  said  to  "  open  to  our  yiev, 
through  the  Gospel,  the  promise  of  the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,"  the  Lord  Jesus  nimself  having  "widely  extended  the  good 
tidings  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  twelve  apostJes,  and  ievrnty" 
disciples.  In  the  next  sentence  a  most  reprehensible  liberty  is  taken 
wiUi  the  text  of  Scripture.  Christ's  o?m  language  is  altered  so  ss  to 
exuress  the  view  which  Gershom^  wishes  to  promulgate.  He  sajs  that 
"  tne  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  regard  to  the  authority  and  value  of 
the  Old  Testament,  are  of  solemn  impo^.  viz.,  that '  All  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books  of  Moses,  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms  vert 
canceminff  JERm,'  and  His  mission  from  heaven,"  &c  (The  italics  are  oars-) 
G^rthom'  here  puts  into  the  mouth  of  our  blessed  Saviour  »  sentiment  he 
never  uttered,  and  which  is  utterlv  absurd  and  ridiculoua.  Coming,  hov* 
ever,  as  it  does,  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  expose  it  would 
be  so  painful,  that  we  refrain.  Millenarianism  must  be  weak,  indeed,  to 
require  such  arguments  to  support  it.  We  had  marked  other  passages 
for  comment,  but  after  this  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  more. 

A  Commentary  on  8t.  Matthew's  Gospel,  designed  for  Teachers,  Sfc 
By  EusTACB  B.  Coxdeb,  M.A.    (London :  Stock.) 

We  are  sorry  that,  owing  to  an  oversight,  this  book  has  so  long  been 
neglected.    Its  appearance  is  against  it — it  is  badly  got  up ;  but  examias- 
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from  ifce  iareatigpfttionfl  being  "  slight  or  saperficial,"  bat  from  the  rlgoroas 
and  telling  manner  in  which  their  results  are  expressed.  The  introdactorj 
remarks  afibrd  many  instances  of  this :  we  maj  point  to  §  2,  on  Autkorskipt 
Authority,  and  Itupiraiion,  It  is  mnoh  to  be  wished  that  the  commentator 
had  thrown  aside  tne  unmeaning  divisions  of  chapters  and  yerses.  Useful 
for  reference,  they  are^  inconvenient  for  every  thing  else,  and  conceal  most 
effectually  that  "  symmetry"  which  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
this  GospeL  Where  is  the  Sunday-school  teaeher,  or  devout  English  Bible 
reader,  who  knows  the  drift  of  Matthew's  history,  or  any  portion  of  it  ? 
It  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  if  this  expository  work  had  been  ooa^ 
formed  to  the  plan  of  the  book  as  St.  Matthew  wrote  it ;  it  would  then 
exhibit,  as  well  as  describe,  the  great  literary  skill  and  beauty  of  the  holy 
narrative.  As  it  is,  the  expositor  is  continually  hampered,  and  has  to  ex- 
claim agiunst  the  traditional  divisions  which  he  has  adopted.  We  recom- 
mend the  volume  emphatically ;  it  is  a  great  advance  on  preceding  books  of 
its  class. 

Treatise  on  Homiletics.    By  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  D.B.     (London : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.) 

The  Preacher's  Counsellor.    By  A.  Coquerel.    Translated  by  the 
Eev.  E.  A.  BxBTBJLH.    (London :  Stock.) 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  a  useful  treatise,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable, 
80  far  as  rules  and  maxims  are  available  for  preaching.  There  is  in  it  a 
»li(rht  tendency  to  carry  the  refinements  of  system  beyond  the  point  where 
differences  cease  (so  that  the  author  is  fain  to  cite  the  same  apostolic 
address  under  two  of  his  distinct  classes  of  homilies),  and  in  a  subsequent 
diriaion  of  the  work  to  disregard  distinctions  with  which  he  set  out  otill, 
the  plan  is  judicious  and  complete ;  its  spirit  and  execution  devout  and 
admirable.  Ita  account  of  the  literature  of  homUetics,  exhaustive  as  we 
shonld  judge,  will  recommend  this  work  to  every  student'slibrary. 

The  other  book  we  have  bracketed  with  Dr.  Kidder's  will  be  read  with 
still  greater  interest.  It  is  the  production  of  a  great  pulpit  orator.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  what  suits  a  French  audience  and  what  is 
adapted  for  an  English  one,  but  the  intelligent  preacher  will  not  fail  to 
deriTe  advantage  from  a  careful  perusal  of  Coquerel's  counsels. 

The  Common  Salvation,  and  other  Diacaurses.    By  the  late  Rev. 

Adjuh  FomcAK,  of  the  Free  Church,  Leven.   With  a  Memorial  Sketch 

of  the  Author  by  the  Eev.  Osaslbs  L.  G.  Tulloch.    (London: 

James  Niabet  and  Co.) 

A  ctmouslytorgid  style  marks  many  passages  in  these  otherwise  eloquent 

•ermons.    Though  we  admire  the  evangelic  fervour  with  which  the  preacher 

addresses  appeius  to   his  hearers,  we  cannot  refrain    from  noticing  hia 

2uaint  usage  and  constant  repetition  of  manj^  favourite  words.  Tet  the 
iaconiset  are  elaborate  and  valuable;  and  their  glowing  liietoric  and  eager 
expostulation  sufficiently  indicate  the  power  whicn  so  earnest  and  devout  a 
preacher  must  have  wielded  in  the  pulpit.  Even  in  print  they  are 
interesting,  much  more  so  must  they  have  been  in  delivery.  There  is  fulness 
in  their  deokuration  of  truth,  pathos  in  their  entreaties,  and  vigour  in  their 
rtyle. 

Memorials  of  Charles  March,  Commander^  JR.  If.    By  his  Nephew, 
SiraMus  Mabch.    (London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 

Captun  March  seems  to  have  been  a  noble  (Christian  gentleman,  thoroughly 
honest  and  straightforward,  kind  and  loving,  good  to  all,  and  especially 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  sailors.  His  life  forms  a  very  pleasant  subject 
&nd  it  is  treated  throughout,  by  his  nephew,  in  a  very  pleasant  style.    The 
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ooniposition  is  neat,  oom^t,  and  telling ;  and  we  notice  some  ezoeedmgly 
ffooa  little  bits  of  desoription  here  and  tiiere.  The  tpiritnal  raloe  of  ub 
book  is  great,  and  we  sincerely  commend  it  to  oar  readers. 

A  System  of  Biblical  Psychology.  By  F.  Delttzsch,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Eey.  B.  E.  WjlLLIS.  (Edinburgh :  Clark.) 
Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  the  scriptnnd  designation  of  ibe 
threefold  nature  of  man,  as  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  bat  no  oook  that  we 
hare  seen  goes  so  folly  into  this  and  cognate  subjects  as  the  one  now  before 
us.  It  consists  of  a  patient  philosophical  inyestigation  of  all  which  Holy 
Scripture  contains  bearing  on  the  psychology  of  man,  and  treats  the  whole 
question  in  a  thoroughly  exhaustire  fashion.  It  is  a  book  which  only  a 
German  could  produce.  Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in 
such  a  work ;  and  the  subtle  distinctions  made  by  the  author  are  some- 
times difficult  to  grasp ;  but  the  perusal  of  the  treatise  repays  the  labour; 
and  as  it  discusses  a  subject  which  is  nowhere  else  so  completely  mastered, 
it  deserves  a  place  in  erery  theological  student's  library. 

Tattafiy  TheophihUf  and  the  Ckmeniine  EecognUion.  Yol.  Ill; 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Vol.  lY.  Of  the  Ante*Nicene  Chiv^ 
Library.    (Edinburgh:  Clark.) 

Brooks'  Works  Complete.  Yols.  lY.  and  Y.  (Nichol.) 
It  gives  us  great  pleasure  tiggm  to  report  progress  respecting  Clark's  most 
admirable  series  of  translations.  The  two  volumes  now  before  us  are 
valuable  and  interesting.  The  Clementine  Becognition  forms,  in  fact,  a 
religious  novel — the  precursor  of  a  multitude  of  books  of  the  like  kind  in 
the  present  day.  The  works  of  Clement  deserve  the  special  study  of  tlie 
theologian  just  now,  as  they  exhibit  types  of  thought  which  in  our  tune  hare 
been  wonderfolly  revived.  They  are,  besides,  "  a  store-house  of  cnnons 
ancient  lore,  a  museum  of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  beauties  and  monstrosities 
of  the  world  of  pagan  antiquity  during  all  the  epochs  and  phases  of  iti 
history."  We  also  report  with  commendation  the  progress  wnioh  another 
enterprising  publisher  is  making  in  a  somewhat  similar  neld  of  effort  The 
two  new  volumes  of  Brooks',  like  the  former  volumes  of  the  same  series,  are 
admirably  printed  and  bound.  Of  the  character  of  the  work  itself  we  need 
not  speak. 

The  Young  Man  Setting  out  in  Life.    By  William  Guesht,  F.6.S. 

(London :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.) 
This  little  work  is  divided  into  four  ehaptere — ^L  Life  s  How  will  yon  nse 
it  P  11.  Sceptical  doubts :  How  you  may  solve  thena.  TIL  Power  of 
character :  How  you  mav  assert  it.  lY.  Grandeur  of  destiny :  How  joa 
may  reach  it.  It  aboun<u  in  important  and  valuable  thought^  oftsa  Tei^ 
tersely  expressed,  and  is  well  fitted  to  be  iiseful  to  the  class  for  which  it 
is  prepared.  We  cordially  recommend  it,  and  anticipate  for  it  an  eztoniira 
circulation. 

Memoir  of  Lord  Eaddo.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  E.  B.  Eluott,  H.A. 

(London:  Seeleys.) 
Lord  Haddo  became  fifth  EarVof  Aberdeen,  and  was  distinguished  hylu* 
piety  and  social  virtues.  Of  this  nobleman,  who  was  an  omaoient  to  bii 
rank,  an  interesting  memoir,  after  being  privately  oireulatedt  is  sow  pab- 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interestin({  and 
profitable  book,  and  receives,  what  it  deserves,  our  sincere  commendation. 

Memorials  of  a  Departed  Friend.    Coiunating  of  Selectiona  £rom  her 

Letters.    (London :  James  l^isbet  and  Co.) 
Many  of  these  letters  have  in  them  much  freshness,  and  are  all  of  a  dew 
spiritual  cast ;  but  some  are  imbued  with  Irvingism  and  other  kindred 
errors.    The  writer  was  a  Millenazian* 
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The  Thinffs  that  shall  be  Hereafter ;  or,  Chd^a  Testimony  about  the 
Fatnre.  €rathered  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  Sxftiuus  Sxabs. 
(London :  James  Niabet  and  Co.) 
We  find  here  a  selection  of  passages  of  Scripture,  which  the  compiler 
thinks  hare  reference  to  the  future.  They  are  printed  in  full,  and  illustrated 
by  brief  notes.  The  yiews  of  Septimus  do  not  commend  themselyes  to  our 
judinnent  Much  of  what  he  loots  for  in  the  future,  Scripture  seems  to  us 
plainly  to  teach  should  now  be  sought  in  the  past. 

Words  of  Comfort  for  Parents  [bereaved  of  Little  Children,     Edited 

by  William  Looav.    (London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
This  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  ooUeotion  of  extracts  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject indicated  on  tJie  title-page.     It  is  well  adapted  to  accomplish   its 
intended  purpose. 

We  hare  room  only  to  recommend  the  following  yolumes  as  worth  read- 
ing:— "Ponaponia,"  by  Mrs.  Webb  (a  story  illustrative  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity in  a  iKoman  household),  pubUshed  oy  the  B«ligious  Tract  Society. 
**  Dear  Old  England,"  by  Jane  A.  Winscom  (a  descriptive  volume,  which 
<iMerves  to  be  a  favourite  with  children),  published  by  r^isbet. 

MB.  ABTHONT  SNXLLGSOyB. 

Abovvb  the  chapel  at  Nunhead  cemetery,  or  within  its  waUs,  on  Tuesday, 
the  11th  of  June  last,  a  crowd  was  gathered,  consisting  of  some  hundreds 
of, persons ;  and  as  a  coffin  was  placed  on  the  bier,  it  was  evident  they  were 
Wed  beneath  a  common  sorrow.  Bepresentatiyes  of  all  classes  were 
present,  l^ere  was  the  rich  merchant,  the  thriving  tradesman,  the 
domestio  servant,  and  not  a  few  of  the  humbler  poor.  There  were  mem- 
berg  of  the  local  board  of  guardians,  of  the  parochial  vestry,  Sunday- 
•ehool  teachers,  city  missionaries,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Six  deacons 
of  the  church,  with  which  the  departed  had  been  connected  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  paid  their  last  token  of  respect  to  his  remains.  There  friend- 
ihip  neaved  its  sigh,  and  filial  love  shed  its  tears.  Each  one  of  that  throng 
wore  some  badge  of  mourning ;  and  although  the  sun  shone  brightly  on 
the  marble  tombs,  and  the  trees  were  verdant  with  foliage,  and  gay  flowers 
offered  the  incense  of  their  perfume,  yet  the  sorrow  within  the  breast  of 
^  shaded*  the  scene  around.  A  high  eulogium  was  pronounced  by  his 
psstor  on  the  talents  and  graces  of  the  deceased,  }ret  none  felt  the  picture 
of  his  past  life  to  be  overdrawn,  or  the  praise  wmch  was  expressed  to  be 
UQiaented  or  undue.  As  rich  and  poor  thus  stood  together,  they  were 
pervaded  by  a  consciousness  that  a  bright  light  had  yanished  from  this 
dark  world. 

^ow,  had  a  stranger  been  present,  he  would  naturally  haye  asked.  Why  is 
there  this  manifestation  of  sorrowful  feeling  P  What  were  the  deeds  of  the 
departed  which  cause  him  thus  to  be  deplored?  For  such  scenes  as  this 
are  comparatively  rare,  at  least  in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  occupy  a 
public  position.  We  reply.  Wealth  has  not  procured  for  him  these  honours 
j^-his  object  in  life  was  not  to  amass  a  fortune.  Nor  was  it  scholarship—* 
he  was  not  distinguished  for  eloquent  speech.  Kor  were  there  in  his 
hiitory  any  startling  adventures,  or  even  any  very  striking  incidents — his 
^!^ote  was  singularly  level  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  £ut  it  is  because 
hit  Christian  character  developed  in  such  beautiful  proportions,  and 
^uring  manifestations.  He  was  not  merely  a  Christian,  but  a  bright  and 
■hining  one. 

^e  first  impression  which  Mr.  Snellgrove  made  was  pleasing.  His 
^ery  countenance  would  invite  and   insure  confidence;    it  revealed  the 
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Siarg  of  ^t  (Rlgnt^ts^ 

Thi  half-yearly  iheeting  of  the  Tnuteee  of  the  £TijraBucA.L  MAOAzm 
was  held  at  the  Guildluill  Coffee  House  on  Toeaday,  July  9Ui,  the  Bcr. 
8.  B.  Berffne,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Eev.  I.  Vue  Mummery.  The  Ee^s.  J.  Stoughton,  Dr.  Tidman,  H.  llkn. 
E.  Mannering,  T.  W.  Areling,  H.  J.  OamMe,  8.  Thodey,  W.  P.  lyoa, 
W.  M.  8tatluuB,  and  &.  Bedpath  took  part  in  the  engagements. 

There  were  voted  lo  widows  seyenteen  grants  of  £10,  twenty-fire  of 
£8,  and  fifteen  of  £6. 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  in  eonsequenee  of  the  8acramental  GoUee- 
tions  received  last  year,  and  those  promised  for  this,  the  Trustees  were 
enabled  to  add  eleven  more  urgent  cases  to  their  list  of  Gbnantees. 

June  6. — Southport.  A  new  oongregational  chapel  waa  opened.  Hie 
Bevs.  J.  Parsons,  J.  Kelly,  W.  B.  Pope,  F.  W.  Greaves,  J.  F.  Goodall, 
J.  Chater,  and  J.  S.  Millson  eonduotea  the  services  of  the  day. 

June  11. — Cardiff.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  chapel  waa  laid  in 
Hannah-street,  bv  H.  O.  Wills,  Esq.  The  Bevs.  J.  C.  (Ulawny  sad 
J.  Davies  also  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  In  the  evening  a  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  8.  Morley,  Esq.,  presided. 

East  Devon  Association.    The  annual  meetings  of  this  aaaoeiatioa 

were  held  at  Ottery  8t.  Mary.  The  jproceedings  were  conducted  by  the 
Bevs.  B.  H.  Lovell,  J.  Spikburv,  J.  Skinner,  Professor  Charlton*  MJL, 
J.  Hoxley,  W.  B.  Noble,  and  others. 

Kibworth.    The  Bev.  E.  Hipwood,  of  Plymouth,  was  reeonised  ss 

pastor  of  the  church  here.  The  Bevs.  J.  P.  Allen,  M.A.,  T.  Mays, 
A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  and  T.  Carryer,  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Weedon,  Northamptonsmre.  The  Bev.  W.  W.  Jones,  of  Spring- 
hill  College,  was  reeof<nised  pastor  of  the  oongregational  ohureh.  Hie 
Bevs.  T.  Adams,  Q.  B.  Johnson,  E.  T.  Prust,  Professors  Barker  aad 
Bubier,  and  W.  F.  Callaway  conducted  the  services  of  the  day. 

June  18. — Deddington,  Ozon.  Services  were  held  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Bev.  T.  Lord.  The  Bevs.  G.  St.  CUir,  A.  E.  Iioid,  H.  A. 
Nash,  O.  Parker,  and  J.  Bull,  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Lower  Norwood.    The  recognition  of  the  Bev.  W.  Slnibb  Lea,  u 

Sastor  of  the  congregational  church  here,  took  place.  Drs.  Lockhart  aad 
LuUens,  Bevs.  E.  White,  A.  Hannah,  T.  Jones,  d.  A.  Tipple,  and  B.  Lewis 
conducted  the  service. 

Beading.     The  ordination  of  the  Bev.  F.  Lawee,  of  Bedfixrd 

Missionary  College,  as  missionary  to  the  South  Seas,  was  held  at  Broad- 
street  Chanel.  The  Bevs.  A.  McMillan,  T.  Powell,  W.  Tegg,  B  JL,  sad 
J.  S.  Waralaw,  M.A.,  conducted  the  proceedings. 

June  19. — Airedale  College.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  inatittttioii  was 
held  in  the  College  Library,  when  H.  Brown.  Esq.,  presided.  An  esny 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Peel  on  "  The  Sectional  Differenoes  of  the  Church,  sad 
their  Belation  to  the  Truth."  The  Bevs.  S.  Dyson,  J.  A.  Savage,  J.  Q. 
Miall,  and  T.  F.  Frith,  Esq.,  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

•— ^-  Western  College.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  College  was  held  ia 
Union  Chapelt  Plymouth.  Mr.  A.  Hubbard  raesided,  and  the  Bevi.  D. 
Hewitt,  J.  Wood,  C.  Wilson,  M.A.,  W.  Hill,  F.  E.  Anthony,  M.A.,  B.  B. 
Hickman,  and  Dr.  Baleigh  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

June  20. — Lancashire  Independent  College.  The  annual  meeting  of  thii 
college  was  held  in  the  library.  The  Bev.  JV  Kelly  took  the  chair.  Speeehei 
were  made  by  the  Bevs.  E.  MeUor,  M.  A.,  W.  Smith,  B.  Soott,  J.  A.  Mas* 
fayden.  Professor  Bogers,  G.  W.  Conder,  and  Dr.  Parker. 
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June  2L-— 19'ew  College,  London.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the 
library  of  tlie  coUege,  when  the  Bey.  Dr.  Yaughan  presided.  Mr.  Irving, 
B.A.,  the  senior  student  read  an  essay  on  *'  Ignatius  Loyola."  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Bers.  J.  Stoughton,  T.  James,  W,  M.  Statham.  J.  B. 
French,  U.  P.  Beran,  LL.B.,  and  others. 

Upper  Holloway.    The  New  Junction-road  Congregational  Church 

▼as  opened.  The  Bevs.  J.  Fleming,  H.  Allon,  J.  Nuon,  N.  Hall,  LL.B., 
and  W.  Boberts  (the  pastor),  eonduoted  the  services.  On  the  following 
Sunday  sennons  were  preached  br  the  Bey.  Drs.  A.  Baleigh  and  J.  8pence. 

June  24. — ^Driifield*  Yorks.  A  new  ehapel  was  opened  in  this  place, 
when  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Ber.  J.  Parsons.  On  the  following 
day  a  meeting  was  held,  when  J\  Crossley,  Esq.,  presided,  and  addresses 
were  deliyered  by  the  Beys.  B.  A.  Bedfora,  B.  Urant,  J.  Sibree,  and  others. 

June  25. — ^Dayentry.  Becognition  serriees  were  held  in  the  Indepen- 
dent Chapel  to  celebrate  the  settlement  of  the  Bey.  T.  Adams.  The  Beys. 
H.  Ault,  H.  Bachelor,  J.  F.  Poulter,  B.A.,  and  £.  A.  Briggs.  Esq.,  took 
part  in  the  engagements. 

Gerrans,  ComwalL    The  congregational  chapel,  Portscatha,  was 

ro-opened.  Special  sermons  were  pre^hed  by  the  Bey.  Professor  Charlton* 
M.A,  and  Bey.  J.  Wood. 

Margate.    The  Bey.  D.  Lloyd,  of  Cheshunt  College,  was  ordained 

pastor  of  the  church  at  Zion  Chapel.  The  Beys.  G.  Jones,  H.  W.  Butcher, 
D.  Pledge,  W.  Ambrose,  and  T.  if.  Thoresby,  took  part  in  the  seryices. 

Stoke  Newington.    The  Milton-road  Congregational  Church  was 

opened.  The  Bey.  Drs.  Edmond  and  Baleigh,  and  the  Bey.  C.  Pukes* 
M.A.»  took  part  in  the  seryices  of  the  day. 

June  26. — ^Billinghurst.  Jubilee  seryices  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  chapel  in  thia  town.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bey.  B.  Hamilton. 
Afterwards,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  D.  Friend,  Esq.,  presided. 
Addreases  were  deliyered  by  the  Beys.  W.  Bnight,  J.  De  Kewer  Williams, 
and  J.  L.  Harris. 

- —  Braunton.  The  oongregational  ehapel  in  this  place  was  re-opened. 
A  germon  was  preached  by  tne  ±ley.  E.  H.  Jones.  A  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  eyening,  when  Mr.  Norrington  presided,  and  yarious  addresses 
were  deliyered. 

-- — Botherham  Independent  College.  The  annual  meeting  of  this 
institution  was  held.  Tne  Bey.  J.  Parsons  presided,  and  addresses  were 
deliyered  by  the  Beys.  W.  Hoppus,  LL.D.,  D.  Loxton,  and  J.  Munoaston. 

June  27.  —  Cheshunt  College.  The  ninety-ninth  anniyersary  of  this 
College  was  held  at  Cheshunt.  The  senior  student,  Mr.  G.  L.  Turner, 
read  an  essay  on  *«The  Witnesses  of  the  Crucifixion."  The  Bey.  T.  W. 
Ayeling  preaehed  on  the  occasion.  At  the  public  meeting,  J.  Stobart, 
^sq.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  Beport  was  read  by  the  Bey.  H.  B* 
%nolds,  J3.A.  The  Beys.  H.  Allon,  G.  WiUdnson,  J.  S.  Buasell* 
J'  6pon^&c.f  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Jane  t^ — ^Misnonary  College,  Highgate.  The  annual  meeting  of  this 
ioatiitution  was  held  at  Farquhar  House,  Highgate.  The  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  H.  Wiiffht,  Esq.  The  Bey.  Dr.  Mullens,  Beys.  J.  Vine^,  S. 
MeAU,  W.  Fairbrotlier,  and  Dr.  Lockhart  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

--T*  Pembroke  Dock.  The  new  ehapel  in  this  town  was  opened. 
Special  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Beys.  E.  P.  Hood  and  D. 
Anthony,  B.A.    The  building  will  seat  about  1,200  persons. 

Jtiiy  2.— Bethnal  Green.  The  members  of  the  young  men's  class  in  con- 
nection with  the  church,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Bey.  W.  Darling  pre- 
sented him  with  an  address  and  a  purse  of  money. 

. Hereford.    Qlie  friends  in  connection  with  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 

mgton's  Chapel  presented  the  Bey.  G.  Slater,  the  retiring  pastori  with  a 
Fvae  of  soyereigns* 
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July  2. — Hackney  Theological  Seminary.  The  auonal  meeting  of  thii 
institntion  was  held  at  Faloon-sqnare  OliapeL  The  chair  was  ocennied 
by  J.  Gr.  Stapleton,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer.  The  Bens.  J.  8.  Wardlav, 
M.A.,  Drs.  Tidman  and  spence,  J.  Fielder,  and  J.  D.  Williams  delirered 
addresses.  An  essay  was  read  by  one  of  the  students,  to  whieh  tha 
Homes's  Jubilee  Prize  had  been  awarded  on  "  the  Connection  between  an 
Evangelical  Creed  and  Holiness  of  Life." 

Lewisham.     The  annuiJ  examination  and  distribution  of  prisM 

at  the  Congregational  School  took  place.  The  examinations  were  ceo' 
ducted  hy  the  Seys«  J.  S.  Wardlaw,  M.A.,  and  J.  Eussell,  M.A.  In  the 
evening  a  pubUc  meeting  was  held,  at  which  ^e  Ber.  G.  Mardn  presided* 
Addresses  were  deliT^red  by  the  Eevs.  T.  Budd,  B.A.,  Dr.  Fergnsoa, 
J.  Viney,  I.  V.  Mummery,  and  others. 

Sunningdale,  Berks.     The  Bey.  T.  8.  Jones  was  recognised  ai 

minister  of  the  new  church  in  this  place.  The  Bevs.  J.  T.  Sterenson, 
LL.B.,  B.  Bulmer,  J.  Ellis,  J.  F.  Glass,  B.  Willan,  and  others,  ocmdocted 
the  service. 

July  3. — ^The  Congregational  Union  of  the  counties  of  Flint  and  B«ibigh. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Bhesycar.  The  Bevs. 
W.  Fairbrother,  J.  G.  Bogers,  B.A.,  and  W.  Jones  conducted  the  businea 
of  the  meetings. 

July  4. — Llansamlet,  Glamorgan.  The  Bev.  B«  Bowlands,  of  Caenasr- 
then  College,  was  ordained  pastor  of  Bethel  Chapel.  The  Beva.  E,  Griffith, 
W.  Moxgan,  J.  Jones,  D.  Hughes,  B.A.,  J.  Bees,  and  B.  Evans  eondocted 
the  services  of  the  day. 

PASTOBAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  ACCEPTED. 


The  Bev.  E.  Mellor,  M.A.,  of  Liverpool,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 

turn  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Square  Church,  Halifax. 

The  Bev.  W.  Ihink,  of  the  Nottingham  Institute,  has  aooepted  the  invita- 


tion of  the  churches  at  Ashley  and  Wilbarston. 

The  Bev.  A.  Foster,  M.A.,  of  Botherham  College,  that  of  Park  Gkvrtk 
Blackburn* 

The  Bev.  W.  E.  Peel,  of  Airedale  College,  that  of  the  church  at  Osk< 
street,  Acorington,  Lancashire. 

The  Bev.  A.  Cooke,  of  the  Nottingham  Institute,  that  of  the  diordi  at 
Sedgley,  near  Dudley. 

The  Bev.  M.  Haraaker,  that  of  the  church  at  Bucklow-hill,  Cheshire. 

The  Bev.  W.  Hardie,  B.A.,  of  Wydiffe  ChapeU  London,  thmt  of  the 
church  at  West  Dulwich. 

The  Bev.  A.  H.  Boyle,  B.A.,  of  Lancashire  College,  that  of  the  Head- 
ineley-hill  Church,  Leeds. 

The  Bey.  W.  Spensley,  that  of  the  church  at  Abney  Chapel,  Stoke 
Newington. 

The  Key.  A.  Smith,  of  New  College,  that  of  the  church  Boxfoid,  Snfolk. 

The  Bev.  B.  C.  Jessop,  that  of  the  church  at  Huvton,  Liverpool. 

The  Bev.  J.  Currie,  of  Wick,  N.B.,  that  of  the  cLurch,  St.  Andrews. 

BXSIOKATIONS. 

The  Bey.  J.  Jefferson,  after  a  ministry  of  thirty-six  yean,  at  Abney 
Chapel,  Stoke  Newington. 
The  Bev.  P.  F.  Pearce,  pastor  of  the  chureh  at  Looh's-laiie,  Frome. 
The  Bev.  J.  Bedman,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bond  End,  Nuneaton. 
The  Bey.  B.  Collins  pastor  of  the  church,  Alresford,  Hants. 
The  Bev.  T.  Beard,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ticar-lane,  Coyentry. 
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I.— WRECK  OF  THE  "  JOHN  WILLIAMS.'* 

Adtices  liare  been  received  both  from  Samoa  and  Tahiti,  which  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  missionary  ship.  The  information, 
however,  is  still  indirect.  It  implies  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  shows  what 
followed  it.  Bat  the  official  letters  from  Captain  Williams,  the  missionaries 
on  board,  and  the  missionaries  in  Samoa,  have  not  yet  arrived.  They  arc 
on  board  the  brig  Stuanne^  which  sailed  from  Samoa  on  March  12th,  and  is 
(liiily  expected  in  England.  It  appears  that  the  John  Williams  reached 
Savage  Island  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  January  3rd,  from  the  Loyalty 
I^ds,  and  at  once  landed  Mr.  Lawes's  goods  and  some  of  her  passengers. 
Hongh  weather  prevented  all  communication  with  her  till  the  following 
Taesday.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday  two  of  the  Mission  families  went  on 
board  again,  and  the  vessel  stood  out  to  sea  for  the  night,  hoping  to  take 
her  final  departure  for  Samoa  the  next  day.  A  few  miles  from  shore  the 
wind  failed,  and  the  current  began  to  drift  her  back  again.  The  boats  wero 
ordered  out  and  endeavoured  to  tow  her  away ;  but  the  current  was  too 
strong,  and  so  she  drifted  and  drifted,  every  hour  bringing  her  nearer  the 
lofty  coral  walls  which  form  the  sea  face  of  the  island.  A  little  before 
midnight  the  whole  party  on  board  got  into  the  boats,  and  made  for  the 
landing-place,  which  all  reached  in  safety.  A  few  minutes  after  the  ship 
"truck,  and  was  soon  a  total  wreck.  Of  what  followed  we  know  almost 
nothing,  A  portion  of  the  party  went  apparently  up  to  Samoa.  The 
remainder  were  then  fetched  away,  and  the  Monaf  a  New  Zealand  brig,  was 
chartered  to  convey  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Saville  to  Huahino,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
CuAiKEBs  to  Barotonga.  These  friends  arrived  safely  at  Tahiti,  on  their 
^ay  to  their  destination,  on  April  23rd.  They  were  all  well  and  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  did  not  seem  discouraged  or  depressed  by  the  trying  adven- 
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tures  to  which  their  voyage  had  given  rise.  While  the  Directors  fed  most 
thankful  that  no  lives  have  been  lost,  they  greatly  regret  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  stores  despatched  to  Samoa  and  Eastern  FolyneBia  has  evid^ily  heen 
destroyed ;  but  of  this  they  have  no  particulars.  Mncih  sympsthy  has  been 
expressed  for  them  in  the  great  loss  incurred ;  and  the  Home  Committee  of  fee 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  the  "New  Hebrides  have  not  only  expressed  their 
regret,  but  .have  kindly  oflPered  the  services  of  their  Mission  ehip,  the 
Day^ring^  until  other  arrangements  can  be  made.  The  following  paiticulan 
are  taken,  by  permi^on,  from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Chalmors  t— 

1.  Loss  OF  THE  SmF.    Mes.  Chalmebs.    Tahiti.    April  26,  1867. 

**  We  left  Sydney  on  15th  November,  with  our  vessel  fully  repaired  and  is 
strong  as  ever.  In  four  weeks  from  the  day  we  left  Sydney,  we  had  fimsbed 
all  our  work  at  Aneiteum  and  the  Loyally  Isles,  and  with  high  hopes  we  wHit 
on  our  way  to  Niu§,  arriving  there  by  3rd  Januaiy,  after  a  passage  of  thre? 
weeks  from  Mar^.  We  had  to  beat  all  the  way,  and  for  nine  days  before  getting 
to  Niu^  wo  had  to  sail  amongst  dangerous  reefs  by  dead  reckoning. 

"In  the  afternoon  of  3rd  January  we  all — ^but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davies,  vlo 
were  not  very  well — came  on  shore  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawes,  and  were  per- 
suaded to  remain  all  night.  Mrs.  Williams  also  remained,  leaving  the  Captain 
to  return  alone  to  the  ship. 

'*  During  the  night  the  wind  changed,  and  blew  with  such  violenoe  as  tc 
prevent  any  communication  being  held  with  the  ship  till  the  morning  cf 
Tuesday  8th,  when  the  Captain  came  on  shore  with  the  remainder  of  Mr.  L.'? 
goods.  After  sending  on  board  a  quantity  of  coooanuts,  taro,  yarns,  &c.,  preBest- 
from  the  natives,  Mr.  C.  and  I  accompanied  the  Captain  and  Mrs.  Williams  to 
the  ship.  We  hoped  to  be  able  to  leave  for  Samoa  next  day,  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  SaviUe,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  were  to  be  on  board. 

*'  We  soon  had  the  boats  in  their  places,  and  made  for  sea  for  the  lugbt. 
with  a  fair  breeze.  Soon  we  were  a  long  way  out.  The  sky  had  a  squallj' 
appearance,  which  comforted  us  a  little,  as  we  thought  a  squall  better  than  4 
calm.  By  half -past  seven,  though,  it  felt  quite  calm,  with  a  heavy  swell  driTing 
in  on  the  land.  A  short  time  after  the  vessel  was  observed  to  go  asien ;  but 
as  we  were  so  far  out  to  sea  we  did  not  apprehend  any  danger.  AU  meaai 
were  at  once  resorted  to  to  keep  the  vessel  out  to  sea.  The  whaloboat,  pinnaci*. 
and  gig  were  well  manned,  and  soon  had  the  vessel  in  tow.  The  sails  vc^' 
also  kept  trimmed,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  wind  that  might  spring  up.  All 
the  Native  teachers  on  board  wrought  well  with  the  sailors ;  but  all  was  of  &(> 
avail :  we  still  went  astern ;  nearer  and  nearer  we  approached  the  dre&dt^ 
reef.  About  nine  Mrs.  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daviea,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  acd 
I  went  to  the  saloon  for  prayer.  The  two  gentlemen  offered  up  prayer  in  tam, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  Native  teachers  engaged  in  prayer  on  the  mala - 
deck.  Fervent  were  the  prayers  offered  that  the  Lord  would  save  our  ju>-tJy 
prized  ship — ^His  own  ship — from  the  doom  we  saw  threatening  her,  and  tLnt 
she  would  be  spared  for  many  years  to  carry  the  good  news  of  sidvation  to  thest^ 
lovely  isles. 
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' '  After  prayer  we  went  on  deck,  and  fired  off  some  rockets  and  bine  lights,  to 
wtkm  our  friends  on  shore  of  our  danger ;  though  well  we  knew  they  could  not 
h.elp  OS.  Oh !  the  agony  of  that  hour  I  None  but  those  who  haye  felt  it  can 
realize  how  we  felt.  It  was  sad  to  feel  our  floating  home  being  drifted  on  to 
dc^stmction,  and  we  unable  to  saye  her.  The  night  was  densely  dark,  the 
Li^litnings  began  to  flash,  and  now  we  think  surely  the  wind  will  come  up  to 
aaT-e  her ;  but  not  a  breath  of  air  could  be  felt. 

^'  About  ten  the  gig  was  ordered  alongside,  and  the  ladies  dropped  from  the 
side  of  the  yeesel  into  it.  No  time  for  ceremony ;  seyenty-two  souls,  among 
whom  wero  several  Natiye  women  and  children,  were  on  board ;  and  already 
could  the  back  swell  of  the  reef  bo  felt.  By  twenty  minutes  past  eleyen  all 
were  in  the  boats,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  yessel  struck,  with  a  crash 
that  quickly  dispelled  aU  our  hopes  as  to  her  safety,  and  sent  a  pang  through 
our  yery  hearts.  We  loyed  the  yessel,  and  it  seemed  like  losing  a  friend  to  lose 
her.  To  the  la«t  we  clung  to  the  hope  that  ere  she  struck  a  breeze  would  spring 
up  to  saye  her.*' 

2.  Landing  of  the  Pabty.    The  Same. 

*'  Our  position  in  the  boats  was  not     when  and  how  we  left  Nine  and  got 


yery  comfortable.  We  had  put  a  few 
things  in  bags,  but  they  were  left  on 
deck,  and  it  rained  as  it  only  does  in 
the  tropics.  We  wore  some  mQes  from 
the  Mission  premises,  which  we  made 
for  as  soon  as  we  could,  keeping 
the  boats  together  by  ropes.  It  was 
very  dark ;  but  we  f  oxmd  out  our  way 
by  a  succession  of  torches,  which  the 
Xatiyos  kept  lighting  on  shore.  By 
three  a.m.  we  reached  the  landing- 
place;  the  surf  was  yery  high ;  no  boat 
could  get  near  that  night.  Natiyes 
camo  in  canoes,  and  took  us  in  their 
canoes  to  the  rocks;  we  were  then 
dragged  through  the  surf  by  the  Na- 
tives, and  carried  on  their  backs  up  a 
long  extent  of  steep  rocks,  over  which 
the  surf  was  constantly  rushing.  By 
half-past  four  a.m.  all  were  safely 
landed.  Wo  were  yery  wot  and  cold ; 
but,  by  using  precautionary  measures 
at  once,  we  all  escaped  colds. 

*'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawes  were  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  us  all  the  time  we  were 
with  them.  They  did  not  seem  to 
think  how  much  they  were  incon- 
venienced themselyes,  if  thereby  they 
could  add  to  our  comfort. 

''I  think  Mr.  Chalmers  told  you 


to  Samoa.  The  Consul  chartered  the 
Bona,  to  bring  the  rest  of  our  party 
to  Apia,  where  they  aU  arriyed  on  20th 
March.  The  missionaries  in  Samoa 
then  chartered  the  same  yessel  to  take 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sayille,  the  Natiye 
teachers,  and  us  two  to  our  different 
homes;  as  also  to  take  a  few  things 
saved  from  the  wreck  to  the  different 
missionaries  in  the  East. 

**Mr.  C.  has  written  you  about  our 
loss.  All  our  books  and  private  things 
are  gone,  except  a  few  silver  things 
which  I  had  in  my  cabin.  Amongst 
the  things  saved  are  our  tea,  a  box  of 
soap,  chairs,  and  a  mattress,  and,  I 
think,  some  rice.  We  got  some  more 
provisions  in  Samoa,  and  haye  got 
some  calicoes  and  prints  for  barter  use. 
Everything  sayed  from  the  wreck  is 
damaged ;  but  we  are  glad  to  get  them 
as  they  are.  We  hope  to  get  some 
furniture  from  Mr.  Krause,  who,  we 
are  led  to  understand,  is  leaving  Baro- 
tonga  soon. 

**From  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
islands  and  the  Natiyes,  I  long  more 
than  eyer  to  be  at  our  home,  and 
busily  engaged  at  the  work  whereto 
we  are  sent." 

LL  2 
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8.  AbbivjUi  jlt  Tahitz.    Rsv.  Q.  Hobsis.    Apxul  26, 1867. 

**  My  principal  object  in  writing  at  the  present  time  is  to  infoxm  you  thit 
our  dear  brethren,  the  Beys.  Messrs.  Saville  and  Chalmers,  aooompanied  bj 
their  wiyes,  and  the  Rarotongan  teachers  and  families,  have  arrlTed  safely  here 
en  route  for  Huahine  and  the  Hervey  Gronp.  They  came  on  the  biig  Bona, 
Captain  Hayes,  of  Now  Zealand,  and  anchored  here  on  Tuesday,  April  29, 
(shore  time),  and  have  gone  off  with  a  fine  breeze  tliis  morning  for  Huahine. 
All  the  party  were  well,  and  our  dear  brethren  and  their  deroted  wives  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  their  ardour  either  damped  or  diminished  by  the 
numerous  untoward  circumstances  which  have  chequered  their  path,  but  fxtll 
of  zeal,  devotion,  and  love,  they  have  gone  on  to  their  difficult  and  arduous 
duties.  They  are  men  and  women  of  the  right  stamp,  and  we  pray  that  God 
may  abundantly  bless  and  prosper  them  in  their  great  and  glorious  work. 

*^  The  mail  is  just  closing,  and  we  are  full  of  confusion  and  sorrow  at  tie 
losses  which  ourselves  and  brethren  and  the  Mission  have  sustained.  It  has  comi 
upon  us  so  suddenly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  sad  truth ;  it  pierces  our 
veiy  hearts,  as  it  will  yours  and  myriads  of  others.  The  Lord  is  surely  teach- 
ing us  some  severe  lessons ;  but  thanks  be  unto  €k>d,  *  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  His  people,*  *' 

4.  EiND  Offee  of  the  '^Dayspeixo.'*    Bey.  John  Eay.    Oastlb  Doitolas. 

July  11,  1867. 

<*  Our  committee  heard  with  much  sorrow  of  the  reported  loss  of  the  Jbln 
Wtlliams ;  they  request  me  to  express  their  earnest  wish  that  your  missionaries 
will  avail  themselves  as  much  as  possible  of  the  services  of  the  Da^spria^,  till 
their  own  Society  oan  once  more  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  holdia^ 
communication  with  the  various  islands. 

'*  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  a  fact  in  oonneotion  with  our  build- 
ing of  the  Bayspring,  which  possibly  may  have  been  already  suggesting  itself 
to  you  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  the  John  Williams.  Were  we  required 
to  build  another  mission  vessel,  I  think  we  would  prefer  having  a  small  steamtf 
fitted  up  with  an  auxiliary  steam  power,  and  lifting  sorew.  At  the  time  wht^ 
the  Bayspring  was  built,  neither  our  funds  nor  our  prosfpeots  would  adnut 
of  this.  As  you  may  possibly  contemplate  the  building  of  another  vessel,  it  is 
worth  whUe  considering  if  such  a  disaster  as  that  which  has  overtaken  your 
gallant  ship  might  not  have  been  avoided  by  a  vessel  having  the  advantages 
above  referred  to." 


II.-EXPERIENCE  OF  INDIAN  CONVERTS. 

Pew  things  are  of  deeper  interest  in  missionary  life  than  the  various  wsp 
in  which  converts  ore  brought  into  the  Church  of  Christ  Here  we  see  oil 
the  experience  of  the  New  Testament  revived.  Some  como  at  an  older  age  ; 
others  are  brought  quite  young.  Some  find  no  obstacles;  the  way  of  other* 
is  from  beginning  to  end  beset  with  trials.     Nothing  so  surely  and  su 


continoally  prodneei  tdal  as  the  sjitem  of  caste,  and  the  mabtenance  of 
the  fiimily  naine  essentially  boimd  up  with  it,  A  few  specimens  of  this 
variety  are  token  firom  recent  Beports, 

I,  The  TBUia  op  youkg  Oonvbbts.    Bhowaniboiie, 

"One  of  the  two  lads  from  the  IVeparatoiy  Class  was  a  Brahmin  by  oaate,  and 
l>egan  his  stadies  as  a  pnpil  in  the  Free  Ohnroh  Mission  School  at  Bansbariah, 
his  native  Tillage.  It  was  there  that  he  was  first  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  His  father,  having  come  to  know  of  it,  sent  him  to  Bhowanipore 
to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  in  order  to  remove  bim  from  the  influence  of 
the  Christians ;  but  the  father-in-law»  not  anticipating  the  result,  placed  him 
in  our  Institution.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  our  Evangelist  became  acquainted 
▼ith  him,  and  invited  him  to  come  tQ  his  house  and  read  the  Bible  with  him, 
in  addition  to  the  Christian  lessons  that  he  received  in  class.  He  continued  to 
riait  him  regularly  for  this  purpose  twice  a  week,  for  more  than  four  months. 
He  had  in  the  meantime  some  interviews  with  the  missionaries  and  with  the 
p&stor  of  the  Native  Church.  After  repeated  requests  on  his  part  to  be  received 
e.^  a  candidate  for  baptism,  he  was  accepted  on  November  30th,  1865,  the  day 
of  the  pubHo  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  Institution.  His  father  and  brother 
and  several  other  friends  visited  him  on  that  day  and  the  day  following,  and 
nude  use  of  the  various  entreaties,  threats,  and  other  inducements  generally 
resorted  to  on  such  occasions,  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  return  home  and  give 
rp  all  thoughts  of  becoming  a  Christian ;  but  he  remained  firm. 

"His  friends,  perceiving  that  their  efforts  failed  in  this  way,  had  recourse  to 
W ;  and  on  the  morning  of  December  2nd,  summonses  were  served  on  Mr.  Payne 
tnd  Babu  Nundolall  Doss,  to  appear  before  the  Sudder  Ameen,  a  Hindu  official, 
to  answer  to  a  charge  preferred  by  his  father  of  forcibly  detaining  him  in  the 
Kission-house  against  his  will,  in  order  to  make  him  a  Christian,  thus  iiguring 
bis  caste.  The  damages  were  laid  at  800  rupees ;  they  were  put  down  at  a  low 
mm,  in  order  to  prevent  the  case  from  being  tried  by  a  higher  and  Christian 
ofEoer.  The  young  man  was  at  the  same  time  taken  away  from  our  custody. 
The  case  was  appointed  to  be  decided  on  the  7th.  Meanwhile  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Naztr,  the  court  sheriff,  a  Brahmin,  near  whose  house  he  had  to 
live,  being  guarded  by  peons,  but  with  the  privilege  of  being  visited  by  anybody, 
\?h(?th6r  Christian  or  Hindu.  Of  course  the  circumstances  in  which  ho  was 
thTu  placed,  and  the  sort  of  visits  he  would  receive  from  his  Hindu  relatives,  can 
oisijy  be  imagined.  His  Christian  friends  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
f^ing  him.  Ho  was,  however,  through  the  interference  of  the  European  judge, 
subsequently  set  at  liberty,  with  the  permission  of  going  anywhere  he  liked. 
He  came  at  once  to  the  Mission-house.  On  the  7th  the  trial  came  on,  and  the 
cas«  was  dismissed. 

"  But  even  before  leaving  the  court,  another  case  was  filed  against  us,  stating 
that  the  young  man  was  a  minor,  not  of  age  sufficient  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  that  therefore  he  ought  not  to  be  baptized.  As  some  days  would  elapse 
^fore  the  witnesses  could  be  produced,  it  was  ordered  by  the  judge  that  in  the 
meantime  he  should  neither  live  in  the  house  of  any  of  his  Christian  friends, 
^7  of  any  of  his  heathen  relatives,  but  in  some  hired  house  alone ;  the  rent 
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and  the  ezpenfles  of  hid  food  to  be  paid  by  his  father.  A  peon  trasset  OTerlun, 
not  to  watch  him,  but  to  see  that  nobody  should  trouble  him.  Liberty  vsi 
giyen  him  to  go  anywhere  he  liked  during  the  day,  even  to  the  Mission  piemises, 
but  not  to  take  any  of  the  Christians'  food.  In  this  condition  he  had  to  lirt 
till  the  2lBt  December,  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial.  There  being  no  wit- 
nesses produced  by  his  father  on  that  day,  he  was  set  at  perfect  liberty  to  go 
anywhere  he  liked  until  the  trial,  which  took  place  on  the  11th  January,  1S66. 
whenhisfather's  witnesses  were  heard  and  the  case  was  dismissed.  Among  th« 
witnesses  examined  were  an  unde'of  his,  who  was  onoe  imprisoned  for  fcvgeiT. 
and  his  grandmother,  an  old  woman  of  about  seventy  years  of  age,  whos^ 
evidence  was  taken  from  the  palanquin  in  which  she  came.  All  the  resi  irc«  \ 
also  his  relatives.  Since  the  case,  after  such  a  protracted  trial,  had  been  ihsi 
dismissed  by  the  zillah  judge,  the  highest  legal  authority  in  the  district,  v^ 
thought  it  our  duty  to  baptize  him  at  onoe ;  which  was  acoordingly  done. 
Subsequently  to  his  baptism,  his  friends  appealed  to  the  High  Oourt,  on  tha 
ground  of  minority,  and  had  him  removed  from  our  premises  for  two  dayi, 
and  kept  in  custody  as  before ;  but,  a  statement  being  made  on  oath  in  tit^ 
High  G!ourt  by  Mr.  Payne,  the  case  was  finally  given  up.  After  his  baptism 
he  behaved  very  well  for  some  time,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  us  all ;  but  latri 
in  the  year  he  acted  in  a  way  which  gave  some  anxiety.  We  hope,  hoverer, 
he  is  now  improving,  and  will  again  win  the  esteem  and  confidenoe  of  all  tli;i: 
know  him. 

<  *  The  next  to  whom  we  shall  refer  is  a  student  of  the  same  class,  and  a  Sei^ra 
by  birth.  He  commenced  to  learn  the  English' language  in  our  Institnticn, 
from  the  alphabet  upwards.  While  in  the  third  class  of  the  school  department, 
in  1862,  various  discussions  with  the  Christian  teacher  made  him  favouiftUy 
inclined  towards  Christianity,  and  he  began  to  visit  him  at  his  house,  in  oxtirr 
to  know  more  of  the  Bible  than  he  learned  at  school.  He  continued  these  visits 
till  the  end  of  the  session,  when  he  went  to  his  native  village  for  the  holidays 
He  came  back  indifferent  and  apathetic  towards  religion,  and  no  more  rlsiU'd 
his  teacher ;  but  he  was  subsequently  led  to  visit  some  of  the  missionaries  f cf 
the  study  of  the  Scripture,  and  expressed  a  thorough  belief  in  Christ.  Still  b 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  profess  it  by  baptism,  on  account  of  the  love  b' 
bore  towards  his  mother.  He  again  grew  indifferent.  However,  towards  th^ 
end  of  1865  he  was  led  in  illness  to  seek  for  peace  in  Christ,  and  resolved  to 
confess  TTitn  openly.  When  he  entered  dass  again  on  recovering,  and  took  a 
part  in  the  discussions  on  Christianity,  he  felt  deeply  the  inconsiBtency  of  hii 
conduct  in  remaining  a  heathen.  He  therefore  applied  to  us  for  baptism  in 
the  month  of  March ;  but  though  we  were  satisfied  both  as  to  his  knowliiig^ 
of  the  truth  and  as  to  his  sincerity,  we  thought  it  best  to  delay  receiving  him. 
lest  his  good  resolutions  should  prove  as  transient  as  before.  He  was  not 
received  until  the  20th  of  June,  and  all  the  days  he  was  with  us  before  liii 
baptism,  he  was  visited  by  several  of  his  relatives. and  acquaintances,  whomadi* 
use  of  the  usual  arguments  for  dissuading  him  from  becoming  a  Christiftn. 
With  some  of  them  he  had  long  discussions  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Hi** 
father,  to  whom  word  was  sent,  came  from  his  village  and  had  several  int<r> 
viewswithhim.    With  much  weeping  he  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his  puipo>o: 

but  though  much  affected  by  seeing  his  father's  tears,  he  remained  fixm,   H- 
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waa  baptized  by  ]l&.  Johnson,  in  Union  Chapdi  on  Bundsy  tlio  lat  of  July, 
since  vhich  time  he  has  behaved  himself  to  our  satiBfaction. 

'*  The  third  case  is  that  of  the  student  in  our  new  college  class.    He  is  an 
Ooiiah  by  birth,  and  attmded  for  some  years  the  €k>Tenmient  School  at  Cut- 
tack,  in  which  school  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  Matriculation  Examination  of 
the  Calcutta  XJniyersity  in  the  year  18(H.    While  in  Orissa  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  certain  Brahmos,  and  was  induced  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Brahmo  8omaj  established  in  his  natiTe  town.    At  the  begioning  of  this  year 
he  entered  our  College.    He  had  for  some  time  seen  the  folly  of  idolatry,  but 
had  found  nothing  better  in  which  to  trust  than  the  vague  teachings  of  his 
Brahmo  friends.    A  lecture  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  our  Institution  by  the  Bev. 
Lai  Eeharl  Dey,  on  the  defectiveness  of  Brahmoism,  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
fallacy  of  that  in  which  he  had  been  trusting ;  and  the  good  impressions  received 
on  this  occasion  were  strengthened  by  Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  Lecture  on  Jesus 
Christ.    From  this  he  learned  more  of  the  facts  and  history  of  Christianity 
than  he  had  ever  known  before,  and  was  led  to  take  more  exalted  views  of  our 
Bedeemer.    He  was  also  much  struck  about  this  time  with  some  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Johnson  one  day  in  the  Bible  lesson,  when  the  subject  referred  to  hap- 
pened to  be  the  atonement.    Being  thus  favourably  attracted  towards  Christi- 
anity, he  sought  further  knowledge,  and  derived  much  help  from  his  teacher, 
our  assistant  Babu  Bhogoban  Chatteijee.    The  books  which  he  mentions  as 
baying  been  the  means,  more  than  any  others,  of  leading  him  to  believe  in 
Christ,  were  one  entitled,  '  The  Spirit.in  which  Beligious  Inquiry  should  be  con- 
ducted;' and  the  well-known  work, '  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.* 
His  mind  was  at  length,  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  fully  made  up,  and  he  sought 
for  baptism.    Having  good  reason  to  believe  in  his  sincerity,  and  seeing  that 
he  was  fully  competent  to  judge  for  himself,  his  request  was  granted.    He  was 
baptized  in  Cooly  Bazar  Chapel,  by  Mr.  Ashton.    May  he  be  long  sustained  in 
the  Christian  course  which  he  has  commenced,  and  may  he  prove  to  be  only  the 
first  of  many  in  our  college  department  who  shall  forsake  idolatry,  and  number 
themselyes  among  the  followers  of  Jesus !" 

2.  A  Hindoo  Devotee.    Bekases.    Kev.  J.  ISsmfVDY, 

"  On  our  visits  to  the  city  we  often  meet  with  persons  who  promise  to  visit  us  at 
our  houses,  and  to  converse  with  us  more  fully  about  the  views  we  advance.  The 
promise  is  very  occasionally  fulfilled.  I  may  mention  an  instance.  One  gloomy 
morning  in  August,  while  at  the  Eodai  ki  Chauki  Chapel,  a  Bair&gi  (a  Hindoo 
dfiTotee)  came  up,  and  listened  to  me  while  ezamioing  the  school-boys.  I  was 
sniprised  to  hear  him  say  in  English,  *  I,  too,  sir,  would  like  to  know  the 
pnnciples  of  the  Christian  reKgion.*  I  had  never  previously  heard  our  own 
tongue  spoken  by  one  of  the  dass.  I  began  to  converse  with  him,  and  found 
him  possessed  of  considerable  intelligence.  Within  a  few  minutes  several  of 
the  passers  by  stopped,  and  the  Bairagi,  not  liking  their  presence,  said  he 
would  speak  to  me  anoth^  time.  I  begged  him  to  call  on  me.  He  said,  *  If 
I  oaU  upon  you,  and  oppose  what  you  say,  will  you  not  beat  me  P'  I  assured 
him  I  would  not,  and  told  him  where  I  resided.  To  my  surprise  he  appeared 
at  my  door  the  next  forenoon.    He  said  to  the  servant,  who  was  no  doubt  sur- 
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prised  to  see  him,  as  suoh  persons  seldom  come  to  a  European  house, '  I  uw 
the  s&hib  in  the  city  yesterday,  and  he  promised  to  give  me  something  if  I 
called  on  him.*  On  hearing  he  was  at  the  door  I  went  to  meet  him,  and  titere 
was  my  friend  of  the  previous  morning,  with  his  di^evelled  hair,  his  hodjr 
besmeared  with  ochre,  and  a  rag  round  his  loins.  Ko  sooner  did  I  open  tbe 
door,  than  he  started  back,  saying,  *  Are  there  no  eatables  f'  I  assured  bis 
there  was  nothing  in  the  room  either  to  eat  or  drink.  He  came  in  Tery  wazijix. 
I  then  told  him  he  might  either  sit  on  the  carpet  or  occupy  a  chair,  just  as  he  likoi 
From  his  yery  scanty  clothing  he  took  a  bit  of  a  rag,  and  yery  oarefolly  sprcid 
it  on  the  chair,  as  if  afraid  of  the  defilement  which  it  had  contracted  by  haying 
been  previously  used  by  a  European  or  a  Christian.  Ko  sooner  was  he  seated 
than  we  entered  into  conversation  on  the  nature  and  grounds  of  Ghxifltumitf , 
and  on  its  contrast  to  all  other  religions.  He  remained  with  me  for  nearij 
three  hours,  engaged  in  earnest  talk  and  discussion,  the  language  used,  at  hid 
request,  being  English,  except  when  it  failed  us,  and  then  we  had  recourse  to 
Hindi.  He  maintained  that  the  gods  were  powerful,  and  ought  on  thst 
account  to  bo  propitiated,  though  he  acknowledged  that  their  character  ma 
often  bad.  He  pertinaciously  contended  that  the  Hindoos  were  worshippers 
of  one  God,  as  well  as  the  English,  quoting  passages  to  prove  this  point;  wliile 
I  maintained  that,  looking  at  the  general  and  prevailing  teaching  of  the  Hindoo 
writings,  not  at  isolated  expressions,  the  Brahm  of  the  Hindoos  was  a  Pan- 
theistic phantom,  and  not  the  living  Otod,  I  asked  him  why  he  had  beoome  s 
Bairdgi,  and  ho  said  it  was  to  obtain,  by  his  services  and  hardships,  the  super- 
natural powers  of  the  ancient  Bishis  (Hindoo  saints),  such  as  living  withoizi 
food,  living  without  air,  raising  himself  above  the  ground  at  wHl,  dc.  The 
absence  of  all  sense  of  guilt  was  remarkable.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
conversation  he  mentioned  to  me  what  he  had  said  to  the  servant  at  the  door, 
adding,  *  No  sooner  did  I  say  it,  than  my  conscience  stung  me.  But  it  was  not 
a  lie  after  all,  for  you  did  promise  to  give  me  knowledge.'  This  remark  stood 
me  in  excellent  stead.  I  pressed  him  with  what  conscience  implies,  and  vith 
what  the  stinging  of  conscience  intimates  to  us.  Before  we  parted  he  seemed 
inclined  to  question  the  existence  of  conscience,  or  at  least  its  right  to  behe&rd, 
and  he  was  willing  to  retract  his  own  remark.  He  took  notes  of  what  I  said 
about  the  nature  and  claims  of  Christianity,  and  especially  of  what  the  Bible 
says  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  To  salvation  by  grace  he  expressed  intense  repug- 
nance. So  strange  a  mixture  of  intelligence  and  ignorance,  of  aonteness  and 
stolidity,  I  have  seldom  met.  The  bewilderment  of  such  minds  is  beyond  our 
conception.  On  parting  he  promised  to  consider  what  I  had  said,  and  if,  within 
the  two  days  he  was  still  to  remain  at  Benares,  anything  fresh  occurred  to  him. 
he  would  call.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  about  him  since.  When  I  looked  into 
his  intelligent,  and  at  the  same  time  melancholy  faoe,  I  longed  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  Jesus,  and  I  have  often  thought  of  him  sinee  with  deep  and 
prayerful  interest.  I  offered  him  a  book,  but  he  declined  to  take  it,  as  he  said 
he  could  not  conceal  it,  and  his  brother  devotees  wofold  eall  him  m  apofltite. 
He  said  he  hoped  they  would  not  know  where  he  had  been/' 
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in.— MADAGASCAR  MISSION. 

The  cauital  of  Madagascar  is  divided,  like  all  great  towns,  into  severul  distinct  bec- 
tioiis,  eacL  with  a  8e|>aTat«9  name.  And  tlie  missionaries  have  taken  up  their  rc«i(ieuccs, 
Ki'l  (liyidcd  their  work  in  accordance  vdih  this  distinction.    Near  the  centre  of  the  city, 


'lUK'hcA    All  hare  dependent  u^wn  them  country  stations,  cout^iining  many  Church- 
^.nulx'rs.    It  ia  in  these  country  stations  tliat  the  Gospel  continues  to  make  steady 


npvss.  Its  labours  are  heartily  sustained  by  the  city  Christians  ;  and  their  i)ei-sonal 
^•ai  aud  liberality  are  growing  conspicuously,  and  being  develojied  in  a  most  healthy 
li'inuer.    The  Malagasy  churches  arc  advancing  rapidly  towards  a  real  and  complete 

ipl^rtof  the  Gospel.  [See  Chronicle,  Maecu,  1867»  pp.  44—51 ;  Ai^kil,  pp.  70—72 ; 
od  JusE,  the  Annoal  Kbport.  ] 


1.  Chatsl  at  Amboioloha.    Bev.  W.  S.  Cot7siks.    Mabch  26,  1867. 

"  At  Ambonilolia,  a  vilXage  about  four  miles  north  of  Antananariyo,  where 
one  of  my  deacons  has  a  house,  there  has  been  a  service  held  for  about  two 
years  and  a  half.  Last  Spring  BAnriHAiiABAyo,  Chief  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  country  house  ifl  dose  to  the  Tillage,  undertook  to  build  a  clay  chapel,  if 
the  people  would  roof  it  and  fit  it  up.  A  subscription  list  was  commenced  and 
the  money  was  raised,  EADnMAHARATO  not  oidy  fulfilling  his  promise,  but 
giving  money  besides.  On  Wednesday,  March  6th,  the  opening  service  was 
held.  When  we  reached  the  chapel  we  found  a  large  number  of  people  all 
round  it,  Unable  to  find  room  inside.  Qllie  building  will  hold  about  300,  but 
there  must  have  been  quite  500  or  600  outside ;  and  what  pleased  us  more  than 
the  numbers  was,  that  many  who  were  outside  were  heathens.  We  at  once 
determined  that  my  brother  and  Akdbiambelo,  who  had  undertaken  to  preach, 
:^ho\iId  speak  from  the  doorway,  so  that  all  might  hear.  Whilst  we  were  con- 
dicting  the  opening  part  of  the  service,  the  people  outside,  not  knowing  our 
intention,  asked  that  the  preachers  might  stand  where  they  would  be  able  to 
hear.  The  men  who  made  this  request  named  the  two  villages  from  which 
mast  of  the  people  came.  At  the  time  of  the  service  there  was  not  a  chapel  in 
either  of  them ;  but  in  one  a  private  house  has  since  been  opened  for  preaching 
on  Strnday,  and  we  hope,  ere  long,  to  have  a  chapel  in  each.  The  attention  of 
^i<3  people  to  the  preaching  was  very  marked,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  of 
than  heard  for  the  first  time  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  rather  a  new 
feature  in  our  missionary  experience  for  the  heathen  to  ask  that  the  Gospel 
^^7  be  preached  to  them ;  but  for  two  or  three  months  past  there  has  been  a 
cheering  increase  in  all  our  congregations,  and  the  desire  to  hear  the  Gospel 
^ms  to  be  increasing  on  every  hand.  Let  our  friends  in  England  continue  to 
P^y  with  persevering  faith  that  God  would  establish  His  infant  Church  in 
Madagascar,  and  utterly  overthrow  the  dominion  of  Satan." 

2.  QaowixG  Zeal  at  Ajtdohalo.    Rev.  R.  G.  Habtlbt.    April  2. 

"I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  in  other  parts  of  the  island  with  tho 
gro^g  recognition  by  the  people  of  Gospel.  A  collection  for  this  purpose 
Uir  duty  to  supply  their  countrymen     has  been  commenced  at  the  monthly 
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miBsionaiy  prayer  meeting.  The  first 
collection  was  made  last  month  at  mj 
church,  and  realised  rather  more  than 
eight  dollars  (£1. 14*.)  In  addition  to 
this,  my  people  have  promised  to  snb- 
scribe  annually  to  the  support  of  an 
Evangelist  to  the  Antsiaraka,  whose 
counlxy  is  about  150  miles  north  of 
this.  There  is  a  small  congregation 
there,  formed  by  Hova  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  from  the  accounts  we  re- 
ceive through  members  of  our  churches, 
who  sometimes  visit  them  when  on 
Government  service,  the  people  are 
ripe  for  the  harvest.  A  thoroughly 
qualified  man  has  been  found,  who  is 


willing  to  go.  He  is,  however,  a  slave, 
and  his  master  has  placed  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  his  going.  TVe 
hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  redeoii 
him,  at  a  cost  of  about  £12,  part  of 
which  he  would  be  willing  to  i^y 
out  of  the  sum  annually  allowed  him 
by  the  church.  I  shall  surely  not  be 
drawing  very  rashly  on  the  Bank  of 
Faith,  if  I  advance  part  of  this  sum  to 

set  free  almost  the  first  Kalagssy 
Missionary.  This,  however,  is  as  yet 
only  a  project,  and  I  will  write  mcfe 
particularly  when  it  seemfl  neam 
completion." 


3.  DippicuLTJLKs  m  Educating  a  Native  MiNXSTnY.    The  Sams. 

**  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  paragraph  in  your  letter  of  Jaauuy  2Gtfc, 
referring  to  me.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  consideration  that  the  Director 
have  shown  for  my  comfort  and  health,  and  stiU  more  rejoice  that  th^  hsn 
definitely  indicated  a  line  of  service  to  which  I  have  always  looked  forward  as 
that  in  which  I  would  most  gladly  engage,  but  for  which  I  should  have  hesitsted 
in  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  brethren,  without  having  been  first  directed  to 
it  by  the  Directors.  You  will  learn  from  the  above,  that  I  trust  that  it  trill 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  seek  further  relief  from  pastoral  work ;  but  I  liad 
since  my  illness  resolved  if  possible  to  establish  a  select  class  of  the  mo^ 
promising  of  the  younger  preachers,  to  whom  I  would  endeavour  to  give  a  com- 
plete and  regular  instruction,  as  circumstances  will  permit.  You  will  be  xwxk 
of  the  difficulties  which  at  present  exist  in  the  way  of  forming  a  class  of  ma 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  All  the  young  men  of  our 
congregations  who  are  not  slaves  are  officers  in  the  army,  or  what  answers  to 
the  civil  service,  and,  as  such,  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  and 
have  to  render  more  or  less  service  to  the  Government.  As,  at  the  same  time,  all 
marry  at  a  very  early  age,  and  no  prospect  can  be  held  out  of  any  regular  sup- 
port in  the  ministry,  we  cannot  ask  them  to  give  up  their  trading  and  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  course  of  instruction.  That  the  time  will  ooma 
when  the  churches  will  feel  the  necessity  of  having  a  native  pastorate  set  free 
from  the  necessity  of  trading  by  the  contributions  of  the  people,  I  have  no 
doubt.  This,  however,  cannot  be  for  some  time.  In  the  meantime,  howev^. 
I  think  that  much  may  be  done  in  giving  more  regular  training  to  the  more 
promising  of  the  young  preachers,  exacting  from  them  no  other  engagement 
than  that  they  will  attend  the  course  of  instruction  as  regularly  as  ^eir  or- 
cumstances  will  permit.  The  trial,  I  am  aware,  will  be  somewhat  a  doubtfol 
one,  as  we  have  had  too  much  exx)erience  of  the  readiness  of  the  Malagasy  to 
take  up  anything  new,  and  continue  for  a  time  and  then  fall  off.  I  do  not, 
however,  see  that  anything  will  be  lost  if  we  make  the  attempt  and  it  shonld 
prove  a  failure." 
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4. — Nkw  Qhttbghes  Ebected  in  YiLiAQES.    Mb.  Briqqs.    May  1st. 


*'  I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  prosperity  offheMisaioiL  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  to  the  mostpleasing  aspects 
of  the  work  of  God  amongst  tis<    It  is 
acknowledged  by  all  that  onr  congre- 
gations  were  never  so  large,  and  that 
there  neyer  was  so  earnest  a  desire,  on 
the  part  of  th^  people  generally,  to 
liaten  to  the  Qospel  as  at  present. 
There  is  also  a  most  pleasing  change 
in  the  mltiTe  Christians — ^I  mean  in 
respect  to  the  efforts  they  are  making 
ioT  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.    The 
Christians  have  done  more,  and  given 
more,  during  the  last  few  months  than 
erer  they  have  done  or  given  before. 
The  Malagasy  Christians  are  learning 
what  is  often  a  very  difficult  lesson  to 
learn,  namely,  to  give  for  the  spread 
o{  Christ's   kingdom.    I  have   been 
TCTy  much  pleased  with  the  efforts 
that  my  own  people  have  made  during 
the  last  two  or  three  months. 


**  We  have  conmienced,  or  have  col- 
lected the  money  for  commencing,  six 
new  cotintry  churches,  some  of  them 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  capital. 
In  addition  to  these,  we  have  had 
ground  and  building  given  to  us  by 
Rajnakbbiaktsilavo,  Idth  Honour, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  establishing  a  branch  church 
at  the  north-west  end  of  the  capital, 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  population, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
town  church.  This  place  was  opened 
a  little  more  than  a  month  ago,  under 
very  pleasing  circumstances. 

*  *  I  hope,  however,  to  give  you  a  fuller 
report  of  these  newly-formed  churches 
after  they  have  been  more  fully  esta« 
blished.  I  only  mention  them  now  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  present  hope* 
ful  state  of  the  Mission." 


o.^Ahbatonaxanga  Ohobch.    Fbom  Batsiiaikgia,  &c. 

''Antananarivo,  February  1867. 
*'  To  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

"  We  write  this  letter  to  you,  sirs,  to  tell  you  of  the  completion  of  the  stond 
house  at  Ambatonakanga,  also  that  it  was  set  apart  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1^67,  the  day  beiug  Tuesday ;  and  we,  the  church  at  Ambatonakanga,  are  happy 
^  having  got  a  new  chapel,  and  we  thank  you,  sirs.    Matt.  x.  40 — 42. 

"And  we  thank  all  the  relatives  who  determined  and  detisedmeans  to  make 
the  Bione  house.    Proverbs  xix.  17. 

"And  we  thank  Eev.  W.  Ellis,  who  did  not  say,  *  I  am  old,  and  may  die  in  a 
ioToigti  land,'  for  he  regarded  his  life  as  nothing,  that  he  might  cause  to  come 
^e  kingdom  of  Ghrist. 

"And  We  thank  Mr.  Sibree,  jtin.,  Esq.  (sic),  and  Mr.  Cameron,  Esq.;  for 
^OBe  two  men  have  made  their  lives  small,  and  have  done  what  ^they  could  in 
orte  to  complete  the  house ;  yet  not  that  alone,  for  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
^ptores  has  also  been  done  by  them,  for  they  have  done  what  they  could  to 
^^  lUi  io  advance  the  Qospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord,  and  we  thank  them; 

''  And  we  visit  yon,  sirs,  and  make  salutation  to  all  the  relatives. 
"BsadJOor.jdii.  11— 14. 

'*  Say,  RATSlLAHfOA, 

•'And  Twenty  others." 
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IV.— CHIOACOLE  MISSION. 

CuiCACOLE  is  the  chief  town  in  the  southern  division  of  the  district  of  Ganjam.  It 
lies  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  tlie  district  of  Ganjam  is  the  one  vhirl: 
joins  the  two  Presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras.  It  is  next  to  the  province  of  Orissa, 
and  its  population,  like  Orissa,  besides  the  Talugns,  includes  Origas  and  Khoads.  The 
Khond  population,  who  used  to  sacrifice  children  that  their  fields  nii^t  be  fertile, 
inhabit  the  hill  tracts,  which  lie  back  from  the  coast.  The  town  of  Chic acole  lies  ft>m 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  river  Mangulu.  It  contains  11,425  inhabitants,  and  was  at 
one  time  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  muslins.  The  Mission  was  commenced  in  1S3^, 
and  reopened  in  1857.     It  is  under  chaige  of  a  Kativc  missJonnry,  the  Bev.  P. 

JAGA^'NADUAM. 


Whilb  rejoicing  in  the  abundant  prosperity  granted  to  some  of  the  larger 
Missions  of  the  Society,  it  becomes  us  also  to  remember  those  smaller  and 
isolated  stations  which  seem  barren  and  unfroitfol.  In  many  Indian  dtics, 
where  caste  and  idolatry  arc  strong,  or  where  the  people  are  dead  to  ctctj- 
thing  spiritual,  our  Missions  advance  very  slowly,  and  are  carried  on  amid 
great  discouragements.  In  such  places  a  missionary  needs  special  grace  and 
power  from  above,  both  to  sustain  his  own  piety  and  to  make  hia  prcachio^ 
effectual  He  needs,  too,  the  sympathy  of  the  Churches  at  borne,  and  all 
the  aid  to  be  derived  from  their  prayers.  The  North  Teluga  MissioQ, 
of  which  YxzAOATATAH  and  Chicacole  arc  stations,  with  their  neighbom 
YiziA27AGAEAM,  greatly  need  tins  grace.  Much  labour,  time,  and  money 
have  been  expended  on  them.  But  the  results  have  been  very  small  At 
Chicacole  there  is  an  annual  outlay  of  about  £230 ;  preaching  and  cducati<ai 
are  both  included  in  the  plans  of  the  Mission ;  but  the  church  has  risen  onlj 
to  seven  members,  and  special  instances  of  spiritual  good  are  few.  "  Come 
from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  dain^  that  they  may 
Uve !" 

I.  HiSTOEY  AKD  ErFOETS  07  THE  MiSSIOK.     Me.  JAOAlTKAD&Alf. 

*'  It  is  still  the  day  of  small  things  with  us,  as  the  number  of  oommunkaDtA 
is  only  seven.  We  have  to  record  our  fervent  gratitude  to  the  Good  Shepherd 
for  the  care  He  has  taken  of  His  little  flock ;  so  that  they  have  on  the  wboto 
walked  oonsifltently  with  their  profession,  and  it  is  hoped  been  in  a  BMSSOie 
edifled  by  the  means  of  grace  they  have  enjoyed. 

*  *  The  usual  services  at  the  ohapd  have  been  sustained  during  the  year— two 
services  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  one  service  on  Wednesday  evening.  We  ^^ 
observed  our  people  paying  more  attention  to  the  word  preached  than  vsatlt 
and  we  believe  this  was  greatly  owing  to  the  more  fre^ent  use  of  the  of^ 
chetical  mode  of  conveying  the  truth. 

"  It  is  a  most  lamentable  fact  that  the  oonsoienoe  of  the  people  in  geoflnl^ 
from  the  lowest  chukla  (shoemaker)  to  the  highest  Brahmin,  is  asleep,  sad  we 
have  found  it  a  most  difficult  task  to  oonvinoethemof  theevilof  ain;  eflpeoiaOy 
because,  when  the  subject  is  pressed  home  upon  them,  they  easily  bfitftko  fluD' 
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selves  to  some  vedantic  notions  which  seepi  to  have  deeply  sunk  into  their 
minds,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  destractiYe  of  the  yery  foundation  of  all 
morality,  and  seek  in  this  way  to  lull  their  consdenoe  when  it  is  partially 
awakened  by  the  voioe  of  Diyine  truth  presented  to  them.  This  is  the  case  not 
only  with  the  most  intelligent,  but  also  with  the  most  illiterate  men  and  women 
among  them.  Caste  being  eyeErything  with  them,  all  that  we  say  oonceni'^ 
ing  the  love  of  God  and  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  the  redemption  in  Christ 
JesTzs,  and  the  surpassing  excellence  of  Christian  morality,  attaching  as  little 
importance  as  we  can  truthfully  do  to  the  breaking  of  caste,  is  nothing  to  them 
when  they  think  of  the  stem  fact  that  we  have  broken  our  caste,  and  that  if 
tliey  should  openly  embrace  Christianity  they  would  likewise  have  to  give 
it  up.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  they  receive  us  with  civility,  and  hear  our 
message  with  attention,  and  are  sometimes  so  struck  with  the  truth  that  they 
exclaim  that  what  we  say  is  all  truth,  and  that  the  tendency  of  our  teaching  is 
to  make  them  good.  « 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  is  spreading  around  us, 
wHLe,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  foundations  of  old  Hindooism  are  being 
undermined.  It  is  high  time,  then,  for  the  people  of  Qod  to  cry  mightily  to 
tKe  Hearer  of  prayer  that  He  may  overrule  the  present  state  of  things  here  and 
in  other  parts  of  this  land,  for  the  furtherance  of  His  kingdom,  when  we  have 
tke  foU  assurance  that  His  word  shall  not  return  to  Him  void. 

"  The  number  of  boys  on  the  list  for  December  is  52,  consisting  of  8  Native 
Christians,  1  Eoman  Catholic,  1  Mohammedan,  and  42  Hindus  of  different 
castes. 

'*The  subjects  pursued  in  the  highest  class  are  New  Testament,  Gko- 
g^phy,  Qranunar,  History  of  India,  Third  Book,  and  Arithmetic,  and  in  Tdugu, 
Nalschaiitra,  and  Yyakaranam. 

"  When  a  strict  private  examination  of  the  whole  school  was  conducted,  in 
tke  month  of  December,  we  were,  on  the  whole,  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 

''Most  of  the  lads  have  attended  the  Sxmday  School,  and,  as  usual,  much 
Scriptural  truth  has  been  imparted  to  them. 

'*  The  school  has  been  supported  by  local  subscriptions,  and  the  monthly 
fees  raised  among  the  boys. 

''The  numb^  of  girls  in  tiie  catalogue  for  December  is  22,  viz.,  8  Native 
C^^nstiaDs,  and  17  Hindus  of  different  castes. 

"Thej  three  girls^  in]  the  first  dass  have  made  pretty  good  progress  in 
tW  Tdugu  studies,  which  are  Luke's  Qospel,  Qeography,  Yyakaranam,  Brief 
^l^stohfis  of  Asia,  History  of  Salvation  in  Poetry,  '  Phalmany  and  Karuna,'  and 
'  Line  upon  Line.*  They  are  rather  slow  in  Arithmetic.  They  have  made  but 
little  progress  this  year  in  English.    They  understand  plain  needle-work. 

"The  girls  in  the  second  dass  have  learned  a  few  pages  in  the  Telugu  First 
Book,  and  the  rest  of  the  pupils  are  at  different  steps  on  the  way  to  read 
^tenoes. 

"  When  we  think  of  our  difficulties  and  discouragements,  we  are  almost  dis-^ 
posed  to  abolish  the  school ;  but  the  cause  of  female  education  being  dear  to 
^v  hearts,  we  hope  still  to  persevere  in  our  efforts,  hoping  thatour  friends  will 
contiQQe  to  help  us  by  their  prayers  and  oontrifcutions." 
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V.  ADYICE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIAN  CHURCHES. 

A  SHOBT  timo  ago  the  Hot.  Jahes  Scott,  one  of  tho  TctcrauB  of  the  West  Iiuliii 
Mission,  returned  to  England,  haying  corned  an  honourable  retirement  by 
thirty-six  years  of  fiiithfal  labour.  Kot  long  before  his  resignaticm  be 
delivered  and  published  an  Address  to  his  people,  indicating  those  topics  to 
which  he  wished  that  their  attention  should  be  specially  turned.  The 
fiiends  of  tho  Society  will  see  how  completely  their  honoured  brother  is  in 
accord  with  the  Directors,  in  urging  upon  the  Churches  a  lofty  principle  and 
large-hearted  liberality,  in  the  practice  of  Christian  rule,  and  the  maintenance 
and  spread  of  tho  QospcL 

''  1.  You  are  aware  that  our  churohes  are  not  open  to  the  indiscriminate 
admission  to  their  ordinances  of  persons  of  any  certain  district  or  county, 
merely  because  they  live  there.  You  are  farther  aware  that  it  is  our  convic- 
tion and  principle,  that  none  except  persons  who  are  converted  are  fit  to 
become  members  of  a  Christian  chxurch.  You  are  farther  aware  that  this  is  ?o 
much  with  us  a  matter  of  principle  and  faith,  that  we  admit  none  to  our  fel- 
lowship except  persons  of  whose  conversion  and  piety  we  have  ground  to  tliini 
favourably.  Even  here,  dear  friends,  I  think  we  can  see  danger  of  sell- 
deception  to  your  souls.  Persons  may  reason  in  this  way : — '  Our  pattor 
thinks  none*  except  persons  who  are  savingly  converted  fit  to  become  members 
of  a  Christian  church.  Our  pastor  admits  none  except  thoso  of  whose  faith 
and  piety  he  has  reason  to  think  and  hope  favourably.  He  has  admitted  ns. 
therefore  he  must  think  us  converted.'  Your  pastor  admitted  you,  sapposing 
you  were  what  you  professed  to  be — disciples  of  Christ ;  but  your  pastor  may 
have  been  deceived ;  pastors  often  are  deceived.  Your  pastor  may  have  sup- 
posed your  professed  repentance  genuine,  whilst  you  have  never  tarnly  turned 
to  the  Lord,  nor  are  cleaving  to  Him  even  now,  with  fall  purpose  of  heart ;  find 
therefore,  he  who  rejoiced  over  you  as  sinners  saved,  may  yet  have  cause  to 
mourn  over  you  as  sinners  lost,  through  your  not  having  truly  believed  on  tbe 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a  fact,  sad  and  sorrowful,  that  maliy  whom  we 
admitted,  joyfully  admitted  to  our  fellowship,  and  also  for  a  Season  did  appear 
to  run  weU,  have,  alas !  turned  aside.  They  are  now  the  associates  of  the 
degraded  and  the  guilty— the  servants  of  unrighteousness.  This  is  no  new 
thing.  Persons  who  were  spoken  of  as  Christ's  disciples  went  back  and  ^  wallced 
no  more  with  Him.'  Many  will  say  unto  Christ, '  Have  we  not  eaten  and  dmk 
in  Thy  presence  ?  and  Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets ;'  to  whom  He  wSl  8^> 
*  1  never  knew  you,  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.' 

''  2.  On  the  responribility  which  attaches  to  your  position  as  members  of  our 
bhurohes.  You  are  not  merely  members  of  churohes,  but  of  the  IGssion 
Churches;  Uni.  I  can  afiSrin  what  you  must  know  to  be  ft  fact,  that  your  privi- 
leges, both  fot  instruction  and  pastoral  oversight,  hare  been  veiy  great ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  imposes  on  you  heavy  responsibilities.  The  chorbhes  which 
Were  planted  by  the  apostles  and  apostolic  Inen  were  remarkable  Idr  thor 
8implid4y.     Everything  relating  to  fheir  dootrine,  thdr  disdpline,  tiieir 
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vonliip,  and  the  ordmances  they  obsorvod,  set  forth  thoir  unearthly  andDivino 
character.  They  irere  assemblies  of  believers  in  Christ,  of  faithful  men  brought 
together,  and  kept  together,  by  their  common  faith  in  the  common  Saviour, 
and  their  hope  and  assurance  of  eternal  life.  Each  assembly  had  its  own  pastors 
and  roles,  and,  recognising  no  authority  but  that  of  Christ  as  Eing  in  Zion, 
they  oanducted  all  matters  relating  to  doctrine,  worship,  and  disciplino  in  the 
▼ay  they  believed  to  be  most  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  Christ,  and  best  fitted 
to  promote  their  own  edification.  Our  first  missionaries  in  this  colony,  in 
forming  their  eonverts  into  Christian  Societies — speaking  more  scripturally ,  into 
Christian  Ohurohes— were  entirely  unfettered  by  any  human  authority,  as  to  the 
order  they  should  adopt.  It  is  manifest  that  they  studied  the  apostolic  and 
primitive  order ;  and  those  of  us  who  came  out  after  the  churches  were  gathered 
and  organised,  found  churches  existing  pretty  closely  conformed  to  tho  order 
called  Congregational  or  Independent.  They  were  such,  at  least,  as  far  as  that 
▼as  possible  among  people  so  strangely  situated  as  slaves  professing  faith  in 
Christ.  We  have  no  complex  code  of  laws  in  the  New  Testament,  to  which,  in 
oonduotlng  the  discipline  of  our  churches,  we  are  bound  to  submit.  We  have, 
however,  laws  to  which  we  owe  obedience  to  Christ  as  our  Lord  and  Master. 
We  have  likewise  general  principles  sufficient  to  guide  all  who  are  willing  to 
bo  divinely  guided.  With  the  order  of  our  churches  you  are  already  acquainted. 
I  believe  it  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Christ,  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  apostolio  example.  I  hope  you  will  all  feel  that  it  is  an  honour 
to  belong  to  churches  gathered  by  the  blessing  of  Qod  on  missionary  effort— to 
churches  where  instruction  is  so  fully,  efficiently,  and  imtiringly  imparted — 
churches  where  the  simplicity  and  primitive  worship  and  order  is  so  conspicuous. 
Now,  the  first  duty  you  owe  to  the  church  is  submission  to  its  discipline  in  your 
person  and  praetioe,  and  that  you  use  your  best  endeavours  to  secure  among 
your  Ghristiaii  brethren  a  contented,  peaceful  submission  to  the  laws  of  Christ, 
or  the  order  to  be  observed  in  His  church. 

"  3.  This  is  muoh,  bat  not  all  of  your  duty.  You  all  are  aware  that  the 
vorship  of  Qod,  to  be  oonduoted  in  an  edifying  and  suitable  manner,  requires 
the  outlay  of  money.  Our  places  of  worship  have  to  be  built,  kept  in  repair, 
lighted,  and  kept  olean  and  comfortable.  The  ministrations  of  the  word 
bave  to  be  sustained.  He  who  gives  his  time,  his  strength,  his  talents  to  the 
ministiy  of  the  (iospel,  is  entitled  in  reason,  and  by  the  authority  of  Christ,  to 
be  supported  by  the  persons  to  whom  he  devotes  his  labours.  Other  churches 
in  this  colony  look  to  and  lean  on  the  Government  for  the  support  of  their 
mimsten  and  nudntenanoe  of  their  worship.  This  we  cannot  do.  We  believe 
it  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  and  pernicious  in  its  result.  We  believe  it  to  be 
tile  wiU  of  Christ,  and  the  law  of  His  kingdom,  that  His  disciples  should  main- 
tain their  religious  ordinances  by  their  own  toillitiff  and  hearty  contributions, 
or  with  the  aid,  in  case  they  need  help,  ol  those  who  may  render  them  assist- 
ance voluntarily. 

*'4.  There  is,  however,  brethren,  another  form  of  evil  against  which  I  would 
warn  you.— The  Mission  Churches  do  not  lean  on  the  Government  for  support ; 
but  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  free  from  leaning  on  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
It  is  true,  the  aid  obtained  here  is  voluntary  aid.  But  it  is  a  disgrace  to  any 
chiiroh  to  take  aid  from  this  Society,  or  any  other,  when  they  haye  the  means 
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of  support  in  their  own  hands.  I  hope  I  shall  see  an  honourable,  praiseworthy 
detennination  among  you,  to  support  your  own  institutions  by  your  own  oca- 
tributions.  The  London  Missionary  Society  had  the  honour  of  comsuncing 
the  work  of  evangelizing  this  colony.  For  many  years,  espedally  in  Berbkei 
it  carried  on  its  work  of  mercy  and  love,  nearly  single-handed.  The  minioii« 
aries  were  sent  out  and  supported  for  a  considerable  time,  almost  6Zchui?Qljat 
the  Society^s  expense.  Everything  the  Directors  and  suppozten  of  tlui 
Society  could  do,  they  have  done,  and  done  chiefly  for  you.  You  are  now, 
however,  free.  You  have  been  instructed,  many  of  you,  in  the  school,  tan^ 
for  nearly  twenty  years  by  myself,  with  very  little  help  from  any  one,  at  & 
time,  in  fact,  when  there  were  no  qualified  schoolmasters  to  be  found.  Yoa 
have  a  faithful  earnest  ministration  of  the  €h>spel,  and  are  in  oiroiiiiutuioeB  to 
maintain  the  ministrations  of  the  Gh>spel  among  yourselves,  free  of  ohaiges  to 
anyone;  and  it  will  be  your  honour  to  do  this,  and  your  disffrae^to  fiilia 
this  duty. 

"  5.  I  would  remind  you  agam,  as  members  of  our  ohurbhes,  of  your  dsiy 
and  responsibility,  in  reference  to  the  evils  which  abound  in  this  community. 
Those  who  have  been  brought  lately  to  this  colony  from  Africa,  readied  our 
shores  as  heathens.  Many  of  them  are  heathens  still.  These  heathens  are 
attempting  to  introduce  their  heathen  dances  and  revels  into  our  villaga. 
That  they,  as  heathens,  should  attempt  this,  will  excite  no  suxprise ;  but  tluit 
persons  instructed  in  our  schools,  and  now  bearing  the  Christian  name,  should 
countenance  their  abominations,  may  well  excite  suiprise  and  sorrow.  ^ 
report,  however,  speaks  true,  many,  of  whom  better  things  might  have  been 
expected,  join  in  those  revels ;  and  a  larger  number  still  view  them  with 
indifference  and  pleasure,  as  scenes  of  amusement.  If  these  debasing  rerek 
continue,  they  will  corrupt  and  debase  the  souls  of  men.  I  therefore  call  upon 
you,  as  members  of  the  churches,  as  persons  professing  godliness,  to  oppose 
this  new  form  of  evil  which  has  lately  sprung  up ;  and  in  every  way  in  yonr 
power  >o  guard,  especially  the  young,  against  being  led  away  with  it.  If  yoa 
prove  faithful  and  consistent,  these  revels  wiU  disappear.  If  you  prove  un- 
faithful, they  will  continue  and  work  mischief  to  the  best  interests  of  men, 
both  for  time  and  eternity.  Many  to  whom  our  ministry  has  been  the  power 
of  God  to  salvation  have  been  removed  by  death,  and  are  now  before  the  throne 
of  God  and  the  Lamb.  Those  who  were  converted  under  slavery,  and  were  for 
many  years  the  stay  and  strength  of  our  churches,  are  dying  off,  and  in  a  few 
more  years  will  be  all  gone.  To  those  who  now  fill  the  places  of  the  deceased 
we  say,  strive  to  be  the  worthy  successors  of  the  honourable  dead.  We  hAve 
difOlculties  and  discouragements  meeting  us  in  the  waywardness  and  wilfolneei 
of  the  young,  in  their  idle  dissipated  habits.  We  feel  increasingly  that  ov 
ministry  is  a  warfare,  in  wbioh  we  need  your  sympathy  and  prayers." 
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VI.— NOTES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

1.  The  Akni7AI<  Report. — Considerable  progress  has  been  made  dtiring  the 
past  month  in  publishing  the  Annual  Report.  The  Absteact  of  former  years 
has  been  greatly  improyed,  by  the  addition  to  the  ordinary  Bepobt  of  a  Title- 
page,  List  of  DiBBcrOBS,  List  of  the  Missionabies,  English  and  Native,  and 
the  AutjtiaI  Balance  Sheet.  The  Beport  is  published  in  Sections.  Thus,  Section 
First,  for  the  London  Postal  Distbict,  includes  all  the  above  elements,  and 
B  complete  statement  of  all  the  Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Collections  con- 
tributed by  the  London  Churches.  Section  Second,  for  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  states  in  full  the  contributions  of  those  coun- 
ties. Each  Section  is  circulated  in  a  particular  locality.  The  Directors  are 
anxious  that  all  regular  subscribers  to  the  Society  shall  receive  a  copy ;  and 
that  copies  shall  be  placed  in  the  pews  of  families  that  are  not  subscribers,  or 
be  forwarded  to  their  homes.  The  Complete  Repobt,  with  the  Appendix  of 
detailed  information  from  all  the  Mission  Stations ;  List  of  Life  Membebs  ; 
income  at  Foreign  Stations ;  and  Statement  of  the  Besebved  Fukds,  is  now 
in  the  Press,  and  will  be  circulated  early  in  the  present  month. 

2.  Widows'  and  Obphans'  Fund.— At  the  close  of  last  June,  as  usual,  the 
Directors  arranged  the  appropriation  of  this  fund.  The  sum  required  to  satisfy 
all  claims  on  the  Society  was  £3635.  From  this  amount  grants  were  made  for 
the  year  to  thirty-eight  widows  of  missionaries ;  to  twenty  children ;  and  to 
eleven  retired  missionaries.  Many  of  these  friends  have  spent  a  long  series  of 
years  in  the  Society's  service,  and  have  attained  a  great  age.  Could  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Society  fully  know  the  amount  of  comfort  which  their  kindness 
secures  to  these  valued  friends,  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  satisfaction  with 
which  they  contribute  to  this  Annual  Fund. 

3.  ObdinA-TION  of  Missionabies.— During  the  past  month  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  sending  four  missionaries  for  the  first  time  to  the  stations 
of  the  Society,  and  three  have  been  ordained. 

On  Simday,  June  30th,  Mr.  John  Habpeb,  appointed  to  King  William's 
Town,  Caffreland,  was  ordained  at  Hare  Court  Chapel,  Canonbury.  The  Rev. 
J.  Wabdlaw  described  the  field  of  labour ;  Dr.  Mullens  offered  the  Ordina- 
tion Prayer ;  and  Dr.  Raleigh  delivered  the  Charge.  Mr.  Harper  sails  for 
his  destination  by  the  Cape  steamer  of  September  9th. 

On  Tuesday,  July  9th,  Mr.  Jahes  Emlyn  Jones  was  ordained  at  Craven 
Chapel,  as  a  missionary  to  Travancore.  The  Rev.  J.  0.  WHiTEnousE  com- 
menced the  service  by  reading  appropriate  Scriptures  and  offering  prayer. 
^.  Wabdlaw  described  the  Society's  Mission  in  India  and  in  Travancore : 
the  Eev.  R.  D.  Wilson  offered  the  Ordination  Prayer ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  F. 
HoRTON,  of  Wolverhampton,  delivered  the  Charge.  Mr.  Jones  leaves  for 
Pareychaley,  his  appointed  station,  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

On  Tuesday,  June  18th,  Mr.  F.  E.  Lawes,  appointed  to  join  his  brother,  the 
^.  W.  O.  Lawes,  in  the  Society's  Mission  in  Nitje,  usually  called  Savage 
Island,  was  ordained  in  Castlo  Street  Chapel,  Reading,    The  Rev.  T.  Powell 
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described  the  people  and  the  missionaries  in  Savage  Island ;  and  the  Ber.  W. 
Leooe  delivered  the  Charge. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  James  Thouas,  of 
Cheshnnt  College,  at  Tenby,  on  the  20th  Angost.  Mr.  Thomas  goes  to  Shsnglisi 
to  be  pastor  of  the  English  Churohi  and  also  one  of  the  missionariea  of  ike 
Society, 

4.  KiBKAPPiNO  IN  THE  SoTTTH  Seas.— It  is  evident  that  the  dreadfol  systen 
of  kidnapping  the  defenceless  natives  of  the  smaller  islanda  of  the  Pacific  is 
far  from  extinct.  Though  reprobated  by  the  dvilized  world,  and  gntHlj 
checked  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Enropean  Governments  with  the  Qorern- 
ment  of  Pern,  it  appears  still  to  be  carried  on  in  a  qniet  way  among  the  iskndi 
that  are  scarcely  known,  and  where  there  are  no  teaoheirs.  Dr.  Tamer  thm 
writes: — 

<*  At  one  of  the  heathen  Islands  on  which  we  have  no  teaoher,  the  natim 
were  very  shy.    It  tnmed  out  that  there  had  been  a  sl<wer  there  only  the  week 
before.    Forty  of  the  natives  went  on  board.    The  captain  took  them  into  the 
saloon,  and  was  treating  them  to  biscuits  and  grog,  when  a  white  man,  vlio 
was  living  in  the  island,  made  his  appearance  on  board.    The  captain  oflefed 
this  man  700  dollars  if  he  would  help  him  in  securing  from  fifty  to  dghiy  or 
one  hundred  natives.    The  white  man — ^a  Scotchman^  by  the  way-— talked  as  if 
he  was  going  to  enter  into  the  project ;  proposed  that  the  supercargo  should 
go  on  shore  with  him,  and  take  a  quantity  of  barter  goods,  aa  if  for  tiie  pur- 
chase of  pigs,  fowls,  &c.    The  captain,  a  Frenchman,  was  delighted  with  ibe 
Scotchman's  plan ;  got  out  a  lot  of  things,  and  sent  the  supercargo  with  them 
to  the  shore.    M*E!.  got  the  supercargo  and  the  goods  into  his  house,  and 
fairly  under  his  power,  and  now,  said  he  to  the  super-cargo — *  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  write  off  to  the  captain  to  send  every  one  of  the  natives  of  thi^ 
island  on  shore  immediately ;  for  until  that  is  done  you  remain  where  you  are.' 
The  supercargo  had  no  alternative ;  he  was  fairly  caught ;  he  wrote  off  to  tii» 
captain  to  give  up  the  natives,  and  soon  they  were  all  out  of  the  ship  and  safe 
on  shore.    The  wily  Scotchman  then  sent  off  the  supercargo  in  safety  to  the 
vessel,  and  so  the  affair  ended.    M*E.  could  not  tell  the  name  of  the  barque; 
he  supposed  she  was  a  300  or  400  ton  vessel ;  showed  French  colours,  and  he 
remembered  seeing  *  Bordeaux  *  on  the  stem  and  the  life-buoys.    The  super- 
cargo  said  he  was  from  Melbourne ;  that  there  were  two  vessels  in  the  *  oonoem/ 
and  that  they  were  taking  the  natives  to  make  cocoa-nut  oil  on  an  uninhabited 
island.    They  had  already  secured  on  board  about  100  natives  from  yarioBS 
islands.    So  you  see  this  horrid  kidnapping  business  is  still  carried  on.   We 
must  again  appeal  to  the  British  Government,  and  try  and  get  a  ship  of  war  to 
come  from  the  Australian  or  South  American  stations,  to  hunt  down  the  rascals. 
They  seom  now  to  keep  dear  of  islands  on  which  there  are  missionaries  or  natite 
teachers,  and  keep  to  the  heathen  islands ;  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  on  one  <d  t^iem 
to  fall  in  with  a  white  man  like  M*K.    We  hope  by  another  voj^ge  to  hare  a 
native  teacher  on  that  island,  and  also  on  some  other  parts  of  the  group.** 

5.  The  Native  Pastoes  m  Travaxcorb.  Eev.  J.  Dttthik,  Jxtot  6, 1867. 
— **  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  E^'ah  has  been  made  a  Q.C.S.L|  and  tte 
Dewan  a  K.C.S.T.  When  up  there  we  presented  congratulatory  addresses  to 
them.    I  scad  a  few  copies.    And  not  we  only,  but  the  native  pastors,  in  the 
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name  of  the  Christian  oommimity,  aUm)  waited  on  both,  and  read  grandiloqiieiit 
addresses  in  Tamil,  whioh  were  most  graoiously  received.  The  Bajah  especially 
seemed  much  pleased.  It  was  a  great  occasion  for  our  native  friends ;  indeed, 
their  being  admitted  in  person,  eleven  of  them,  created  quite  a  sensation  in 
the  place.  You  can  imagine  how  a  thing  of  this  sort  would  strike  the  Brahmins 
and  others.  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of  before ;  and  a  very  remarkable 
part  of  the  business  is,  that  none  others  of  his  highness's  subjects  ever  thought 
of  doing  such  a  thing.  It  was  rather  galling  to  the  big- wigs  to  hear  it  remarked 
that  now-a-days  low  caste  fellows  were  beginning  to  teach  them  manners  !'* 

6.  The  John  Williams. — Since  our  article  was  put  in  type,  we  have  received 
additional  particulara  from  the  Bev.  A.  Savillb,  and  are  glad  to  present  to 
our  readers  the  following  extracts  from  his  letter : — *'  The  Aiflred^  a  Qerman 
schooner,  arrived  at  Nine  on  the  3rd  of  February.    On  the  Uth  it  sailed  for 
Samoa  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davies,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Chalmers,  and  some  of  the 
crew  on  board.    The  brig  Bonot  a  trader,  arrived  the  same  day  they  left.    The 
captain  wanted  to  purohase  400  pigs  from  the  natives,  but  as  he  could  only  get 
half  of  this  quantity,  he  went  away  to  Samoa  instead  of  New  Zealand  to  sell 
them.    He  took  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  with  him,  and  more  of  the  crew.    After 
the  wreck  we  were  detained  ten  weeks  at  Savage  Island.    We  lived  at  the 
Mission  premises,  and  received  unspeakable  kindness  from  the  Bev.  W.  G. 
Lawes  and  Mrs.  Lawes.    The  ship  had  not  broken  up,  yet  she  was  every  moment 
being  crashed  upon  the  coral  rocks  by  the  heavy  waves.    When  we  left  Nitte 
on  the  16th  of  March  she  had  not  fallen  to  pieces,  although  during  a  recent 
heavy  gala  of  wind  she  was  fearfully  shattered.    One  side  of  her  was  com- 
pletely broken  in  by  a  great  rock ;  the  heavy  seas  had  lifted  her  far  upon  the 
rocks,  so  that  in  the  fine  season  of  the  year  she  will  be  nearly  high  and  dry. 
Many  things  were  saved  from  her,  some  in  good  condition,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  were  much  damaged.    We  recovered  many  things ;  and,  if  the  efforts 
to  save  the  property  had  been  conducted  in  a  more  orderly  way,  much  more 
might  have  been  saved.    I  need  not  tell  you  that  most  of  these  things  came  up 
in  a  wretched  condition ;  bonnets  and  net  work,  silk  dresses,  valuable  volumes 
all  wet  with  sea- water,  and  in  such  shapes  as  to  make  them  appear  quite  valup- 
l<'ss.    Things  which  had  been  packed  away  with  great  care  in  London,  highly 
valued  because  of  those  who  had  given  them  to  us,  came  to  us  broken,  torn,  or 
^ilt.    After  they  had  ceased  bringing  things  from  the  wreck,  we  sorted  the 
goods  in  the  school-house ;  and,  although  they  were  so  much  damaged,  yet, 
^ith  the  things  we  had  been  able  to  recognise  as  our  own,  they  were  worth 
»'veral  hundred  pounds.    The  Bona  was  chartered  immediately  after  the  sale 
t/)  fetch  Captain  Williams  and  ourselves,  with  the  saved  property,  to  Samoa. 
After  four  days*  pleasant  sail  we  anchored  in  Apia  Bay,  Upolu,  on  the  20th  of 
March.    Dr.  Turner  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Murray  gave  ua  a  warm  welcome :  we 
were  the  guests  of  the  latter  missionary  except  for  one  day  and  night,  which  we 
'pent  at  Malua  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Turner.    The  goods  wore  immediately  brought 
a  hore  and  divided,  Dr.  Tumor  superintending  the  common  division :  Mr. 
Chalmers  taking  the  things  appropriated  to  the  Hervey  Islands,  and  I  the  things 
for  the  Society  Islands.    It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  see  Samoa  and  the 
MiPFion  Stations,  but  I  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  anything  if  I  could  only  reach 
a  j.lace  which  we  might  caU  OUR  home,  and  where  I  could  commence  our  labours. ' ' 
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BY  TEE  EEY.   H.   J.   GAMBLE. 

■  •     •  •  .  , 

Of  all  the  acenes  on  which  the  eye  can  rest,  there  ia  none  more  instnic- 
tiTe  or  beaatifal  than  a  harvest-field.  It  is  in  itself  a  pleasiEmt  sight — 
^e  gQld6ik  com,  the  bright  sunshiney  t^e  busy  reapers  with  their  flashing 
sickles  ; .  but' besides  its  natural  attractiveness,  it  suggests  spiritual  analo- 
gies of  the  highest  order.    •  •      .       . 

It  IB  ^  Qbyipus  remarl^.that  it  aflbrds.a  striking  illustration  of  G^pd's 
pioTidendttl  c&m  Hence;  it  is  always  a  joyous  season,  a  time  fpi*  thi^nk- 
falne^^H,  period  when  even  undevou^  hearts. are  touched  with  a  sense  of 
God»4p90dxi^B8.  The  Hebi'ew  '^feasts  of  harvests  and  of  tabernacles'' 
'wer^rtao^t:  ju|)i]ant^  occasions.  It  ia  said  that  Jerusalem  presented  the 
apjgifiiliQur?  9f.;piie'luxuii^t,bower|  as  the  people  dwelt  for  eight  days 
in>B*^-cp;«itructed:  of^green  bciughs,  and  passed  through  the  streets  in 
pRkDcsoUdiy  dunying-fwith  them  palm-branches  and  pomegranates. 

YeiY  beatitiful  was  that  Mosaic  law  which  ordained — '^  Seven  weeks 
shalt  th0a  number  <ui^  thee: 'begin  .to  number  the  seven  weeks  from 
such  time  as  thou  beginnest  to  put  the  sickle  to  the  com,  and  thou  shalt 
keep  the  Eeast  of  Weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  a  tribute  of  a 
free-will  offering  of  thine  hand,  which  thou  shalt  give  unto  the  Lord 
thy  Qod,  according  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee.  And  thou 
shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God :  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy 
daughter,  and  thy  man  servant,  and  thy  maid  servant^  cmd  the  Levite 
that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  &therless,  and  the 
widow,  that  are  among  you.'' 

Special  thanksgiving  is  due  to  Qod  for  the  harvest.  It  is  His  pro- 
vision for  the  poor.  Should  it  fail,  thdre  would  be  &mine  in  our  streets, 
with  its  hungry  eyes  and  pitiful  cry  for  bread.     The  flowera  that  adorn, 
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the  earth  are  beautifiil ;  beaatiful,  too,  are  crimson  sonaeta,  and  the  Mr 
summer  landscape,  with  its  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  waters — bat  then 
are  not  essential  to  life.  We  could  exist  without  beauty,  but  not  witib- 
out  food.  Therefore,  when  I  walk  through  a  harvest-field,  I  am  filled 
with  thanksgiving  and  joj.  The  com  that  sways  to  and  firo  in  ih« 
evening  breeze,  or  that  is  bound  in  sheaves  for  the  gamer,  speaks  of  the 
faithfulness  of  Him  who  has  said,  "  As  long  as  the  earth  remaineth, 
seed-time  and  harvest  shall  not  cease."  How  easily  might  He  have 
disappointed  our  hopes,  and  how  justly  we  deserve  that  He  should  do  so ! 
But  year  after  year  He  supplies  our  wants,  and  gives  us,  from  His  great 
storehouse,  "  our  daily  bread." 

But  there  are  other  lessons  taught  us  by  a  harvest-field.  Nature,  like 
the  Levitical  law,  is  full  of  types  and  shadows  of  spiritual  truths^  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  look  upon  it^  not  merely  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  to 
admire  its  beauty,  but  with  the  eye  of  a  Christian  philosopher,  to  detect 
its  hidden  truths.  A  harvest-field  reminds  us  of  a  great  and  mysteiions 
law,  that  that  which  we  sow  "  is  not  quickened  except  it  die."  There  is 
no  truth  more  fully  established  than  this,  that  death  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  a  higher  and  nobler  life.  God  brings  the  butterfly,  with 
its  gossamer  wings,  out  of  the  torpid  crysalis ;  the  buds  and  bloasonis  of 
spring,  out  of  the  desolation  of  winter ;  and  the  harvest^  wbidL  the 
reaper  gleans,  is  the  product  of  seed  which  died  in  order  that  it  mi^t 
live.  The  same  principle  pervades  the  spiritual  economy.  Our  Lofd 
declared,  ^'Except  a  com  of  wheat  fa]l  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone,  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit"  He  applied 
this  to  Himself.  By  His  death  He  quickened  others  with  iB^ritoal  hS^ 
provided  a  supply  for  their  spiritual  need,  and  became  the  BeBumetkn 
and  the  Life.  And  the  same  principle  applies  to  us.  It  is  through  the 
death  of  sin  and  selfishness  that  we  rise  to  spiritual  life^  for  **  eveiy- 
where  the  birth  of  the  spiritual  requires  the  deatii  of  the  natanJ,  every- 
where the  husk  may  drop  away  that  the  geim  may  s^Hring  fiom  it." 
The  deaths  of  others,  moreover,  have  been  productive  of  inealealable 
good  to  survivors,  as,  for  instance,  *'  the  blood  of  the  mmrtjn  has  been 
the  seed  of  the  church ;"  and  many  a  child  has  never  truly  lived  until 
his  parents  have  died, — whilst  our  own  death  is  the  birth  into  eteraal 
life.  The  seed  dies  that  it  may  live  again  in  the  beauteofos  flow«i^  the 
ear  of  com,  or  the  ripened  firuit ;  and  we  die  in  order  to  paai  into  thai 
higher  life,  which  is  beyond  the  grave.  As  I  walk  through  the  barrel*- 
field,  and  these  thoughts  pass  through  my  mind,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
well-known  lines — 

<•  I  like  that  andeat  Saxon  phxaae,  whieh  eaUs 
The  burial  groand  God's  acre  I  it  is  just  s 
It  oonseoFates  each  grave  within  its  walla, 
And  breathes  a  beoizon  on  the  sleeping  dust. 
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6od*s  acre !    Yet,  thai  bleeaed  name  nnparts 
Comfort  to  thoee,  who  in  the  grave  have  aown 

The  seed,  that  they  haye  garnered  in  their  hearto. 
Their  bread  of  life ;  alas !  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  fttrrowe  ahall  we  all  be  east, 

In  the  sure  faith  that  we  should  rise  again 
At  the  great  hanrest,  when  the  arohangers  blast 

Shall  winnow  like  a  fan  the  chaff  and  grain. " 

A  haiTttt-field  leads  us  to  think  of  the  connection  which  exists 
between  Divine  agency  and  hxunan  instrumentality.  What  labour 
pervades  the  harvest !  It  neither  springs  forth  spontaneously  from  the 
KnQ,  nor  grows  by  chance.  It  is  largely  dependent  on  human  effort ; 
it  ia  the  reward  of  honest  toil.  And  what  effort,  too,  and  what 
mechanical  oontriyances  for  tilling  the  soil !  What  husbandry  in  its 
improvement  I  What  care  in  casting  the  seed  into  the  open  furrow  ! 
And  yet,  whilst  labour  is  needful,  mere  labour  would  never  produce  the 
harvest  Man  has  power  up  to  »  certain  point,  then  he  is  powerless. 
He  plough  and  sows,  and  plants ;  but  when  the  seed  has  dropped  from 
Ills  hand,  Qod  must  quicken  it  by  the  sunshine  and  the  shower,  or  he 
will  have  laboured  in  vain. 

It  is  pecisely  the  same  in  spiritual  things.     Here,  too,  labour  is 

needed — watch^ilness,  prayer,  and  painstaking  for  the  development  of 

the  spiritual  life ;  incessant  toil  in  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the 

diffusion  of  truth  for  the  establishment  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom  in  the 

world.    But  upon  this  labour  there  must  rest  the  blessiog  of  God,  or  it 

will  be  ineffectual    Gkxl  teaches  us  sometimes  in  the  natural  world  very 

bumbling  lessons  of  our  dependence.     It  is  easy  for  Him  to  withhold 

the  shower ;  or  instead  of  a  precious  rain,  he  may  pour  a  deluge  that 

shall  flood  the  fields ;  or  when  the  com  is  ripening,  there  may  be  blight 

and  mildew  to  destroy  it ;  or,  as  in  the  East^  He  may  send  the  locusts, 

(W'b  army,  as  they  are  called,  an  army  more  terrible  than  that  which 

ou^es  with   glittering  spears.     So  does  He  teach  us  in  spiritual 

^gs  our  dependence  on  Him.     How  often  do  we  think  that  this  plan 

niTist  be  soooessfnl,  that  the  appeal  must  touch  the  conscience! — and  lo  ! 

ov  hopes  are  disappointed.    How  the  minister  is  back  from  the  pulpit, 

ud  the  missionary  from  the  college,  and  the  teacher  from  the  school,  to 

Ittra  the  lesson — ^that  it  is  **  not  by  mighty  or  by  power,  but  by  the 

Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

-^gun,  a  harvest-field  reminds  us  of  the  grow^  the  mixture,  and  the 
■^ration  of  character.  In  a  harvest-field  there  is  the  result  of  growth. 
From  the  time  that  the  seed  was  planted  to  the  ripening  of  the  fiiU  com 
^  tihe  ear,  there  has  been  a  progress — ^the  development  to  which  the  air, 
the  lights  the  sun,  the  rain,  have  ministered.  In  like  manner  character 
K^ws.    j^  gQQ^  ]Qi^  grows  in  truth,  goodness,  knowledge,  purity,  and 

MM  2 
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love.  A  bad  man  beoomeu  more  ooufirmed  in  evil  dispositionBi  li&bits, 
and  desires.  Amidst  the  thousand  influences  bj  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, the  physical  and  moral  forces  which  act  upon  as,  there  is  a 
steady  growth  in  holiness  or  in  sin. 

But  as  we  walk  through  a  harvest-field  we  observe  the  tares  growing 
with  the  wheat.  There  is  a  species  of  tare  that  is  utterly  unlike  the 
wheats  and  another  so  closely  resembling  it^  that  it  is  scarcely  poasibH 
until  both  have  ripened,  to  detect  the  difference. 

So  is  it  with  the  great  world  of  character.  There  is  mixture  as  well 
as  growth,  and  this  often  occasions  great  perplexity.  Some  are  so 
profligate,  corrupt,  and  vile,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  at  once  pro- 
nouncing upon  their  moral  state;  and  there  are  othera,  in  so  many 
points  resembling  the  righteous,  that  we  know  not  to  which  daas  they 
belong.  And  yet  to  one  or  the  other  they  do  undoubtedly  belong. 
They  are  in  Qod's  sight  either  wheat  or  tares.  It  is  a  solemn  thought 
that  men,  under  the  same  system  of  moral  government  and  diwipline^ 
develope  di^rent  charc^cters ;  and  that  amidst  this  mixture  of  character, 
with  its  endless  diversities  and  modifications,  so  much  that  is  evil 
blended  with  wh^t  is  good,  and  so  much  that  is  good  mixed  with  what 
is  evil,  so  much  in  righteous  men  that  we  deplore,  so  much  iu  un- 
righteous  meu  that  ^e  admire ;  the  omniscient  eye,  intently  obaervant  of 
each,  accurately  distinguishing  between  pretended  excellenoe  and  real 
though  hidden  goodness. 

Where  the  i^eapers*  sickle  flashes  through  the  yellow  oom,  both  tarn 
and  wheat  are  out  down  and  separated.  *^  They  grew  together,  imtil 
the  harvest  /'  henceforth,  how  different  the  destiny  of  each :  the  wheat 
to  the  garner,  the  tares  to  the  flames  1  Yery  solemn  and  suggestive,  too, 
are  the  thoughts  which  this  awakens. 

The  separation  of  character  seems  to  be  the  one  great  ol^eci  of  tluit 
harvest  which  is  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  character,  therefore,  dete^ 
mines  the  future  lot.  The  wheats  whose  growth  was  so  often  impeded 
by  the  tares,  that  ripened  perhaps  so  slowly,  that  was  exposed  to  so 
many  injurious  influences,  blight  and  mildew,  scorching  sun  and  furions 
storm,  shall  be  safely  gathered  in  at  last ;  and  not  a  angle  sheaf^  yea,  not 
a  precious  grain  shall  be  lost.  Then,  as  if  this  earth  had  been  created  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  be  the  fleld  where  the  wheat  should  grow,  it  will 
be  burnt  up,  and  its  flames  will  be  symbolical  of  the  doom  of  the 
ungodly.  Whatever  veil  of  mystery  hides  their  future  condition,  this 
is  clear :  intermixture  of  character  will  exist  no  more.  "  He  shall  retorD 
and  discern  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.''  *^  He  shall  sepa- 
rate them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep  firom  the 
goats.*'  "  He  shall  gather  out  of  His  kingdom  all  things  that  offend, 
and  them  that  do  iniquity." 

Qnce  moi'e^  a  harvest-field  reminds  us  that  aa  we  sow  we  shall  reap- 
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We  may  reap,  indeed,  vrhut  others  have  sown ;  for  that  is  a  tnte  sayings 
*^  One  Boweth  and  another  reapeth."  A  child  may  reap  what  a  parent 
has  sown ;  and  one  age  reaps  what  the  age  preceding  it  has  sown.  But 
whoever  was  the  sower^  the  harvest  always  corresponds  with  the  seed. 
He  who  sows  ignorance^  never  reaps  knowledge;  he  who  sows  pro- 
fligacy, never  reaps  virtue  j  he  who  ^^  sows  to  the  flesh,  never  reaps  of 
the  spirif  There  is  no  law  of  the  moral  economy  which  deserves  to  be 
more  senbnsly  pondered  than  this  i  it  is  so  fixed,  so  uniform ;  it  works 
oat  its  results  with  such  terrible  precision,  either  here  or  hereafter. 
There  ii  nothing  in  nature  that^  strictly  speaking,  can  be  called  con- 
tingent or  uncertain,  for  there  is  an  unvar3ring  relation  between  cause 
and  effect ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  moral  and  providential  govern- 
ment of  God.  ThuSj  we  read  in  the  book  of  Job,  "  They  that  plough 
iniquity,  and  sow  wickedness,  reap  the  same."  Again,  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  "  The  backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  his  own  ways." 
And  jetf  once  more,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  "  Be  not  deceived ; 
God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap;  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  I'eap  destruction  ;  he 
that  soweth  to  the  spirit^  shall,  of  the  spirit,'  reap  life  everlasting." 
Such  passages  would  be  appalling,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  that  great 
redemptive  act,  that  miracle  of  mercy,  which  does  not,  indeed,  suspend 
the  operation  of  this  g^reat  law  as  far  as  the  tempoiul  consequences  of 
sin  are  concerned,  but  sets  aside  their  eternal  results  to  all  who  humbly 
accept  it 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  dosing  thought — "  The  joy  of  harvest'* 
''  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy."  How  full  of  encourage- 
ment are  such  passages  as  these  !  And  whilst  I  listen  to  the  shoutings 
and  the  songs  that  tise  as  the  reapers  conclude  their  task,  and  the  last 
sheaf  is  gathered  in,  I  think  of  a  more  joyful  season  still,  when  the 
patient  sowers  of  truth  and  holiness  shall  reap  what  they  have  sown  in 
the  purity  and  blessedness  of  heaven.  We  cannot  bear  to  know  in  this 
▼orld  the  full  result  of  our  spiritual  toil,  for  such  knowledge  would  fill 
M  with  pride ;  and,  therefore,  we  watch  and  wait  through  the  long 
▼inter  when  the  soil  is  barren,  and  through  the  spring«time  when  the 
green  blade  first  appears,  and  our  faith  and  patience  are  often  sorely 
tried;  but  ''in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  &int  not,"  and  both 
sowers  and  reapers  shall  "  rejoice  together."   - 


Vi&its  to  ©llr  lHertlnfi::18ou8ea,— Efie  ©15  Setorg. 

Ik  visiting  the  Old  Jewry,  imagination  thickly  peoples  the  pavement 
▼ith  persons  and  scenes  of  other  times — actors  in  life,  for  good  or  evil, 
^toee  deeds  still  live  in  history.     This  suburb,  or  Jews*  garden  of 
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aneient  London,  was  the  &Yourite  qnarter  of  the  remnant  of  the  oooe 
chosen  people ;  and  from  them  its  name  is  derived.  Within  its  precinctB 
stood  the  first  syna^gue  ever  erected  in  Oreat  Britain.  As  earir  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  this  sanctnaiy  was 
attacked  by  a  fanatical  rabble,  who  also  murdn^d  several  handled 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  The  Government  suppressed  the  meetings 
house  afler  this  manifestation  of  popular  opinion,  and  bestowed  the 
property  upon  a  fraternity  of  begging  friars,  whose  suppers  of  hogs' 
diet,  and  sackcloth  apparel,  were  supposed  to  invite  sympathy  and 
support.  The  suooeeding  reign  of  £dward  I.  was  signalized  by  an  edict 
that  banished  from  the  nation  the  whole  Hebrew  race,  and  nearly  400 
years  elapsed  ere  permission  for  Jews  to  settle  again  in  England  came 
with  the  Restoration ;  but  they  never  returned  to  the  spot  so  doiely 
associated  with  their  national  history.  Henry  YI.  resided  a  part  of  his 
time  in  the  Old  Jewry ;  and  more  than  200  years  later  Jeremiah  Ives 
preached  there  to  an  assembly  of  Baptists,  of  whom  no  memorialfl 
remain. 

The  Old  Jewry  Chapel  was  erected  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  for  long  afterwards  it  waa  the  most  oonsidei'able  place  of 
worship  in  England  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  denominatioii.  Gsrfr- 
fully  shielded  from  the  street,  it  stood  in  Meeting-house  Court,  the  only 
trace  of  the  building  now  remaining.  Upon  entering  the  passage,  a  side 
view  of  the  edifice  was  obtained ;  and  it  showed  itself  to  be  an  exten- 
sive, substantial  structure.  With  two  large  central  bow-windows,  one 
above  the  other,  and  four  smaller  ones  on  either  side,  it  was  deemed  to 
possess  a  handsome  exterior.  The  q>ace  within  covered  an  arsa  of  2,600 
square  feet,  and  the  room  was  elegantly  fitted  up,  containing  also  three 
galleries  of  five  and  six  seats  deep.  Although  the  meeting*hoiiae  only 
dated  its  existence  from  the  year  1701,  the  formation  of  the  ohurch  was 
accomplished  by  E.  Calamy  forty  years  before,  who,  upon  being  ejected 
from  his  living  at  Moreton,  in  Essex,  came  to  London,  first  to  preach  it 
his  own  house  in  Aldermanbury ;  and  afterwards,  when  Charles  II.  pro- 
claimed his  *'  indulgence,"  to  a  congregation  in  Curriers^  Hall,  which  for 
a  time  was  abandoned  upon  the  resumption  of  persecution.  Freedom 
in  after  years  being  restored,  the  hall  was  again  used  by  the  ehnrch  till 
1692,  when  they  removed  to  Jewin  Street  Calamy  was  a  man  bcrn  to 
be  loved,  throughout  his  life  acting  upon  the  teachings  of  his  pnrifcui 
father,  who  was  his  first  tutor.  Studying-  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  he 
not  only  laid  in  an  extensive  stock  of  knowledge,  but  embraced  such 
liberal  views  concerning  toleration  as  rendered  him  singular  in  the 
midst  of  his  brethren.  He  was  extremely  fortunate  in  escaping  appre- 
hension, though  continually  watched  for ;  but  such  opposition,  joined  u 
it  was  to  a  sickly  constitution,  could  not  repress  his  industiy  or  brsvor 
in  preaching  the  gospel     Calamy  died  of  consumption  in  1685,  after 
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being  in  life  indined  to  PreBbjteriaaism,  yet  refused  the  Covenant,  His 
application  to  study  seems  to  have  undermined  his  health,  though  he 
never  veatnred  upon  printing  anything. 

Samuel  Borfet^  who  succeeded  Calamy,  was  the  ejected  minister  of 
High  Laver,  Essex,  and  possessing  only  feeble  health,  his  infirmities 
cauJied  fits  of  dejection.  In  his  latter  years,  physical  debility  prevented 
him  preaching.  He  had  been  a  sufierer  in  the  prevailing  troubles ;  and 
his  settlement  in  London  was  caused  through  having  been  driven  from 
his  fioek  at  Maidstone,  upon  attempting  to  settle  in  that  town.  He 
died  soon  after  the  Revolution.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  feared  the 
printing  press,  never  publishing  more  than  a  single  letter  in  the 
MemoizB  of  his  friend  Janeway. 

John  Shower,  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Anne,  was  elected  pastor  in  1691.  His  fiunily  belonged  to  the  west  of 
England,  and  the  future  minister  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1657.  A  scarce 
old  voluma  contains  the  history  of  his  labours^  From  this  source  we 
leam  that  when  four  years  of  age  his  fiither  died,  leaving  the  family  in 
good  circumstances.  The  training  of  her  son  was  well  cared  for  by  the 
mother,  who  encountged  a  growing  inclination  for  the  ministerial  pro- 
fession, as  signs  of  good  capacities  appeared.  After  the  ordinary  school- 
ing, the  boy  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Matthew  Wan*en,  of  Taunton, 
who  at  much  personal  risk  then  superintended  an  academy  for  students. 
This  school  was  the  planting  of  an  English  institution,  that  now,  by 
reason  of  its  modem  growth,  embraces  a  great  system  of  collegiate  train- 
ing. We  next  find  the  family  residing  upon  Stoke  Newington  Green, 
enjoying  the  fiiendship  of  Dr.  Manton,  encouraged  by  whom  the  youth 
commenced  preaching.  He  undertook  a  lecture,  then  just  established  at 
a  coffee-house  in  Change  Alley;  and  also  assisted  Yincent  Alsop  at 
Westminster. 

But  such  was  the  roughness  and  danger  of  the  age,  that  the  young 
divine  was  not  averse  to  leave  England  for  a  season  as  travelling  com- 
panion to  a  gentleman.  A  tour  over  Europe  was  commenced  in  1 683, 
details  of  which  are  given  in  the  Memoir ;  and  are  valuable  so  far  as 
they  serve  to  illustrate  every-day  life  in  that  distant  era.  Strict  caution 
wsA  observed  in  the  Pi^l  domains,  both  in  regard  to  speech,  and  in 
avoiding  the  malignant  infections  exhaled  by  the  miserable  inhabitants 
of  the  imdrained,  uncultivated  wastes.  Borne,  during  the  summer 
beats,  was  ^en  a  focus  of  pestilence  ;  and  the  atmosphere  included  in  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles  is  represented  as  then  being  dangerous  to  sleep 
in.  In  cooler  weather  the  travellei-s  ventured  into  the  city,  but  soon 
found  an  abrupt  exit  necessary ;  for  having  declined  to  kiss  the  pope's 
slipper,  and  refused  to  kneel  at  a  festival,  when  the  host  was  elevated, 
they  attracted  the  most  unpleasant  attention.  One  result  of  this 
jooraey  was^  that  the  minister  discovered  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
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Nantes  to  be  part  of  a  plan  agreed  npon  by  the  French  and  Kngiiiih 
courts,  to  ensure  papal  supremaoj  and  the  establishment  of  aibitnuy 
power,  first  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Huguenots,  and  next  by  the 
destruction  of  English  Nonconformity.  Supposing  this  to  be  tmth,  the 
scheme  for  a  while  promised  success ;  though  it  was  merely  the  darknesi 
before  the  dawn,  when,  in  the  year  of  the  accession  of  James  IL,  a 
dissenting  minister  could  only  by  exposing  himself  to  insult  and  peril 
openly  walk  the  streets  of  London. 

John  Shower  returned  to  England  after  the  Kevoluticm,  to  resume 
his  city  lecture.  This,  however,  was  soon  relinquished  to  beoome 
assistant  to  John  Howe  at  Silver  Street.  After  a  yearns  labonr  with 
this  illustrious  divine,  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  vacant  pulpit  of  the  Ute 
Samuel  Borfet ;  and  it  was  argued  that  no  one  congr^ataon  ought  to 
monopolize  two  such  divines  as  Howe  and  Shower.  The  result  wa^ 
that  the  latter  went  to  Curriers'  Hall,  and  the  congr^ation,  then  smal), 
rapidly  increased,  and  the  church  removed  to  Jewin  Street ;  whidi  place 
in  turn  becoming  still  too  narrow  for  the  growing  assembly,  and  fim^ 
not  being  wanting,  the  chapel  in  the  Old  Jewry  was  erected,  where 
the  pastor  continued  to  maintain  his  usefulness,  till  decay  of  vigour 
overtook  him.  In  1711,  he  wrote  a  protest  to  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
Oxford,  against  the  Occasional  Oommimion  Bill.  This  letter,  with  the 
answer  returned  to  it,  is  preserved  in  Vol.  XY.  of  Scott's  edition  of 
Swift^s  works.  The  reply,  penned  by  the  latter  author,  shows  us  how 
our  forefathers  were  regarded  in  the  '*  Augustan  age  "  in  high  quartets, 
and  by  such  a  writer  as  Lemuel  Gulliver,  (who,  by  the  way,  **  removed," 
as  he  tells  us,  **  from  the  Old  Jewry  to  Fetter  Lane").  The  Dissenters, 
we  read,  '<  are  epicureans  in  art,  puritans  in  profession,  politicians  in 
conceit,  and  a  prey  and  a  laughing-stock  to  the  deists  and  synagogue  of 
the  libertines  in  whom  they  have  trusted,  and  to  whose  in£dlibilitj 
they  have  sold  themselves  and  their  congregationa"  In  tiie  last  years  of 
his  life  we  can  trace  the  pastor  from  one  locality  to  another  in  search  of 
health — at  one  time  taking  the  air  of  Epping,  and  then  drinking  the 
waters  at  Tunbridge ;  and  last  of  all,  retiring  to  Stoke  Newington,  to 
make  one  of  a  circle,  in  which  he  and  Watts  were  the  chief  ornaments. 
He  died  in  June,  1715,  leaving  twenty- three  separate  publications,  one 
of  which,  ''The  Mourner's  Companion,"  gracefully  commemorates  the 
loss  of  his  wife. 

Timothy  Rogers  was  assistant  lecturer  from  1691  till  1708.  Bong 
the  son  of  the  ejected  minister  at  Croglin,  in  Cumberland,  and  eariy 
showing  signs  of  piety  and  ability,  he  studied  for  some  years  in  the 
north,  when  he  came  to  London  to  finish  under  Edward  Yial,  of 
Wapping,  who  then  trained  students  for  the  Dissenters.  Toung  Rogers 
first  preached  at  a  lecture  in  Crosby  Hall,  and  there  gained  some 
celebrity ;  but  his  usefulness  was  interrupted  by  a  strange  gloom  over 
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shadowing  him  with  a  gnpemfttaral  horror.  The  passing  over  of  this 
ti-ud  oocasioned  the  pablication  of  a  piece  on  Trouble  of  Mindy  and  it  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  present  century.  At  this  time  he  was  chosen 
lecturer  at  Jewin  Street,  and  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  gained 
the  respect  of  both  pastor  and  people,  till  dejection  of  mind  again  came 
upon  him,  in  1707,  compelling  his  resignation ;  and  he  died  in  1729. 
Joseph  Bennetty  from  this  time  till  his  death,  in  1725,  was  assistant. 
To  accept  the  situation  he  had  resigned  hia  charge  in  Stoke  Newington. 
Being  the  Mend  of  Calamy,  the  doctor  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
from  whence  we  leam  the  high  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded* 

A  more  remarkable  man  than  is  often  met  with  was  the  succeeding 
pastor,  Simon  Browne,  a  native  of  Shepton  Mallet,  who  was  bom  in 
1680.    Having  completed  his  studies  under  John  Moore^  a  minister  at 
Bridgwater,  he  began  to  preach  at  an  earlier  age  than  was  usual ;  but 
his  talents  were  considered  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  practioe.     He 
was  first  settled  at  Portsmouth,  and  had  maintained  several  years' 
popularity  in  the  town,  when  the  death  of  John  Shower  was  the  cause 
of  his  removal  to  the  Old  Jewry  in  1716.    In  this  important  ^here  he 
continued  to  uphold  a  growing  reputation  iox  seven  years,  when,  through 
the  loss  of  his  wife  and  son,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  mental  affection.    This 
vaa  a  melancholy  that  never  left  him ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  an 
bailucination  of  so  ungular  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
finch  a  case  explained  by  a  competent  psychologist.   The  ruling  idea  was, 
that  Providence  had  gradually  extracted  the  soul  from  his  body,  and  as 
his  intellectual  capacity  had  become  a  void,  he  discontinued  his  pastoral 
duties,  and  abstained  from  all  religious  exercises ;  moreover,  desiring  his 
friends  not  to  offer  prayers  for  him,  as  he  was  no  longer  a  moral  agent. 
Self-Destruction  was  feared  by  his  friends;  but,  growing  calmer,  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  days  on  this  point  alone  to  be  insane.     He 
supposed  himself  to  be  beholding  creation  with  the  gaze  of  an  animal, 
and  in  speech  to  resemble  a  parrot;  and  to  recognise  his  words  as 
intelligent,  and  his  look  as  not  meaningless,  was  to  give  offence  by 
doubting  his  veracity.     He  retired  to  Shepton  Mallet^  soon  to  give  proof 
^^  the  power  of  thought  had  reaUy  strengthened,  and  the  imagination 
grown  more  vivid ;  while  by  clearly  and  ably  reasoning  he  still  shone 
in  Bociety,  where,  also^  by  his  conversation,  he  showed  an  extensive 
^naintance  with  science  and  literature.     Hf  applied  himself  to  study 
vith  great  perseverance,   the  fruits  appearing  in    several  published 
treatises.    In  £&ct^  prodigious  mental  feats  were  accomplished — by  com- 
posing poems ;  making  translations  from  the  classics ;  and  by  writing  a 
spelling-book,  a  grammar,  and  a  lexicon.     A  friend  once  calling,  when 
&baorbed  over  his  work,  asked  what  he  was  doing,  and  received  the 
quick  reply,  "  Oh,  nothing  that  requires  a  reasonable  soul ;  I  am  making 
a  dictionary."    When  at  table,  his  friends  once  several  times  pressed 
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him  to  say  graee.  He  cried,  trombliBgwith  distreKiiig  emotioii,  ''Moai 
zaerciful  and  almighty  Qod,  lei  Thy  Spirit^  which  moved  apon  the  &oe 
of  the  waters  when  there  was  no  lights  descend  npon  me,  that  from  this 
lUrlra^MA  there  may  rise  up  a  man  to  praise  Thee."  He  dedioated  the 
'<  Defence  of  the  BdUgion  of  NatQze  and  the  Christian  Bevdat^ 
Queen,  as  a  literary  cuxiositf  written  by  a  thing  inc^iahle  of  thoo^^ 
that  was  once  a  man.  Yet  the  book,  with  this  mad  prefii<ee^  was  hailed 
by  the  scholars  of  the  period  as  one  of  the  best  that  the  oontroTexsy  with 
Woelston  and  the  infidels  had  occasioned  to  be  written.  Dr.  Asfawortb, 
of  Darentry,  once  stated  that  the  cause  of  this  delusion  was  a  roadside 
adventare.  As  he  was  once  travelling  with  a  companion,  a  highwayman 
came  up  and  demanded  their  money,  or  threatened  to  shoot  them.  Mr. 
Browne,  at  a  spring,  seised  the  robber,  when  both  feU,  but  he  anooeeded 
in  holding  the  man  in  a  deadly  gripe,  till  his  Mend  fetched  aamstaiwy, 
which  in  due  time  arriving^  Browne  released  his  hand  from  the 
offender's  throat,  when,  alas  I  the  man  was  dead ;  and  a  shock  of  terror 
unbalanced  the  victor's  intellect.  There  is  no  means  now  of  deter- 
mining if  the  story  be  correct.  All  hopes  of  the  pastor's  recovering 
were  abandoned  in  1725,  and  a  successor  was  appointed.  The  late 
minister,  however,  was  engaged  in  incessant  application  to  litecaiy 
pui*sttits,  and  out  short  his  days  by  refusing  to  take  necessary  exerdae. 
In  his  retirement  he  received  a  present  of  £300  from  the  Old  Jewry. 
He  died  in  1732,  in  his  fifty-second  year,  and  was  laid  in  the  chapel  at 
Shepton  Mallet 

The  constitution  of  the  church  in  the  Old  Jewry  made  the  choios  of  a 
minister  sometimes  difiicult.  Subscribers  and  members  voted^  and  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  had  to  agreei  Upon  the  loss  of  Bimon  Biownev 
several  attempts  to  secure  a  suitable  successor  failed.  Dr.  Wri^t^  of 
Blackfriars,  and  John  Warren,  of  Coventry,  wese  both  son^^t  frr  ineff» 
tually.  Thomas  Leavesly,  of  Little  Baddow,  Sasez,  was  finally  dnsen  to 
continue  pastor,  till  his  death  in  1 737.  He  never  gained  popularity,  but 
on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  ofifended  the  taste  of  his  ridi  and  pc^ 
oongregation,  by  adhering  to  a  simple'  oountry  style  of  preaching ;  jet 
his  moral  rectitade  and  amiable  disposition  enabled  him  to  well  iqplidd 

his  position. 

A  very  celebrated  preacher  and  writer  ci  the  eighteenth  centuiy  was 
Dr.  Samuel  Chandler,  who,  after  the  death  of  J.  Bennett^  in  1726,  was 
chosen  second  lecturer.  His  fiunily  were  of  the  west  of  En^nd,  and 
his  grandfather,  a  Taunton  trader,  had  sufiSsred  from  the  peraecuticm 
that  preceded  the  Revolution.  The  fitther  of  Samuel^  for  many  yean^ 
was  a  minister  at  Bath,  but  at  the  date  of  his  son's  birth  was  settled 
at  Hungerford.  The  youth,  at  a  proper  age,  was  placed  under  John 
Moore,  of  Bridgwater,  and  completed  his  studies  with  Samuel  Jonei,  of 
Tewkesbury,  in  whose  house  Joseph  Butler,  the  fiiture  author  of  the 
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Analogy^  and  Thomas  Seeker,  af^rwards  archbishop,  were  also  stadents. 
Chandler  oommeneed  preaching  about  the  time  hebecame  of  age,  and 
settled  at  Peckham  two  years  subsequently,  in  1716.  Whilst  here  he 
embarked  a  considerable  sum  of  meney,  inherited  from  his  wife,  in 
the  wild  speculation  of  the  disastrous  year  1720,  and  in  the  common 
niin  caused  by  the  bursting  of  the  "  South  Sea  Bubble,''  the  dowry  had 
disappeared.  In  some  degree  to  repair  this  reverse,  a  booksellei^s  shop 
was  opened  at  the  ''  Cross  Keys,  in  the  Poultry;"  and  so  we  find  that  he 
had  for  a  friend,  Bowyer,  the  celebrated  printer,  with  whom  he  asso* 
ciated  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  at  the  '*  Mitre,"  in  Meet  Street, 
and  aflervards  at  a  house  in  Chancery  Lane.  Since  1780,  the  meetings 
haye  been  held  at  Somerset  House. 

Soon  after  Chandler's  settlement  at  Peckham,  a  lecture  was  instituted 
at  the  Old  Jewry,  with  the  object  of  setting  forth  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
faulty,  and  he  and  Nathaniel  Lardner  were  chosen  to  conduct  it.  This 
vas  soon  discontinued,  but  another  was  established  to  be  preached 
entirely  by  Chandler.  Great  success  attended  these  performances,  and 
in  1725,  the  sermons  were  publidied  as  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Christian 
Religion."  Archbishop  Wake,  after  reading  the  treatise— not  knowing 
the  author  to  be  a  minister — expressed  much  surprise  that  such  learning 
and  ability  should  unite  in  a  bookseller ;  and  the  prelate  wrote  to  the 
lectarer,  to  say,  that  he  thought  such  talents  would  be  better  employed 
ia  writing  books  than  in  selling  them.  The  book  obtained  for  its 
writer  the  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which 
honour  was  but  slightly  valued,  "  because  so  many  blockheads  have  been 
n^e  doctors."  It  was  also  chiefly  instrumental  in  effecting  the  removal 
from  Peckham  to  the  Old  Jewry ;  though  he  continued  to  preach  at  the 
fonner  place  once  on  the  Sabbath  tiU  1729.  The  book  produced  still 
farther  results,  for  offers  of  preferment  in  the  Establishment  were  held 
out,  but  only  to  be  refused;  and  in  the  best  society  it  was  much 
i^egretted  that  so  able  a  writer  should  be  a  Nonconformist. 

1a  1735,  the  nation  grew  excited  over  the  supposed  spi-ead  of  Popery, 
closely  connected  with  which  was  the  Pretender.  In  this  year  the  most 
eminent  of  the  London  divines  preached  a  course  of  lectures  at  Salters* 
Hall,  to  expose  the  fidsities  of  the  system.  The  discourses  of  Dr. 
Chandler  in  this  series  created  some  commotion  throughout  the  town ; 
for  in  denouncing  Rome,  the  opportunity  was  secured  to  deal  some 
heavy  blows  at  Anglicanism,  by  pointing  out  how  a  blind  subjection  to 
priestcraft  was  the  soul  and  essence  of  Popery.  The  omtor  also  thought 
^t  similar  means  might  with  advantage  be  used  to  propagate  truth,  aa 
vas  employed  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  spreading  of  error.  The  .other 
^tarers  doubtless  followed  in  this  wake ;  for  the  newspapers  accused 
them  of  attacking  the  Establishment.  As  an  illnstration  of  the  Papal 
^tttes  that  at  this  peiiod  disturbed  society,  we  may  note  the  debates 
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vhicli  were  held  at  %  tavern  in  Nidiolas  Lane ;  at  one  of  them  Brs. 
Hant  and  Chandler  both  were  present^  the  former  argning  for  two 
houTB  agamst  tmnsubstantiation,  and  deolarmg  he  would  talk  no  longer. 
The  two  divines,  we  maj  suppose,  retired  with  those  pleasurable 
feelings,  only  attending  conquest  in  argument ;  but  their  surprise  vbs 
great,  shortly  after,  to  hear  of  intelligence  having  been  transmitted  to 
the  Continent  of  the  recent  victory  over  Protestantism  in  London,  and 
its  chief  defender  Sami;el  Chandler.  '<An  authentic  account"  was 
then  published  of  the  afiair,  besides  the  Salteis*  Hall  sermmis  being 
printed  in  two  volumes. 

Dr.  Chandler's  caiseer.  at  the  Old  Jewry  was  a  forty  years'  stoiy  of 
prosperity.  Loved  by  the  people  and  respected  by  the  world,  he  was 
also  admired  by  a  wide  circle  of  distingmshed  friends.  From  the  rapid 
promotion  of  his  early  companion,  Thomas  Seeker,  some  hopes  of  union 
were  drawn ;  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  congratulating  the  bishop  upon  lus 
accession  to  Oxford,  ventured  upon  a  hint  of  reconciliation.  '^  Doctor," 
replied  the  Tewkesbury  student,  ^^roy  sentiments  concerning  these 
matters  are  different  from  yours.''  This  doubtless  dispelled  all  iUusorj 
dreams  about  entering  the  Establishment  One  drawback  from  the 
pastor's  success  at  the  Old  Jewry  was  the  constant  self-denial  lie 
underwent,  in  subsisting  almost  entirely  upon  vegetable  diet,  that  bia 
singular  liability  to  fever  might  be  counteracted.  This  temperate  living 
was  not,  howevei^  without  soma  advantage,  for  by  promoting  health,  it 
preserved  a  clearness  of  intellect  to  the  last )  and  ther^ore  Dr.  Chandi^ 
was  as  guiltless  as  most  men  in  committing  absurdities.  An  exoeptioD 
to  his  usual  rule  of  conduct  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  sermon  on  the 
death  of  Qeorge  II.  The  monarch  is  highly  eulogised,  and  then  a 
parallel  is  drawn  between  the  (German  prince  and  King  David ;  and  the 
preacher  discovered  that  they  not  merely  resembled  each  other  in 
character,  but  they  also  had  reigned  the  same  number  of  years. 

Mention  may  be  just  made  of  Mary,  a  deformed  sister  of  Dr. 
Chandler^s.  She  early  relinquished  all  hope  of  happiness  apart  from  a 
single  life,  but  wisely  determined  to  cultivate  her  mind,  so  that  mental 
accomplishment  might  outweigh  her  life  misfortune.  Spending  ber 
days  at  Bath,  she  succeeded  in  growing  so  attractive  in  the  way  designed, 
l^at  a  gentleman,  having  seen  her,  travelled  a  hundred  miles  to  ask 
her  to  become  his  wife,  but  unsuccessfully ;  and  she  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight,  in  1745. 

The  decease  of  Dr.  Chandler  took  place  in  1766,  in  his  aeventy-third 
year.  At  the  sale  of  his  library,  a  few  months  afterwaida^  serenl 
original  manuscripts  were  disposed  of.  One  of  his  Bibles,  interieaved 
with  a  great  number  of  notes,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Dr.  WiUtaou's 
library.  A  copy  of  **  Conjectures  on  the  New  Testament"  had  the 
margin  filled  with   remarks;   and   at  the   beginning  of  the  present 
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oentiuyy  was  vainly  sought  after  bj  Mr.  Nichols,  the  editor  of  the 
"literary  Anecdotes 4Uid  Illustratioiis.'' 

Dr.  Henty  Miles,  of  Tooting,  for  abont  seven  years  after  the  death  of 
Thomas  Leavesly,  assisted  Dr.  Chandler.  His  training  in  youth  had 
been  deficient ;  but  the  result  of  subsequent  application  was  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  classics  and  in  general  knowledge,  and  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Boyal  Society.  His  literary  industry  was  even  singular 
in  the  extreme,  causing  him  frequently  to  commence  the  day's  study  by 
two  in  the  morning.  His  sermons  were  written  out  in  full,  and  were 
the  fruits  of  incessant  toil.  They  were  found  in  such  numbers  in  his 
study  at  his  death,  that  Dr.  Fumeaux  considered  that  a  parallel  case 
of  a  man  leaving  such  piles  of  manuscripts  behind  had  never  occurred. 
Although  he  inherited  neither  a  stout  constitution  nor  a  strong  voice,  he 
fftill,  for  thirty  years,  preached  twice  each  Sabbath,  and  declined  several 
invitations  to  settle  entirely  in  London^  Living  to  be  sixty-five,  he  died 
in  17fi3. 

Richard  Price,  when  quite  young,  in  1744,  for  a  while  assisted,  and 
attained  popularity  at  the  Old  Jewry.  Dr.  Chandler  was  even  accused 
of  jealousy,  on  account  of  the  advice  he  gave  his  colleague,  to  be  less 
energetic  and  more  modest.  Leaving  this  situation,  the  after  course  of 
Dr.  Price  was  a  mixture  of  sadness  and  prosperity.  He  fell  from  the 
£aith  of  his  family  into  Arianism,  which  was  a  disaster  we  should  have 
supposed  the  student  to  be  widely  removed  from,  when  he  walked  back 
to  his  college,  over  the  snowy  hills  of  Breconshire,  absorbed  over  the 
Analogy,  Upon  coming  to  London,  he  rose,  fi'om  being  a  barber's 
lodger  in  P-ndding  Lane^  to  occupy  an  influential  position  in  the  best 
society.  He  laboured  at  Stoke  Newington,  Poor  Jewiy  Lane,  Sdmcmton, 
and  Hackney.  For  twenty  years  his  wife  was  an  invalid ;  and  he,  too^ 
for  long  had  been  a  sufferer,  when  he  died  in  1791. 

Dr.  Thomas  Amory  succeeded  Dr.  Chandler,  whose  assistant  he  had 
been  for  seven  years.  Though  the  son  of  a  grocer  at  Taunton,  he  had 
received  a  liberal  training,  and  he  waa  a  settled  mimster  in  his  native 
town  when  called  to  the  Old  Jewry.  He  never  became  a  favourite  with 
the  people,  through  not  possessing  the  happy  knack  of  making  learning 
attractive.  In  1768,  he  succeeded  Jabez  Earle  *  as  Merchants'  Lecturer 
at  Salters'  Hall.  He  died  in  1774,  and  waa  succeeded  by  his  assistant^ 
Nathaniel  White,  who  had  till  now  been  for  years  past  lecturer  at 

*  He  wu  a  remarkable  instanee  of  loogevity.  He  died  in  his  chair  in  the  year 
named,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  He  waa  a  London  miuister  of  good  position  lor 
nearly  seventy  years,  and  preached  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  life.  Throughout 
this  protracted  career  he  had  never  experienced  a  day's  illness ;  and  he  probably 
would  only  have  known  of  the  existence  of  pain  by  hearsay  and  from  books,  had 
not  a  broken  arm  added  to  his  knowledge  m  this  respect.  His  favourite  recreation 
in  his  latter  years  was  to  repeat  Unes  by  the  hundred  from  Homer  and  VirgiL 
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Hackney,  which  duty  waa  resigned  to  undertake  both  aervieea  at  th^ 
Old  Jewry,  the  congregation  having  grown  poorer  through  a  decrease 
of  numbers ;  and  the  decline  continued,  till  at  the  time  of  the  pastor*s 
death,  in  1783,  the  cause  was  in  a  low  condition* 

The  last  pastor  at  the  old  chapel  was  Abraham  Bees,  the  son  of  a 
somewhat  celebrated  Welsh  Nonconformist ;  and  the  family  reckoned  a 
martyr  as  belonging  to  them  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elicabetk 
From  his  infancy  Abraham  had  been  set  apart  for  the  ChiistiaB 
ministry;  and  the  foundation  of  his  education  was  laid  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Llanbrynmair.  He  was  then  placed  under  Dr.  Jennings  at 
Hoxton,  and  soon  made  sufficient  progress  to  act  as  assistant  tator, 
finally  to  become  the  Principal,  for  twenty-three  years.  His  first  stated 
charge  was  that  of  a  church  in  Southwark,  over  which  he  was  pastor 
fifteen  years,  when  the  death  of  Nathaniel  White  occasioned  a  call  to 
the  Old  Jewry.  Abraham  Bees  waa  regarded  as  the  most  likely  maa 
to  effect  the  restoration  of  prosperity  to  the  decayed  interest,  and  he 
partially  succeeded. 

It  seems  that  Drs.  Rees,  Savage,  and  Kippis  had  to  do  with  Hoxton 
Old  College,  and  the  collapse  of  that  Institntion  arose  irom  the  diasatis- 
faction  of  the  tnistdes  with  the  decline  of  the  theological  training  from 
the  original  standard.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  supporters  of 
'^  rational*'  preaching  came  to  the  rescue  with  great  liberality  to' found  a 
school  without  a  creed  at  Hackney,  with  Dr.  Bees  for  resident  tator. 
Non-success,  which  ever  attends  attempts  to  ^read  Socinianiam  in  Eng- 
land, soon  Iwoui^t  the  scheme  to  an  end.  Dr.  Elq>pi8  went  to  West- 
minster and  died;  Dr.  Priestly  fled  across  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Old 
Jewry  pastor,  being  unable  to  bear  the  burden  unaided,  relinquished  hk 
situation. 

The  £une  of  Dr.  Bees  rests  upon  his  Encydopodia,  which  is  contained 
in  forty-five  volumes  quarto.  To  complete  this  great  work,  twenty 
years'  close  application  was  neceesaiy ;  and  the  editoi's  health  suffered 
in  consequence.  H  we  admit  the  work  of  Bees  to  be — as  in  £sot  it  is— 
the  continuation  of  the  ^'Lexicon  Technicum,'*  by  John  Harris,  a 
mathematician  of  Queen  Annexe  reign,  it  is  then  the  original  cydio- 
pndia  of  the  English  langnage.  In  his  retreat  at  Amen  Comer,  Harm 
spent  lus  days  by  writing  for  the  neighbouring  booksellers;  otherwist 
filling  up  his  time  by  lecturing  upon  science  at  the  Marine  Oolfee- 
house,  Birchin  Lane,  *'  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon."  An  improved 
edition  of  the  dictionary  of  this  old  author  was  edited  in  after  years  by 
Ephraim  Ghambers.  This  again  was  improved  by  Bees,  in  four  folio 
volumes  in  1786.  This  work  stlU  formed  the  basis  of  the  great  monu- 
ment of  learning  and  persevering  industiy.  "  Bees'  Encyclopsedia  "  com- 
menced at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  congregation  of  Dr.  Bees  grew  into  a  rich  one,  and  the  pastor 
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occasaanBOj  leeeiTed  muna  of  money  fcir  distribatkm  amongst  his  poorer 
farethren,  as  a  sopplement  to  the  Eegifum  Darnun,  and  the  PreBbyterian 
Fond.  Twice  during  his  long  life  I>r.  Bees  went  up  to  the  throne  with 
Uie  Nimoonformists'  addresses;  the  second  time  was  to  congratulate 
Geoi^  lY.  upon  his  accession;  and  a  lord  in  waiting  r^pretted  that  the 
doctor's  loyalty  could  not^  on  account  of  his  principles^  be  rewarded  by 
chnrdi  preferment. 

The  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  the  last  days,  how- 
ever, of  the  Old  Meeting-house,  for  the  lease  expired  in  1808,  and  the 
most  strennons  endeaTours  to  obtain  a  renewal  were  fruitlesa  A  site 
for  a  new  chapel  was  therefore  secured  in  Jewin  Street^  and  Dr.  Bees 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  building,  which  he  also  opened  in  December 
1809 ;  but  of  its  further  history  we  have  not  space  to  speak.  The 
pastor  died  in  Jnne  1825,  at  his  house  in  Finsbury  Square.  His  long 
life  of  eighty-two  years  had  been  a  laborious,  but  in  many  respects  a 
finoceasfbl  one.  Dr.  Bees  in  stature  was  tall,  and  possessed  a  fine  open 
countenance,  and  a  good  voice ;  while  his  natural  kindness,  gentlemanly 
mien,  and  great  attainments,  rendered  him  the  valued  Mend  of  many 
distingaished  members  of  the  learned  professions,  several  of  whom 
followed  him  to  his  resting-place  in  BonhiU  Fields,  the  paU  of  the  cof&n 
being  borne  by  six  ministers  of  the  three  denominations..  o.  h.  p. 
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BY  B.  W.  DALE,   M.A. 

JuBTiH  Mabtyb,  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
celebrated  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  says,  that  after  the 
liread  and  the  wine  had  been  distributed,  ''  they  who  are  well  to  do  and 
willing,  give  what  each  thinks  fit ;  and  what  is  collected  is  deposited 
with  the  president^  who  sucoours  the  orphans  and  widows,  and  those 
wko,  through  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  are  in  want,  and  those  who 
ue  in  bonda^  and  the  strangers  sojourning  among  us,  and,  in  a  word, 
takes  care  of  all  who  are  in  need."  This  practice  was,  in  all  probability, 
dsriyed  firom  a  custom  established  in  the  primitive  churches  by  the 
apostles  themselves.  For  the  church,  from  the  very  first,  had  cared  for 
the  poor,  and  no  more  suitable  time  could  be  chosen  for  the  collection 
of  the  voluntary  <^erings  of  those  who  were  able  to  contribute  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed,  than  the  dose  of  that  service  which  reminds  us 
of  the  infinite  grace  of  Him,  *'  who  though  ^e  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
^es  He  became  poor,  that  we  through  His  poverty  might  be  rich." 

At  the  Lord's  Supper  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  all  brethren  in 
(^hiist  Those  distinctions  which  separate  us  at  other  times  vanish ;  and 
although  in  our  ordinary  worship,  *^  if  there  come  into  an  assembly  a  man 
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ivith  a  gold  ring,  in  goodlj  apparel,  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  maa 
in  vile  raiment,"  we  *'  have  respect  to  him  that  weaieth  the  gay  clothing, 
and  say  unto  him,  Sit  thon  here  in  a  good  place ;  and  say  to  the  pow, 
Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool,"  we  do  not  Tenture  to 
commit  this  sin  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  buy  and  sell  places  for  other 
religious  services,  but  we  instinctively  recoil  from  letting  seals  at  the 
table  of  Christ ;  once  a  month,  at  least,  the  sacredness  of  the  pew  gystem 
has  to  yield  to  a  higher  sacredness  still. 

At  the  Lord's  Supper  we  are  brethren.  We  know  that  we  have  all 
sinned,  and  that  for  all  of  us  Christ  has  died.  We  trust  that  we  have 
all  confessed  oiu*  sin  and  repented  of  it,  and  that  from  the  same  lips  wa 
have  all  received  absolution.  Rich  or  poor,  educated  or  untau^t,  va 
have  alike  received  ^<  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God  /'  and  the  difEer- 
ences  in  our  earthly  condition  do  not  affect  the  eternal  inheritanoe 
which  belongs  to  us  as  God's  children.  In  all  of  us,  we  trust  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  dwells  now,  and  we  trust,  too,  that  we  shall  all  dwell  at  last 
in  (jod's  glory. 

If  we  come  to  the  Lord's  Table  in  a  right  spirit,  eveiy  one  will  he 
grateful,  not  only  for  the  blessings  which  he  has  personally  received  from 
God,  but  for  the  blessings  which  have  been  conferred  upon  all  the  real 
And  as  we  shall  "  rejoice  with  those  that  do  rejoice,"  we  shall  also 
'*  weep  with  them  that  weep."  The  aged  will  thank  God  for  the  ligfat- 
heartedness  of  young  men  and  maidens ;  the  sickly  and  the  infirm  will 
thank  Him  for  the  health  and  strength  of  the  robust ;  the  poor  will 
thank  Him  that  there  are  many  whose  lives  are  not  vexed  and  worn  by 
anxiety  and  want ;  the  sorrowful  will  look  through  their  tears  upon  the 
sunlight  which  rests  upon  happier  homes,  not  only  without  faittemess, 
but  thanking  God  that  their  own  troubles  have  not  fallen  upon  ther 
brethren ;  the  young,  the  strong,  and  the  happy  will  not  forget  hov 
many  heai*ts  are  heavy  with  grief,  and  while  acknowledging  Gods  good> 
ness  to  themselves,  will  beseech  Him  to  pity,  support,  and  console  all 
who  are  in  distress. 

And  this  consciousness  of  brotherhood  cannot  be  a  mere  trandent 
and  fruitless  sentiment.  It  will  remain  when  the  service  is  over.  It 
will  lead  to  the  visitation  of  *'  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their 
affliction,"  and  find  expression  in  words  of  affectionate  sympathy,  and  'm 
all  the  offices  of  Christian  charity.  But  while  it  is  still  glowing  in  the 
hearty  it  will  rejoice  to  manifest  itself  in  acts  of  generous  help  to  thoae 
who  are  in  want ;  and  before  the  service  is  over,  will  listen  gratelully  to 
the  admonition  to  "  remember  the  poor."  The  true  brotherly  remem- 
brance of  the  poor  does  not  consist  in  the  unthinking  contribution  of  the 
customary  coin  to  the  sacramental  collection.  A  genuine  brotherly  love 
will  make  the  imagination  of  their  wants  and  sufferings  vivid  and 
affecting.     The  desolate  and  lonely  lives  of  old  men  and  women  who 
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bare  ontlived  their  children  and  their  friends,  the  mean  and  comfortless 
rooms  in  which  they  pass  their  monotonous  days,  their  inability  to  pro* 
cure  the  commonest  luxuries,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  they  Qjeciire 
the  yeiy  necessaries  of  life,  will  be  distinctly  present  to  the  mind ;  and 
with  the  remembrance  of  their  wants,  there  will  come  the  thought  that 
the  J  are  the  very  brethren  and  sisters  of  Oiiristy  and  are  our  brethren 
aod  sisters  in  Him.  There  will  be  a  clear  vision  of  the  pale  and  anxious 
countenances  of  parents  and  children  who  are  struggling  hard  with 
overwhelming  misfortune, — sickness,  loss  of  work,  accident,  &dlure  in 
business,  having  quite  cut  off  or  seriously  lessened  their  common  sources 
of  income ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  their  homes,  where  despair 
has  almost  taken  possession  of  every  heart,  are  homes  in  which,  morning 
and  evening,  Gkxi  is  worshipped,  and  that  Christ  is  as  truly  present  there 
as  He  ever  was  in  the  house  at  Bethany,  where  Lazarus,  and  Martha, 
and  Maiy  gave  Him  rest  in  His  weariness,  and  solaced  His  sufferings. 
Young  men  and  women  wiU  be  remembered,  whose  life  is  wasting  away 
under  morbid  sickness,  and  who,  in  occasional  days  and  weeks  when  they 
are  not  utterly  prostrate,  are  spending  their  fitful  strength  in  attempts, 
▼bich  are  always  baffled,  to  earn  their  bread.  And  all  these  will  be 
thought  of,  not  as  strangers,  not  as  troublesome  and  clamorous  petitioners 
for  our  bounty,  not  even  as  being  of  onr  own  flesh  and  blood  merely,  but 
as  sharing  our  noblest  hopes ;  as  animated  by  the  highest  affections  which 
ever  stir  our  own  spirits ;  as  living  in  the  light  of  Gkxi's  presence,  and 
resting  with  perhaps  a  deeper  peace  than  we  have  ever  known  in  His 
infinite  love ;  as  ^'  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  ;"  as  heirs  of  eternal 
glory,  dear  to  the  heart  of  God  now,  and  destined  to  dwell  in  God 
forever.  Their  poverty  will  not  hide  their  true  dignity  from  us,  or 
make  as  at  all  less  sensible  of  our  spiritual  union  with  them.  They 
are  not  only  our  brethren,  but  brethren  with  whom  it  is  an  honour  to 
claim  kinship.  At  the  table  of  Christ  they  are  "  kings  and  priests  unto 
^;''  and  if  for  a  few  brief  months  and  years  they  are  in  want, 
we  shall  be  eager  to  relieve  their  necessities.  After  recognising  who 
they  are,  and  confessing  that  it  is  our  highest  blessedness  to  hope  that 
▼e  are  one  with  them  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  it  were  monstrous 
to  leave  them  hungry  and  homeless.  Apart  from  any  definite  command, 
▼e  cannot  help,  when  we  and  they  are  together  with  Christ,  remembering 
^epoor. 

There  is  another  reason  why  a  work  of  charity  should  be  associated 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  If  there  is  not  always 
l>assionate  emotion  at  the  service,  there  is  very  commonly  a  deeper 
feeling  than  in  our  ordinary  worship.  It  is  a  time  of  penitence,  of 
thanksgiving,  and  self-consecration.  Now,  it  is  a  perilous  thing  for  the 
l^eart  to  be  strongly  moved  imless  there  are  corresponding  deeds.  The 
^  should  always  act  when  feeling  is  deeply  stirred.     Healthy  emotion 
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will  degenerate  into  sentimentalism  if  ii  ii  sot  fixed  and  oonfimed  la 
good  works.  If  we  truly  ''remember  the  poor"  when  the  religiaiu 
ftffections  hare  been  strongly  excited,  our  derotional  life  is  linked  on  to 
practical  duties ;  and  while  these  duties  will  derive  from  onr  religioiis 
emotion  a  new  grace  and  beauty,  oar  religious  emotion  itself  will  become 
more  manly  and  robust  A  divorce  between  our  life  with  €kxl  and  oai 
life  with  man  must  ruin  both ;  but  when  sympathy  for  cemm<m  human 
suffering  is  consecrated  by  being  associated  with  the  most  solemn  and 
sacred  times  of  our  spiritual  histoiy,  we  are  more  likely  to  carry  the 
impressions  and  practices  which  arise  from  all  our  communion  wi^ 
Christ,  into  the  habits  and  occupations  of  our  ordinary  life. 

But  we  have  no  command  to  ^ remember  the  poor"  when  we  meet  to 
remember  Ohrist     Command  1     How  is  it  possible  to  remember  Sim 
without  remembering  them  t     His  whole  life  was  spent  among  the 
poor.     During  His  public  ministry  He  Himself  had  not  "  where  to  ky 
His  head  ;**  and  He  was  sustained  by  the  kindness  of  those  who  "  mims- 
tered  to  Him  of  their  substance."     He  was  always  relieving  the  miaerin 
of  mankind,  and  He  did  it  because  He  could  not  see  suffering  of  any 
kind  without  being  *^  toudied  with  compassion."     He  has  laid  it  upon 
us  as  a  solemn  duty  to  care  for  the  poor.     He  has  promised  that  our 
secret  alms  shall  be  rewarded  openly.     He  has  threatened  us  with  final 
condemnation  if  we  fail  to  give  meat  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thintr, 
clothing  to  the  naked ;  and  has  declared  that  those  who  £ui  to  show- 
mercy  to  the  poor  are  guilty  of  neglecting  Him,     *^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
not  done  it  to  the  least  of  theee  my  brethren,  ye  have  not  done  it  unto 
me."     Is  any  command  wanted  after  words  like  these  I    We  may  tell 
Christ  at  His  table  that  our  hearts  are  bi'oken  by  the  remembrance  of 
our  ingratitude  for  His  infinite  love ;  but  what  will  He  think  ni  oar 
penitence  if  '*  the  least  of  His  brethren  "  are  suffered  to  go  home  to  a 
bare  table  ?     We  may  thank  Him  with  passionate  earnestness  for  the 
pardon  of  sin  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  the  hope  of  49veriaatinf 
glory ;  but  after  He  has  made  the  wants  of  His  brethren  His  own 
wants,  and  told  us  plainly  that  if  we  refuse  to  help  th$m  we  refuse  to 
help  Himy  what  will  He  think  of  us,  if  being  able  to  relieve  their 
necessities  we  leave  them  xmrelieved  ? 

The  men  of  other  times,  who  stripped  themselves  of  wealth  and 
became  poor  themselves  that  the  wants  of  the  poor  might  be  rdisved, 
greatly  erred  if  they  hoped  by  doing  it  to  propitiate  the  Divine  anger, 
and  to  deserve  eternal  blessedness ;  but  if  they  sacrificed  their  riches 
that  they  might  please  and  serve  Christ  by  diminishing  the  sufiSsrings  of 
mankind,  He  looked  down  upon  them  with  infinite  deUght^  whatever 
heresies  there  may  have  been  in  their  creed,  and  whatev^  want  of 
wisdom  there  may  have  been  in  the  form  their  charity  assumed.    From 
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tiiie  rery  earliest  years  the  Cbristian  Chnrch  has  understood  that  it  had 
not  only  to  preach  the  GkMpel  to  the  poor,  but  to  lessen  the  hardships 
and  eTils  of  their  condition.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
in  which  no  man  counted  aught  that  he  had  his  own,  the  liberality  of 
the  Christians  of  Macedonia  to  the  poor  saints  of  Judea,  are  but  the 
manifestations  of  a  spirit  which  has  always  been  strong  in  His  Church, 
when  the  true  life  of  the  Church  has  triumphed  oyer  the  selfishness  and 
worldlioess  with  which  it  has  always  had  to  struggle.  A  wise  Christian 
philosophy  will  endeavour  to  discover  and  remove  the  causes  of  poverty, 
and  to  this  task  we  are  specially  called  in  our  day.  But  the  Christian 
heart  will  not  be  satisfied  with  attempting  to  avert  misery  and  suffering 
from  future  generations ;  it  will  do  its  best,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
some  )>erils,  which  are  neither  imaginary  nor  slight,  to  diminish  the 
hardships  of  poverty  by  prompt  and  generous  relief. 

And  the  poor  should  remember  the  Church  which  remembers  them. 
Very  many  of  those  who  are  assisted  by  the  contributions  made  at  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  too  sick  or  too  infirm  to  work,  but  they  are  not  too 
infiim  to  pray.  Separated  by  their  ciroumstanoes  from  the  occupations 
and  excitements  which  consume  the  strength  of  most  of  their  brethi^n, 
they  have  time  and  solitude  for  prayer.  They  should  think  of  them- 
selves as  set  apart  to  this.  This  is  how  they  are  to  serve  the  Church. 
St.  Paul  says,  that  *'  she  who  is  a  widow  indeed  and  desolate,  trusteth 
in  God  and  oontinueth  in  supplications  and  prayers  night  and  day ;" 
and  that  abundant  thanksgiving  to  God  should  rise  from  the  hearts  of 
those  whose  wants  are  provided  for  by  the  Church's  bounty.  If  they 
are  too  feeble  to  serve  the  Church  by  active  Christian  work,  they  can 
WITS  it  by  devout  worship  and  earnest  intercession. 

Nor  should  they  fail  to  minister  to  each  other,  by  those  acts  and 
words  of  kindness  which  soothe  restlessness,  and  relieve  solitude,  and 
charm  desponding  hearts  from  their  habitual  gloom.  It  is  not  only  the 
rich  of  the  Church  who  should  visit  the  poor;  the  poor  should  visit 
each  other.  Unable  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  each  other's  necessi- 
ties by  gifts  of  money,  they  can  alleviate  each  other's  sorrows  by  brotherly 
offices  which  money  cannot  purchase,  and  so  supplement  and  perfect 
the  bounty  of  their  more  prosperous  brethren. 


WixCbtt  tint   SfoiM   ^ine   €msi. 

BT  THV  BBV.  J.  BALDWIK  BSOWK,  B.A. 

Thmb  are  probably  few  travellers  in  Switzerland  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  forms  of  the  splendid  range  of  pine-clad  mountains  which  flanks 
the  Ehone  Valley  on  the  left  hand  between  Villeneuve  and  St.  Maurice, 
^ese  forms  have  a  singular  softness  and  beauty :  the  vegetation  on  their 
lower  slopes,  and  in  the  level  valley  at  their  feet,  has  an  Italian  luxuriance 
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and  Bplendotur,  while  beyond  the  green  ools  wbiok  gleem  through  the  dark 
pines,  some  of  the  sternest  and  grandest  mountains  in  Switaedand  rear 
their  snow-fleoked  crests,  and  form  a  solemn  background  to  the  beaafej,  u 
the  lateral  valleys  open  them  to  the  view.  There  is  hardly  a  spot  on  these 
higher  slopes  to  which  Byron's  description  of  the  Col  de  Jaman,  "  beautifol 
as  a  dream,"  may  not  fairly  be  applied.  But  one  most  live  among  them  to 
become  fully  familiar  with  their  beauty,  and  with  the  character  of  the 
hardy  peasantry  who  till  them.  Tourists  are  whirled  smoothly  along  the 
plain  at  their  feet  by  the  railroad,  on  the  way  to  Martignj  and  MontBUoc 
or  Yisp  and  Zermatt,  or  the  new  route  through  the  Upper  Valati  hf 
the  Furka  to  the  St.  Grothard,  but  few  stay  to  acquaint  themaelveswitktlw 
glorious  beauty  of  their  higher  table-lands,  where  the  richest  pastures  oe§tte 
among  the  pine-woods ;  where  thriving  villages  cling  to  the  spurs  of  Uve 
mountains  thousands  of  feet  above  the  great  valley  below ;  and  whence, 
perhaps,  the  widest  and  grandest  panorama  of  the  higher  mountain  chaiu 
is  commanded  which  can  be  found  in  Switzerland,  always  excepting 
the  great  points  of  vantage,  such  as  the  Gomer  Grat  or  the  ^ggischhorn ; 
though  there  are  points  of  view  within  a  morning's  walk  of  Bex  or  Aigle 
which  neither  of  these  celebrated  summits  would  oast  into  the  shade. 

And  these  upper  pastures  of  the  mountains  of  Ollon,  Yvome,  and  titf 
valleys  of  the  Ormonts,  are  the  home  of  the  most  industrioua,  upright,  free- 
spirited,  and  prosperous  peasantry  in  Bomance  Switaerland,  a  people  vko 
should  have  an  especial  interest  for  us  English  Nonconformists,  inasmncli 
as  they  are  not  only  a  pious  and  God-fearing  race,  but  they  have  been  in  do 
small  measure  the  support  of  that  great  Nonconformist  movement  whii^ii 
a  generation  ago  created,  and  still  vigorously  sustains,  the  Eglise  Libre  of 
the  Canton  de  Yaud.  We  wish  heartily  that  our  countrymen  who  betake 
themselves  to  Switzerland  to  renovate  brain,  heart,  and  spirit,  OTe^ 
wearied  by  the  pace  of  our  English  life,  which  threatens  to  wear  til  the 
manhood  out  of  us  ere  long,  instead  of  scampering  through  the  oountrf  at 
railroad  speed,  and  trying  to  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  as  msnf  of 
its  sights  as  can  possibly  be  "  done  "  in  the  time,  would  settle  thenuelrei 
quietly  down  in  such  a  valley  as  the  Ormonts,  four  thousand  feet  abore  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  live  there  awhile  with  the  country  and  the  people,  and 
grow  familiar  with  their  character ;  wandering  through  the  glades  of  tbe 
pine-woods,  and  hunting  the  coy  Alpine  flowers  on  the  grassy  summiti  of 
the  mountains,  with  the  Dent  du  Midi  (that  most  beautiful  of  mountais* 
forms)  in  fall  presence,  and  the  sublime  dome  of  Mont  Blane  gleaming  High 
above  the  distant  pines; — ^we  believe  that  they  would  oome  home  with 
a  larger  and  more  lasting  impression  of  the  vision  which  the  moootain 
world  has  to  unveil  to  them,  and  with  quite  other  ideas  about  the  people 
than  those  which  they  gather  from  the  crowd  of  ministers  to  our  pleasnns 
(whom  for  the  time  our  gold  has  corrupted),  along  the  thronged  htghwavB. 
The  Free  Church  of  the  Canton  de  Yaud  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  entered 
upon  in  this  brief  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  had  its  origin  pieciieJj  ai 
our  Nonconformist  churches  had  their  origin*— in  the  scruples  of  s  con- 
science enlightened  by  the  Scriptures,  and  taught  by  them  to  regud 
the  authority  of  Christ  as  supreme  and  absolute  in  his  churcL  It  wsi  in 
the  purest  sense  of  the  term  a  spiritual  movement ;  and  like  all  spiritaal 
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moTements  it  engendered  for  the  time  intense  bitterness,  and  had  to  fight 
its  waj  through  fierce  persecutions.  The  bitterness  is  now  happily 
mitigated;  firiendlj  relations  haye  sprang  up  between  the  two  communions, 
and  thej  dwell  as  brethren  in  the  land ;  while  the  persecution  which  the 
Free  Church  has  brayelj  endured  has  left  a  tone  of  fervour  in  the  piety 
and  seal  in  the  ministries  of  its  members,  which  afford  high  promise 
of  their  influence  both  on  the  urban  and  Tillage  populations  of  their  free 
and  beautifol  land.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the 
district  which  I  have  described  their  influence  is  especially  strong  and 
beneficial.  Their  chapels  are  numerous,  their  services  frequent,  their 
pastors  able  and  laborious,  their  schools  flourishing,  their  poor  and  sick 
cared  for ;  while  they  exert  themselves  with  great  energy  and,  as  far  as  one 
ean  judge,  with  great  wisdom,  to  make  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity 
and  power,  the  Grospel  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  known  to  the  ignorant,  the 
careless,  the  unbelieving  among  the  peasantry  around.  I  remember  years 
ago  attending  a  Free  Church  service  in  a  mountain  village  in  this  district, 
which  left  on  my  mind  an  impression  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  not 
weakened ;  it  struck  me  at  the  moment  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
"stirring"  services  which  it  had  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend. 
The  chapel  was  a  large  one,  holding  some  400  people,  I  imagine ;  and 
it  was  thronged  in  every  part.  Many  of  the  congregation  came  for  miles 
orer  the  mountains.  The  church  supplied  the  wants  of  a  large  district, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  the  dwellings  were  but  few.  The 
aerrice  was  opened  by  a  prayer-meeting — such  a  prayer-meeting,  as  I 
hare  heard  my  good  friend,  the  pastor  of  Surrey  Chapel,  describe  as 
his  idea  of  what  a  prayer-meeting  should  be.  Indeed,  it  brought  the 
ferrent  and  energetic  spirit  which  reigns  there  vividly  to  my  mind.  The 
prayers  were  brief  and  earnest,  simply,  but  often  very  powerfully,  ex- 
preaaed.  As  soon  as  one  had  concluded,  another,  apparently  sponti^ 
neonsly,  took  up  the  word  and  carried  on  the  thought  of  the  petitions, 
which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  pastor  dosed.  The  service  which 
followed  was  most  impressive.  The  discourse,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
the  Free  Church  pulpits,  was  largely  expository.  It  was  full  both  of 
lonnd  doctrine  and  faithful  exhortation,  and  was  listened  to  with  a  grave 
attention  which  is  characteristic  of  the  people ;  for  though  the  moun« 
taineen  can  be  merry  enough  at  times,  and  sometimes  too  merry,  there  is  a 
certain  sobriety  and  gravity  about  their  manners  and  expression,  which  is 
partly  caught  from  their  solemn  mountains,  and  partly  taught  by  the  hard 
snd  atem  conditions  under  which  they  carry  on  the  struggle  of  their  daily 
lires. 

Among  the  means  of  influencing  for  good  the  pessantry  in  the  mountain 
▼iUages  and  pastures,  open  air  services  during  the  summer  season  are  much 
employed.  I  attended  one  not  long  ago  on  the  mountains  of  Ollon:  a 
company  of  some  two  hundred  gathered  under  the  pine-trees,  and  for  three 
boura  joined  in  as  interesting  and  impressive  a  service  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceired.  The  church  was  one  of  the  very  grandest  that  Nature  herself 
conid  famish.  A  clump  of  pines,  arranged  in  rude  concentric  circles, 
crowned  a  grassy  slope,  which  was  surrounded  by  sunny  pastures  and 
Btndded  thickly  with  cottages  and  chalets.    Behind  it  the  pastures  swept 
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upwards  to  the  erest  of  the  mouatain,  which  was  Armged  witii  daik  fine 
woods,  while  in  front  it  fell  rapidly,  and,  m  some  plaees,  pfveeipitonaly  to 
the  rallej  of  the  Bhone,  which  wms  snrging  along  3,000  feet  brioiw.    It 
was  just  the  erest  of  a  fertile  taliMand,  embosomed  in  these  pine-cbd 
mountains,  which  again  are  themselves  svrronnded  by'  some  of  tlie  most 
savage  and  precipitous  peaks  to  be  seen  in  Switseriand.    Thm  fagegnmad 
beyond  the  Ehone  Valley  was  occupied  by  the  Dent  du  Midi,  wkoae  whole 
form  from  hase  to  summit  was  yisible  from  the  place  where  we  stood,  wUt 
it  needed  but  a  glance  to  take  into  the  same  field  of  Tiew  the  white  gjlaiaien 
and  the  aiguilles  of  Mont  Blanc.    Under  the  panes,  following  roughly  the 
circles,  some  rude  benches  had  been  knocked  together  by  the  people  of  thi 
village.    When  the  r^niam  commenced  at  nine  o'dock,  thesre  mi^t  haife 
been  some  160  or  200  people,  chiefly  womeut  seated  on  the  bemdiea  or  oa 
the  grass,  around  a  dignified  and  veneralUe  looking  Englishnuoi — n  man 
like  Barnabas,  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith«"  who  haa  for  nsany 
years  been  resident  in  the  valley,  sad  whose  name  is,  perhaps,  known  and 
honoured  more  widely  than  that  of  any  other  inhabitant  of  the  distrirt, 
and  who  was  called  upon  to  eonduct  the  meeting.    As  I  have  and,  the 
great  majority,  I  should  think  four  out  of  every  five,  were  women.    It  ii 
no  strange  phenomenon  at  many  of  our  own  religions  services.     One  hcazg 
sometimes  a  somewhat  scornful  estimate  of  the  value  of  such  meetings. 
But  thankful  as  we  are  to  see  the  men  there,  we  should  be  doubly  thnnkM 
to  see  the  women,  for  they  have  the  training  of  the  men  of  the  fiitme.    If 
domestic  piety  is  to  be  maintained,  we  must  lo(^  mainly  to  the  women  to 
nurture  it.    The  flame  of  many  a  household  altar  gets  fanned  by  the 
mother's  presence  at  such  services  as  these.    But  as  the  meeting  pvooeeded 
—it  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  twelve — ^the  men  came  drepfiiBg  is 
from  the  hayfields,  and  many  a  rough,'^  sturdy  figure,  with  the  sweat  of  his 
toil  still  upon  his  brow,  might  be  seen  leaning  againet  the  tnmk  of  a  pint 
as  rugged  and  weatherworn  as  himself  listening  earnestly  to  the  speaker  s 
words.    After  the  president  of  the  meeting  had  read  a  few  well-eiiosai 
passages  of  Scripture,  all  bearing  on  one  great  subject.  ^  the  sufTenngB  of 
Christ,  and  the  glory  which  should  follow,"  he  oaHed  successively  upos 
several  of  the  pastors  and  elders  around  him,  and  who  sat  amoagst  ^ 
people,  either  to  ofier  prayer  or  to  address  a  few  words  of  practical  e^ort* 
ation  to  the  assembly.    I  was  muoh  struck  with  the  simplicity,  diieetnees, 
and  brevity  both  of  the  prayers  and  the  exhortations.    I  doabt  if  say  one 
occupied  much  more  than  ten  minutes  of  the  time.     The  attention  was 
relieved  and  the  interest  of  the  hearer  was  maintained  by  singing  sersnl 
well-chosen  psalms  and  hymns.    Those  who  have  heard  a  oantique  sung  in 
unison  by  the  congregation  of  one  of  these  mountain  diuxehes  will  not  be 
likely  to  forget  the  impression.     And  certainly  the  effeet  was.  in  ^kis 
instsnce,  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  glorious  scene  around  us,  the  solemn 
shades  of  the  pines  above  us,  and  the  bright,  free  air.  whioh  erag^t  the 
breath  of  the  pure  sweet  music,  and  bore  it  heavenwards,  whence  surely  it 
returned  in  a  shower  of  benedictioui  for  we  all  felt  it  veiy  **  good  to  be 
there." 

There  was  one  feature  of  the  service  most  especially  grateful  to  all  hwets 
of  true  Christianity,  to  all  who  long  and  hope  for  the  time  whenaUtms 
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diseiplei  of  the  Sayioiir  shall  be  one  in  faith  and  fellowiUp,  speaking  the 
tame  word,  and  manifesting  the  one  spirit — ^the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of 
Chmt— to  the  vorid.  The  pastors  of  the  two  oommnnions,  the  Jr$r/w  Libre 
and  the  JE^Use  National,  took  equal  part  in  it— indeed,  there  was  a  larger 
niimber  of  pastors  of  the  national  ohuroh  present — and  not  a  word  was 
breathed  hj  which  a  stranger  could  gather  that  those  who  thus  met  in  holy 
fellowship  had  but  recently  been  ranged  against  each  other  in  fieroe  strife. 
and  that  the  one  party  had  suffered  sharp  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
other.  All  waa  peace,  fraternity,  and  good- will.  And  I  was  rery  thankful 
to  leam  from  conversation  with  some  of  the  pastors  that  the  spirit  of  con- 
cord is  rapidly  spreading ;  and  that  at  other  serrioes  to  be  held  in  neigh- 
booriag  Tillages,  the  same  happy  oommiztureof  the  two  oommunions  would 
be  disclosed.  An  English  Nonconformist  may  be  forgiven  for  believing 
that,  as  in  £ngland  so  in  the  Oanton  de  Yaud,  the  Nonconformist  move- 
ment, essentially  spiritual  as  it  is  in  its  origin  and  its  aims,  has  reacted  most 
beneficially  on  the  eommunion  which  remains  in  connection  with  the  State, 
^'onoonformity  with  them  and  with  us  has  quickened  the  pulses  of  the 
whole  Christian  life  of  the  community.  It  has  been  a  fresh  baptism  of  the 
church  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Master,-*the  spirit  of  seal,  of  love,  of  a  sound 
mind,  and,  in  the  ezvd,  of  the  true  unity.  Whatever  separates  men  or 
commonities  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  schismatic,  and  th«t  alone ; 
whatever  brings  men  or  ooqimunities  into  closer  fellowship  with  that 
Spirit  is'  the  minister  of  unity,  though  its  first  work  may  often  seem  to  be 
a  ministry  of  strife  and  pain.  I  only  add  that  there  was  an  entire  abseaoe 
of  ail  attempt  at  excitement  in  the  prayers  and  addresses.  The  topics 
were  mostly  suggested  by  the  passages  which  had  been  read  by  the 
President,  and  were  gravely,  calmly,  but  most  effectively  treated  by  the 
Tarious  speakers.  And  they  gave  wide  range  to  their  sympathies.  The 
missions  of  the  Universal  Churob»  and  even  the  Abyssinian  captives,  were 
not  forgotten  in  their  supplications.  In  short,  it  would  be  dif&cali  to 
conceive  of  a  more  truly  apofttolie  servioe  than  this  rhumu  under  the  {»ine- 
trees  on  the  n^ountain  pastures  of  the  Canton  de  Yaud. 


tJTfje  Fine  my  its  Brsncfjta^ 

Thb  last  pavabla  delivered  by  our  Lord  to  His  disciples  has  special  claim 
upon  our  attention.  It  comes  to  as  with  all  the  force  and  tenderness  of 
parting  wovds,  and  is  adapted,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  portion  of 
Scripture,  to  show  the  intimate  relation  which  Christ's  diseiples  sustain  tp 
Him,  and  ishe  absolute  neoessity  for  a  spiritual  imion  wi^  Him,  in  order  to 
»  holy  and  useful  Hfe.  When  our  Lord  delivered  this  parable,  He  had  just 
partaken  of  the  Last  finpper  with  His  disciples,  and  it  is  probable  that  alter 
they  had  left  the  upper-room,  as  they  crossed  the  brook  Cedron,  and 
entered  the  Mount  of  Olives,  He  addressed  to  t&em  these  words,  '*!  am  the 
true  Yine,  and  My  Father  is  the  Husbandman.  Every  branch  in  Me  that 
beareth  not  fruit  He  taketh  away ;  and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit  He 
purgeth  it  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.  Now  ye  are  clean  through 
the  word  whieh  I  have  spoken  unto  you.  Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.  As 
the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more 
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can  ye,  ezoept  ye  abide  in  Me.  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the  bnmekea ;  he  tint 
abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit,  for  witiioat 
Me  ye  oan  do  nothing.  If  ye  abide  in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  yon,  ye 
ehall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  yon.  Herein  is  My 
Father  glorified  that  ye  bear  mueh  fmit;  so,  shall  ye  be  My  disciples.'* 

It  is  eyident  that  our  Lord  speaks  of  Himself,  of  His  Father,  a&d  of  Eis 
disciples.  He  is  the  vine,  His  Father  is  the  Husbandman,  His  disciples  sre 
the  branches. 

Christ  is  the  Vine,  the  true  rine.  Besa  says,  "  He  speaks  of  tiie  true  Tins 
as  that  which  alone  has  in  itself  that  quickening  l^e,  and  is  alone  able  to 
communicate  it,  in  opposition  to  aU  other  means  for  the  security  of  spiritual 
life,  which  are  altogether  false  and  delusire."  Thus  our  Lord  describes 
Himself  as  <'the  true  bread,"  "the  true  light/'  "the  good  or  true 
Shepherd."  In  these  words.  He  teaches  pfiiinly  and  forcibly  that  spiritual 
life  is  to  be  obtained  through  Him,  not  through  His  Church  or  saenunents. 
The  Israelitish  nation  had,  indeed,  been  planted  a  "goodly,"  but  had 
become  "  a  degenerate  "  vine,  yielding  only  "  grapes  of  gall,"  and  "  bitter 
clusters," — *'  an  empty  yine  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  itself."  But  when 
this  was  destroyed,  the  disciples  might  hare  asked,  "From  what  soutm 
shall  we  obtain  spiritual  life  P"  Our  Lord  says,  "  From  Me,  Look  not  to 
any  Church,  trust  not  in  any  outward  rites.  Abide  in  Me ;  I  am  the  root 
of  redeemed  and  renewed  humanity.  I  am  all  that  the  natural  yine— or 
Israel,  the  typical  yine — shadowed  forth.  Grafted  into  Me,  'the  true  yine,' 
ye  liye  and  bear  fruit." 

Of  this  yine,  the  disciples  are  the  branches.    There  are  two  kinds  of 
branches  spoken  of-— the  barren  and  those  that  bear  froxt.    It  is  a  yeiy 
solemn  thought  that  there  are  branches  in  Christ  which  bear  no  fruit 
l^ow  there  can  only  be  one  sense  in  which  a  man  is  in  Christ  without  Hying 
a  godly  and  obedient  life.    GThere  are  dead  branches  which,  for  a  time, 
sustain  an  outward  connerion  with  the  yine,  so  there  are  those  who  sustain 
what  may  be  termed  a  sacramental  union  with  Christ.    Eyery  circumcised 
Jew  belonged  to  the  Jewish  Church,  but  it  was  only  he  who  had  bees 
circumcised  "in  heart"  who  was  "an  Israelite  indeed."    Still,  cireumeisioB 
was  a  sign  of  priyilege,  and  the  man  who  had  receiyed  this  outward  sign 
could  "neyer  be  as  the  heathen."     So  eyery  baptised  adult  or  ekfld 
sustains  a  relation  to  Chrisl^  yisibly  signed  by  the  ordinance  of  baptisai. 
Participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  marks  a  still  closer  union  with  Christ ; 
for  by  the  act  of  eating  the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine,  we  yirtoillj 
proclaim  that  we  are  in  Christ.     There  may  be  aU  this,  howefcr,  snd 
no  such  oneness  with  Christ  as  shall  ensure  the  bearing  of  froit.    The 
nature  of  this  union  our  Lord  describes  when  he  says,  "Abide  in  He, 
and  I  in  you."    We  abide  in  Christ  by  faith,  by  loye,  and  by  obedienee. 
These  are  spiritual  acts,  which  bring  the  soul  into  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  enable  it  to  participite  in  the  merit  of  his  atoniig 
sacrifice,  and  secure  the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit.     Stress  is  eyidently  to 
be  laid  upon  that  word  "abide."     Very  beautifully  does  Besser  say. 
"  Man  when  renewed  to  life  in  Christ  is  like  a  branch  which  immediately 
begins  to  wither  so  soon  as  its  fibres  cease  to  draw  nourishment  bom 
the  stem.    So  soon  as  the  commerce  is  interrupted  between  our  porertf 
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and  Christ's  riches  it  is  all  over  with  our  doing,  or  if  we  do  anything  which 
looks  like  fmit  from  the  branch,  it  is  nothing  bat  wild  grapes.  And  because 
everything  depends  upon  abiding  in  Christ,  let  us  nerer  undertake  to  do 
anything  to-day,  thinking  to  derive  the  necessary  strength  for  it  from 
yesterday.  Nothing  is  more  pitiable  than  a  Christianity  which,  instead  of 
present  life,  brings  before  Gk>d  the  recollected  leavings  of  past  life."  We 
are  nothing,  and  we  can  do  nothing  without  Christ.  Separated  from  Him, 
we  are  like  the  branch  separated  from  the  vine.  Our  faith  declines,  our 
love  grows  cold,  our  zeal  abates,  our  usefulness  ceases,  our  prayers  are 
formal,  our  hope  dies. 

Our  Lord  points  out  the  relation  which  the  Husbandman  sustains,  both 
to  the  vine  and  the  branches.  The  Husbandman  is  the  vine-dresser,  the 
owner  and  cultivator  of  the  vine.  If,  then,  Christ  is  the  vine.  His  Father 
is  the  Husbandman.  It  was  He,  to  retain  the  figure,  who  planted  this  vine, 
planted  it  in  the  soil  of  this  sinful  world,  a  soil  watered  with  tears  and 
blood.  And  it  was  He  who  pruned  the  vine ;  the  sharp  knife  of  His  provi- 
dential discipline  cut  deep  into  it,  to  make  it  strong  and  fruitful.  It  was 
He,  to  drop  the  figure,  who  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  who  made  Him  "  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  perfect  through  sufier- 
ings." 

And  what  of  the  branches?  There  is  a  twofold  dealing  with  these.  The 
fruitful  are  cleansed  and  pruned.  ^Many  a  branch  that  does  not  need  the 
knife  requires  to  be  submitted  to  a  cleansing  process.  The  moss  gathers, 
the  blight  falls,  insects  cluster  upon  it ;  and  these  must  be  removed  before 
it  can  be  healthy  and  vigorous.  In  like  manner,  Christ's  word  cleanseth. 
It  has  a  sanctifying  power,  giving  inward  purity,  pure  thoughts,  and  pure 
desires ;  it  removes  those  corruptions  which  hinder  spiritual  growth  and 
fmitfulness.  But,  then,  it  is  only  Christ's  word  that  has  this  power ;  His 
pardoning  word,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee ;  His  quickening  word,  "  He 
that  believeth  on  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;"  His  pro* 
l^etie  word,  **  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  to  Myself}"  His  warning 
word,  "  If  any  man  abide  not  in  Me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is 
withered."  These,  and  such  like  words  of  Christ,  cleanse  the  soul,  and 
produce  fmitfulness  of  life. 

But  there  is  a  pruning  as  well  as  a  cleansing,  and  let  it  be  observed  that 
the  branches  that  are  pruned  are  those  that  already  bear  fruit. 

Obviously  it  is  useless  to  prune  a  dead  branch ;  therefore,  it  is  on  the 
fruit-bearing  one  that  the  Husbandman  exercises  His  skiU.  This  will 
expbun  why  it  is  that  those  who  have  lived  useful  and  holy  lives  are  often 
so  afflicted.  He  who  made  the  "  Captain  of  our  salvation  "  perfect  through 
suffering,  thus  perfects  His  followers : 

" '  I  know,'  is  all  the  mourner  saith ; 
Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth. 
And  life  is  perfected  by  death. 

"  I  am  content  to  touch  the  brink 
Of  pain's  dark  goblet,  and  I  think 
My  bitter  drink  a  wholesome  drink. 
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"  I  am  eontent  to  be  so  weak ; 
Pat  strength  into  the  words  I  spesk, 
iFor  I  am  strong  in  vhat  I  seek. 

"  I  am  content  to  be  so  bare 
Before  the  archers ;  eyerywhere 
Mj  wounds  being  stroked  with  heayenly  air. 

*• '  Glory  to  God,  to  Qod,'  he  saith ; 
Slnowledge  by  suffering  entereth« 
And  life  is  perfected  by  death." 

It  is  a  painful  thing,  this  pruning  work.  It  cuts  through  many  a  blsssing 
that  we  prized*  it  separates  us  from  much  that  we  thought  ftsrpn^ial  to  oar 
Tery  existenee ;  it  seems  at  times  to  diYide  asunder  "  the  soul  and  spirit" 
But  the  husbandman  is  neither  oruel  nor  ci^rioious  when  he  prunes  Uie 
yine,  and  Qod  is  not  cruel  nor  caprioious  when  He  a£Eiicts  His  eluldrea.  It 
is  "  not  fpr  His  pleasure,  but  few  their  profit." 

The  end  contemplated  by  the  pruning  is,  however,  in  eyery  case  "  much 
fruit,  more  fruit."  It  is  not  easy  to  satisfy  the  yearning  of  Diyine  loye, 
which  oyer  seeks  our  perfection ;  which  would  haye  us  possess  not  merely 
peace, but  *' peace  like  a  rivers "  not  merely  righteousness,  but  '*  righteous- 
ness like  the  waves  of  the  sea ; "  which  would  have  us  not  only  hope,  but 
"  abound  in  hope ; "  not  only  rejoice,  but  "  rejoice  with  a  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory  s "  which  is  glorified  not  by  fruit,  but  by  "  maeh  fruit." 

The  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  Christian  life  is  not  enjoym«it»b«t 
abundant  fruitfulness.  Every  man  who  is  in  Christ  bean  some  fruit.  Afl 
the  sweet  charities  of  life,  and  the  moral  virtues  which  adorn  it,  are  seen  m 
their  highest  perfection  in  those  lands  where  Christianity  hsa  spread.  And 
there  may  be  some  measure  of  devotedness  to  Chnst  and  obedience  to  His 
oommands  without  any  high  spiritual  attainmenta.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
It  may  suffice  for  jobji,  it  will  not  sulBee  for  Grod.  God  is  glorified  by  the 
verdure  of  the  earth — the  grandeur  of  its  mouAtains — the  fruitfuiness  of  its 
trees.  He  is  glorified  moreover  by  the  shining  constellation  of  the  firsu- 
ment — ^its  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars.  In  like  manner  He  is  glorified  by  the 
holy  life,  the  submissive  will,  the  faith,  the  patience^  "  the  aboundiof  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord  "  of  His  people. 

J^ot  m  this  all.  The  abundant  fruitlulness  for  which  the  husbsndissn 
prunes  the  vine  is  nn  evidenoe  of  diseipleship.  Our  Lord  says  in  His  eon- 
eluding  words,  "  So  shall  ye  be  my  disoiples."  Am  I  Christ's  disciple? 
Do  I  indeed  beloqg  to  HimP  Does  He  acknowledge  me  as  HisP  These 
are  solemn  questions.  How  shall  they  be  answered  P  We  must  not  seek 
the  answer  so  much  in  our  feelings,  as  in  our  principles  and  lives.  Fruit  ii 
the  evidence  that  the  brwich  is  in  the  vine.  Holiness  is  the  proof  that  the 
soul  has  fellowship  with  Christ.  He  who  manifests  Christ  in  the  life  hss, 
beyond  all  doubt,  Christ  in  the  heart. 

There  are,  however,  the  barren  as  well  as  the  fruitful  branches,  and  the 
accumulation  of  epithets  in  describing  their  eonditton  and  doom  is  veiy 
strikbg.  They  are  "  cast  M^K  they  ••  i«<Aer,"  "  mm  gaiker  tkew^"  "  cati 
them  into  thejire "  "  and  Mey  ofv  burned."    The  Chureh  bears  long  with 
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froitlesg  profSB8fon»  but  at  lengtk  it  8ei>aratet  from  thenif  owts  them  out 
Then  thej  wither,  the  few  leaTes  of  profeeaion  Bhrlrel  up,  the  little  appear* 
aoce  of  piety  diaappean,  and  th^  remind  oa  in  their  character — dry  and 
sapless  as  it  is — of  the  words  of  the  disciplesi "  Lord,  b^Mld  the  fig>tree  thou 
cursedst  faaa  withered  away."  Then  men  gather  them*  Fearful  words! 
There  is  the  gathering,  but  not  '*  to  Chriat»"  not  of  "  the  wheat  unto  the 
gamer/'  not  **  of  God'a  sons  from  far,"  but  the  "  binding  into  bundles  "  of 
the  uaeleea  wood ;  the  "  going  to  their  own  company  "  of  all  lifeleas  pro- 
fessora ;  then  the  casting  into  the  fire — the  final  exchision  from  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Th^ii  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  be  a  pi^ofessing  Christian*  inrolving  as  it 
does  reaponsibilitiea  of  the  highesfc  order.  Christ  looks  lor  fruit,  aud  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  When  the  Sayiour  came  to  the  fig-tree.  He 
*'  fouod  nothing  but  learea."  Green*  and  Aresh,  and  beautiful,  and  pleasant 
to  the  eye ;  still,  "  nothing  but  leares."  Many  aeasona  had  come  and  gone* 
there  had  been  shower  and  sunshine,  and  the  husbandman  had  dug  about  it 
and  pruned  it»  still,  **  nothing  but  leares."  True  type  of  many  professors  I 
They  haye  been  planted  in  God's  vineyard ;  again  and  again  has  the  husband- 
man pruned  away  the  wild  luxuriance.  The  rain  of  spiritual  influence  has 
fallen,  and  the.warm  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteouaness  have  shone— still 
"nothing  but  leaves."  Well  may  the  Great  Husbandman  say,  "What 
more  could  I  have  done  than  I  hare  done  P  "  and  cast  out  the  branch  that 
bears  no  fruit.  Some  branches  have  too  many  leaves  to  bear  &uit,  and 
some  professors  have  too  many  w(»ldly  gifts ;  they  are  too  con^ortable  or 
too  prosperous  to  be  devout  and  fruitful. 

Let  us  hear  the  oonduaion  of  the  whole  matter.  "  Abide  in  Mt"  Nothing 
will  avail  to  promote  piety  or  usefulness  but  this.  No  discipline  of  Pro*- 
vidence,  or  observance  of  sacraments^  or  forms  of  devotion.  Let  us  seek  to 
lire  aa  Christ  lived,  and  in  order  so  to  live,  let  us  derive  fr$m  Him  our 
spizitosl  life  and  daily  resort  to  Him  as  the  only  source  of  strength,  wisdom* 
parity,  and  peace.— remembering  His  words,  "Without  Mx  yjb  oav  do 

^\t  Cmtenars  of  fite  Settlement  in  tije  38an  Ire  la  i^ocfie^ 

Osmiv  was  one  of  those  heroes  of  the  faith  whose  memory  deserves  to  be 
lield  in  gtateful  and  lasting  vsmembranoe.  Each  succeeding  generation 
i^J  learn  a  leeson  froaa  his  s%lf-denying  spirit,  and  his  enlightened  seaL 
Be?eral  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  the  history  of  his  long  and  useful 
career ;  but  a  complete  biography  of  Oberlin  has  yet  to  be  written.  Mean- 
while, French  Protestants,  wishing  to  keep  his  name  before  the  minds  of 
^  present  generatioii,  have  lately  celebrated  the  centenary  of  his  settle- 
ment in  the  Ban  de  la  Eoche. 

On  the  81st  of  March,  the  anniveisary  day,  serviees  were  held  in  the 
•temple  at  Waldersbaeh,  where  Oberlin  began  and  ended  his  ministiy  of 
oSty-nine  years,  and  also  at  Fouday,  where  he  lies  buried.  The  consistory 
to  which  these  parishes  belong  is  Lutheran ;  but  members  of  the  Beformed 
tad  Independent  churches  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  Large 
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numbers  of  Protestanta,  as  well  as  ma&y  Bomaa  Catholiest  floeked  together 
from  the  sorronnding  districts*  notwithstanding  the  exoessire  oold«  to  bear 
their  testimony  to  the  respect  and  admiration  in  which  thej  hM.  the 
character  and  laboors  of  Oberlin. 

The  ceremony  was  terminated  in  ilie  churchyard  at  Fondaj,  around  the 
hnmble  grave  where  Oberlin's  remains  lie  buried.  Pastor  Wita  pronooaced 
a  few  words  in  honour  of  his  venerated  grandfather,  and  then,  while  the 
children  from  the  infant  schools  in  the  sereral  villages  of  the  pariah  (sehooU 
established  by  Oberlin)  were  singing  a  hymn  appropriate  to  the  oeoasion,  a 
few  of  them  stepped  forward,  and  placed  some  rustic  crowns  or  garlands  oa 
the  simple  funereal  monument.  This  consists  of  an  iron  cross,  on  which  are 
the  words  Papa  Oberlint  and  of  a  horisontal  stone,  with  this  inacriptioa : 
'*  Here  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin,  pastor  of  the 
parish  of  Waldbach.  Bom  the  31st  of  August,  1740,  died  the  1st  of 
June,  1826.  He  was  for  fifty-nine  years  the  father  of  the  Ban  de  la 
Eoche." 

The  difltrict  of  the  Ban  de  la  Boche,  or,  as  the  Germans  eall  it»  the 
SteintheU,  or  stone  valley,  is  not  often  visited  by  English  tourista.    Hm 
guide-books  still  speak  of  it  as  very  difficult  of  access.    D'ow  that  a  railway 
is  open  from  Strasburg  to  Mutsig,  this  can  no  longer  be  said.    Mutsig  is  s 
little  fortified  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosges  Mountains,  and  is  the  start- 
ing point  for  persons  wishing  to  visit  the  Steinthal.    A  dUigenee  rona  every 
day  from  there  to  Schirmeck,  a  small  manufacturing  town  just  at  tlM 
entrance  of  the  Ban.    From  Schirmeck,  a  wholly  Catholic  place,  it  is  sa 
easy  walk  through  Bothau,  the  first  village  in  Oberlin's  parish,  to  Fondsy, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Papa  lies  buried.    The  country  is  a  pleasiog 
one,  and,  in  some  places,  presents  points  of  considerable  beauty ;  but  s 
glance  suffices  to  show  that  agricultural  processes  have  to  be  conducted 
with  great  perseverance,  owing  to  the  barren  nature  of  the  soil,  and  ita 
elevated  position  among  the  mountains.    Indeed,  the  degree  of  success 
attendbg  farming  operations  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  the  influenee  whidi 
Oberlin  exerted  upon  his  people.    When  he  settled  at  Waldbach,  the  whole 
district  was  regarded  as  almost  incapable  of  any  cultivation ;  but  by  care- 
fully training  the  people  to  habits  of  industry,  and  by  teaching  vsrioiu 
methods  of  fertilizing  the  soil,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  making  the  land  pro- 
ductive of  a  considerable  amount  of  cereals,  as  well  as  of  hay -crops.    In  tU 
such  efforts,  he  was  seconded  by  a  M.  Le  G^rand,  who  established  a  ribbon 
manufactory  at  Fouday,  thus  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
young  persons.    M.  Le  Grand  also  expended  much  money  in  the  oonstroe- 
tion  of  roads  and  bridges,  of  which,  till  then,  the  country  was  almoai  entirely 
destitute. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  perhaps,  of  Oberlin's  eaieer  waa  the  almost 
unbounded  influence  which  he  obtained  over  the  whole  maaa  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  is  shown  by  the  title  of  Papa,  by  which  he  waa  univenaily 
known  and  addressed.  But  the  most  striking  i&ustration  of  it  ia  to  be  found 
in  the  course  he  was  able  to  pursue  during  the  Beign  of  Terror. 

The  decree  of  the  l^ational  Convention,  abolishing  religious  serrieet, 
reached  the  Ban  de  la  Boche,  as  it  did  other  parts  of  France.  Every  psiiah 
was  to  choose  a  president,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  to  select  an  orator,  wfaois 
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dotj  it  should  be  on  oertain  days  to  address  the  people  on  some  moral  or 
patriotic  subject.  Oberlin  assembled  his  parishioners,  and  read  to  them 
the  decree  of  the  Conyention.  They  at  once  selected  the  sohoohnaster  as 
their  president,  and  he  as  qnicklj  made  choice  of  Oberlin  as  the  orator. 
This  selection  met  with  universal  approval.  "  Now,"  said  Oberlin,  "  we 
must  choose  a  place  of  meeting.  The  schoolmaster's  house,  having  only  one 
room,  will  be  too  small.  The  school-room,  also,  will  not  be  spacious  enough, 
if,  as  is  to  be  presumed,  the  women  wish  to  attend  the  meetings.  The  old 
manse  is  not  large  enough.  My  opinion  is  that  no  more  convenient  place 
could  be  found  than  the  one  which  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  religious 
worship."  The  proposition  was  at  once  accepted.  ''  As  to  the  days  of 
meeting,  neither  Monday,  Wednesday,  nor  Friday  will  do,  as^mauy  of  you 
attend  the  market  at  Strasburg  on  those  days.  Suppose  we  try  the  Sunday, 
snd  for  the  hour,  say  nine  o'clock."  This  proposition  also  was  received  with 
enthusiasm. 

On  Sunday,  when  the  people  came  to  church,  the  citiaen-orator  having, 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  assembly,  taken  the  pulpit  as 
his  tribune,  again  read  the  decree,  and  then  added,  "According  to  this 
decree,  I  am  to  speak  against  tyrants,  and  we  are  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  their  destruction."  He  next  explained  what  tyrants  are,  and  what 
ihey  do,  and  added,  "  but  we  have  no  tyrants  of  this  kind  here,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  be  superfluous  to  speak  against  such.  But  I  can  teU 
you  what  kind  of  tyrants  dwell  not  only  in  the  Ban  de  la  Boche,  but 
even  in  your  houses,  and  in  your  hearts.  Their  names  are  Hatred, 
ATsrice,  Impurity,  Carnal  Lusts,  and  Impiety.  These  are  the  tyrants  which 
dwell  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  best  and  only  way  of  putting  down 
ftnd  destroying  such — namely,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."   ' 

This  singular  proceeding  shows  with  what  wonderful  tact  and  common 
sense  Oberlin  was  able  to  meet  every  emergency,  and  also  the  surprising 
hold  which  he  had  obtained  upon  the  affections  of  his  people.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  a  devoted  Christian,  and  an  accomplished  lady, 
u  early  aa  1783,  and  ever  after  he  seemed  to  live  in  daily  expectation  of 
death  lu  1784,  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  he  wrote  a  kind  of  will, 
in  which  occur  the  words,  "  May  ^ou  forget  my  name,  and  remember  only 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  have  preached  to  you.  He  is  your  pastor ;  I 
am  only  His  servant.  He  is  your  Master,  who  has  sent  me  to  you,  after 
hating  raised  me  up,  and  prepared  me  ^m  my  youth.  He  is  the  Almighty, 
the  good,  the  beneficent  One;  I  am  only  a  poor,  wretched,  and  feeble 
mortal/* 

Forty-two  years  of  subsequent  service  gave  ample  proof  that  in  writing 
tHiu,  Oberlin  had  expressed  his  true  character.  What  he  did,  he  did  for 
the  glory  of  Grod,  and  for  the  good  of  men.  It  was  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1767,  that  this  devoted  man  took  up  his  abode  in  the  humble  manse  of 
Waldhach,  and,  during  the  long  course  of  nearly  sixty  years,  he  was  inces- 
t&nt  in  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  scattered  population  of  that  upland 
district.  The  way  had  been  somewhat  prepared  for  him  by  an  honoured 
predecessor.  Pastor  Stuber,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  ministry  he  found 
&  worthy  helper,  as  we  have  seen,  in  M.  Le  Grand.  But,  all  due  allowance 
being  made  for  what  was  accomplished  by  others,  to  Oberlin  is  chiefly  due 
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tiie  lumotur  of  haring  ehrilisod  and  Ghristumiaed  tiio  people*  asd  of  kamg 
ohanged  the  aspeet  of  Uie  wliole  dutriet»  and  this,  too,  at  ike  eoat  of  aaat 
self-denying  and  tll-renranerated  labonra. 

That  little  word  Ta^  on  the  iron  crou,  at  the  head  of  the  giwo.  ipeaka 
TohimeB.  It  was  not  dictated  by  mere  sentimentality.  It  expressea  the 
relation  in  which  the  pastor  of  Waldhach  stood  to  his  parishioners  daring 
the  whcde  conrse  of  his  ministry.  From  the  first,  he  dealt  with  them  as  if 
he  were  their  father.  He  fovnd  them  nncoath,  ignoimat,  and  rade  duldRn* 
and  he  sought  to  awaken  withm  them  new  desires,  and  to  derelopo  new 
aims.  Abore  all,  he  wished  to  make  theta  humble  Christiana.  In  setting 
himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  ardnoos  task,  he  spoke  to  them  and 
dealt  with  them  as  if  they  had  been  Am  children.  He  nsed  a  )4ainneas  of 
speech  whieh  a  mere  pastor  would  never  think  of  employing.  He  set  aboot 
the  reformation  of  their  manners  with  an  earnestness  and  a  determinatian 
which  conld  only  be  tolerated  from  a  father  striring  to  set  his  hoBBokold  ia 
order.  With  a  view  of  arousing  a  spirit  of  emulation,  he  frequently  offered 
prizes  to  those  who  should  effect  improToments  in  their  dweUinga,  or  on 
their  little  farms.  Observing  the  wasteful  way  in  which  they  consumed 
fuel,  he  spared  no  effort  to  induce  them  to  buy  stoYcs  for  the  purpose  of 
economising  iU  With  a  view  of  training  all,  both  young  and  old,  to  habits 
of  diligence,  he  stimulated  them  to  learn  knitting,  netting,  and  other  simple 
employments,  to  occupy  them  in  their  leisure  hours.  In  all  theao  aMve* 
ments,  he  met  with  great  difficulties,  and  sometimes,  and  especially  at  first, 
with  fierce  opposition.  The  most  factious  plotted  against  him ;  but  his  calm 
demeanour,  his  thorough  kindliness  of  heart,  and  his  indomitable  perserer* 
anoe,  enabled  him  to  win  his  way ;  and  though  many  years  haTC  elapsed 
since  his  death,  his  memory  is  still  fragrant  in  those  districts.  And«  what 
is  eren  better,  the  fhiits  of  his  labours  are  to  be  seen  on  erery  hand ;  in 
the  degree  of  oultiTation  of  which  the  sterile  soil  has  been  made  capable,  in 
the  UMt  and  smiling  villages,  with  their  peaceful  and  eontented  inmites, 
and  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  oivilisatiion 
throughout  the  world,  as  shown  by  the  aums  yearly  raised  by  the  people  for 
various  religions  societies.  The  Bible,  once  an  almost  unknown  volume,  is 
now  to  be  found  in  every  house. 

B«  S.  A. 


W^i  pastor's  |tote  Booft."^ 

Undbb  the  title  of  "  The  Pastor's  Note  Book,"  we  h&ve  a  series  of  dii- 
courses  from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  Benjamin  Kent.  In  the  prefiuie,  we 
are  informed  that  they  are  mere  "  outline  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  and 
that  the  author  never  dreamt  of  their  publication."  With  the  exception  of 
<'  a  few  verbal  alterations,  they  are  given  just  as  they  were  wxitten«  withool 
any  elaboration  or  attempt  at  finish." 

It  was  our  lot,  at  certain  fraternal  gatherings,  to  meet  at  times  with  tlis 
excellent  brother,  of  whose  personal  character,  and  pastoral  fidelity  and 
earnestness,  they  are  intended  as  a  memoriaL    Very  pleasant  were  those 

•  «The  Pastor's  Note  Book ;  or.  Preparations  for  the  Pulpit."    By  the  Ists 
Bev.  Bbnjakiv  Kxm^  of  Lower  Norwood.     (London :  W.  Kent  and  Oo» 
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oecasiong;  all  the  more  so  when  enlfrened  by  his  genial  presence,  and 
cheerful  and  jndioions  disoonrse.  On  looking  back  on  them,  tre  feel  it 
difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  one  who  contributed  so  much  to  their 
interest,  and  who  seemed  fresh  and  vigorons  as  a  green  oak  tree  in  its 
prime,  shcmld  now  hare  passed  away  from  among  ns.  But  disease 
unexpectedly  developed  itself,  and  after  an  illness  of  no  long  duration, 
borne  with  mnoh  Chtistian  patience  and  resignation,  his  Master  called  him 
to  his  rest.  But  here,  from  these  pages,  he  yet  speaks  to  us.  High  as  was 
the  estimate  formed  of  him  by  those  who  knew  him,  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken if  this  publication  will  not  raise  it  higher  still.  Written  in  the 
simplest  style,  and  eridently  thrown  off  withont  effort,  these  discourses  are 
characterised  by  a  depth  and  rickness  of  thought  far  beyond  what  we 
expected  to  find  in  them.  We  are  not  startled  as  we  read  them  by  para- 
doxes, nor  excited  by  appeals  to  feeling ;  but  we  find  onrselres  led  into 
green  pastures,  and  by  still  waters,  and  into  quiet  resting  places.  Although 
not  briUiant,  they  hare  considerable  originality,  and  are  always  scholarly 
snd  asking.  Mr.  Kent,  while  evidently  familiar  with  the  beaten  paths 
of  theological  disquisition,  treads  not  in  them.  There  is,  indeed,  theology 
in  these  pages,  sound  and  evangelical,  but  it  rather  underlies  the  sentiment 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  A  few  extracts  may  give  a  better  idea  of  their 
excellence. 

The  first  is  entitled,  '*  Finding  the  Book  of  the  Law."  Speaking  of  the 
pious  young  king  Josiah,  and  of  the  work  of  reformation  carried  out  by  him 
when, "  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  purge  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  from  idolatry,"  Mr.  Kent  says,  "  All  was  reality  with  him — ^he, 
snd  the  living  Gk>d,  and  the  kingdom  of  God, — all  real.  He  finds  himself 
rarrounded  by  unrealUiw — idols,  molten  images,  men  worshipping  what  had 
no  meaning.  Life  fklling  down  before  lifeless  things.  It  is  sad  to  think  of 
the  unreal  life  which  many  lead^no  earnest  purpose,  no  great  aim,  nothing 
to  do  for  God,  and  for  the  immortal  souls  of  men.  If  any  one  asks,  What 
sm  1,  who  am  no  king,  to  do  P  we  answer,  Be  like  the  king  in  one  respect ; 
Mek  the  Lord,  and  He  will  show  you  the  work  you  have  to  do.  Glimpses 
into  the  world  of  life  and  duty  wiU  be  given  to  every  one  who  seeks  God. 
Confused  ways  will  be  cleared ;  perplexed  questions  will  be  solved ;  the 
▼sy  will  open  little  by  little  ;  the  whole  broad  world  will  bo  seen  to  be 
^Mi^nipied  by  realities  and  unreaJities— things  to  live  on,  and  things  that  one 
cannot  live  on,  which  are  not  bread,  but  husks  and  vanity.  Wait,  then, 
npon  Gk>d,  and  you  will  have  the  tools  put  into  your  hands,  and  your  way 
asde  plain." 

In  tile  next  discourse,  entitled  ''The  Divine  Builder,"  we  hare  the  follow-* 
^%  remarks  on  the  value  of  Christian  fellowship.  ''  Why  cannot  a  Christiaa 
<^ciple  live  a  separate  life,  forgetful  or  independent  of  the  Christian  oom- 
mnnity,  not  fraternising  with  them,  holding  himself  aloof  from  them,  not 
from  pride  or  contempt,  but  simply  from  the  love  of  solitude,  religious 
^dependence,  or  dislike  of  religious  society  P  Can  sucb  a  Christian  live  P 
I  have  heard  of  a  distinguished  tliinker  who  used  to  express  his  wish  that 
there  were  no  churches,  no  social  organisations  of  Christians,  with  their 
creeds  and  their  ministers ;  that  people  might  be  let  alone  with  their  Bibles, 
^d  not  be  summoned  to  meet  in  houses  to  be  dictated  to  and  imposed 
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upon.  Bui  do  you  suppose  that  if  this  change  could  take  place  io-motiDw, 
people  would  not  meet  together  the  day  after  in  their  rooms  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  to  pray,  and  to  help  one  another  P  We  are  members  one  of 
another.  We  might  always  eat  alone*  but  we  prefer  to  eat  in  society. 
Beligious  life  is  a  social  thing,  and  depends  on  the  kouMe  more  than  yoa 
might  suppose.  Difficulties  often  vanish  in  fellowship;  couTicUons  are 
quickened  in  society.  Do  we  not  all  feel  our  danger  to  be  greater  when 
remote  from  the  anxious  watch  of  parents  and  friends  P  Does  a  good  man 
feel  as  safe  in  an  '  unhoused,  free  condition,'  as  when  the  ties  of  suter, 
daughter,  son,  or  wife,  draw  him  to  holiness  P  Many  ecoenirio  socisl 
theories  are  dissolyed  ss  soon  as  you  become  a  member  of  a  family,  or  the 
head  of  a  house;  and  so  many  objections  to  Christianity  yanish,  many 
truths  brighten,  many  promises  come  out  into  bold  and  blessed  meaning, 
when  you  are  mixing  with  erring,  downcast,  sinfol  men." 

The  following  is  from  "  Belshassar :" — "  Belshazsar's  rule  orer  the  poor 
people  of  Babylon,  how  fine  it  all  looks  I  But  is  it  doing  what  it  professes 
to  doP  Is  it  defending  the  cityP  Is  it  caring  for  the  poorP  Ashaa 
gorernment !  Drunken  on  the  night  of  the  siege.  Light  as  a  leaf  before  the 
whirlwind.  God  takes  it  up,  weighs  it,  finds  it  worthless,  and  throws  it  to 
Cyrus.  Yes,  there  is  a  Divine  government  among  us,  be  veiy  sure  ;  and  it 
will  come  into  our  houses,  and  take  us  and  our  professions  up,  and  weigh 
them.  Get  ready  ;  mind  your  weights.  As  sure  as  there  is  a  just  God  in 
hearen,  you  will  be  found  out,  if  you  do  not  .  .  .  Peas  for  what  yoo 
are,  and  be  what  you  pass  for ;  or,  Pere$,  the  sentence  will  go  against  yon. 
You  pass  for  a  Christian,  you  use  the  pass-words  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  men  tske  you  at  your  word.  But  sre  you  deceiving  them  P  Are  you 
giving  them  what  hss  no  weight  of  truth,  of  sincerity,  of  conseientioiis- 
ness  P  .  .  .  Are  you  doing,  in  the  royal  line,  what  you  profesa  to  dof 
Are  you  ruling  your  households  in  the  fear  of  God  P  Is  there  a  just  govern- 
ment there  P  Is  there  equity,  love,  purity,  the  law  of  truth  swaying  the 
family  P  •  •  .  And  how  is  the  inner  kingdom  ruled  P  You  profess  to 
have  a  conscience,  a  presiding  judge— reason.  You  call  Christ  your  Lord 
and  Master,  and  the  Bible  your  guide ;  but  while  the  enemy  is  at  the  gttei 
of  all  your  five  senses,  what  are  you  doing,  O  Belshassar  P  Are  you  taking 
it  easy,  and  making  light  of  your  responsibilities,  and  thinking  that  God 
doth  not  see  P  Oh,  be  advised,  or  a  greater  than  Daniel  will  come  to  judg- 
ment ;  the  )iand  of  God  will  weigh  you,  and  find  you  wanting." 

We  had  marked  other  passages,  but  we  find  that  space  for  them  cannot 
be  spared.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  discourses,  of  which 
there  are  twenty-two  in  all :— '*  The  Paternal  Character  of  (xod,"  ''Darid 
and  Jonathan,"  "The  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Conflict,"  *' Unoonsdoss 
Knowledge,"  "  Living  Epistles,"  "  Church  Life."  "  Thmk  on  these  Things" 
"Seeking  Goodly  Pearls,"  "God's  Knowledge  of  Human  Thooghi," 
"  Spring,"  "  God  in  History."  "  The  Sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel." 

We  hope  this  volume  may  meet  with  such  a  reception  firom  the  Chiistian 
public  as  to  encourage  the  speedy  issue  of  another.  We  are  glad  to  see  a 
promise  to  this  effect  in  the  preface. 
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Brief  Notices  of  Booius. 

Repremntative  Mesponsibilitf/,    By  Eev.  Henry  Wallace.     (Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

This  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  bastilri  or  reviewed  carelessly ;  thotLgb  oar 
notice  of  it  most  be  brief.  It  will  exact  from  the  reader  most  diligent 
Rtudy,  and  one  so  reading  will  bo  repaid.  It  exhibits  clear  and  accurate 
thinking,  most  logical  reasoning,  and  a  style  singularly  lucid  and  chaste,  yet 
not  bare  of  ornament.  It  is  a  yolume  of  scholastic  theology ;  philosophy^ 
rather  than  exegesis,  supplies  its  materiaL  The  author  sets  himself  to 
bring  analogical  reasoning  to  bear  in  support  of  the  Eyangelical  doctrines 
of  Calyinism.  The  fuU  title  indicates  his  method — **  Bepresentatiye 
Beaponai'jility :  a  Law  of  the  Diyine  Procedurj  in  Proyidence  and  in 
Eedemptton."  The  following  sentence  from  the  discourse  on  "  Atonement" 
is  ckaracteristio  of  the  whole  work-*'*  Let  us,  ^en,  inquire  what  there  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  to  lend  probability  to  the  reyealed  truth,  that  the 
forfeited  life  of  the  sinner  is  reoeemed  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  the  Son 
of  Grod."  Indeed,  mukUis  tmUandis,  it  might  haye  place  under  eyery  head 
of  duBcnssion ;  it  is  the  formula  of  Mr.  WaUiace's  inyestigations.  The  follow- 
iag  sentence  in  the  discourse  on  **  Mediation  "  exhibits  the  principle  of  all 
his  arguments.  **  Can  this  whole  system  of  substitutionary  labour,  and  toil, 
and  peril,  and  pain,  be  yindicated  in  the  proyidontial  arrangements  of  G-od 
as  jiut  and  right  P  Bedemption  is  comprehended  within  the  same  system, 
proceeds  upon  the  same  principles,  and  is  administered  by  the  same 
righteous  and  beneficent  God."  The  adoption  of  such  a  method  of  inyesti- 
gation  will  commend  itself  at  once,  and  Mr.  Wallace's  application  of  it  is 
throughout  judicious,  consistent,  and  sometimes  original  and  yery  sugges- 
tive. The  subjects  of  the  main  portion  of  the  work  are — the  representatiye 
character  of  Adam,  together  with  the  doctrines  of  the  fall,  original  sin, 
introduction  of  eyil,  &c. ;  and  the  representatiye  character  of  Clurist,  with 
the  doctrines  of  mediation,  substitution,  atonement,  &c.  In  the  lecture  on 
original  sin,  there  are  some  yery  important  considerations  brought  forward. 
We  mention  one.  "  The  mystery  of  the  introduction  of  sin,"  says  Mr. 
Wallace,  "if  not  solyed  by  any  reference  to  the  Diyine  permission  of  it. 
Permission  is  no  just  or  rational  statement  of  the  case.  .  .  .  There  was, 
in  the  case  of  Adam,  the  just  procedure  of  a  just  goyemment,  and  the  issues 
were  justly  left,  not  passiyely  and  permissiyely,  but  judicially,  to  follow 
upon  the  free  determination  of  the  responsible  subjects."  In  the  sixth 
discourse,  the  priesthood  of  Christ  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  Christian  worship,  its  contrast  with  the  Mosaic,  and  its  spiritual  and 
intellectual  character  in  opposition  to  the  symbolic  and  sensuous  ritualism 
with  which  so  many  desire  now  to  oyerlay  it.  This  chapter  is  most  season- 
able, and  its  method,  which  consists  in  the  displacement  of  error  by  the 
establishment  of  truth,  is  more  effectiye  than  the  polemics  of  direct  con- 
troTersy«  The  last  discourse  is  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 
men  are  made  partakers  of  that  redemption  the  plan  of  which  has  formed 
the  subject  of  tne  main  portion  of  the  treatise.  The  volume  deserves  our 
hearty  commendation. 

The  Family  Pm:   Memoriab,  Biographical  and  Literary ^  of  the 

Taylor  Family  of  Ongar.    Edited  by  the  Eey.  J.  Tatlob,  M.A.    In 

2  vols.    (London :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.) 

These  volumes  consist  of  the  reprint  of  a  paper  which  was  published  in 
"  Good  Words,"--of  a  slight  sketch  of  the  late  Isaac  Taylor,  by  the  editor, 

VOL.  XLV.  o  o 
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in  sixteen  pages — of  a  reyised  and  somewhat  recast  edition  of  the  life  of 
Jane  Taylor,  by  her  brother — and  of  a  number  of  pieces  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Taylor  family,  some  of  which  are  already  familiar.  We  hare 
selections  from  the  contributions  of  Q.  Q., — ^for  example,  the  adminble 
paperii  entitled,  "  How  it  strikes  a  Stranger,"  and  "The  Clever  Fool;"— ind 
we  have  a  reprint  of  "  Display,"  by  Jane  Taylor,  published  in  1816. 

The  stor^r,  by^  Jeffrey  TTaylor,  of  Balph  Eicnards  the  miser,  digging 
amongst  ruins,  is  dererly  told:  the  description  ia  witty  and  racy,  th« 
moral,  too,  is  both  good  and  obyious,  but  it  is  so  long,  and  the  adrentnres 
imagined  all  so  similar  from  beginning  to  end,  that  the  reader's  patience  at 
last  IS  nearly  exhausted. 

When  these  yolumes  were  announced  a  year  ago,  we  were  led  to  expect 
an  original  memoir  of  the  Taylor  family,  in  which  the  members  wodd 
have  their  respective  places  assi^ed  them — in  which  Isaac  Taylor,  l&telj 
deceased,  would  be  most  conspicuous,  with  a  careful  unfolding  of  his 
idiosyncrasies  and  opinions — and  in  which  l^e  habits  and  history  of  the 
whole  ^roup  would  be  graphically  and  instructiTehr  portrayed.  Initead 
of  fincung  this,  which  one  had  been  led  to  look  K>r,  we  have  what  we 
have  just  enumerated,  and  we  meet  with  little  or #  nothing  which  adds 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  interesting  domestic  circle  at  Oni^ar.  The 
editor,  however,  promises  a  life  of  Isaac  Taylor  hereafter.  We  caonot 
think  this  a  wise  arrangement,  and  we  exceedingly  regret  that  we  do  not 
find  tho  memoir  in  these  volumes.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  wait 
until  that  important  work  could  be  properly  done,  than  merely  to  repriat 
what  has  been  for  many  years  before  the  public. 

We  wish  our  readers  to  understand  that  the  only  faults  we  hare  to  find 
with  the  book,  are  such  as  we  have  pointed  out.  As  to  the  intrinsic  irortii 
of  the  contents  in  general,  we  would  speak  in  terms-  of  the  highest 
admiration.  There  are  included  within  these  two  neatly  printed  and 
pleasant-looking  volumes,  papers  of  remarkable  literary  merit,  and  of  great 
religious  value.  To  those  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
this  gifted  family,  the  present  publication  will  be  a  boon.  To  those  who 
possess  neither  the  contributions  of  Q.  Q.,  nor  the  other  works  of  the 
Taylors,  its  addition  to  their  library  shelves  will  be  a  treasure. 

Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     By  the  late  W.  Limk-vy, 
D.D.    2  vols.    (Edinburgh:  Oliphant.) 


appear  only  at  the  heading  of  each  division.  No  marks  of  verses  occur, 
except  incidentally.  No  indications  of  topics,  or  of  plan,  or  of  connection  a» 
furnished  on  the  top  of  the  page,  or  on  the  margin.  No  index  is  gireo, 
except  of  passages  quoted  from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  names 
of  the  commentators  who  are  mentioned.  As  commentaries  are  rather  booki 
of  reference  tlian  works  to  be  read  page  by  page  throughout,  the  defect  wc 
point  out  is  very  serious  and  greatlv  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  pnbliea- 
tion.  Moreover,  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  preliminary  dissertatw'i' 
which  is  much  needed  to  assist  readers  in  studying  the  Epistle,  and  h^^^^^ 
nothing  in  the  way  of  general  analysis  or  comprehensive  retume.  The 
train  of  thought,  the  leading  idea  which  runs  through  the  main  portions  or 
sections  of  the  inspired  letter  or  treatise,  is  not— that  we  can  find— clcarlj 
indicated  in  any  way.  The  method  adopted  is  that  of  commenting  ^P^ 
word  after  word,  and  sentence  after  sentence.  Dr.  Lindsay  was  a  scholarly 
man,  and  he  seems  to  have  carefully  studied  this  part  of  the  Neir  Testament 
His  remarks  are  sound,  orthodox,  evangelical,  very  well  expressed,  and  so  eon- 
iseived  and  limited  as  not  to  go  beyond  tlie  sphere  of  exposition*  Bo^  ^^ 
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experimental  or  practical,  tlie  lectures  do  not  bear  a  homiletio  character,  but 
are  simply  academical,  and  were,  in  fact,  compositions,  read  by  tho  author  to 
his  pupils.  The  book  appears  to  be  a  safe,  trustworthy  guide  to  the  meaning 
of  the  inspired  writer ;  out  we  do  not  notice  anything  in  it  very  striking, 
suggestive,  or  stimulating.  They  have  been  preparedf  for  the  press  by  the 
editor,  who  seems  to  have  done  scarcely  anything  more  than  make  the 
needM  corrections. 

^  Suggestive  Cammentary  on  St.  Luke.    By  Rev.  W.  H.  Va^ 

DoBBN.  Vol.  I.  (London :  E.  D.  Dickinson.) 
Tliis  book  is  really,  as  the  title  page  states,  "  on  an  original  plan."  What- 
erer  faults  it  may  have,  it  is  effectually  secured  against  the  besetting  sin  of 
commentaries — ^tne  dilution  of  the  meaning  of  the  text  in  floods  of  fluent 
wordiness— for  Mr.  Van  Doren  seldom  allows  his  remarks  to  extend  across 
the  page.  After  each  verse,  he  gives  from  ten  to  thirty  of  these  single-line 
suggestions,  expressed  with  the  utmost  terseness,  and  referring  to  illustra- 
tire  topics  of  all  kinds,  followed  by  critical  notes  from  other  writers.  By 
Sunday-school  teachers  preparing  for  their  classes,  this  book  will  be  found 
very  useful.  Anyone  engaged  in  studying  St.  Luke  for  himself  will 
welcome  its  brief  and  pointed  suggestions,  and  find  them  stimulate  his  own 
meditation.  But  if  anyone  takes  it  up  merely  to  read  it  in  the  easy  way 
in  which  "  good  books  are  mostly  read,  he  will  find  it  dry,  and  disjointed, 
and  distasteful.    It  is  not  meant  to  be  read,  but  to  be  used. 

Sekcii&ns  from  the   Writings  of  Robert  South,  D.D.     With  a 

Memoir.  (London :  Religious  Tract  Society.) 
We  more  than  question  the  wisdom  of  including  South  amongst  the 
authors  on  the  list  of  the  Tract  Society's  publications.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  if  he  could— supposing  lum  to  be  what  he  was  200  years  ago— he 
would  address  the  committee  on  the  subject  in  a  way  they  would  not  like. 
The  literary  qualities  of  South's  works  are  very  admirable,  but  those  works  are 
not  such  as  to  impart  much  spiritual  benefit  to  any  one.  The  tone  is  not  at 
all  ey angelical,  whatever  some  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  them  may  be. 
We  do  not  agree  with  the  editor  in  his  view  of  Dr.  South,  and  are  sur- 
prised  at  the  way  in  which  he  palliates  South's  abuse  of  the  Puritans. 
His  honesty,  too,  is  over  estimateJ.  He  did  praise  Oliver  Cromwell  in  a 
prize  poem,  and  then  afterwards  abuse  him  m  the  pulpit.  This  was  not 
West  I  Nor  is  any  credit  due  to  South  for  reading  the  usual  Latin 
prayer  for  the  king  on  the  day  of  Charles'  martyrdom.  What  would 
Busby  have  said  to  him  if  he  had  dared  to  deviate  from  the  order  of  the 
school?  After  all,  this  stock  anecdote  amongst  high  churchmen  rests  on 
doubtful  auUiority. 

The  Romish  Doctrine  of  the  Tmmaeulate  Conception.  Traced  from  its 
Source  by  Dr.  E.  Pbbuss,  Translated  by  Gbobgb  Gladstonb. 
(Edinburgh:  Clark.) 
The  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  is  one  of  the  great  subjects  of  the 
day  in  controversy  between  Papists  and  Protestants.  Whoever  wishes  to 
understand  how  the  dogma  arose  and  grew  into  its  present  monstrous 
dimensions,  cannot  do  better  than  read  this  learned,  able,  and  interesting 
volume.  It  abounds  with  instruction  upon  the  topic  to  which  it  relates, 
and  Eomanists  will  find  it  hard  work  to  maintain  their  new  doctrine 
against  the  arguments  with  which  this  book  furnishes  the  Protestant  reader. 

Coming  Wonders  Expected  beticeen  1867  attd  1875.     By  the  Rev, 

M.  Baxtbb,  Author  of  the  "  Coming  Battle."    (London :  Partridge.) 
The  author  of  this  work  tells  us  tl^t  "  m  the  second  edition,  some  of  the 
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illnsiratioiia  that  appeared  in  the  fint  edition  are  withdrawn."  It  w<Mdd 
have  been  honest  of  nim  had  he  also  informed  his  readers  that  some  of  tlia 
predictions  that  appeared  in  his  former  work,  are  not  reproduced  ia  this— 
the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  having  shown  them  to  be  erroneons !  We 
do  not  like  to  call  this  book  a  catoh-penny,  bat  we  do  not  hesitate  to  uj 
that  it  is  full  of  pernioions  nonsense,  and  should  be  sent  to  the  tronk-msker, 
or  used  to  kindle  the  fire. 

An  English  Dictionary  :  Etymological,  Pronouncing,  Sf  Expbnaforf. 

Bjr  John  Ooilyie,  LL.D.    The  pronunciation  adapted  to  the  best 

modem  usage,  by  Bichabd  Cull,  F.S.A.    (London :  Blackie.) 

Dr.  Ogilyie's  labours  in  this  department  of  literature  are  well  known,  asd 
deservedly  appreciated.  This  small  and  neatly  printed  dictionary  aceofds 
with  the  description  in  the  title  page,  and  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a 
judicious  abridgement  of  his  larger  work.  It  seems  well  aiuted  for  sehooU, 
and  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  general  public. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Janies,  in  a  Series  of  Diseonnn. 
By  the  Bev.  John  Adjoi.    (Edinburgh :  Clark.) 

These  are  good  plain  practical  sermons,  divided  and  arranged  aoeording  to 
the  usual  pulpit  fashion, — amounting  in  number  to  thirty-one.  They  do  aot 
form  so  much  an  exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  as  a  number  of 
popular  addresses  on  Christian  topics  suggested  by  one  verse  after  anothtf 
as  they  are  contained  in  this  epistle.  The  thread  of  the  sacred  writer'i 
thought  is  lost  in  such  a  method  of  treatment. 

Lecture  on  the  Book    of  Revelation.     By   John   Brown>  B.A. 

(London:  Pitman.) 

We  are  glad  to  see  more  attention  paid  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  lessoiu 
suggested  by  the  Book  of  Bevelation.  We  are  wearied  with  the  ever  vaiy- 
ing  and  always  unsuccessful  attempts  of  commentators  to  find  out  fulfihnents 
of  the  Bevelation  in  passing  events.  Mr.  Brown,  in  these  lectures,  adopts 
the  wiser  method,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  really  instructive  snd 
valuable  series  of  Scripture  lessons. 

Thoughts  for  the  Inner  Life.      By  Jessie  Coombs.      (London: 
Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.) 

The  authoress  tells  us  that  tbe  writing  of  these  simple  thoughts  has  been 
"  a  benefit  and  pleasure."  The  same  ma^  be  said  of  the  reading  of  them. 
In  a  very  pleassnt  and  easy  style  she  suppues  brief  meditations  on  Christias 
work,  tiie  holy  home,  forj^veness  of  sms,  the  glory  of  unselfishness,  and 
several  other  kindred  topics  calculated  to  feed,  and  cherish,  and  cheer  s 
healthful  piety. 

Christ  and  the  Scriptures.    By  the  Rev.  Adolph  Saphtr,  B.i. 

(London :  Morgan  and  Chase.) 

These  pages  give  the  substance  of  discourses  delivered  by  Mr.  Saphir  to  his 
congregation,  and  are  designed  to  "  suggest  some  thoughts  which  msy  be 
helpful  to  the  reader  in  his  view  of  Scripture,  as  related  to  Christ  and  to  the 
Holy  Spirit."  Though  unable  to  agree  in  all  points  with  the  author  we 
find  great  beauty  ana  freshness  in  manv  of  his  thoughts,  and  can  commend 
this  volume  as  thoroughly  devout  and  evangelical,  and  admirably  saited 
as  a  companion  for  quiet  hours  in  the  closet. 
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Memoir  of  Colonel  Wheler.     By  Major  H.  M.  Conrax.     (London : 
Morgan  and  Chaie.) 

Colonel  Wheler  seems  to  hare  been  ecoentrio,  and  to  hare  acted  in  some 
respects  nn wisely,  but  lie  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  spirituality  and 
devotion.  Bishop  Wilson  nsed  to  say,  "  If  every  one  of  his  countrymen 
WM  like  Colonel  Wheler,  he  would  have  10,000  missionaries."  The  book 
eannot  fail  to  inspire  interest. 

John  Knox  and  his  Times.    By  Miss  Warren.    (London :  Nisbet.) 

A  pleasant  little  historical  (sompUatioQ  from  M*Crie»  Eobertson,  Tytler> 
and  Fronde. 


©bftuarg. 

BEV.  W.  W.  CHAFFEY. 

WiLiuM  Wbbb  Chaffst  was  bom  on  June  14, 1837.  His  birthplaee— it 
was  also  the  place  of  his  death — ^was  in  a  secladed  spot  in  Somersetshire,  a 
few  miles  from  Chard,  and  near  the  old  Norman  mansion,  Ford  Abbey, 
where  Jeremy  Bentham  spent  part  of  his  recluse  life.  But,  if  the  scenes  of 
joong  Chaffev'B  early  days  were  quiet,  the  echoes  of  the  world's  loudest 
wheels  were  heard  tnere,  for  his  father  was  a  manufacturer,  and  few  men 
e?er  threw  more  energy  into  their  life.  It  was  almost  his  wont  to  be  up 
before  the  lark,  and  many  a  time  might  he  be  found  rousing  the  labourers 
in  the  hamlets  through  which  he  rode  on  his  morning  rounds.  The  boy's 
mother,  also,  was  a  woman  of  ne  ordinary  energy,  as  well  as  of  no  common 
power  in  inspiring  and  retaining  affection.  This  vigour  of  character  of  the 
parents  passed  into  the  son.  But  it  was  the  conscience  which  was  most 
feenly  developed  in  his  early  days,  and  which  to  the  last  gave  the  power 
it  alone  can  give  to  all  that  Chaffey  did  or  said.  His  boyhood  was  pure 
ftad  truthful  beyond  that  of  any  other  we  ever  intimatelv  knew.  He 
scorned  to  do  a  mean  thing,  frowned  upon  evil,  and  stood  nobly  erect  when 
^er  hearts  were  failing.  These  were  the  bright  streaks  before  the  dawn. 
-Hie  sunrise  itself  he  thus  describes  in  his  ordination  answers : — "  It  was  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1852.  I  was  then  at  school  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol. 
The  assistant  master  bore  the  honoiired  name  of  Carey,  and  is  now  a 
fiftptlst  minister  at  Wolverhampton.  Though  at  home,  he  possessed  the 
nuiBionary  spirit  of  his  grandfatner,  and  was  ever  seeking  to  direct  those 
^d«r  his  care  to  Christ.  One  evening  after  he  had  been  talking  with  me 
concerning  the  goodness  of  God,  I  f^lt  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
^7  past  ingratitude.  I  sought  pardon,  and  before  my  eyes  were  closed  in 
Bleep  that  ni^ht,  obtained  the  peace-speaking  witness  of  the  Spirit.  There 
^Bs,  after  this,  a  season  of  decline,  but  a  sermon  by  the  Be  v.  B.  G.  Soper 

rv  ^^ Ludlow),  on  the  epistle  to  the  church  at  Laodicea,  was  the  meana 
of  kindling  into  new  life  that  which  seemed  ready  to  perish." 

Many  will  remember  Mr.  Chaffey 's  work  in  the  Sunday-school  of  Union 
<^hapel,  Islington,  where  he  continued  to  be  a  communicant  during  the  few 
years  he  spent  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Yer^  few  Sunday-school  teachers 
mr  gave  themselves  to  their  work  more  heartily :  he  had  a  class  of  youths 
^ho  valued  his  eff^orts  so  well,  that  they  gave  him  the  library  edition  of 
^nybeare  and  Howson's  "  Life  of  St.  Paul"  when  he  left  for  college.  He 
iQiut  have  been  something  like  a  teacher,  who  gathered  a  class  which  could 
*^d  Would  do  that  1  Another  testimonial,  presented  at  the  same  time, 
Bhowed  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-teachers. 

Iq  1861,  with  high  hopes  and  good  wishes  from  his  minister  and  friends, 
'^  entered  Lady  Huntingdon's  College  at  Cheshunt.    Its  president,  whom 
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he  loTed  to  speak  of  as  "the  most  Ghrisi^like  man  he  erer  kaev," 
inspired  him  with  his  own  high-mindedness,  love  of  study,  and  panioa  for 
sacred  work.  Very  few  students  seem  to  have  made  so  deep  an  unpressioa 
on  the  place.  His  work  at  college  was  not,  as  with  too  many,  a  mere 
Btepping*stone,  but  was  itself  a  ministry  full  of  strengh  and  atabilitj. 
"  Through  the  whole  of  his  college  course, '  writes  Professor  Beynolds,  "  he 
gave  me  unspeakable  satisfaction.  He  seemed  alv^ys  to  do  the  right, 
earnest,  self-denying  thing ;  to  be  a  devout  conscientious  student,  g^iring 
himself  with  all  zeu  and  love  to  do  the  thing  that  was  set  before  him  u 
unto  the  Lord  and  for  His  great  name's  sake.  His  mind  was  sometimes 
depressed ;  but  there  was  someting  quite  wonderful  in  the  abandonment 
of  his  souland  his  course  to  the  holy  will  of  the  Master." 

His  fitness  for  pastoral  work  had  been  proved  before  he  went  to  college. 
The  people  of  the  villages  round  the  rural  home  of  his  family  looked  up  to 
him  almost  with  reverence ;  his  tread  was  welcomed  at  their  cottage  doors, 
and  his  voice  listened  to  in  their  gatherings  for  prayer  as  though  he  touched 
every  chord  of  better  feeling ;  and  when  he  spoke  to  them  in  his  eazneit 
telling  way,  they  hung  upon  his  lips  and  drunk  in  his  words  with  breath- 
less attention. 

After  overtures  from  CoDgregatlonal  churches  at  Newbury,  Shrewsbozy, 
Whitby  and  elsewhere,  "  In  September,  1865,  he  received  and  accepted  aa 
unanimous  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  new  and  beautiful  church 
at  Hilhouse,  Huddersfield;  and  on  the  15  th  of  the  following  month  e<nn- 
menced  his  ministry  with  hopes  strong  and  high  and  resolute."     Later  ia 
the  year  he  was  ordained ;  the  charge  being  delivered  by  his  former  pastor 
the  Kev.  Henry  Allon.    A  Bible  was  presented  to  him  on  the  ordinatioB 
day,  as  a  memento  from  the  church  at  Union  GhapeL    During  the  winter 
he  preached  a  course  of  sermons  on  "  Sin,"  closing  with  one  on  *'  Heaven, 
or  a  state  without  Sin."    With  characteristic  persistency  he  had  resolved 
to  stay  to  complete  the  series,  though  already  the  seeds  of  disease  were 
springing  up,  and  crushing  his  strength.    At  length  he  could  no  longer 
disguise  to  himself  the  necessity  of  relaxation  and  of  change  to  a  warmer 
air.    Yet  he  was  as  much  surprised  as  any  when  some  such  place  as 
Torquay  was  named  as  indispensable  for  him.    To  Tor(|ua^,  however,  he 
went.    jBut  the  change  was  unavailing,  "  and  at  the  expiration  of  several 
months  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  his  charge.    GK>d  and  he  only  knew  the 
pang  this  determination  gave  him.    On  May  31st,  1866,  his  resignation  was 
received,  and  with  profound  sorrow  accepted,  by  the  church."    His  work 
was  his  delight  to  talk  of,  when  he  could  no  longer  engage  in  it ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  it  was  that  wove  that  mist  before  his  eyes,  and  through  which  he 
could  not,  would  not,  see  the  approach  of  death.    The  mist  has  melted 
away  now  into  golden  clouds,  in  the  midst  of  which  his  pure  spirit,  tiut 
scorned  so  nobly  the  sins  and  shams  of  earth,  stands  bathed  in  eternal 
glory. 

To  the  last  his  energy  of  character,  which  stamped  itself  even  upon  little 
things,  struggled  with  the  disease.  He  did  not  Keep  his  bed  for  a  single 
day ;  and  was  out  for  a  long  drive  the  day  before  his  death.  On  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  21st  of  August,  however,  he  felt  a  great  change  passing  over  him, 
but  knew  not  its  real  nature.  But  those  around  him  saw  what  it  meant 
Dear  friends  were  telegraphed  for,  but  it  was  too  late.  "  As  gently  and 
unconsciously  as  ever  eyes  were  closed  for  earthly  slumber,  he  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus." 

Mr.  ChafTey's  character  was  formed  for  action.  It  stood  out  amid  softer 
natures  like  the  granite  peak  of  a  great  mountain.  His  preaching  was  fall 
of  forcible  expressions,  that  descended,  stroke  upon  stroke,  and  did  their 
work — God's  work — upon  the  heart. .  Some  sentences  of  his  shone  Iflre  the 
outline  of  a  landscape  in  a  clear  sky;  all  told  of  the  fire  that  burned  in  hii 
heart.    It  was  his  joy  to  hear  to  the  very  last  of  blessings  given  to  his 
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labonn,  and,  now  tliat  he  is  gone,  the  words  seem  borne  to  his  beloved  and 
bereaved  church — "He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  ye  were 
wiiliDg  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in  that  Tight."  God  grant  that  some  sparks 
that  fell  unobserved,  may  be  ignited  yet. 

J.  B.  F.,  Brighton, 


July  4 — ^Pont-rhyd-y-fferan. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Independent 
Chapel  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  D.  Williams.  The  Eevs.  J.  Griffiths,  D.  Eees, 
and  K.  Jones,  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

.July  9. — ^Kent  Congregational  Association.  The  annual  assembly  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  Chatham.  The  Eev.  J.  G.  Sogers,  B.A.,  preached 
oa  the  occasion,  and  the  business  was  conducted  by  the  Kevs.  H.  Cresswell» 
J.  Beazley,  A.  King,  B.  H.  Kluht,  and  others. 

July  11. — Aberhosan,  Montgomeiy.  The  services  in  connexion  with  the 
ordination  of  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Glandwr,  of  Caermarthen  College,  as  the  paatpr 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  this  place,  were  held.  The llevs.  D.  Oliver, 
£.  Thomas,  S.  Edwards,  E.  Jones,  J.  Eoberts,  and  Professor  Morgan  took 
part  in  the  services. 

Blaenavon.    The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 

Independent  Chapel  wasperformed  bv  H.  O.  Wills,  Esq.  The  Eevs.  J. 
Stratford,  D.  Evans,  P.  W.  Darnton,  H.  Oliver,  J.  Davies,  and  E.  Thomas 
took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Manchester.     The  Eev.  O.  Copland,  of  Cheshimt  College,  was 

recosTQized  as  minister  of  the  Prestwich  Congregational  Church.  The  Eevs. 
E.  Morris,  P.  C.  Finlayson,  J.  Giryther,  E.  W.  Conder,  and  H.  E.  Eey- 
nolds,  B.A.,  conducted  the  services. 

Eugby.    The  new  Congregational  Church  was  opened.     The  Eevs. 

J.  C.  Gallaway,  M.A.,  E.  hT  Delf,  T.  Adams,  Dr.  Ealeigh,  J.  Sibree, 
J  W.  Kiddle,  J.  Bennett,  and  G.  B.  Johnson  conducted  the  services  of  the 
day. 

July  13. — Manchester.  The  ceremony  of  linring  the  memorial-stone  of  a 
new  church  and  school  was  performed  by  Mr.  W.  Warburton.  In  the 
erening  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  Mr.  Warburton  presided,  and  addresses 
were  delivered. 

July  16. — Wycliffe  Chapel,  London.  A  valedictory  service  was  held,  to 
take  leave  of  the  Eev.  W.  Hardie,  B.A.,  on  which  occasion  a  nurse  of  gold 
was  presented  to  him.  Several  neighbouring  ministers  tooK  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

Julv  16. — Cliflonville,  near  Brighton.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
church  was  laid  by  8.  Morley,  Esq.  The  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Bevs.  E.  Hamilton,  S.  8.  England,  J.  Hill,  and  P.  Hood. 

.' Forton,  Lancaster.    The  Eev.  W.  H.  Massie  was  recognized  as 

minister  of  the  Independent  Church.  The  Eev.  E.  Lewis,  B.A.,  presided  ; 
and  addresses  were  d!elivered  by  the  Eevs.  E.  Best,  and  Messrs.  C.  Haslam, 
H.  Smith,  and  others. 

Hadnall.    The  ordination  services  of  the  Eev.  G.  Eobinson.    The 

W8.  D.  D.  Evans,  H.  Bake,  W.  Guest,  F.G.S.,  and  G.  Kettle  conducted 
uie  proceedings.  In  the  evening,  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the 
BcTs.  C.  Croft,  G.  Smith,  W.  Champness,  and  others  took  part. 

July  23. — Eltham.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid  by 
S.  Morley,  Esq.  The  Eevs.  J.  Kennerley,  H.  Baker,  J.  Beazley,  J.  Kenned Vt 
^•A.,  and  J.  Marshall  also  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  A  meeting  was  held 
ui  the  evening,  at  which  8.  Morley,  Esq.,  presided.    Addresses  were 
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doliyered  bj  the  Beri.  Dr.  Baleigh,  J.  D.  WilliaiDg,  W.  Fairbrodiar,  and 

others. 

July  24.'-Nottinffham.  The  opening  serrices  of  the  nevr  Congregational 
Church  were  held.  The  Tier 9,  W.  B.  Steyenaon,  J.  Matheaon,  C.  Cleminca, 
B.A.,  G.  Smith,  F.  S.  WUliams,  W.  Spencer,  H.  OUard,  and  G.  Gouldj 
took  part. 

July  26. — ^Wollerton,  Salop.  The  memorial-atone  of  a  new  Congre^- 
tionaV  Church  was  laid  by  T.  Barnes,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  Bers.  C.  Craft, 
J.  Wilson,  G.  Smith,  and  B.  W.  Lloyd  also  took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

July  29. — Nottingham.  The  ordination  of  the  Ber.  J.  Mackintosh,  ts 
pastor  of  the  church,  Hyion  Green,  took  place.  The  Beys.  W.  K.  Yaoghan, 
C.  Clemence,  B.A.,  J.  B.  Baton,  M.A.,  and  C.  Wilson  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

July  31. — ^Bochdale.  The  Ber.  J.  C.  McCappin  was  reoogpiied  ai 
pastor  of  Providence  Chapel.  The  Bers.  J.  Browne,  B.A.,  J.  Oddy, 
£.  C.  Lewis,  B.  Jones,  L.  i^uttall,  W.  H.  Davison,  H.  W.  Parkinson, 
W.  Boseman,  B.  Barker,  J.  A.  Macfayden,  and  J.  White  oondneted  Ute 
proceedings. 

August   1. — ^Leeds.     The  Bey.  A.  H.  Bjrles,  B.A.,  was  reoogniaed  ai 

?astor  of  the  Headingley  Hill  Congregational  Church.  The  Kers.  W. 
homas,  G.  W.  Conder,  J.  H.  Morgan,  £.  B.  Conder,  M.A.,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, and  B.  McAll  took  part  in  the  service. 

August  4. — Torquay.  Abbey  Boad  Independent  Chapel  was  re-opened. 
Two  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Bev.  D.  Thomas,  B.A.  A  meeting 
was  held  on  the  following  evening,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  bj 
the  Bevs.  Dr.  Vaughan,  E.  Prout,  J.  King,  C.  Willis,  and  others. 

August  6. — Tenby.  The' foundation-stone  of  a  new  chapel  was  laidbj 
S.  Morley,  Esq.  In  the  evening,  a  meeting  wan  held,  at  which  Mr. 
Morley  presided.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Bees,  Professor 
Morgan,  the  Bevs.  H.  M.  Paull,  and  L.  D.  Bevan,  B.A. 

August  9.— Pembroke.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Congregatiooil 
Chapel  was  laid  by  S.  Morley,  Esq.  The  Bevs.  D.  Salmon,  A.  B.  Hol- 
ford,  W.  Powell,  H.  C.  Long,  and  Messrs.  H.  O.  Wills  and  J.  Craven, 
also  took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

PASTOBAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  ACCBFTBD. 

The  Bev.  W.  Bagnall,  of  Botherham  College,  has  accepted  an  invitalioa 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Brierley-hUl,  near  Dudley. 

The  Bev.  E.  Walker,  that  of  the  church  at  Pendleton. 

The  Bev.  J.  Hawkins,  that  of  the  church,  Paignton,  South  Devon. 

The  Bev.  J.  T.  Thornton,  that  of  the  church  at  YHiitchurch. 

The  Bev.  H.  J.  Senior,  of  Airedale  College,  that  of  the  church  at 
Ovenden,  Halifax. 

The  Bev.  J.  B.  Dixon,  of  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  that  of  the  chorcL, 
Edgware. 

The  Bev.  D.  Harding,  that  of  the  church,  Chesham,  Bucks. 

The  Bev.  W.  A.  Blake,  that  of  the  church  at  Crewe. 

The  Bev.  J.  Lewis,  at  Galway,  that  of  the  church  at  Buabon,  North 
Wales. 

BBSIONATIOKS. 

The  Bev.  H.  Tarrant  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Wicker  Congr^ 
gational  Church,  Sheffield. 

The  Bev.  W.  Manchee,  that  of  Whitfield  Chapel,  Charles-atreet,  Lodr 
Acre. 
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I.— EDUCATION  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  MISSIONARY 

STUDENTS. 

This  most  important  subject  has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Directors,  and  a  great  change  has  bpen  inaugnratcd  in  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  henceforth  to  be  carried  out.  For  some  years  the  students,  coming  from 
various  positions  in  society,  have  been  treated  in  different  ways,  a  few 
being  sent  to  college,  and  others  being  trained  in  two  institutions  that  had 
practically  been  established  by  the  Society  at  Bedforb  and  Weston-super- 
Mase.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  system,  and  the  Directors,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  have  resolved,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  give  their  students  an  education  in  a  college,  and  continue  it  for  the  usual 
college  term.  A  year  of  sPEaAX  traikin<}  will  conclude  the  course,  directly 
^>^miM^  upon  the  country,  people,  language,  and  Christian  work  of  the 
^(ission  to  which  each  student  is  designated.  This  change,  it  is  hoped,  will 
greatly  conduce  to  the  right  training  of  our  young  brethren,  so  that  they 
niay  be  sent  forth  *'  xhoroughlt  purnished  xtitto  all  good  works." 

1.— EXTBAOrS  FROM  A  MeKORAITDITM  ON  MlSSIOKABT  EDUCATION.     PREPARED 

FOE  THS  Directors  bt  the  Bey.  J.  S.  Wardlaw,  M.A. 

*'  1.  That  our  miflnonariee  should  receive  as  good  an  education  as  possible^ 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  gives  the  subject  the  slightest 
oonaidention.  Such  an  education  is  required  for  every  field  of  labour,  even 
tliQtQ  men  iiave  to  work  among  untutored  savages.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
^  ^  with  such.  To  deal  with  these  suooessfully,  demands  a  well-trained 
aad  weU-enltivated  mind.  God,  indeed,  can  work,  and  many  a  time  does  work, 
py  VQiy  feeble  and  imperfect  instruments ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  choose  such 
^^^^^^nunents  with  the  idea  of  thus  magnifying  God's  grace  and  power ;  for  in 
^  operation  of  His  hand  there  is  clearly  recognised  the  adaptation  of  moans 
*oend8.   Hence— 
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*'  2.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  that  men  ahonld  he  moet  eaiefoOy 
selected.  It  ifl  my  impression  that  in  some  cases  there  has  been  too  grett 
haste  in  deciding,  and  too  much  readiness,  especialljr  when  applicataons  ior 
service  have  not  been  numerous,  to  accept  what  has  come  to  hand.  13us  is 
surely  a  mistake.  It  is  of  no  avail  multiplying  agents  who  are  not  of  the  ri^ 
stamp. 

"  3.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  give  every  missionary  student  thebe&efitoi 
the  full  course  of  study  required  at  our  colleges — ^an  average  of  four  yeizf- 
every  o|ie  at  least  destined  for  India  or  Obina,  apart  from  any  pmodof  specil 
study  bearing  more  immediately  on  missionary  life  and  laboos.  Sush  a  coibu 
may  be  a  little  more  costly  to  the  Society,  but  it  will  prove  amply  remanm- 
tive  in  the  end.  I  am  prepared  to  testify,  from  the  experience  I  have  hid, 
that  even  after  a  four  3rears'  college  curriculum,  some  are  sufficiently  defectirB 
in  various  branches  of  study. 

<'  4.  I  must  be  allowed  to  give  decided  expression  to  my  conviction  tluttlM 
present  mode  of  education  is  in  some  directions  very  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
necessarily expensive.  While  we  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  studata 
in  our  ooUeges — our  recognised  public  theological  institutionB — ^the  remainder,  & 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole,  have  been  at  private  institutions.  Now,  ia 
the  first  place  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  students  at  sodi 
institutions  labour  under  considerable  disadvantages  in  regard  to  theiiia« 
matter  of  instruction.  Then,  secondly,  there  is  something  in  a  name.  It  is 
important,  very  important,  for  a  missionary  to  be  known  as  one  who  bu 
passed  through  a  well-accredited  coUege — tk  college  of  some  repute.  It  w$j  be 
said  that  many  students  are  not  in  a  position  to  enter  our  colleges,  or  Uut  tbe 
colleges  cannot  receive  them  all.  The  latter  Z  much  doubt,  from  the  inqniiitf 
I  have  made ;  and  as  to  the  former,  the  simple  answer  is,  they  ought  to  K 
able ;  and,  if  not,  they  should  have  a  preparatory  year  to  qualify  them  at  Bed- 
ford, or  "Weston-super-Mare,  or  wherever  may  be  deemed  best ;  but  let  than 
have,  at  all  events,  a  college  course.  My  impression,  I  may  here  add,.is,  tluti 
to  take  efficient  charge  of  our  large  Anglo-vemacular  institations  in  India,  ve 
require  men  who  are  graduates.  In  continuing  men  at  such  places,  for  ti^or 
whole  course,  we  do  them,  and  through  them  the  missionary  cause,  a  BoioJiS 
wrong.    Such,  at  least,  is  my  humble  judgment  in  the  matter. 

'*  5.  The  desirableness  of  a  year  devoted  to  studies  bearing  immediatd/  on 
Mission  life  and  labour,  seems  now  pretty  generally  admitted ;  though  in  the 
minds  of  some  there  may  stUl  be  hesitancy  and  doubt.  Of  the  benefit  to  be 
deriyed  from  such  a  course  of  study  I  have  always  had  a  firm  oonvictioD, 
f  oimded  on  personal  experience  in  the  Mission  field :  and  that  conviction  btf 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  experience  of  a  different  kind  connected  wiH^  ^ 
work  in  which  I  have  been  engaged.  The  beet  judges  of  the  benefits  of  socb  a 
course  would  seem  to  be  missionaries,  both  those  who  have  eigoyed  itr  ^ 
others  who  have  not.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  ihey  are  of  one  nind 
on  the  subject.  Some  of  our  oldest  and  ablest  missionaries  have  apxvBM 
themselYes  very  strongly.  And  those  who  have  been  at  Highgate,  tho0e  asp^ 
cially  who  have  been  best  qualified  to  appreciate  its  advantages,  haveezpns^ 
themselves  most  warmly  in  its  favour.  It  was  but  the  other  day  thit 
I  had  letters  from  two  of  those  who  have  gone  io  China,  gxateluDyikcksof* 
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leclging,  as  others  have  done  before  them,  the  privilege  of  theb  last  year ;  and 
intimating  that  they  had  f onnd  the  knowledge  of  Chinese  which  they  had 
secured  of  very  oonsiderahle  service :  while  it  was  thought  by  some  at  home 
that  the  study  of  Chinese  in  England  was  all  but  lost  labour. 

"  6.  On  thesnpposition  of  the  students  being'diBtributed  through  our  various 
colleges,  and  completing  there  their  general  training,  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  the  more  special  training,  that  some  such  plan  as  that  now  pur- 
sued should  be  followed  out.  Whether  *  Farquhar  House'  is  the  most  suitable 
place  for  such  a  purpose,  is  one  of  the  questions  which  the  Committee  has  to 
ooBsider.  It  is  but  right  that  every  scheme  should  be  carried  out  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy.  No  one  will  for  an  instant  attempt  to  justify  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  the  Society's  fonds.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  is  a  most  important 
one:  Can  all  the  real  benefits  connected  with  the  Institution  at  Highgate  be 
BecQxed  at  a  less  cost,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  all 
eoncemed,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Society  ?  I  believe  they  might ;  but 
not  at  so  much  less  cost  as  some  probably  imagine.  Each  student  now,  includ- 
ing all  expenses,  costs  about  £120.  It  does  not  seem  at  aU  likely  that  anywhere 
the  amount  for  each  could  be  greatly  reduced,  or  reduced  at  all  below  £100 ;  not 
eren  on  the  plan  suggested  by  some,  of  having  the  students  located  in  lodgings, 
ftt  a  convenient  distance  from  the  Preceptor's  house,  so  as  to  come  to  him  for 
daily  instruction ;  a  plan  which  would  be  attended  with  considerable  draw- 
l^acks  to  the  students  themselves.  Those  who  have  been  with  me  have  felt  and 
said  that  no  small  part  of  the  benefit  they  found  consisted  in  the  general  influ- 
ence exorted  upon  them  by  being  constantly  in  a  missionary  atmosphere ;  the 
loLowledge  th^  acquired  from  incidental  but  frequent  remarks  and  conversa- 
tioiiB;  the  intimacies  they  were  enabled  to  form  with  each  other,  and  the 
Eympathies  awakened  in  connection  with  their  respective  spheres  of  labour. 
The  propriety,  or  otherwise,  of  retaining  '  Farquhar  House'  will  depend  mate- 
lially  on  the  number  of  students  likely  to  be  required,  and  likely  to  be  secured. 
I  have  made  a  calculation  for  ten  jrears,  which  shows  that  the  ankital  average 
LOSS  of  ordained  missionaries  during  the  whole  period  has  been  about  nike; 
and  for  the  last  five  years  fully  ten." 

2.— Eesoltjtions  op  the  Boahd. 

The  subject  of  the  Highgate  Institution  was  token  into  consideration  by  the 
Funds  and  Agency  Committee ;  the  Eesolution  of  the  Board  referring  the 
^tter  to  the  Committee  was  read ;  a  brief  statement  was  mode  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institution,  and  the  cost  at  which  it  has  been  carried  on  ;  the 
memorandum  of  Mr.  Wardlaw  was  read  in  full,  on  the  general  question  of 
^usflionary  Education ;  and,  after  careful  deliberation  upon  the  question  in 
^n  its  bearings,  the  Committee  presented  a  series  of  recommendations  to  the 
^OAED.    The  BEsoLrTioNs  adopted  by  the  Directors  are  as  follows : — 

''  1.  That,  oonsidering  the  high  position  of  usefulness  now  attained  by 
the  Society's  IkOssions,  and  the  great  importance  of  the  work  carried 
on  in  the  present  day,  it  has  become  increasingly  desirable  that  the 
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Somety'0  mifiaionaiy  sfcodeais  should  all  enjoy,  as  fax  u 
the  advantages  of  a  Boimd  and  oompLste  college  education. 

**  2,  That,  as  any  plan  for  l^e  foxmation  of  a  separate  misaionAry  insti- 
tution, and  of  affiliating  it  with  any  existing  college,  is  found  to !» 
impracticable;  and  as  existing  colleges  have  shown  themsdTcs  so 
ready  and  anxious  on  fayourable  terms  to  welcome  the  Sociefcf's 
students  among  theirs,  it  is  desirable  that  our  students  should  be 
placed  in  those  institutions  in  yarious  parts  of  the  country. 

<*  3.  That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors,  a  piepazatoiy  claat  vif 
be  maintained  for  the  few  students  who  need  it;  and  t^t»  as  Mr. 
AUiott,  at  |.Bedf ord,  has  rendered  to  the  Bodety  good  serme  by  hsM 
efficient  teachings  during  several  years,  that  preparatory  class  be 
placed  under  his  charge.  As  a  consequence,  the  Direotoixa  wooM 
propose  to  dose  the  dass  at  Weston-super-Maie  alter  the  piowinl 
session* 

**  4.  That,  for  several  important  reasons,  the  maintenance  of  the  flnU 
year's  dass,  under  Mr,  Wardlaw,  is  deemed  most  desirable. 

'*  5k  That  the  Boakd  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  extremdy  desirabU  to  dis« 
pose  of  the  lease  of  Fahqtthah  House  ;  and  that  it  be  lefened  to 
the  Finance  Committee  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  landkid, 
With  a  view  to  effect  that  object;  and  that,  failing  the  aooompliflh- 
ment  of  this  end,  the  Committee  be  requested  to  take  the  requisik 
steps  to  diminish  the  expenditure  of  the  House  as  f ar  a«  practi- 
cable." 


II.  KAFIR  MISSION  AT  POET  ELIZABETH. 

PoBT  Elizabeth  is  tho  great  outlet  of  produce  for  tho  eastern  portion  of 
the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  Algoa  Bat,  and  is  a  small 
town  containing  9732  inhabitants,  of  whom  7689  are  English.  The  Societj 
has  long  had  a  Mission  in  the  place.  Beveral  other  stations,  as  Hakket, 
Kbuis  Fontein,  Bethelsdohp,  and  PltiLiPT03T  on  the  Kat  River  lie  at  no 
great  distance.  In  addition  to  the  church  and  congregation  under  Mr.  Hob- 
soir,  there  is  an  excellent  church  and  Mission  for  the  Eafir,  Fingoe,  and 
other  tribes,  under  tho  care  of  tlic  Bcv.  B.  Edwasbs.  For  many  years  our 
now  venerable  brother  has  watched  over  his  church,  and  has  conducted  this 
Mission  with  the  most  devoted  zeal.  His  labours,  though  little  known  to 
incn,  have  continued  to  receive  the  Spirit's  blessing  year  after  year ;  wan- 
derers from  many  tribes,  who  have  come  to  the  port  for  employment,  haro 
been  brought  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  have  been  joined  to  the  church, 
and  in  due  time  have  returned  to  their  homos,  or  have  been  employed  upon 
farms,  carrying  with  them  the  light  and  tho  knowledge  which  had  shofic 
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into  their  souk.  Several  instances  of  this  working  of  the  African  Mission 
arc  given  in  our  brother's  Bepobt,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
documents  which  the  Directors  haye  receired  during  the  present  year.  Mr. 
Edwabss  thus  describes  the  general  condition  of  the  station,  its  labours,  and 
tiicir  results  :-<— 


"As  respects  ourselves,  we  have 
little  to  report  beyond  being  allowed 
to  labour  in  weakness,  occupying  our 
humble  sphere  to  a  good  old  age ;  but, 
from  the  impression  of  some,  in  union 
with  our  own,  it  might  seem  we  aro 
in  latter  years  instrumentally  more 
honoured  than  in  early  periods  of  our 
cforts. 

"Attendance  on  Sabbath  day  and 
week  evening  services,  prayer-meet- 
iogs,  and  evening  schools,  continue 
much  as  formerly,  subject,  however, 
to  fresh  arrivaLs  and  departures  of 
those  who  come  to  make  money  and 
retam  from  whence  they  came.  La- 
hour  having  been  very  scarce  this 
year,  many  of  onr  best  men  are  out  at 
Of  seeking  work  among  the  Boers  and 
fanners.  £2000  was  allowed  to  en- 
gage the  unemployed  on  publio  works ; 
hut  the  Basuto  and  Baperi  derived 


no  benefit  from  that  sum.  Owing  to 
scarcity  of  money  among  them,  we 
were  prepared  to  expect  a  much  less 
sum  this  than  the  last  year.  They, 
too,  had  their  fears  on  that  account ; 
but,  without  any  direct  suggestion 
from  ourselves,  a  meeting  of  the 
church  was  held,  and  the  following 
week,  without  our  knowledge,  the 
church  and  congregation  met  to  con- 
sider how  they  might,  in  a  measure, 
discharge  their  obligation  to  the  Gos- 
pel, and  give  a  little  aid  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  The  result,  un- 
expectedly, was  a  few  more  pounds 
than  last  year.  Twenty-two  have  been 
received  into  church  fellowship  during 
the  year,  and  there  are  some  twenty 
or  more  candidates.  Two  have  re- 
lapsed again  to  the  world,  and  two 
have  been  restored  to  fellowship.'* 


2.  Mr.  Enwijans  thus  describes  the  character  and  influence  of  one  of  tho 
converts,  when  laid  up  by  sickness  in  the  public  hospital  :— 

"We  have  had  in  successive  periods  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  work  of 
^0  Holy  Spirit  in  aged  persons  and  young  people.  One  such  from  the  far 
north-east  became  a  member  of  the  church  this  year,  but  not  long  after  sick- 
ness laid  him  up.  He  suffered  from  liver  and  another  complttint ;  was  received 
into  the  Provincial  Hospital.  His  conduct  there,  under  severe  suffering,  was 
exemplary;  he  was  remarkably  cleanly  in  person  and  habits,  to  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  the  European  and  coloured  patients.  *  He  t^as,*  observed 
one  of  them  to  us,  *  the  cleanest  of  the  lot,  black  or  wliite.*  He  gained  their 
«teem,  especially  by  the  last  act  of  his  life,  and  caused  some  to  reflect  on  their 
own  sinful  life  and  fear  of  death.  He  called  to  his  bedside  the  patients,  gave 
each  his  hand,  adding,  '  Good-bye,  I  am  going  to  Jesus,'  laid  down  his  head, 
^d  was  soon  no  more.  Brethren,  not  children  in  knowledge  of  the  way  of 
salvation,  visited  him,  and  were  greatly  suiprised  to  find  his  mind  greatly  en- 
^^ged  in  divine  things.  Doubtless  he  was  favoured  with  a  true  refreshing 
oefore  entering  the  dark  valley.  One  of  the  brethren,  a  fellow  tribe-man, 
^hing  to  know  his  state  of  mind,  said  to  him  on  one  occasion,  '  Tou  talk  of 
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going  to  Jesiut,  vho  is  in  heayen,  and  yon  npon  etrih ;  hoir  oan  yoa  go  to 
HimF'  ' Ob  r  ho  replied, ' the  Holy  Spirit  has  reyealed  Ghzist  tome;  He  is 
mine,  and  I  shall  go  to  Him.' " 

3.  A  Taluablc  illustration  is  given  of  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  chnrcii 
members  have  sought  to  instruct  their  heathen  neighbours  on  the  large  nd 
scattered  farms  :— 


''There  are  thousands  of  native 
heathen  living  with  the  Boers,  but 
few,  if  any,  take  interest  in  their  eter- 
nal welfare,  while  there  are  those  who 
Wish  to  believe  that  'blacks  have 
no  souls.'  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
where  some,  if  not  all  the  church  mem- 
bers, are  at  work,  and  come  in  contact 
with  heathen,  they  try  to  do  them 
good.  One  party  in  search  of  em- 
ployment met  a  man  in  great  distress, 
who  most  anxiously  inquired  of  them 
if  they  knew  of  any  doctor  who  could 
save  his  child  from  death.  *  Where  do 
you  live?'  'Not  far  from  here.' 
*Comeon;  we  will  go  to  see  your  child. 


We  know  a  Doctor  who  can  fiaTB&cffi 
death.'  They  made  known  to  him,  in 
their  humble  way,  the  only  living  and 
true  God,  Maker  of  heaven  and  euli, 
in  whose  hand  are  all  things,  life  and 
death.  They  stayed  with  him  i  dij 
or  two,  prayed  for  him  and  the  liie  of 
his  child,  and,  in  a  conveRatioiial 
way,  gave  him  some  knowledge  of 
salvation  through  Christ  Jesus.  This 
benighted  heathen  became  desirooi 
for  instruction,  regretted  the  depar- 
ture of  his  new  friends,  and  jiroraised 
to  remove  to  where  he  and  his  chil- 
dren might  be  instructed  in  the  wsj 
of  life." 


4.  Some  of  these  Native  Christians  carried  books  with  tiiem  in  their 
wanderings,  for  the  same  purpose. 

"A  party  of  believers,  going  in  search  of  employment,  pnrehased  a  lev 
spelling-books,  that  when  at  work,  in  spare  time  they  might  teach  some  cUhfin 
to  read.  One  Sabbath  morning  they  went  to  a  native  hut  in  the  vicinity,  and 
found  it  full  of  men.  After  mutual  greeting,  the  Kafirs  said,  '  Ton  are  people 
of  the  "  book ;"  we  are  not,  and  shall  sing  one  of  our  songs.'  That  done,  th(> 
brethren  requested  to  be  allowed  to  sing  one  of  their  songs,  if  the  first  singer 
remained  silent.  Their  singing  the  hymn,  together  with  ezplanatioDS  and 
conversation,  opened  the  way  to  the  heathen  mind,  and  made  a  good  imprei- 
sion.  The  next  Sabbath  they  were  received  kindly.  Even  an  aged  man,  vbo 
was  very  angry  on  their  first  visit,  became  friendly,  and  was  not  unwiHiBg  ^ 
hear  of  the  love  of  Gh>d." 

5.  Some  of  tbc  brethren  met  with  a  strange  incident,  in  whidi  a  distrsctal 
mind  was  soothed  by  the  gentleness  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  unhappy  possessor 
found  peace  in  believing. 


"There  was  at  a  short  distance  a 
small  location  of  Fingoes,  whom  the 
brethren  were  wishful  to  visit;  but, 
when  going  there,  thoy  were  strongly 


advised  not  to  proceed,  as  tlie  mistef 
of  the  place  '  was  mad,  and  wanted  to 
kill  his  children  and  friends,  becaose 
death  was  near  to  remove  him  fro& 
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all  his  worldly  goods.'  The  brethren, 
however^  believed  soft  words  would 
*  break  the  bones/  went  on  oautionsly, 
and  oaxne  in  sight  of  some  men  stand- 
ing ont  of  harm's  way.  They  sat  down 
a  little  to  see  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
then  approached  the  *  mad  man/ 
greeted  him  politdy,  sat  down  near 
him,  and  spake  kindly  to  him,  in  a 
way  very  different  from  the  curses  of 
his  neighbours.  He  was  soothed  by  the 
kind  manner  of  those,  to  him,  strange 
risitors.  They  told  him  they  also 
knew  death  was  very  terrible,  bnt 
eren  the  fear  of  death  might  be  OTer- 
come ;  bat  how,  was  beyond  his  dark 
mind,  till  they  told  of  Christ,  who  is 
the  WAy»  the  truth,  and  the  life,  and 


resurrection  from  death.  These  hum- 
ble instruments,  the  brethren,  were 
made  useful  (as  would  appear)  in  the 
subsequent  change  in  that  heathen 
man.  He  became  peaceable  and  hope- 
ful, called  his  children  and  friends  to 
his  couch,  assured  them  of  his  good 
will,  and  afterwards  told  them  he  was 
not  afraid  to  die.  His  anger  was  taken 
away  by  the  wonderful  words  he  heard 
of  One  who  came  to  our  world  to  die 
for  eyil-doers,  and  is  alive  again.  The 
brethren  visited  him  once  and  again, 
and  hoi>ed  he  died  in  peace,  depending 
on  Him  of  whom,  for  the  first  time, 
he  recently  heard  during  a  long  life  of 


sin. 


)> 


6.  But  even  among  the  heathen,  so  degraded,  and  so  needing  Divine 
support,  are  found  some  who  ''  will  not  believe/'  who  obstinately  resist  not 
only  opportunities  of  gaining  spiritual  knowledge,  but  rojeot  the  Qospel 
itself. 

* '  It  might  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  native  brethren  are  not  always 
leoeived  peaceably,  as  above ;  on  the  contrary,  meet  with  insult,  and  are  ordered 
off,  and  '  to  go  to  those  who  want  them/  A  believer,  a  good  man,  made  some 
impression  on  a  number  of  Kafirs,  during  his  sojourn  with  them,  who  had  not 
previously  heard  Gbspel  truths ;  but  a  despiser  came  and  advised  them  not  to 
zeoeiTe  or  believe  the  Word  told  by  the  other.  The  opposer  was  one  of  a  large 
number  who  were  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  the  church  bell,  and  removed  to 
where  it  was  not  heard.  We  afterwards  visited  not  unfrequently,  but  with 
difOculty  prevailed  on  a  few,  to  hear  the  message  of  mercy ;  but  at  length  not 
one  would  come  to  hear,  and  gave  us  to  understand  plainly,  in  words,  *  We  are 
from  Safirland,  where  the  missionary  could  make  nothing  of  us,  and  you  will 
make  nothing  of  us.  Let  us  alone,  and  go  to  others.*  They  were,  however, 
not  left  to  themselves :  other  agents  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but  in 
vain.  They  bribed  the  ehildron  by  sweetmeats;  but  when  that  attraction 
ceased,  not  a  child  would  attend.  The  parents  reject  the  Gospel,  and  oppose 
their  children  being  instructed ;  yet,  if  fed  and  clothed,  some  might  be  inclined 
to  attend  merely  on  those  terms." 
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in.— THE  LAGOON  ISLANDS. 

In  Eastern  Polynesia,  about  600  mUes  N.W.  of  the  Samoan  group,  Ke  a  nnmber  of 
islets,  which  are  not  of  volcanic  origin,  but  are  low  coral  ialanck  They  form  sereral 
clusters,  each  cluster  being  surrounded  by  a  reef  enclosing  a  lagoon.  NrxouLELAiu 
Funafuti,  Nukufetau,  V aitupu,  and  Nui,  are  the  names  given  to  several  of  tli&e 
groups,  while  each  island  of  the  group  has  its  own  name.  Nukulaelae,  the  niDst 
southern,  contains  nine  islands  within  the  reef.  Fukafuti,  the  Ellioe's  gro^if 
of  the  Charts,  is  sixty  miles  from  Nukulaelae,  and  contains  thirty -one  islands  and  ideU. 
Nukufetau,  forty-two  miles  farther  to  the  N.W.,  consists  of  fifteen  islands,  in  a  lagooa 
surrounded  by  a  reef  ten  miles  in  circumference.  VAirrpu  is  a  single  ishind  aboat  fi/n* 
miles  in  length  and  tlu^e  in  breadth,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  centre.  Nn  is  ninety  in3J« 
N.AV.  of  Yaitupu,  and  consists  of  two  lax:ger  and  six  smaller  islands.  The  Gospel  wa« 
introduced  among  these  islands  in  1860  by  Elikana,  a  native  Christian,  who  was  drirea 
there  by  a  gale  of  wind.  They  were  visited  by  Mr.  MVEKAT,  of  the  Sam<»ll  Jii^vs, 
in  1860  aua  again  in  1866, 

MlSSIONABY  VOTAOE  AMOKO  THE  ISLANDS  OP  EiXTCB'S  AND  OTHER  QltOrPa,  DT 

OcroBEB,  November,  and  December,  1866. 

**  In  the  month  of  October,  1866,  an  opportunity  offered,  nnder  circumstances 
peculiarly  inviting,  of  visiting  in  a  trading  vesisel  the  islandjs  on  which  we  have 
recently  commenced  missionary  operations  in  Ellice*s  and  other  groups,  and 
other  islands  also,  the  occupation  of  which  we  have  in  contemplatian.  Th^ 
brethren  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  opportunity  should  be  embrased ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  I  undertook  the  Yoyage,  andhtre  now  to 
commimicate  the  result. 

**  We  sailed  from  Apia  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  October,  and  xteaohed  Nukt- 
iiAELAE  on  Thursday,  November  1st,  thirteen  days  from  Apia.  Kukolafliaelufi 
no  harbour,. but  there  is  tolerable  anchorage  ordinarily  outside  tiie  reef,  uder 
the  lee  of  the  land. 

*'  It  was  towards  evening  when  we  got  to  anchor,  and  we  were  a  long  way 
from  the  shore ;  so  I  remained  on  board  till  the  following  '.day.  The  teadser 
came  off  to  the  ship,  however,  and  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  him- 
self and  family  were  well  and  prospering  in  their  work.  On  the  foUcnsring  day 
I  went  on  shore.  After  a  long  pull  of  more  than  two  hours  across  &e  lagoon 
in  a  native  canoe,  we  reached  the  settlement  about  sunset.  The  state  of  the  tide 
prevented  my  leaving  the  ship  earlier  in  the  day.  The  people  gave  me  a  heaity 
welcome.  I  spent  the  night  among  them,  and  was  greatly  cheered  by  what  I 
saw  and  heard.  Everything  brought  fresh  to  remembrance  the  doings  of  the 
infamous  slavers ;  but  amid  the  sadness  induced  by  the  recolleofdoii  of  these, 
other  feelings  of  a  very  different  character  were  blended.  I  found  smong  the 
remnant  whom  God*s  mercy  saved  from  the  grasp  of  the  destroyer  a  few  who 
have,  to  all  appearance,  experienced  a  deliverance  of  infinitely  greater  monMnt 
than  anything  pertaining  merely  to  the  present  state.  I  conversed  witii  aeren 
persons  individually  who  profess  to  have  given  themselves  to  Christ,  and  of 
five  of  these  at  least  I  think  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  paawd 
from  death  unto  life. 

<*  One  case  deserves  particular  notice,  that  of  a  man  named  Faivaatala,  on 
account  of  the  marked  character  of  his  religious  experience,  and  the  part  he 
acted  towards  Elikana  and  party  when  they  were  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Nokn- 
laelae.    To  them  he  acted  to  the  life  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan.    He  had 
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occasion  to  pass  oret  the  island  Tnmniloto,  where  they  landed  on  the  morning 
after  they  reached  the  shore.  His  attention  was  attracted  in  passing  by.articles  of 
wearing  apparel  hnng  on  the  bushes.  Going  down  to  the  beach,  he  fonnd  a 
man  dead  on  the  sand.  He  stripped  ofl  his  own  shirt,  wrapped  it  aronnd  the 
body,  and  remoyed  it  some  distance  inland.  The  survivors  of  the  party  were 
soon  discovered,  and  their  affecting  tale  told.  Faivaatala  supplied  them  with 
cocoa-nuts.  None  of  them  had  strength  enough  left  to  climb  a  cocoa-nut  tree. 
There  they  were,  hanging  over  their  heads  in  abundance,  and  they  unable 
to  reach  Ihem.  What  must  their  feelings  have  been !  And  how  must  their 
hearts  have  glowed  with  gratitude  to  the  hospitable  stranger  whom  €K>d  had 
tAnt  to  minister  to  their  necessities !  After  getting  some  warm  food  for  them, 
Fairaatala  told  them  to  remain  where  they  were  till  he  should  return  with 
canoes  to  take  them  to  the  settlement.  When  he  returned,  he  and  other  Nuku- 
laelaeans  dug  a  graTe  and  buried  the  dead,  and  then  all  proceeded  to  Motutala, 
the  island  on  which  the  people  generally  live.  Of  course,  Faivaatala  and 
Elikana  became  fast  friends ;  and  now,  I  trust,  a  bond  unites  them  which  nought 
can  sever.  No  doubt  he  learned  a  good  deal  from  Elikana  during  his  stay  on 
the  island ;  and  most  probably  he  owes  to  him,  under  God,  those  impressions 
vhich  have  had  such  happy  issues.  About  two  months  after  my  first  visit,  he 
went  to  the  teacher,  and  asked  the  all-important  question,  JIoio  sin  can  he  far- 
ff'tven,  and  man  he  at  peace  wiih  God,  From  that  time  he  has  maintained  an 
exemplary  character.  With  his  wife,  whose  case  is  nearly  as  satisfactory  as 
^  owa,  he  walks  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord, 


"Lusama,  another  of  the  little  company,  a  native  of  the  Toklau  group, 
deserres  a  passing  word.  He  had  a  remarkable  escape  from  the  slavers.  He 
had  been  on  board  one  night,  and  the  vessel  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  its  final 
departure  from  the  island.  His  wife  and  children  were  on  shore,  and,  impelled 
^7  love  to  them,  mingled,  perhaps,  with  some  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right, 
he  determined  to  leave  the  ship. 

"The  land  was  visible  from  the  ship's  deck,  but  when  in  the  water,  he  oould 
only  see  it  as  he  rose  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  The  poor  fellow  struggled  on 
'or  a  whole  night  and  part  of  two  days,  and  at  length  reached  the  shore  alive ; 
but  that  was  about  aU.  He  oould  neither  stand  nor  walk.  Had  he  not  been  a 
strong  powerful  man  he  must  surely  have  perished.  God  has  preserved  him,  I 
trust,  to  be  a  monument  of  His  grace,  and  a  useful  member  of  the  little  commu- 
%  to  which  he  belongs. 

"  We  spent  a  Sabbath  at  Nukulaelae.  We  had  two  services,  both  of  which 
1  conducted,  and  much  enjoyed.  The  people  listened,  as  they  listen  to  whom 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  precious.  I  visited,  with  much  interest,  the  Sabbath- 
Rchool.  There  were  twenty-nine  children  present.  The  progress  they  have 
niade  in  reading,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  surprising.  Little  boys 
and  girls  not  only  read  fluently  in  the  Samoan  Bible,  but  turn  up  readily 
chapter  and  verse,  as  well  as  hymns  in  the  Samoan  hymn-book. 

"  About  mid-day  on  Friday,  9th  of  November,  we  took  our  departure  from 
Nuknlaelae,  and  directed  our  course  towards  Futtafttti. 

"On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  November  10th,  we  anchored  at  this  island. 
^  ftbo  I  had  the  satijsfaotion  of  finding  the  teacher  and  his  family  well,  and 
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proapermg  in  .his  work.  The  state  of  tilings  is  iodeed^truly  supxising.  Ozub 
can  hardly  realise  the  fact  that  eighteen  months  have  not  yet  elapsed  sLooe  tha 
oommenoement  of  the  Mission.  I  spent  the  Sabbath  with  the  people  on  shore. 
What  a  contrast  between  that  Sabbath  and  the  one  I  spent  here  in  Hay  1865! 
Then  the  chief  reoeived  me  with  the  touching  words,  '  We  are  all  indtfkittss 
here,  and  are  just  waiting  for  some  one  to  teach  ns.'  Now,  to  a  great  exteot. 
the  darkness  is  past,  and  the  troe  light  shineth.  And  some,  I  beUeTO,  h&n 
not  only  come  to  the  light,  but  have  found  the  life. 

"  I  met  the  people  in  their  new  stone  chapel,  a  neat  substantial  building, 
which  does  great  credit  alike  to  the  people  and  the  teacher.  It  is  fonushed 
with  doors  and  Venetian  windows,  and  the  roof  ia  ornamented  with  vuions 
devices  according  to  native  taste.  The  walls  and  floor  are  plastered.  Theioor 
is  covered  with  fine  mats,  and  the  whole  looks  remarkably  neat  and  tidy. 

f*  It  is  the  first  stone  building  erected  for  the  worship  of  God  in  iH  t]»» 
regions,  extending  from  Nukolaelae  to  the  equator*  May  it  prove  the  bixtb* 
place  of  many  souls ! 

'*  I  need  hardly  remark  that  our  services  were  interesting.  It  would  bivs 
been  strange  if  under  the  circumstances  they  had  been  otherwise.  Quite  in 
keeping  with  other  things  at  Funafuti  is  the  Sabbath-achooL  It  nimbas 
thirty  children.  They  are  divided  into  daases,  which  are  taught  by  Nttin 
monitors,  the  teachers  superintending.  The  intelligence  of  tiie  duldzen  is 
wonderful,  considering  the  short  time  they  have  been  under  instmctum. 

<  <  On  Monday  I  conversed  with  thirty  persons  who  profess  themselves  difldpks 
of  Christ.    Of  these,  I  trust  that  at  least  one  half  are  Christians  indeed. 

'*  The  Sabbath  on  Funafuti  is  spent  in  a  manner  in  strict  accordance  with  iu 
design ;  the  people  rest  entirely  from  their  ordinary  avocations,  and  epead.  tk 
time  in  spiritual  duties.  Every  family  has  its  altar,  and  morning  and  erening 
the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  ascends  from  every  dwelling  throu^ut  the 
little  community.  Polygamy  and  other  evils  connected  with  the  days  of  dtfk- 
ness,  which  lingered  among  the  people  when  the  Gk>Bpel  was  introduced,  hiTt 
passed  away ;  old  things  are  numbered  with  the  past,  and  a  new  and  bla>^ 
era  has  been  inaugurated. 

'*  Over  fifty  persons,  out  of  a  population  numbering  not  much  more  than  on^ 
hundred,  have  learned  to  read,  many  of  them  intelligently  and  fluently.  Hot 
some  of  the  elder  people  accomplished  this  feat  is  surprising ;  thqr  masit  have 
laboured  hard,  and  with  a  wUl. 

**  The  desire  for  books,  especially  for  Bibles  and  Hymn-books,  is  veiy  grttt. 
I  trust  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply.  There  is  a  ecm- 
siderably  larger  proportion  of  men  left  here  than  at  Nukuladae,  and  among 
them  is  a  fair  proportion  of  young  men.  Thus  the  community  is  in  a  much 
less  weakened  state  here  than  on  the  neighbouring  island,  and  is  likely  sooner 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  doings  of  the  slavers.  The  people  still  con- 
tinue to  mourn  over  the  lost,  and  they  often  flnd  it  difficult  to  rouse  thai- 
selves  to  effort.  No  wonder.  May  God  effectually  help  them  I  Th^  bionght 
liberal  supplies  of  food,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  testified  their  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  we  have  been  instrumental  in  imparting  to  them. 

**  We  left  the  island  on  Wednesday,  November  14th,  and  directed  our  oo«^ 
towards  Yaixupv." 
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IV.— tlTti  SALEM  Ami  tUtPATOllE  MlBSIOKS. 

S.iLiK  is  one  of  the  great  proTiilceft  of  Souih  India.  It  lies  to  the  sotiUl-weai;  bf  the 
town  of  Madras,  at  a  tlUtance  of  140  miles,  and  in  its  whole  length  of  120  ihiles  iA 
« lossed  by  the  chief  railway  of  the  Madnus  Presidency.  It  has  a  surface  of  8200  square 
milts,  and  contains  a  population  of  1,200,000  peojile.  The  province  is  hot  and  dry,  but 
i-  wutATetl  by  rains  and  by  the  streams  which  jwur  from  the  Shevaroy  HillS)  and  is 
iiriiratvd  from  vast  tanks,  some  of  which  are  a  mile  in  diameter.  Coflee,  cotton, 
-T.iin,  oluth,  and  iron  are  pro<luccd  in  large  quantities.  The  province  contains  sevei*al 
.:  ue  towns,  the  principal  of  which  are  S  A  leM  and  TniPATonB.  Both  are  on  the  rdiiwa^, 
nil  hoth  are  stations  of  the  Mission.  The  town  of  Salem,  con  tains  80,000  inhabitants. 
!':.•' Mission  was  founded  in  1827  by  Mr.  Henry  Crisp.  For  twenty  years  it  enjoyed 
'jf  5^1  vices  of  Mr.  Lcchler,  and  was  distinguished  for  its  boarding  and  indiLstiial  schools, 
riic  Native  Church  contains  sixty  members,  and  the  Christian  community  consists  of 
;'2>)  individuals.  The  missionary  at  Salem  is  the  Eev.  W.  £.  MoRBis^  His  colleague  it 
Iripatore  is  the  RcY.  M.  PlliwiPS.     Uoth  went  to  India  in  1861. 


HeLFS  to  ▲  TfiUB  ESTIMATB  OF  MlSSIOITABT  PbOQBESS  IN  ISPU. 

1.— BePOBT  OF  TEB  SAIEH  MISSION. 

''  There  are  many  who  themselyes  profess  te  believe  and  would  persuade  othenl 
that  the  mLssioiiary  enterprise  is,  praotioally,  something  very  like  a  failure. 
Heversee  candidly  confessed  they  parade  with  triumph,  and)  so  far  from  consider- 
'^g  any  recorded  successes  as  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  very  paudty  of  such 
results  is  a  main  argument  in  support  of  their  favourite  theory.  If  there  be 
any  sphere  of  missionary  labour  in  which  such  theorising  is  more  at  fault  than 
another,  that  sphere  is  India,  though  there  la  none,  perhaps,  to  which  it  is 
niore  persistently  applied.  Those  who  cherish  and  so  apply  them  would  seem 
to  know  or  to  have  thought  but  little  of  Hindoo  character,  or  what  it  means 
liere  to  declare  oneself  a  Christian.  We  must  expect  the  truth  to  work  in  aooord- 
&noe  with  certain  well-defined  laws,  subject  to  certain  known  conditions.  It  is 
probable  that,  were  any  unusual  success  vouchsafed  to  our  Indian  Missions,  the 
very  class  referred  to  would  be  among  the  foremost  to  question — ^first  the  truth  of 
the  report,  and  then  the  genuineness  of  the  work.  Is  it  nothing  that  we  contend 
li&Tewith  an  elaborated  superstition  of  3000  years'  standing  P  Is  it  nothing  that 
we  contend  against  the  baneful  influence  of  a  Government  education  from  which 
Christianity  is  carefully  weeded  out  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  we  contend  here 
agamst  the  indifference,  and  of ttimes  the  open  hostility,  of  those  who,  while 
professed  Christians  themselves,  ought  surely,  in  simple  self-respect,  to  judge 
charitably  the  failures  they  have  themselves  aided  to  effect  ?  Is  it  nothing  that, 
with  aU  the  advancement  of  the  times,  to  declare  oneself  a  Christian  is  for 
the  Hindoo  still  a  curse  and  a  baneP  We  are  specially  taunted  with  the 
^niaUnees  of  results  among  the  educated  classes.  '  How  few,'  we  are  reminded, 
'  iu«  the  instances  of  actual  change  of  faith  as  the  result  of  conviction,'  as 
though  '  conviction'  were  elsewhere  inevitably  followed  by  an  open  '  change  of 
^^th.'  Kow  to  convince  is,  confessedly,  all  the  missionary  can  do ;  and  who 
s|iall  presume  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  is  already  done  ?  Have  *  convic- 
tion'and  the  labours  of  missionaries  nothing  to  do  with  the  acknowledged 
progress  of  native  society  in  India  Y  nothing  to  do  with  the  Brahmo 
Somsj  movement?  nothing  to  do  with  the  enlightened  views  now  held 
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by  the  edaoated  olagses  on  matters  of  social  life  and  morality?  How  hr 
conviction  has  aotuaUy  been  produced,  none  can  tell ;  but  it  ia  for  tiboae  yrbo 
complain  to  ask  themselves  how  far  they  have  aided  in  causing  the  failures  tb^ 
profess  to  deplore,  and  are  thus  personally  responsible  for  the  withholding  of 
that  which  alone  makes  conversion  possible.  Let  the  missionaiy  eaUaepnae  be 
criticised,  in  all  candour,  as  other  enterprises  are  criticised — so  far,  at  any  zile, 
as  it  has  anything  in  common  with  them — fairly,  and  with  all  the  facts  in  ykm, 
and  the  friends  of  Missions  need  not  fear  for  the  result.  Those  who  kmom  wliat 
Mission  work  in  India  is  (which  does  not  necessarily  mean  all  who  haTB  Hral 
some  time  in  the  country)  know  also  that,  all  things  considered,  veBpeetabk 
progress  has  been  made ;  a  progress  none  the  less  real  or  valuable,  because  some 
estimate  it  '  small '  as  comparad  with  the  *  outlay. '  The  total  number  d 
Mission  agents,  exclusive  of  schoolmasters,  is  nine,  or  one  to  every  hundx«d 
thousand  of  the  population !  With  such  odds,  is  it  any  marvel  that  progress  ii 
slow,  and  discouragements  are  many  ?*' 

2,— Feom  the  Report  op  the  Teipatoue  Mrssiosr. 

**  Generally  we  have  been  received  respectfully,  and  our  message  heard  atteB- 
tively.  Questions  of  vital  importance  are  often  asked  at  the  dose  of  ovr  dis- 
courses, e.y.,  '  If  the  Bible  be  the  true  vedam,  how  is  it  that  Qod  haa  left  the 
Hindus  for  so  many  years  without  it  ?'  *  How  could  God  beoome  inoaraate  P 
'  How  do  you  know  that  Christ  and  Krishna  are  not  the  same  ?*  '  Why  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  latter  not  so  true  as  that  of  the  former  P  'Why  cannol 
Gk>d  forgive  sins  on  the  ground  of  repentance  and  reformation  ?'  fto.  Yaiy  hm 
intelligent  men  even  attempt  to  prove  the  truthfulness  of  Hinduism.  Kaoy 
despise  and  condemn  it.  Some  maintain  that  there  is  no  divine  revelatioQ 
except  what  is  intuitively  revealed  to  man.  The  more  ignorant  and  siqwisti- 
tious  say  that  their  religion  is  as  true  as  ours,  and  as  good  to  them  as  CShiisti- 
anity  is  to  us.  And  the  most  degraded, '  whose  god  is  their  belly,'  moekia^y 
ask,  *  What  will  you  give  us  for  reading  your  Bible  and  embracing  your  re- 
gion P'  We  are  thankful  to  iind,  however,  that  the  migority,  including  tbe 
best  intollectually  and  morally,  listen  to  our  preaching  thoughtfully,  sod 
manifest  so  little  confidence  in  their  own  systems.  Indeed,  we  cannot  help 
noticing  ever3rwhere  that  Hinduism  is  decaying.  The  massive  temples  built  by 
the  boxmty  of  Bigahs,  and  venerated  by  age  and  superstition,*  are  falling  to 
ruins,  and  with  few  exceptions  no  one  apparently  troubles  himself  about  r^ 
pairing  them." 

3.— Fhom  the  Befobt  op  the  Saleii  Missiok. 

«  Coxvebts. — Our  Lord's  saying  has  been  very  strikingly  verified  in  our  ex- 
perience  of  last  year — 'One  soweth  and  another  reapeth.'  Of  the  twelre 
adults  baptized,  seven  were  converts  from  heathenism,  most  of  them  the  fniiti 
of  my  predecessors*  labours. 

**  Brief  notices  of  some  of  these  as  supplied  by  themselves  may  not  be  un- 
welcome. 

•*  1.  Stephen,  formerly  Aijuna  pAjari  of  Ettapiir,  writes : — 

**  *  My  grandfather,  by  caste  a  Tomva  Yelllila,  though  not  an  educated  min, 
learned  by  heart  some  of  the  songs  of  the  Bhftratam,  and  got  his  livelihood  Ij 
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(Hi^yig  those  Bongs  and  preadhing  upon  them  nnder  the  name  of  Matta  pAJ&ri. 
Heultixnately  aetUed  as  a  BhArata  preacher  at  Ettapiir  in  the  Ahtoor  Talnq. 
He»  my  father  "wbb  bom,  and  also  became  a  Bh4rata  preacher,  by  name 
Arylm  pi!j4ri.  By  him  I  was  sent  to  a  Brahmin  who  taught  me  Sanscrit, 
Teluga  and  Tamil.  While  in  school,  I  read  the  Bam&yanam,  BhAratam,  Bh&- 
gayflisam  and  Itigftsapuranas,  and  became  a  f  amons  BhArata  preacher  by  name 
Aijma  p(^ari.  I  trayelled  far  and  wide,  preaching  in  the  temples  of  the  gods 
Dhamia  B^O'a  a^d  Eiitth&ndAn.  I  then  studied  Hindu  mythology,  and  asso- 
ciated myself  to  three  several  gurus,  and  exercised  myself  in  the  Y6ga  cere- 
monies of  suppressing  the  breath,  &c.,  which  I  could  not  fully  perform. 
Dissatisfied  in  mind,  I  accidently  found  a  Tamil  Third  Beading  Book,  by 
reading  of  which  I  came  to  know  that  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness 
before  Ood,  and  was  pricked  in  my  heart.  I  went  to  Salem  at  once,  bought  a 
New  Testament,  and  saw  Mr.  Lecher,  the  missionaiy,  and  was  instructed  by 
him.  Since  then  (five  years  ago)  I  haye  been  reading  the  Bible.  I  was  also 
instructed  by  Mr.  Mabbs,  when  he  was  in  Salem,  and  know  the  imx>ortant 
truths  of  the  Bible,  and  have  told  them  to  others.  I  was  baptized  by  Mr. 
Morris  at  the  beginning  of  1866.' 

*'  2.  Samuel,  formerly  Budrappa  Ach&ri  of  Narasingapuram,  writes : — '  May 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  be  glorified.     My  heathen  name  was  Budrappa 
Achari ;  I  am  now  called  Samuel.    I  was  taught  while  I  was  young,  and  have 
lead  some  books  on  the  Vedas,  Shistras,  and  Puranas  of  the  Hindu  religion, 
and  my  conduct  was  such  as  is  required  by  them.    Becoming  at  last  dissatis- 
fied with  them,  I  began  to  feel  that  all  the  things  which  I  had  observed  until 
then  were  very  improper  and  sinful,  and  that  I  could  not  go  to  heaven  by  such 
observances.    It  happened,  while  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  that  I  met  the 
late  Bev.  Mr.  Leohler,  from  whom  I  received  instructions  and  a  New  Testa- 
ment.   Though  I  had  the  New  Testament  in  my  possession,  I  did  not  look  at 
it  lor  some  time ;  but  when  I  came  to  read  it,  I  saw  that  what  was  revealed  in 
it  was  all  true,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  from  Qod,  and  was  the  only  way  to 
heaven,  and  loved  it  more  than  anything.    The  Bev.  Mr.  Mabbs  visited  me 
three  times,  instructed  me,  and  advised  me  to  be  baptized.  Though  I  consented 
to  do  so  and  was  prepared,  I  was  kept  back  in  his  time  through  some  hin- 
drances.   Now,  in  the  time  of  Bev.  Mr.  Morris,  because  Gk>d  has  given  me  a 
strong  desire,  I  was  baptized  by  him.'    Himself  and  wife  were  baptized  in 
their  own  village  in  September  1866. 

"  3.  Paul,  formerly  Chinian,  of  MaoDonald's  Choultry,  the  writer  of  the 
following,  was,  untU  within  the  last  two  years,  a  bigoted  Bomanist  and  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  truth.  For  months  he  would  hear  nothing  said  in  his 
presence  as  to  the  errors  of  Bomanism.  Himself,  wife,  mother,  and  three 
children  were  baptized  at  his  own  urgent  request.    He  writes  :— 

" '  I,  my  father  and  mother,  my  wife  and  three  children,  were  all  zealous 
HomanCatiiolioB,  this  being  the  form  of  religion  in  our  family  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  thus  we  were  led  astray.  It  was  not  until  lately  that  we  were  con- 
^oed  of  the  errors  of  Bomaninn  by  frequent  conversation  with  Nehemiah,  the 
<^porteur  appointed  by  the  Bible  Society  to  visit  heathen  schoolmasters,  and 
'Who  lived  near  the  station  in  the  Mission  bungalow  compound.  He  showed  us 
the  errors  of  Bomanism,  and  made  us,  wbo  were,  as  we  thought,  righteous,  to 
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beliere  that  vte  were  Binneni,  and  to  go  to  Ohriflt  alone  for  our  ealtiiifiL 
Honour,  power,  and  gloiy  be  to  God,  wlio  aided  His  servant  to  be  the  meens  d 
Ota  faith  in  Jesns  through  the  Gospel  revealed  by  Him,  who  is  onr  Lord  i&d 
Saviour.* " 

4.— Fbom  the  Befoet  of  the  Teifatobe  Miasioir. 

"  The  number  of  baptized  persolis  in  connection  with  the  church  at  TnpA- 
tore  is  twenty, — ^viz.,  ten  males  and  ten  females ;  the  number  of  commmiicasts 
is  eleven, — viz.,  five  males  and  six  females.  One  church  member  was  suspended 
in  consequence  of  unworthy  conduct.  One  died  in  Jesus.  She  was  an  old 
woman,  who  served  Him  faithfully,  according  to  her  abilities,  for  many  years. 
She  would  doubtless  have  left  us  cheering  testimoniee  of  the  preciousness  of 
religion  had  disease  not  deprived  her  of  her  mental  faculties.  Four  commmii- 
oants  have  been  admitted  from  other  churches,  and  four  members  of  the  con- 
gregation have  left  for  other  places.  Two  children  have  been  baptised  and  one 
buried. 

"  A  family  of  inquirers  has  been  specially  instructed  for  receiving  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism.  .Both  husband  and  wife  have  repeatedly  asked  us  to  baptize 
them  during  the  year ;  but  We  have  deemed  it  advisable,  in  order  to  prore 
their  sincerity,  to  make  them  wait  a  little.  If  they  continue  steadfast  in  their 
faith  and  give  evidence  of  conversion,  we  shall  befol^  long  administer  to  them 
the  initiatory  rite  of  our  religion." 


v.— THE   MISSIONABY  SHIP. 

OPINIONS  OF  MISSIONAEIES  BESPECTINO   A  NEW  SHIP. 

A  lABOE  amount  of  information  has  been  received  during  the  past  few  weeb, 
rospocting  the  wreck  of  the  John  Wtlliama. 

With  full  evidence  of  the  wreck  before  them,  and  in  view  of  the  peon* 
liar  nature  and  necessities  of  Missions  in  the  Pacific,  the  attention  of  the 
Directors  is  now  very  anxiously  directed  to  the  future.  That  a  missionary 
ship  is  absolutely  required  for  efficiently  carrying  on  Christian  work  in  that 
particular  field,  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  oa 
Monday,  the  12th  ult.  Other  questions  of  great  moment  now  arise,  as  te 
size,  construction,  motive  power,  &c.  Many  suggestions  have  been  offered 
by  Mends,  both  in  England  and  abroad.  Thode  of  missionaries  who  are,  or 
have  been,  labouring  in  Polynesia,  coming  as  they  do  [from  practical  men, 
who  know  oil  the  requirements  of  the  case,  are  of  great  value  at  the  present 
moment,  and  will  render  important  ser\'ice  in  guiding  the  deliberations  of 
the  Directors. 

A  few  extracts  from  their  correspondence  will  show  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  their  views  as  to  the  kind  of  vespcl  best  suited  for  the 
ptupose : — 
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1.-^Ejctbact  tbok  a  Lbttbb  from  Mb.  Lawes,  of  Nnra. 

^'  I  can't  finish  my  letter  iritliont  a  word  with  respect  to  the  fattxre.  Gk>d 
forMd  tiiat  this  sad  accident  should  dishearten  any  of  our  Christian  friends  at 
home.  From  erveiy  island  of  the  Pacific  the  appeal  would  go  to  yon,  *  Don't 
^Te  us  np.'  The  past  two  years  hare  taught  us  how  impossible  (or  next  to 
hnpoBsible}  it  is  that  we  can  do  without  a  missionary  ship.  Surely  the  loss  of 
half-a-dosen  missionary  vessels  will  not  damp,but  rather  increase  the  ardour  and 
xeal  of  those  who  built  and  sent  them  out.  Commercial  enterprise  is  not  daunted 
bf  repeated  fatlnres ;  and  God  forbid  that  Christian  enterprise  should  be.  But 
1  need  say  no  more  on  this  point,  for  I  feel  sure  there  will  bo  but  one  opinion 
at  kome,  and  that  will  be  this,  '  We  must  hare  another  ship ;  we  must  haye 
anotber  ship  soon  i  and  she  must  have  an  auxiliary  screw.'  *' 

2.— Extract  fsom  a  Leiteb  ihom  Mb.  Mubrat,  of  Sahoa. 

**Ibegthe  attention  of  the  Directors  to  the  following  points,  which  refer 
to  matters  about  which  I  am  sure  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  among  the 
brethren. 

*'I  would  suggest  that  a  duplicate  of  the  vessel  now  wrecked  be  procured 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  sent  forth  to  the  Mission  field,  with  instructions  to 
call  at  not  more  than  one  or  two  places  in  Australia,  but  to  make  all  haste  to  the 
Islands,  where  the  proper  work  of  the  Mission  ship  lies.  We  have  all  greatly 
deplored  the  long  detention  of  the  late  vessel  in  Australia ;  and  to  that,  so  far 
as  man  can  see,  her  loss  is  mainly  owing,  as  it  led  to  her  coming  here  during 
thehtirricane  months,  when  calms  and  heavy  swells  are  also  of  frequent  occur- 
^^lu^*  By  the  way,  should  another  vessel  be  procured,  would  it  not  be  well 
BO  to  arrange  her  voyages  that  her  annual  visit  to  Australia  should  be  made 
during  these  months,  instead  of  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July?  I^ese 
are  the  stormy  months  there,  while  from  the  close  of  December  to  the  dose  of 
^^Andi  is  the  hurricane  season  throughout  all  the  islands.  On  this  account 
^'ftding  vessels,  and  the  Mission  schooner  the  Day  spring  ^  and  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  ship,  as  also  that  of  the  Episcopalians,  make  their  visits  to  the  eolonies 
during  these  months. 

"  As  to  the  question  of  having  an  auxiliary  sereip,  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  could 
at  present  express  a  decided  opinion.  One  thing,  I  suppose,  is  pretty  certain. 
If  the  late  vessel  had  been  furnished  with  a  screw,  the  disaster  at  Aneiteum 
would  not  have  occurred,  and  instead  of  her  being  now  a  total  wreck,  she  would 

^Te  been  prosecuting  her  work,  and  fulfilling  the  end  for  which  she  was 

built." 

3.— ExTUACT  FEOM  A  Letteb  fhom  Me.  Sundbbland,  op  Stdnbt. 

"  The  question  of  meeting  the  wants  of  our  South  Sea  Mission,  reducing,  if 
P^ble,  the  expenditure,  and  providing  for  outside  work,  with  loss  risk  than 
the  krge  ship  affords,  has  occupied  my  thoughts.  As  you  may  be  aware,  the 
^a<alitis8  of  reaching  some  of  the  large  groups  have  greatly  increased  within 
^  hist  few  years.  Trade  between  the  islands  and  Sydney  enlarges.  The 
id«a  has  struck  me  that  if  th^  report  is  true  that  the  John  Williams  is  lost,  a 
^^^«T  vesselmightbe  employed — say  a  schooner  of  about  1 20  tons.  Such  a  vessel 
^^d  be  more  manageable  amongst  the  small  islands,  reefs,  and  currents.  She 
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oould  be  towed  off  in  a  calm.  She  would  be  able  to  do  moxe  pioneering  weak 
at  lees  liak  than  a  large  ship ;  for  we  must  extend  onr  MisaionB  to  flie  smaQ 
groups  north  of  Samoa.  The  natiye  teachers  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  woik 
under  missionary  supervision  and  yisitation.  Such  a  vesseL  should  be  emplofed 
between  the  islands  and  Sydney,  dispensing  with  the  Toyage  to  England  onoe 
Infouryears.  The  interest  of  the  young  people  at  home  would  be  kept  np  by 
reports  of  her  work.  Opportunities  to  the  Nayigators'  Islands  are  now  lre« 
quent.  No  fewer  than  five  or  six  vessels  are  constantly  ruuning  to  Saaioa 
and  F^*i.  We  can  easily  send  freight  to  the  Nayigators*  group :  the  sauil 
Mission  ship  could  visit  the  out-stations,  where  it  ia  dii&oult  to  get  ordinaiy 
vessels  to  go,  and  deliver  goods,  &c.,  she  might  find  at  Samoa.  Sndli  an 
arrangement  would  be  economical,  and,  in  the  altered  state  of  things,  mert 
the  wants  of  our  various  stations.  The  Daytpring  has  proved  herself  to  be  a 
most  handy  vessel.  She  ran  up  to  Samoa,  and  made  the  dronit  of  the  islands 
in  a  very  short  time,  greatly  pleasing  all  who  saw  her.  The  miadonaziea  would 
hail  with  delight  any  method  which  would  enable  them  more  frequently  to  visit 
their  out-stations." 

4.— EXTEA.CT  F&OX  A  LSTTEB  FBOK  Mb.  MoBBZS,  OF  TaHITL 

'<A  few  questions  propose  themselves  to  us.    1.  Must  we  have  another 
vesselP   I  suppose  that  every  heart  will  be  vocal  in  saying,  <  Yes !  yes!  yes! 
The  day  has  passed  when  arguments  are  necessary  to  prove  this.    The  unan- 
swerable argument  of  e]q>erience  has  proved  it  long  ago,  and  the  voices  of  tens 
of  thousands  are  ready  to  express  their  approval  of  the  argument,  and  thor 
wiUingness  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.    In  reply  to  our  question,  they  say, 
*  Yes,  a  missionary  vessel  we  must  and  will  have  !*    2.  What  kind  of  a  vessel 
is  best  suited  to  the  present  requirements  of  our  work  P    When  the  first  Mn 
Williams  was  bmlt,  she  was  admirably  suited  to  the  work  as  it  was  then ;  but 
since  then  the  work  has  enlarged  and  extended  itself  to  the  north,  sonih,  east, 
and  west.    Moreover,  at  the  present  moment,  we  have  groups  waiting  to  be 
visited  which  will  immensely  extend  the  domain  of  the  South  Sea  MisaioD. 
The  new  John  Williams,  fine  vessel  as  she  was,  was  too  large  to  visit  and  stay 
at  these  islands.    At  the  best,  her  visits  were  far  apart,  and  her  stay  in  these 
visits  extremely  short.    At  present  we  want  two  vessels  of,  say,  about  150  tons 
each.    One  for  the  eastward,  the  Eastern  Star,  for  Tahiti,  Sooiefy,  Hemy 
Islands,  and  out-stations ;  the  other  for  the  westward,  the  Western  Stor,  for 
the  Samoan  and  other  islands  to  the  west.   Such  vessels  as  these  would  be  mack 
more  handy  and  useful  than  one  large  ship.    They  can  go  where  a  large  ahip 
cannot,  and  do  much  more  work  at  the  same  time.    I  hope  that  the  Direefcors 
will  give  this  matter  their  most  careful  attention,  and  not  think  of  sending 
another  vessel  like  the  John  Williams,  but  one  of  the  charaeter  desoiibed, 
which  will  be  very  far  more  useful  for  the  prosecution  of  our.workthan  e?eD  a 
new  John  Williams  with  steam. 

«  There  is  another  matter  which  has  for  some  years  had  my  careful  attentioa. 
It  regards  the  Paukotxt  Gboup,  which  consists  of  some  sixty  islands,  the 
extreme  points  of  which  are  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  each  other.  Te 
want  a  little  schooner  of  about  forty  tons  for  our  work  in  this  group,  andoQMr 

adjacent  islands." 
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VI.— NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  Thb  "John  Williams."— Additional  Paeticulars.— The  following  is 
an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  the  Eev.  Dr.  Oeorge  Turner,  missionary, 
Samoa,  by  his  son,  Mr.  George  A,  Turner,  student,  Glasgow  University.  The 
letter  is  dated,  Apia,  Samoa,  25th  February,  1867  :— 

"  The  vessel  was  lifted  up  on  to  a  shelving  reef  dose  hy  some  higher  rugged 
clifEsy  and  there  she  now  lies  broken  in  the  middle,  her  masts  gone,  and  from 
stem  to  stem  a  poor  helpless  wreck.  After  daylight  the  crew  and  gangs  of 
natives  set  to  work  to  save  provisions  and  cargo  as  far  as  they  could.  Boxes 
of  all  kinds  were  smashed  open,  and  their  contents  carried  piecemeal  by  the 
natives  through  the  surf ;  and  now  there  is  a  great  heap  of  all  sorts  of  things  in 
Mr.  Lawes'  sdiool-house,  badly  damaged,  and  which  will  have  to  be  sold  by 
the  oonsul  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters.  The  cargo  was  insured  for 
£•1000,  and  the  ship  for  £9000,  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  money  for  a  new  ship. 
The  things  of  the  new  missionaries  also  were  insured  for  £250  each.  You  will 
be  greatly  pleased  to  hear  that  the  little  box  which  was  packed  so  nicely  at 
Blackheath  has  turned  up,  and  all  in  perfect  order.    Among  some  other  parcels 

from  the  wreck  I  fell  in  with  one  of  books,  &c.,  from  Mr. .    There  are 

Bome  books,  &c.,  on  which  I  trace  our  kind  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T .    Mr. 

Davies  teUa  me  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles  were  thrown  up  by  the  surf  on  the 
rooks,  and  he  thinks  Mrs.  Williams  has  them.  There  was  a  Glasgow  mark  of 
some  kind  on  them.  knows  something  about  them.  What  a  sad  disap- 
pointment all  this  is  to  our  mission  families !  But  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that 
no  lives  were  lost.  At  the  stores  here  we  can  get  almost  anything  we  require, 
till  we  get  fresh  orders.  A  little  vessel  has  come  from  Savage  Island  with 
Mr.  Tuipie,  the  mate,  and  Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Davies,  and  their  wives,  and 
Bome  of  the  crew.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  and  child  had  also  come  in  another 
vessel,  which  happened  to  touch  at  Niu^  (Savage  Island).  The  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  8th  of  last  month.  I  am  now  here  to  aid  Mr.  Murray  in  the 
present  emergency.  We  had,  with  Mr.  Williams'  (British  Consul)  help,  secured 
a  vessel  to  go  off  for  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  the  party.  There  are  also  some 
twelve  or  more  teachers  who  have  been  banished  from  the  Loyalty  Islands  by 
the  French.    The  sale  of  the  John  Williams  takes  place  in  about  an  hour." 

As  the  results  of  the  sale  referred  to  in  the  extract  now  given  have  been  very 

erroneously  stated  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  a  correct  account  is  appended, 

taken  from  the  official  papers  sent  by  the  British  Consul  at  Apia,  imder  whose 

direction  the  sale  was  conducted : — 

Dollan. 

1.  The  Ship  as  she  stands     •  «  .505 


2.  Long  Boat      #  •  •  • 

3.  Pinnace     •  «  •  • 

4.  Gig 

5.  Whale  Boat  • 

6.  Chronometer  .... 

7.  Books,  &c.,  &c.,  saved  from  the  wreck 


20 
25 
105 
52 
75 
50 
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2.  Census  of  the  Noeth-west  Peovhtces  op  India.. — "All  wlio  aw 
interested  in  the  laws  of  population  as  manifested  in  India  should  lead  iho 
invaluable  Eeport  of  Mr.  C.  Plowden,  Secretary  to  the  Allahal)ad  Board  of 
Berenue,  on  the  census  taken  of  the  north-western  provinces  on  the  lOih  oi 
January,  1865.    In  area  the  provinces  are  less  than  Great  Britain,  or  S3,ST9 
square  miles;  in  population  they  are  greater,  or  30,110,615,    These  provinces, 
or  Hindostan  proper,  are  more  densely  populated  than  any  country  in  EuropCi 
except  Belgium,  having  351  to  the  square  mile,  or  139^  to  the  square  kilometre. 
The  permanently  settled  district  of  Benares  has  797  to  the  square  mile,  and  69| 
per  cent,  of  its  area  is  cultivated.    A  curious  fact,  which  is  reoommfinded  for 
the  study  of  the  admirers  of  native  governments,  is  that  the  most  denselj- 
peopled  places  were  to  be  found  on  the  border  of  Oudh  before  annexation,  and 
that  of  late  the  refugees  from  tyranny  have  been  flocking  back.    The  oensu 
reveals  the  fact  that  only  86^  females  are  bom  to  every  100  males,  and  tiiis  is 
true  of  Southern  Asia  generally.    Mr.  Plowden  finds  i^e  cause  not  merdy  in 
infanticide,' war,  and  ill-treatment  of  women,  which,  under  our  rule,  have 
largely  ceased  to  operate,  but  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  warmer  a  country  is,  and 
the  older  a  husband  is,  as  compared  with  his  wife,  the  greater  the  number  of 
male  birt^hs.    Statists  and  physiologists  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  it  throws 
some  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  polyandry.    Notwithstanding  the  diolera 
pestilence  of  1856,  and  again  in  1861,  the  mutiny  of  1857,  and  the  famine  of 
1860-1,  which  slew  half  a  miUion,  the  province  has  increased  in  prosperity,  as 
reckoned  by  the  number  of  houses  and  extension  of   cultivation.     There 
are  4*71  persons  to  a  house  or  hut,  and  7*06  to  an  inclosure  in  which  the 
Hindoo  joint  family  generally  live.    It  is  an  important  political  as  well  tf 
religious   fact   that  there  are    only  4^  millions   of   Mussulmans,  or  one- 
seventh   of  the  whole  population,  and  they  live  chiefly  in  the  noiiheni 
districts  of  Bohilcund  and  Meerut.    Only  8}  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Akbar's  great  city,  Agra,  are  Mussulmans,  and  9i  per  cent,  of  the  holy  city  of 
the  Hindoos,  Benares.    But  the  most  curious  results,  never  before  known  or 
published,  relate  to  the  occupations  and  castes  of  these  thirty  millions.    The 
four  primary  castes  are  thus  subdivided — and  this  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  all  India: — Brahmins,  70  subdivisions;  Eshatryas,  175  subdivisions; 
Yaisyas,  65  subdivisions ;  Soodras,  230  subdivisions.    These  are  independent 
of  Sikhs,  four  sects  of  Jains,  and  14  religious  orders,  such  as  Qosains,  Jogees, 
and  Sunnyassees.    The  Soodras  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hindoos,  being 
18,304,309  in   number;    the  Taisyas  are  only   1,091,250;    the  Kahaiqraa, 
2,827,768 ;  and  the  Brahmins,  3,451,692.    There  are  49,983  Jains,  almost  all 
the  Wealthiest  merchants  in  India,  and  195,977  of  the  religious  orders.    Then 
are  only  76  Farsecs.    Of  the. Mussulmans  2^  millions  are  not  classified  at  sIL 
Of  the  rest  1,140,108  are  Sheiks;  615,526  are  Fathans;  170,248  are  Synds; 
and  41,748  are  described  as  Moguls.    The  people,  as  to  their  occupations,  aro 
arranged  according  to  Dr.  Farr's  classification : — '  Frofessional'  are  426,246, 
of  whom  93,204  are  Government  servants,  20,454  soldiers,^3 13, 808  belong  to  the 
learned  professions;   domestics  are  2,345,309;   conuneroial  are  1,392,065,  of 
whom  954,732  buy  or  sell,  keep  or  lend  money  or  goods ;  and  437,333  are  en- 
gaged in  the  conveyance  of  men,  animals,  and  goods ;  the  bulk  are  agiiooltoral, 
or  17,656,006,  of  whom  138,559   are  engaged  about  animals;  so  many  as 
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3,868,822  are  indnsiaiia,  of  these  903,856  are  devoted  to  arts  and  mechanics, 
1,456.326  to  textile  fabrics  and  dress,  951,420  to  food  and  drink,  49,876  are 
dealers  in  animal  substances,  374,826  are  dealers  in  yegetable  substances,  and 
733,038  are  dealers  in  minerals.  The  sixth  class,  *  indefinite  and  non-pro- 
ductive,' embraces  4,369,049.  Of  these  3,824,956  are  labourers,  4080  are 
persons  of  rank  and  property,  and  540,013  are  supported  by  the  community. 
There  seems,  says  the  analyst,  to  be  no  mock  modesty  among  the  23  who 
described  themselves  as  professional  thieves,  or  among  321  pimps,  2251  eunuchs, 
and  26,806  prostitutes.  Some  35  returned  themselves  as  <*  sturdy  beggars,*' 
and  974  as  "  bad  characters."  In  the  list  we  find  479,015  ordinary  beggars,  29 
professed  mourners.  111  almstakers,  28  pedigree-makers,  226  *  flatterers  for 
gain,*  1  'vagabond,'  18  'ear-piercers,'  51  '  makers  of  caste  marks,'  wrest- 
lers, charmers,  informers,  fortune-tellers,  jesters,  mimics,  hangmen,  and 
Rravediggers.  The  taking  of  this  census  cost  only  an  eighth  of  that  of  England. 
It  is  reported  by  all  the  authorities  as  perfectly  reliable,  except  in  the  matter 
of  ages,  to  which  I  have  therefore  not  referred.  The  people  were  perfectly 
willing  to  give  the  information,  and  seemed  to  understand  its  object.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  next  census  be  taken  in  1871,  in  the  same  year  as  that  of 
England,  but  in  January— not  April;  for  in  January  the  people  are  at  home, 
and  the  officials  are  making  tours  through  their  districts." — Times  Correspondent 

3.  Death  of  the  Rev,  Akie  Vos,  of  Tulbagh,  Souxn  Africa.— This 
venerable  servant  of  God  wont  out  to  South  Africa  in  connection  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  the  year  1804,  and  settled  at  Tulbagh  in  1807, 
where  ho  died  June  4th,  1867,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-six  years. 

4.  Arrival  of  Missiokaries.— The  Rev.  H.  C.  Williamson  and  Mrs. 
WiLLUMsoy,  of  Dysselsdorp,  South  Africa,  arrived  in  England  July  23rd ;  the 
st^vere  illness  of  Mr.  Williamson  having  rendered  his  immediate  return  absolutely 
necessary.  Mrs.  Hay,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Joiix  Hay,  of  Vizagapatam,  compelled 
to  leave  India  by  ill-health,  arrived  in  London  August  3rd. 


Vn.-ACKNOWLEDQMENTS. 


!pJJ2  ^^S'*^®  Directorg  are  respoctflilly  pre- 
For  v^i^  ^  following ;  via.  s- 
"^r  Madagascar  Miwiont-To  Miss  Hill,  Cot- 
To?  M??V°*^  Hull,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing 

^"'  2f !:»?;  I-  '^^^^  Cradock  .—To  the  Friends 

^''^d.l;>^*on.M.A-,  Calcutta r-To  the 
sS^n?"**!®"*^  Working  Society,  North 
wreot  Chapel,  Brighton,  for  a  Box  U  oaefUl 

ForS?r?^^y  Mticlcss.  value  ^22. 

Tft  A-^T*"^  Female  School,  Bangalore:— 
cLnS^*^«*  Working  Society,  aiecourt 

For  a*r\  T  ?°?"^»  ^^^  *  ^»  of  Apparel,  Ac. 
PhSn-T*  ^^^»  Jamaica:— To  Mr.  A.  J. 
'^^'P*,  for  aParcel  of  Magazines,  Ac. 


For  Bey.  A.  T. .  Savillo,  South  Seas  :~To  thti 
Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Carr*8  Lane  Chapel,  Bir- 
mingham, for  a  Box  of  nseftil  articles,  ralue 
£16. 

For  Rer.  J.  Chalmers,  Sonth  Sms:— To  tbe 
Missionary  Working  ParW  at  Mrs.  McAll's, 
Finchley,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing. 

For  Rev.  F.  B.  Lawes,  South  Seas:— To  the 
Young  lAdies*  Working  Society,  Bishops- 
gate  Cnapel.  for  a  Box  of  useftil  articles. 

For  Rer.  A.  Corbold,  Madras :— To  the  Juvenile 
Society,  Weigh  House  Chapel,  for  a  Case  of 
useful  flfftides. 

For  Rev.  C.  Williams,  South  Afiica:— To  the 
Ladies'  Working  Society.  HoxtonAcademy^ 
Chapel,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing. 
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yill.-COVTBIBUnOV8. 

I5ih  July  io  Uik  August,  1867. 


LONlX>y. 


}; 


KcTMity  •MTen  ....m.. M..  not 

~.  fUMTejr,  Mq.  ...„„ in  10  0 

.W.  A 6   0   0 

Mk  Bn  tiv  th«  Biftve  rttferrod 

toArMr.Hwttoy ft  0  0 

r.B&Ml  too 
F.Oobb.  Btq.. 1   t   0 

Llea^  OoloB«l  TorbM  010  0 

J,L.Ii.  ^ 0  10  0 

Mr.  J.  Sunndcn .« 0  10  0 

OollMlad  IHT  MlM  ]toli.fWim 

er%f  fricndt.   for    th« 
liny  OrplMui  8«heol S  1  0 

LMaqr  of  tli«  LatoMrt.  Ann 

Bmlth 100  0  0 

liMMQjr  of  the  lAto  BMiad 
8Mlg^  Bo«. ^ 15   0  0 


JMM    Ckap§l.     Ooltoe- 

•■WW   ••••••«•••••■••  «•••••••••••«•••■«••   mm     O     V 


Morouffh  Rood  Cowarwa' 
Honat  Ckmrtk,  filMfen* 
•ryBoi 14   0 


Qnven  Bin  Cktipa,    Mr. 
Honff  Uftithowt 6  0  0 


KimatiamA   OMffrMMfiraat 
CAnrvA.         Oentiflmon'o 

Bnuioh  .......... ............  sue 


MarJcham  8quar§  Chapel, 
Ma)rOolloetMiw..M U  S  4 


^orroorL      TMMr.      Kajr 
GoUmUom M 10  I 


8t.  Marg  Oajr.  Hay  Coi- 
looUoni 16  0  I 


8mtto^    lira.  B.  HW,  Dor 
tlM  JlOW  9blp  ...................    0  10   0 


OOUBTET. 

JanvKir.   UUNm  Working 
Jfiirtr*  On  Aoeoont tl  0  o 


Bath,    TiBojordi    Ohapd. 
OonMbottoBO  ..................   S 14  0 


BtdfbHL  BvnynB  Moottnift 
For  Mro.  OurMd**  Behoof. 


^€VtrUg»  CoDoctiOB 4  11 


BMii^brtf.  Mr.  e.  Flttt......  I  I  o 


ClclOMlbrtf.     John  DIiod, 
KroTlMimi -... . 1  o  o 

MiflO  jIUMO     M*M..«.M*M....I...        10       0 


OkuOUIak,  OoBtrihatloM...  4  4  0 
DMfM.  Mr.J.Oiboir. ..  I  0  0 


o«ttir, 


#  sV^|«  •••••«••• 


a  B. 


••>••«•••••■«• 


16   0   0 


Amx  AuxiHarv,    On  Ao- 


BxtUr,  A  Friend 18  0  0 


furmnrth  Aoilllwr.    On       ^   ^ 
Aoeuoat.... 66  0   4 


Smlettou,  8..  towMils  de- 


BmnroffOte,  per  Mr.  BteveB- 

7Z...ir. 4  17  0 


at.  Kmrta.     A 
WMoire'  Fund 


Frtarf.  Ibr 


ou  t 


ffiaAoM  on  Mtf  BiU.  L»> 
■Mr  or  Lnto  Mr.  Jooeph 
Fnih.  leae  dntj  *nd  ejt- 


■•••« • ••• ■ •• ••••• • •■••*•• »• • 


ttlO  0 


IptmlA.  Un.  Bflet,  to- 
wiirde  dgflelouM MOO 

AFrtiod.1iiyO.Bnek,  Beq., 
dlito 6  0   0 


Xiddermintter.       Thomat 
Banket  fceq. ^..^..........lOO  0  0 


LoMctuh^^Wttt.  Anxlllarr. 
CteaceuK    and     Nonruod 

ChMimle 40  0  0 

Waterloo  (  hNpel 67  10  0 

Btauley  Chapel 6  4  0 


Ltnkcm.  OoBtribatlona    ...  6 17  l 


Xinoela.  Three  Tonng 
Frieada  of  toe  Mlaaton- 
arlee................. 0  IS  6 


Umou.    M.  If.  X..  towarda 
deOeleBor 0  10  0 

tMdl^w,  A  Friend,  towarda 
deOeiener ~«  0  6  0 


Jfanekaiffr.  _  Banmriiagp 
chapal.for  Wldowa*Fand 
(twojeave)  .......................  8  8  0 


Jfortoii.BearJiB9lMr.  Two 
FrieBOs,  for  the  lUare  re- 
tered  tolqr  Mr.  Hartler...  0  10  0 

BtKtaittt,  StojfordMr*. 
For  WIdowa'  Fund............  10  0 


Modehiil  ChapeL  .  Oontrl- 


Newton  JMot    CoBtrilRi* 


EeadtMO.  Geo.FBlBMr,Boq.  M  0  0 
Maati  w.  W.  FahBor  ......m^..  10  0 

Meat.  Alfred  PabBor ...........  l  o  o 


BeadUto.       AazUlary,   on 
Aeeoottt.................... 01  0  0 


JKo^den.  For  WIdowa*  Fund  1  f  0 


Bgde,  OBAfloouBt. 


I»17  • 


Spmbp,  ForWldowi'FvBd  14J 

5tocai4N'JM.  Tonag  People 
eBplo»ed  kr  Mr.  B.  r. 
Lankeater  ....^.......^^  6  0  • 


SuJfiiUt.  Aaifliarr*  ob  Ae- 

cowat  ....».««.....«........«M.i  -.»■«*  iv  * 


ncartoa.  A. Z.  Weber  _  a  ii  a 


Wak0jUtA.  Dlatrtet.aaAe- 
emutt .....     , .    .1      6  16 


WeWmpbmomgk.  Mra.  Cur- 
Ma,  Ibr  NatiTa  Teaehar  la 
Chiaa  (hair  jear) »  9  « 


IFoHHn^toB,       I.    Mflrd7. 


WALEf. 
QaiRto.  OoatrfbBStona  .^  OUJ 

BOOTLAltD. 
JUtoa,  DandFatea,Bio.^3W  ♦  * 

BBoAofi.   Female  Braaeh  ...  li  •  * 


CaaipbaieoOTi.  A  Frtand  to 
MlaeioBa t  *  * 


»  •••  •■•  • —■■■■I 


CtobalatowLCooRre^tlPBal 
Ohareb.  OaOectlon  — ~  1  >  < 


Aeoonnt - ~«  »  » 

Mra.  ABsier.  for   Sckoola. 

Baanalon. -^B  •  • 

Dr.  W.  Buma  nwanoB.  «w  _  .  . 

Dr.  Lowt'a  fitadanta »  t  • 


16  f  « 


VbnI^.  OoBtrfboUoiia  — WW  » 

FfferAMd.    Far  C.  Bcnrj, 

■■»  ■„  6  •  • 
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We  aiTB  told'  on*  one  occasion  that  many  of  the  disciples  pf  our  Lord 
"went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him."  •  They  were  offended  at 
His  doctrine,  and  ceased  to  wait  on  His  teacl\ing.  It  is  manifest) 
therefore,  that  the  wojd  "  disciple"  was  then  sometimes  used  in  a  very 
wide  sense ;  even  as,  now  there  are  many  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians  who  are  not  "disciples  indeed."  Yet,  surely, it  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  being  a  real'^disdple  of 
Christ — of  being  taught,  moulded,  renewed  by  the  j Incarnate  Son  of 
God.  There  is  in  truth  no  honour  for. man  like  that  of  being  brought 
into  lovy;ig  personal  relationship .  with  Christ.  Jesus — of  being  guided 
and  governed  by  .His  gracious  spirit,  and  of  being  recognised-  by  Him 
and  acknowledged  as  His  disciple.  Whatever  other  honours  men  may 
seek,  possess,  or  achieve  for  themselves,  there  is  none  to  be  compared 
with  this, — none  so  full  of  dignity,  blessing,  and  joy.  What  teacher  or 
master  can  be  compared  with  Jesus  Christ  ?  /It  would  be  easy  to 
give  both  ancient  and  modern  names  which  have  exercised,  and  which 
do  exercise^  a  powerful  influence  on  the  world  of  mind.  Masters  of 
thought  and  princes  of  philosophy  have  left  their  mark  on  literature 
and  science,  and  we  gladly  rejoice  in  their  light.  Even  human  pursuits, 
both  of  business  and  pleasure,  may  be  personified  and  regarded  as  great 
masters — instigators  of  human  enterprise  and  action.  Commerce  and 
literature,  science  and  art,  have  their  schools  full  of  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciples, but  there  is  no  teacher  for  mankind  like  the  Son  of  God.  He 
stands  alone  in  the  fulness  and  perfection  of  His  teaching  as  "the 
Truth,"  "  the  faithful  and  true  Witness ;"  and  there  is  no  voice  like 
His  to  sorrowing,  degenerate,  and  sinful  men.  Hence  the  greatest 
blessing  and  distinction  of  manhood  are  in  discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ. 
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It  is  thus  that  the  noblest  character  is  obtained,  and  the  tniest  gloiy 
won.  To  be  taught  by  Christ  amid  all  the  error  and  darkness  of  the 
world ;  to  belong  to  Christ  under  all  the  changes  and  sorrows  of  time  ; 
to  be  recognised  hj  Christ  as  His  disciple  amid  the  wreck  of  natiooB  and 
the  con\nilsions  of  nature,  is  a  distinction  that  will  know  no  decay — a 
glory  that  will  never  end.  Tou  profess,  probably,  in  some  form,  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Christ  What  claim  have  you  to  that  cliaracter  ?  Wliat 
have  you  learnt  of  Him  1  Wherein  do  you  follow  TTim  f  An  old 
question  put  by  the  Saviour  Himself, — "What  do  ye  more  than 
others  ? " — might  well  be  applied  to  many  who  call  themselves  His 
disciples.  You  attend  a  place  of  worship,  you  help  to  support  the 
ordinances  of  the  church,  you  subscribe  to  certain  charities,  yoa  con- 
tribute towards  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  On  these  grounds  you  daim 
to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Lord.  But  all  these  things  are  done  by  many 
who  are  not  '*  partakers  of  Christ,"  and  to  whom  He  will  say  at  the 
last : — "  Depart  from  Me,  I  never  knew  you."  In  true  diadplesliip 
thei*e  is  much  more  than  thia 

To  one  essential  feature  and  condition  of  discipleship,  too  much 
neglected  by  many  Christians,  I  wish  to  direct  attention  in  this  brief 
paper.  It  is  that  to  which  our  Lord  refers  in  the  words,  "  Herein  is 
my  Father  glorified  that  ye  bear  much  fruit,  so  shall  ye  be  my  dis- 
ciples." *  Fruitfulness — much  fruit  is  the  test  of  discipleship  here  laid 
down.  The  vine-grower  is  not  satisfied  with  rich  and  abundant  folbg«», 
nor  with  the  growth  of  woody  fibre  in  the  vine ;  it  is  fruit  alone  that 
is  the  reward  of  his  labour,  and  the  evidence  of  his  skill  and  care.  So 
it  is  fruitfulness,  not  ostentatious  profession  or  showy  religiousness,  bat 
fruit,  that  glorifies  God,  and  shows  the  bearer  of  it  to  be  a  real  disciple 
of  Christ  The  most  fruitful  tree  in  the  orchard  may  not  have  the 
giuceful  form  and  rich  foliage  which  some  others  have ;  it  may  have 
been  often  pruned,  and  its  very  fertility  may  have  deprived  it  of  some 
of  its  outward  beauty,  but  it  most  fully  answers  the  end  of  its  existence. 
So  some  in  the  church,  of  honoured  position  and  good  name,  may  not 
stand  so  high  in  the  eye  of  Him  who  measures  discipleship  by  fruitfulness^ 
as  others  who  make  little  noise,  and  who  may  to  many  be  unknown. 

Christian  fruitfulness  is  of  two  kinds — personal  and  relative,  being 
good  and  doing  good ;  ^'  fruit  unto  holiness,"  and  ''  being  finitful  in 
every  good  work."  Personal  fruit  touches  alike  the  thoughts  of  the 
mind,  the  words  of  the  tongue,  and  the  actions  of  the  life.  It  holds  in 
its  holy  comprehensiveness  the  control  of  our  temper  and  the  use  of  oar 
talents,  and  seeks  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  in  the  sight  of  God  anJ 
the  world,  that  we  may  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love. 

Relative  fruit  respects  our  usefulness  in  the  church  and  amongst  men. 
Wherever  there  is  distress  or  suffering,  ignorance  or  vice,  there  the 
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disciple  of  Christ,  as  far  as  he  can,  is  to  minister  purity  and  enlighten- 
meut,  comfort  and  help.  "  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth 
it  Dot,  to  him  it  is  sin.''  Miserable  in  that  life  which  exists  in  the 
world  solely  for  selfish  ends,  and  which  passes  away  unmissed  and  un- 
kmeuted.  Both  kinds  of  fniitfulness  are  combined  in  the  one  object  of 
being  Christ-like,  filled  with  His  spirit,  conformed  to  Hia  image,  tread- 
ing in  His  footsteps.    Then  are  we  "  disciples  indeed.'* 

But  our  Lord,  you  see,  lays  stress  on  the  quantity  of  fruit  as  essential 
to  true  discipleship.  It  is  by  "much  fruit"  that  we  gloiify  the  Father, 
and  prove  oui-selves,  not  only  disciples  of  Christ,  but  disciples  for  Him — 
to  His  honour  in  the  world.  We  think  not  enough  of  this,  and  are  all 
too  easily  satisfied  with  little  fruit.  Our  tendency  is  to  self-com- 
])lacency,  if  we  do  anything  involving  a  little  effort  or  a  little  self- 
denial,  however  small.  It  is  quite  true  that  God  regards  with  a 
gracious  eye  the  smallest  thing  done  for  Him,  and  a  reward  is  promised 
to  him  who  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  Jesus  to  a  thirsty 
disciple.  But  small  things,  which  cost  us  nothing,  ought  not  to  be  the  mea- 
sure of  our  doing,  how  important  soever  they  may  be  as  the  evidence  of  a 
prevalent  disposition.  The  Saviour  asks  "  much  fruit,**  and  He  does  not 
gather  where  He  has  not  strawed,  nor  seek  to  reap  where  He  has  not  sown. 
"Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required;" 
and  assuredly  to  us  in  this  land  much  has  been  given.  The  gospel  is 
before  this,  as  it  has  been  before  eveiy  age ;  and  the  Christian  having 
itjceived  into  his  soul  principles  and  motives  from  heaven  should  strive 
to  show  that  he  is  the  highest  style  of  man.  In  an  age  of  thought  and 
mteUigence,  of  intellectual  research,  scientific  progress,  and  high  civili- 
zation in  the  world  around  us,  "  much  fruit"  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  rehgious  man  who  would  tinily  show  his  discipleship  to  Christ.  If 
there  was  force  in  the  requirement  for  much  fruit  in  the  days  of  our 
I/>rd's  earthly  ministry,  there  is  still  more  force,  I  ventui-e  to  think,  in 
^urs,  for  the  world  has  advanced,  in  many  respects,  since  then,  and 
Chriat's  disciples  can  only  prove  themselves  such  by  "much  fruit,*' — 
thus  showing  that  they  are  not  of  the  world,  but  of  Gk)d. 

The  case  and  its  requirement  may  thus  be  viewed.  If  there  be  not 
much  fruit ;  if  there  be  merely  a  little ;  if  the  character  be  such  only  as 
appears  generally  in  human  society ;  if  the  life  of  the  Christian  be  but 
an  ordinary  one,  with  little  or  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
other  men,  the  professing  disciple  of  Christ  may  be  mistaken,  as  indeed 
1*  often  the  case,  for  a  mere  man  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing 
visible  in  his  course  or  character  which  distinctly  speaks  of  Christy 
nothing  which  might  not  be  produced  by  education  or  training,  by  social 
circumstances  or  respectable  worldly  infiuences.  In  such  a  case  Christ 
does  not  get  the  honour  of  the  discipleship.  If  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fessing disciple  does  not  rise  in  some  points  manifestly  beyond  the 
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ordinary  morality  of  the  world,  tlien  the  world,  its  polish,  its  training, 
or  its  influence,  gets  the  glory ;  it  does  not  ascend  to  God.  On  the  otber 
hand,  if  the  Christian,  in  his  character  and  conduct,  goes  a  little  beyond 
the  world's  morality,  now  and  then  shows  action  higher  than  tkt 
dictated  by  the  maxims  and  conventionalisms  of  society,  he  is  r^arded 
as  an  excellent^  a  liberal,  a  benevolent  man.  The  world  around  is  filH 
with  his  praise,  his  name  for  a  time  may  be  much  spoken  of;  but  the 
honour  of  his  action  or  conduct  thus  gathers  around  his  own  bead ;  it 
rises  not  to  Christ.  His  discipleship  is  not  even  then  saffideatlj 
marked. 

*  But  if  the  Christian  brings  forth  <'  much  fruit,"  then  his  training  and 
discipleship  are  clear.  He  shows  a  course  of  conduct  and  the  formation  of 
a  character  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  of  mere  vorldl  j 
prudence,  or  policy,  or  social  influence.  It  is  a  character  which  speaks  of 
intercourse  with  heaven,  of  fellowship  with  the  Son  of  God,  of  power  and 
blessing  from  on  high.  A  character  which  reflects  His  image  shows  the 
influence  of  His  Spirit,  the  might  of  His  cross,  and  which  is  xmmistakabk 
the  workmanship  of  God.  Such  a  character  is  "to  the  praise  of  the 
glory  of  His  grace."  No  mere  natural  amiability,  no  mere  woridly 
polish,  no  mere  social  influences  can  produce  it  or  account  for  it  It 
is  not  of  the  world  but  of  God.  Human  influences  of  many  kinds 
are  frequently  elevating  and  purifying.  The  love  of  music,  the  love 
of  literature,  of  knowledge,  of  science,  the  virtuous  love  of  woman- 
each  of  these  has  lifted  up  and  strengthened  moral  purpose  in  many 
a  man's  life.  But  it  is  the  Christian's  business  and  privilege  to 
cultivate  and  exhibit  a  character  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  bj  the 
transforming  force  of  a  Divine  love,  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
It  is  this  which  constrains  the  soul  to  all  goodness,  weans  it  from  all  sin, 
and  makes  it  grow  up  into  Christ  as  the  living  Head  in  all  things.  Thib 
"  much  fruit"  is  produced,  and  true  discipleship  is  proved. 

The  Saviour  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  one  condition 
of  much  fruitfulness,  when  He  says,  "  He  that  abideth  in  me  and  I  in 
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him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  It  is  constant  communion 
with  Himself,  the  abiding  sense  of  His  indwelling,  the  spiritual 
realization  of  His  Divine  companionship.  "VVithout  Him  we  can  ao 
nothing.  The  unfruitfulness  and  unprofitableness  of  many  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians  are  not  to  be  wondered  at^  when  yoa  see 
them  apparently  happier  amid  the  pleasures  of  the  world  than  in  fellow- 
ship with  their  Lord,  evidently  fonder  of  other  friendships  than  of  Hj^, 
and  more  eager  for  other  delights  and  other  company  than  those  vmcn 
He  graciously  and  abundantly  supplies.  It  is  only  in  the  communion 
of  our  souls  with  Him  that  we  can  receive  those  influences  and  impulses 
which  will  enable  us  to  bring  forth  "  much  fruity"  and  show  that  ve 
are  "  disciples  indeed."    Every  real  disciple  who  reads  this  paper,  migW 
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doubtless  bring  forth  more  fruit  than  ho  now  does.  The  day  ia  fast 
coming  when  our  chief  regret  will  be,  that  we  have  brought  forth  so 
little  fruity  that  we  have  been  so  improfitable,  and  that  we  have  put 
forth  such  small  and  feeble  effort  for  Him  who  has  done  all  for  us. 

And  do  not  forget  the  truth  taught  in  the  words,  "  Every  branch  that 
beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit."  The 
very  fact  of  your  fruitfulness  may  involve  the  process  of  pruning  or 
piu:ging^  that  you  may  become  more  fruitful.  Be  not  startled  at  this. 
Shrink  not  from  it.  It  is  to  be  held  by  the  true  disciple  as  a  privilege. 
Consider  not  the  Father's  discipline  as  the  sign  of  His  displeasure. 
*^  Whom  the  Lord  loveth.  He  chasteneth."  Some  of  the  most  useful 
men  and  members  of  Christ's  church  have  been  much  afflicted  and 
variously  tried. 

Christ  leads  me  throngh  no  darker  rooms 
Than  He  went  through  before ; 

He  that  into  God*s  kingdom  cornea, 
Must  enter  by  His  door. 

So  sang  -  Kichard  Baxter,  and  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  sorely 
afflicted,  while  few  men  have  been  more  eminently  useful.  With  a 
feeble  body,  and  oflen  ailing,  he  was  honoured  to  awaken  many  "  uncon- 
verted souls,"  and  to  help  the  faith  and  joy  of  multitudes  of  saints  in  their 
pilgrimage  to  the  "everlasting  rest."  So,  my  friend,  the  veiy  weak- 
nesses, trials,  and  ailments,  which  you  sometimes  are  apt  to  complain  of, 
may  be  the  Father's  pinning,  to  fit  you  for  liigher  usefulness,  and  to 
prove  with  holier  evidence  that  you  are  a  "  disciple  indeed.*' 


iSotis  anti  SouU 

BT    THE    &EV.     O.     W.     GONDEB. 

Tfl£  earth  holds  many  beautiful  compounds,  and  its  elements  are 
capable  of  a  multitude  more  and  other  than  Nature  herself  is  wont  to 
Q^ingle.  There  are  the  gases  that  make  the  vital  air  and  the  deadly 
poison,  the  solids  that  make  the  coal  and  the  diamond;  curious  minglings 
of  the  graceful  and  the  massive,  the  lovely  and  the  fragrant,  the  useful 
^d  the  beautiful,  the  tender  and  the  strong;  strange  mixings-up  of 
opposites  in  one  thing — the  bitter  and  the  healing,  the  luscious  and  the 
deadly,  the  huge  and  the  impotent,  the  little  and  the  potent ;  but  in 
renpect  of  wonderfulness  of  nature  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  there 
^  nothing  that  can  approach  to  man.  Here,  as  everywhere,  he  stands 
&lone.  Mysterioxis  compound  of  matter  and  spirit,  earth  and  heaven, 
J^ortality  and  immortality,  Deity  and  dust !  Up  to  his  knees  in  clay, 
ciudei-s,  ashes,  mud,  and  his  brows  fanned  by  celestial  ethers,  and  his 
Wks  radiant  with  a  heavenly  glory.    And  this  not  two  natures,  but  one. 
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Separable  in  thought,  but  not  in  fact.  Not  merely  wedded  together,  nor 
even  welded  together,  but  compounded  together,  so  that  you  cannot 
seyer  them  without  destroying  at  least  one  part  of  this  compound  life 
The  brain  and  the  mind  mysteriously  one,  and  yet  not  one  ;  the  pulse 
and  the  passions  acting  as  one  thing,  in  perfect  sympathy,  and  yet  as 
separable  as  the  oxygen  and  the  carbon  of  the  air  ;  aye,  as  separate  u 
the  violet  and  its  fragi'ance,  the  harp  and  its  music.  What  wond^  that 
from  such  a  curious,  wonderful  compound  should  come  many  wonderful, 
curious  products,  or  that  many  of  its  symptoms  and  phenomena  should  be 
puzzling  and  inexplicable  things. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  is,  doubtless,  that  it  involves  the 
necessity  of  a  sort  of  double  life — the  body-life  and  the  spirit-life :  the  con- 
joint, consentaneous,  sympathetic  action  of  two  sets  of  faculties  tutallj 
unlike  one  another  in  nature.  And  so  you  have  two  lives  drawing  their 
sustenance  and  deriving  their  development  from  two  immensely  different 
sets  of  facts,  and  yet  blending  into  one  life — a  life  which  finds  one-half 
of  it-s  nutriment  and  vital  force  in  beauty,  and  grandeur,  and  truth,  and 
righteousness,  and  law,  and  duty,  and  Gk>d ;  and  the  other  half  of  it^  in 
com,  and  flesh,  and  the  fruits  of  the  tree,  and  the  juice  of  the  vine  :  jet 
blending  into  one  life,  so  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  mount  up  into 
health  and  enjoyment,  and  these,  again,  into  thankfulness,  and  wonhip, 
and  obedience,  and  love. 

Oh,  if  it  were  but  so,  always  so,  everywhere  so  !  What  a  wonderfully 
blessed  thing  human  existence  here  on  earth  would  be !  What  a  magnifi- 
cent thing  it  would  be  to  be  a  man  1  To  be  the  last  and  highest  and 
finest  link  in  a  chain  by  which  all  things  are  held  to  Crod!  Rather,  to  be 
the  mediating  priests  through  whom  all  material  things  that  belong  to 
us  and  lie  in  our  sphere  should  find  welcome  access  to  Qod.  To  be  able 
to  transmute  the  iron,  and  the  gold,  and  the  stone,  and  the  marble,  and 
the  thousand  substances  that  form  the  treasure  of  the  globe,  and  all  the 
living  things  that  tenant  it,  from  the  microscopic  animalcule  that  excites 
our  wonder,  to  the  mighty  forms  that  move  our  terror,  and  all  the  beaotj-, 
and  all  the  bounty,  and  all  the  grandeur,  and  all  the  wonderfulness  into 
spiritual  things ;  to  take  them  up  into  our  being  as  tlie  sustenance  and 
delight  of  our  body  or  the  charm  and  pleasure  of  our  mind,  and,  so  to  speak, 
digest  and  assimilate  them,  and  make  them  ours,  part  of  our  life ;  and  then, 
giving  ourselves  to  God  in  love  and  worship  and  constant,  hearty  service, 
in  return  for  all  these  gifts,  to  give  Him  thus  His  own  world,  translated, 
transmuted  into  spirit,  into  that  very  love,  and  worship,  and  praise. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  man's  true  place  in  the  great  Creation.     He  is 

equally  related  to  both  the  worlds,  of  matter  and  of  spirit ;  and  throng 

him  all  things,  even  the  very  meanest  and  lowest  of  all,  afler  manifold 

transformations  and  enhancements,  reach  up  to  God. 

And  if  every  man  were  what  he  ought  to  be,  what  he  was  created  to 
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i>e,  and  what  He  woiild  be  were  his  development  a  natural  one,  unhindered 
and  unspoiled,  this  would  be  every  man's  actual  place  in  the  universe. 
Himiauity  would  be  at  once  the  priest  of  nature  and  the  child  of  God. 
Every  created  thing  would  render  some  good  service  to  the  gi*eat  family 
of  God's  children  here  on  earth,  and  thus  in  helping  to  develope  and  bless 
mankind,  would  be  good  in  its  Maker's  sight,  and  in  man's  thankful- 
ness and  ever-growing  admiration  and  worship  would  find  its  way  in 
liighest  posKible  fashion  to  Him  who  made  it,  or  else  yield  to  Him  the 
highest  possible  fruit  of  its  own  existence.  The  creatures  of  this  world, 
in  all  their  countless  variety,  are,  if  one  may  use  so  base  a  simile  for  so 
sublime  a  thing,  like  so  much  Divine  capital  put  out  to  use  ;  and  it  is 
only  as  they  are  taken  up  and  rightly  used  by  humanity  that  they  bring 
to  God  their  full  measure  of  interest.  A  very  little  reflection  will  con- 
vince us  that  everything  that  Grod,  the  perfect  One,  has  made,  ought  to 
1)6  to  His  glory,  ought  to  bring  Him  glory.  But  wherever  there  are 
tilings  wasted  or  misused  or  selfiishly  absorbed,  then  so  much  of  the 
}»roper  end  of  their  existence  is  lost.  And  were  man  all  he  was  meant 
to  be,  this  could  never  happen.  God  would  have  back  through  man  the 
perpetual  and  ever-enlarging  product  of  His  own  glorious  creation. 

But,  alaa,  how  miserably  the  opposite  of  this  is  man's  actual  position 
in  the  universe  1  As  the  sun's  rays  falling  upon  some  black  substance  are 
absorbed  and  lost,  without  one  little  speck  of  brilliant  reflection  of  his 
glory  back  upon  himself,  so  is  a  vast  portion  of  this  great,  blessed,  glorious 
world  absorbed  and  lost  in  a  vitiated  humanity  every  day  through  all  the 
centuries.  As  the  same  intolerable  sun  himself  is  shorn  of  all  his  glory, 
when  some  foul,  earth-bom  mist  shrouds  him  from  our  eyes,  so  is  God's 
glory  in  the  univerae  hidden  from  us,  and  our  worship  frozen  by  the 
dimness  of  our  sinful  sight.  And  of  the  rest,  that  is  not  altogether 
hidden,  nor  absolutely  wasted ; — of  that  large  portion  of  the  good  that 
is  in.  the  world  that  humanity  does  attain  to,  and  in  a  measure  enjoy, 
iuid  of  that  other  portion  of  its  beauty  and  its  grandeur  which  is,  in 
a  measure,  perceived  and  felt,  what  must  we  say  1  How  little  of  it 
finds  its  way  to  God  in  any  shape  at  all !  It  ministers  to  the  power 
or  happiness  of  lives  that  might  all  be  free  and  happy  sacrifices  unto 
God,  but  are  not  so.  They  touch,  vitally,  beings  who  have  faculties 
by  which  they  might  thrill,  at  the  vital  touch  of  these  things,  with 
the  highest,  purest,  noblest  passions  which  might  most  acceptably  up- 
lift and  outpour  themselves  to  God;  but  they  do  not  so.  And  so 
these  things  are  all  absorbed  into  the  great  dark  surface  of  selfish- 
ness j  their  touch  rests  on  the  soft,  pulpy,  unresonant,  fleshly  self. 

^ody  and  soul !  Ah !  but  in  how  many  myriad  instances  are  the 
proportions  of  these  things  disturbed  !  Even  in  its  present  dilapidation 
^nd  terrible  ruin  there  is  trace  of  a  wonderful  balancing  of  these  two 
things  in  our  nature.   Each  lending  to  the  other  of  its  own,  and  receiving 
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in  its  turn  some  enliancemeut  of  its  power.  Spirit  not  disdainful  of  body, 
body  not  mutinous  against  spiiit.  Each  knowing  its  own  place ;  spirit  hold- 
ing-the  mastery  of  the  flesh ;  flesh  happily  and  honourably  subservient  to 
spirit.  The  pure  spirit  taking  body's  harp,  and  making  munc  oti  it. 
The  perfect  body  giving  to  spirit  faculties  by  which  to  express  and 
enhance  and  develope  its  own  powers,  and  furnishing  it  with  its  link  of 
connection,  by  perception  and  sensation,  with  all  the  beauteous  and 
blessed  things  of  the  world. 

But  how  the  balance  is  disturbed  and  perverted  now  !  What  a  terrific 
mutiny  of  the  fleshly  membei-s  against  the  spiritual  dominion  !  To  what 
an  ignoble  servitude,  and  even  bondage,  are  the  splendid  faculties  of  the 
soul  subjected  by  usurping  sense  !  '*  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit, 
and  the  sjnrit  against  the  flesh."  We  "  wrestle  with  flesh  and  blood,"  as 
well  as  with  more  spintual  powera  in  higher  places.  And  if  any  one  <»i 
us  would  live  the  highest  life,  and  take  again  hia  true  place  in  tlie 
universe,  the  firat  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  gain  that  hardest  of  all 
victories — over  himself. 

If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  have  a  book  which  should  give  us  the 
science  of  this  relationship  of  body  and  soul,  which  should  contain  an 
exact  account  of  all  the  ways  in  which  they  influence  and  affect  each 
other,  and  the  propoiiiions  of  their  power  over  each  other,  it  would  be  at 
once  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  useful  books  that  we  couM 
possibly  possess.  We  want  such  a  book,  or,  if  that  be  not  possible,  we 
want  some  substitute  for  it.  We  want,  at  any  rate,  to  be  weU  convinced 
of  the  fact  of  this  mutual  influence,  and  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  ways  in  which  it  acts,  in  order  both  to  the  happy  culture  of  our 
individual  lives,  and  to  the  right  interpretation  of  some  of  those 
most  singular  and  interesting  religious  and  psychological  phenomena 
which  are  ever  presenting  themselves. 

Is  thei*e  any  room  for  doubting  that  a  vast  mmiber  of  people  hare 
their  characters  formed  more  by  their  bodies  than  by  Uieir  spirits. 
Their  inherited  temperament — a  natural  robustness  or  its  opposite,  the 
kind  of  food  by  which  they  were  nourished  in  youth,  the  nature  of  their 
early  avocations — have  wholly  determined  the  quality  of  their  bodies 
and  these  bodies,  again,  have,  in  great  part  and  in  many  instances, 
wholly  determined  the  quality  of  their  souls.  There  are  thousands  of 
men  who,  coarse,  and  low,  and  base,  in  all  their  habits  and  tastes  now,  as 
well  as  in  their  aspects,  might  have  been  refined,  and  pure  and  beautiful, 
if  body  had  been  dealt  with  differently,  and  pains  had  been  taken  vith 
the  higher  thing.  In  the  same  way,  there  are  now  many  men  whose 
very  bodies  and  aspects  tell  of  their  refinement  in  higher  things,  who 
would  have  been  as  repulsive  as  these  last,  had  they  been  treated  in  the 
same  way.  This  clay  of  ours  is  wonderfully  plastic,  notwithstanding  all 
our  tenacity  of  individual  tendency.    In  its  native  state,  it  moulded  itself 
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round  the  inner,  invisible  spirit,  bo  as  perfectly  to  fit  it,  and  show  its 
quality  to  other  souls.  Lofty  and  low,  stalwart  and  delicate,  are  terms 
that  fit  soul  as  well  as  body,  and  Nature,  were  she  free  to  act  according 
to  the  Maker  8  will  at  first,  would  always  be  obsei-vant  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  In  the  same  way,  too,  soul  is  as  wonderfully  susceptible  as 
the  clay  is  wonderfully  plastic.  It  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  different 
qualities  of  the  light  that  passes  through  our  eyes.  It  has  a  mood  to  fit 
every  gradation  that  lies  betwixt  the  midnight  darkness  and  the  intoler- 
able summer  mid-day.  It  is  a  harp  whose  strings  are  divided  even  into 
semitones,  to  fit  the  diverse  qualities  of  day.  The  electric  conditions 
that  tell  so  mightily  on  body,  tell  yet  more  forcefully  on  soul ;  and  the 
spirit  that  to-day  is  too  languid  and  feeble  for  the  easiest  jmth  of  duty,  shall 
to-morrow  be  leaving  the  plains  and  valleys  beneath  it  in  ever-dwindling 
magnitude,  and  climbing  with  giant  stride  towards  the  sun.  The  old 
proverb  about  "  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  "  indicates  a  relation 
which  holds  good  with  reference  to  much  more  than  we  mean  by  mere 
intellect  Health  and  moi-als  have  much  to  do  with  each  other  in  both 
directions.  Everybody  knows  in  what  a  number  of  ways,  and  to  what  a 
terrible  extent  sometimes  bad  morals  and  vices  afiect  the  body's  weal. 
But  everybody  does  not  know,  and  a  good  many  people  never  think, 
iiow  closely  good  health  touches  good  morals,  and  how  many  soul-ills  are 
bom  of  the  unfortunate  conditions  of  our  mortal  frame. 

I  have  a  notion  that  if  we  could  get  a  catalogue  of  all  the  mistakes 
that  good  people  have  made  about  themselves  on  this  score,  we  should 
find  it  both  a  large  and  a  ludicrous  one.  In  the  course  of  an  experience 
as  a  pastor  extending  now  over  more  than  twenty  years,  I  have  met 
with  a  large  number  of  cases  of  real  and  deep  soul  trouble,  which  it 
was  most  plain  to  perceive  had  entirely  a  bodily  origin.  How  can  a 
man,  unless  he  be  a  hypocrite,  sing  psalms  when  he  is  not  merry  1 
And  how  can  he  be  merry  with  a  racking  headache,  or  with  his  whole 
frame  languid  and  exhausted  ?  Many  and  many  a  good  Christian  ere 
now  has  sighed  forth  his  sad  complaint  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  ''My  soul 
cleaveth  to  the  dust"  "  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious?  hath  He  in 
anger  shut  up  HQs  tender  mercies  1"  Whereas  he  should  rather  have 
said,  "  <  This  is  my  infirmity.'  I  have  not  been  careful  to  leave  myself 
strength  for  the  happy  use  of  Sabbath  privileges.  I  have  spent  myself 
too  eagerly  on  the  secular,  and  now  I  must  pay  the  penalty  in  the 
diminished  enjoyment  and  reception  of  the  spiritual."  God  does  not  work 
miracles  in  the  i-ealm  of  soul  any  more  than  in  that  of  matter,  save  very 
exceptionally,  and  for  veiy  special  purposes.  And  what  else  but  u 
miracle  could  it  be,  seeing  how  compounded  together  soul  and  body  arc, 
if  we  were  to  be  made  capable  of  happy  spiritual  exertion,  when  our 
^ies  are  jaded  and  worn.  Yet  something  like  this  is  what  I  have  heard 
good  people  expecting  again  and  again. 
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I  do  not  forget  that  there  are  marvellouslj  beautiful  cases  in  vhich 
afflictions  of  the  bodjhave,  through  God's  helpful  grace,  been  made  great 
blessings  to  the  soul.  Prolonged  and  sharp  suffering  has  often  made  a 
weak  and  common  soul  into  a  hero  and  a  lovely  saint.  Many  of  the  most 
beautiful  Chratians  have  been  enshrined  in  most  fragile  clay,  and  hare 
been  able  to  say,  with  fullest  meaning  in  the  words,  "  I  die  daOy.'*  Bat 
there  is  law  for  all  this.  Where  there  is  real  Christian  life,  certain  of  its 
most  lovely  graces  and  loftiest  attainments  have  been  ministered  to  and 
developed  by  the  ailments  and  sufferings  of  the  body.  Patience,  weak- 
ness, resignation,  sense  of  the  Divine  fatherhood,  great  love  and  tender- 
ness, all  these  are  the  natural  products  of  prolonged  affliction  in  a 
religious  heart*  But  these  are  very  different  cases  to  those  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  viz.,  the  lesser  and  temporary  bodily  ills  which  come 
oftentimes  from  our  own  carelessness  or  from  misfortune,  and  which  cast 
their  gloom  over  us  as  the  clouds  their  shadows  on  the  ^arth,  and  stop 
our  happy  songs  as  eclipses  and  storms  stay  the  carols  of  the  birds.  Have 
no  people  ever  tried  to  pray,  when  sleep  was  the  only  thing  possible  to 
them  ?  God  did  not  look  for  an  impossible  thing,  and  yet  they  bare 
been  very  miserable,  because  they  could  not  sustain  their  usual 
length  of  prayer.  Whether  there  was  sin  in  it  or  no,  depended  wholly 
on  the  question,  whether  or  no  the  fatigue  came  in  the  way  of  du^, 
and  whether  the  real  praying  had  been  done  before.  The  sin  is,  not 
in  the  not  praying,  but  in  the  praying  when  a  man  has  no  desire  in 
his  heart. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  subject^  similar  in  character  to 
this,  bat  in  an  opposite  direction,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
notica  How  much  has  body  had  to  do  with  religious  revivals,  as 
they  are  called  1  That  there  have  been  genuine  revivals  of  religion 
which  have  had  their  origin  in  heavenly  influences,  I  would  not  for 
a  moment  disputa  But  that  there  have  been  spurious  imitations  of 
these,  "got  up"  by  men,  there  is,  alas!  no  room  to  doubt.  The  first 
condition  of  these  last  is  excitement  The  mind,  in  the  first  place,  is 
supplied  with  stimulants  of  the  hottest  sort ;  and  these  are  administered 
by  sensuous  means  of  the  most  exciting  kind ;  much  noise,  passionate 
appeals  to  the  feelings,  vehement  persuasion  and  denunciation,  greatly 
prolonged  application  of  these  things,  noisy  sensational  hymns  and  tunes, 
incessant  repetition  of  the  process  without  a  moment's  interval  of 
repose,  and  then  some  sudden  and  personal  invitation  to  give  way  to 
it  all,  which  cannot  be  resisted,  and  produces  sobs  and  exclamations 
and  a  "wild  excitement  verging  on  madness,  in  which  vows  and  profes> 
sions  are  made  which  bind  those  who  make  them  to  an  outward  life 
that  will  be  double-distilled  misery  if  it  be  not  sustained  by  a 
corresponding  inward  force.  And  then  the  operators  burst  forth, 
when  they  have  reached  this  climax,  with  "glories"  and  "  hallelujahss'' 
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ia  token  that  thej  have  effected  a  great  spiritual  triumph  ;  whereas  the 
sober  fact  is,  that  thej  have  effected  nothing  but  a  case  of  hysteria,  whose 
reaction  is  as  sure  to  come  as  day  on  the  heels  of  night.  And  this  thing  is 
verj  catching,  especially  in  a  crowd,  with  its  noise  and  heat  and  electric 
sympathies.  But  to  call  this  "  conversion  "  is  nothing  less  than  a  horrible 
burlesque.  The  very  same  young  people  have  experienced  the  very  same 
swelling  at  heart  and  choking  in  the  throat  over  some  sensational  tale, 
or  when  possessed  by  some  sudden  fear,  real  or  imaginary.  No !  the 
children  of  God  and  heirs  of  life  everlasting  are  not  bom  after  that  sony 
faaliion.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth :  so  is 
every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  spirit."  But  can  we  not  tell  whence  this 
Cometh,  and,  alas  !  too  often,  whither  it  goeth  1 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  those  better  things,  of  which  true  Christians 
are  often  the  subjects,  and  which  undoubtedly  have  a  bodily  source : 
those  glowings  and  gushings  and  happy  thrills  and  strong  nervous 
<iapiring8  and  efforts  which  come  of  the  unusually  happy  conditions  in 
which  our  bodies  find  themselves  ?  Shall  we  despise  them  because  they 
have  a  bodily  source  1  Bather  let  us  bless  God  for  the  beautiful 
sympathy  of  body  and  soul.  Let  us  look  at  it  as  His  way  of  giving  us 
spiritual  good.  Let  it  make  us  more  alive  to  the  fact  that  we  have  our 
own  spiritual  condition  very  much  in  our  own  keeping.  Let  us  not  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  God  has  a  method  for  everything;  that  sanctifica- 
tion,  in  its  every  step,  is  a  pi'ocess ;  that  praying,  to  be  made  holy,  is 
absolutely  of  no  use  if  we  refuse  to  put  ourselves  under  the  conditions 
of  holiness  ;  and  that  if  we  ^would  give  God  all  that  we  can,  we  must 
present  Him  our  "  bodies,  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable,  which  is 
our  reasonable  service." 
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BY  R.   W.   DALE,   M.A. 

By  whom  should  the  Lord's  Supper  be  celebrated  1  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  surely  very  obvious  and  very  simple.  Every  one  who  acknow- 
ledges the  authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  bound  to  obey  all  His 
commandments ;  and  this  is  one  of  them — that  we  should  *^  Eat  this 
Bread  and  Drink  this  Cup  "  in  remembrance  of  Him.  If  we  believe 
that  He  was  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh,  and  that  His  precepts  have  the 
force  of  Divine  laws,  we  are  neglecting  a  plain  duty,  so  long  as  this 
precept  is  not  obeyed. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  the  celebration  of  an  external 
lite  should  take  the  place  of  the  moral  and  religious  duties  which  are 
also  imposed  upon  us  by  Christ's  authority.  If  a  man  does  not  repent 
^f  Bin,  does  not  trust  in  Christ  for  the  pardon  of  sin  and  eternal  life,  does 
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not  try  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  to  love  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self, his  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  mere  superstition,  or  an 
offensive  act  of  hypocrisy.  He  cannot  bo  honestly  anxious  to  obey 
Christ  unless  he  is  trying  to  obey  every  other  commandment  whicL 
Christ  gave  as  well  as  this. 

The  Service  itself  shows  who  ought  to  take  part  in  it.  The  Divine 
gifts  which  are  represented  by  the  Bread  and  the  Wine  are  not  merelj 
offered  to  all  mankind ;  it  is  the  supreme  duty  of  all  mankind  toreoeiTe 
them.  To  take  the  visible  symbols,  and  to  refuse  the  invisible  realitia 
for  which  they  stand,  is  an  act  of  profanity;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
whole  human  race  to  receive  both.  Every  man  to  whom  Christ  is  the 
"  living  bread"— every  man  who  is  trusting  in  the  blood  of  Christ  for 
the  remission  of  sins— is  violating  one  of  the  most  direct  and  unambiguous 
]aws  which  Christ  ever  gave,  if  he  does  not  take  part  in  this  Service. 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  about  this  in  apostolic  times.  Who- 
ever became  a  Christian,  and  was  not  too  cowardly  to  confess  lus  &itli, 
entered  the  Church,  and  sat  down  at  the  Table  as  one  of  the  brotherhood. 
Jews  who  were  afraid  of  the  fanatical  hatred  of  their  feUow-countrymen 
if  they  acknowledged  the  Nazarene  as  the  Messiah,  Gentiles  who  shrtnk 
from  the  contempt  and  disgust  with  which  the  "  execrable  superstition " 
which  had  risen  up  in  Syria  was  almost  universally  regarded,  remained 
outside  the  Church  ei^n  if  they  were  inwai-dly  persuaded  that  Jesus  wss 
the  Son  of  God.  When  fierce  pei'secution  came,  the  proportion  of  those 
who  concealed  their  faith  would  be  increased.  But  that  a  large  number 
of  people  should  be  habitually  present  at  Christian  worship,  should  have 
no  reason  for  disguising  their  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  should  have  no  wish  to  disguise  it,  should  assist  the  Churdi 
by  personal  service  and  generous  gifts,  and  yet  never  take  part  in  the 
simplest  and  most  touching  of  Christian  Services,  would  greatly  perplei 
an  apostle.  Most  of  the  reasons  alleged  for  this  singular  neglect  would 
be  not  less  perplexing. 

Some  do  not  shrink  from  saying  that  they  can  see  no  Necessity  for  the 
Loi"d's  Supper,  and  no  Reason  why  they  should  celebrate  it  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Christ  saw  a  Necessity  for  it^  and  that  He  would 
never  have  instituted  it  without  an  adequate  Reason.  Even  if  the  mond 
and  religious  uses  of  the  Service  are  altogether  inaccessible  to  us,  His 
authority  is  not  to  be  resisted.  The  very  earliest  temptation  which 
came  upon  man  was  a  temptation  to  disobey  a  command,  the  grounds  of 
which  were,  in  all  probability,  concealed.  The  sin  which  "brougbt 
Death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,"  was  a  violation  of  a  positive 
precept,  "the  Necessity"  and  "  Reason"  of  which  Adam  must  have  found 
it  very  hard  to  discover.  Are  not  the  consequences  of  his  transgression 
disastrous  enough  to  warn  us  against  an  excess  of  confidence  in  our  own 
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moral  discrimination  1     Do  ihej  not  teach  us  that  even  when  a  Divine 

law  seems  inexplicable,  the  gravest  evils  may  be  the  penalty  of  dis- 

obedieDce  1   Do  we  not  know  enough  of  God  to  believe  that  His  precepts 

must  be  wise  and  good,  even  if  their  wisdom  and  goodness  are  sometimes 

Lidden  from  us  )     This  is  not  a  case  in  which  there  is  even  an  appareut 

conflict  between  our  own  moral  sense  and  a  Divine  precept.     The  eating 

of  the  Bread  and  the  drinking  of  the  Wine  are  in  themselves  indifferent 

acts ;  but  since  Christ  commands  them,  it  is  perilous  presumption  to 

refuse  obedience  simply  because  we  cannot  see  their  necessity  or  their  use. 

And  suppose  that  the   Lord's  Supper  were  nothing  more  than  a 

loving  and  reverential  commemoration  of  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord 

Jesus,  would  not  this  be  reason  enough  for  celebrating  it  ?     If  a  dying 

parent^  a  dying  wife,  a  dying  bibther,  asked  you  to  maintain  some  yearly 

custom,  to  set  up  some  slight  memorial,  in  remembrance  of  the  love 

which  Death  might  remove  to  other  worlds,  but  could  not  extinguish, 

would  you  say  that  you  could  see  no  "Necessity"  or  "Reason"  for 

complying  with  the  request  ?     Could  you  let  the  day  pass  by,  when  the 

custom  should  have  been  observed,  and  not  feel  a  pang  of  self-reproach  ? 

Could  you  pass  by  the  place  where  the  memorial  should  have  been  set 

up,  and  not  be  disturbed  by  the  thought  of  your  neglect  ?     The  love  that 

reamed  to  be  commemorated  would  be  reason  enough  for  commemorating 

it.    And  when  Christ  asks  us,  "  in  remembrance "  of  Himself,  to  do 

what  He  did  on  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed,  our  hearts  must 

be  strangely  cold  and  insensible,  if  we  are  careless  about  doing  it  because 

we  cannot  see  what  good  is  to  come  of  it.     What  would  St.  John  or 

St.  Paul  have  said,  if  some  Christian  man  in  Ephesus  or  Corinth  had 

defended  his  disobedience  with  an  excuse  like  this  1 

There  is  a  second  plea  for  neglecting  this  duty,  which  has  the  look  of 
greater  reverence  for  Christ,  but  which  is  really  equally  presumptuous. 
Some  persons  allege  that  they  shrink  from  coming  to  the  Lord  s  Table 
lest  they  should  some  day  bring  dishonour  upon  Christ  by  their  incon- 
sistencies. Is  that  the  honest  reason  1  Are  you  really  afraid  of  grieving 
Him  by  being  betrayed  against  your  better  purposes  into  sins  from 
which  you  recoil  1  The  feeling  in  itself  is  honourable ;  but  to  keep 
away  from  the  Supper  is  the  most  incomprehensible  way  of  expressing 
it.  You  are  afraid  of  turning  coward  in  the  battle,  and,  therefore,  though 
you  are  in  Christ's  army — every  man  who  wishes  to  do  the  will  of  Christ 
must  be— you  throw  aside  your  uniform,  and  desert  altogether.  You  are 
afraid  of  being  mastered  some  day  by  some  strong  temptation  to  break 
dirist's  laws,  and,  therefore,  you  habitually  break  one  of  them.  You 
arc  afraid  of  dishonouring  Him  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  sight  of  the  world,  you  deliberately  neglect  a  duty  which  all  the 
^orld  knows  that  Christ  has  commanded. 
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This  singular  conduct  has  another  aspect^  of  which  it  is  very  necessair 
that  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  should  be  reminded.  They  are  a&aid,  if 
they  come  to  the  Lord*s  Table,  of  dishonouring  Christ  by  their  incon- 
sistencies ;  they  should  ask  whether,  while  they  are  keeping  away  finom 
it,  they  are  not  dishonouring  Him  by  their  very  virtues.  Taking  part 
in  this  Service  is  regarded  in  this  country,  and  among  ourselves,  as 
a  confession  that  a  man  is  trying  to  live  a  Christian  life,  and  i:» 
looking  to  Christ  for  strength  to  do  it.  Now,  if  you  shrink  from  con- 
fessing this,  what  impression  is  produced  on  the  minds  of  irreligioos 
persons  by  those  very  excellencies  of  character  which  come  from  your 
faith  in  Him?  They  say  you  are  "  quite  as  good"  as  many  who  celebrate 
this  Ordinance  ;  the  probability  is  that  in  some  respects  you  are  better. 
But  if  you  had  no  reverence  for  Christ's  authority,  and  if  your  hearts  had 
not  been  touched  by  His  love,  might  you  not  have  been  much  worse  t  Are 
not  your  integrity,  and  truthfulness,  and  self-denial,  and  gentleness,  and 
generosity,  largely  sustained  by  your  interior  Christian  life  t  If  th^ 
are,  why  should  not  Christ  have  the  honour  of  them  1  As  it  is,  the  very 
virtues  which  come  from  the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit  in  your  heart,  are 
sometimes  appealed  to  as  proofs  that  men  who  make  no  profession  of 
religion  are  as  good  as  those  that  do,  and  that  there  cannot  be  very 
much  in  religion  after  all.  While  you  remain  away  from  the  Lonl^s 
Table  you  are  practically  sustaining  the  most  injurious  charge  which 
is  ever  made  against  the  Christian  Faith. 

Nor  is  this  alL  By  diminishing  the  apparent  moral  and  religious 
difference  between  those  who  are  on  the  side  of  Christ  and  those  who  are 
against  Him,  you  are  quieting  the  fears  of  men  who  ai-e  conscious  that 
they  are  not  living  for  God.  If  every  man  in  every  Christian  congregft- 
tion  who  really  loves  Christ  sjssociated  himself  with  the  Church,  there 
would  be  a  much  stronger  and  more  obvious  contrast  between  the 
religious  and  the  irreligious.  As  it  is,  men  who  have  not  religious 
earnestness  iind  themsel\;^s  in  such  good  company,  that  they  feel  no 
alarm.  They  see  that  you  are  not  among  the  ''  saints,"  and  shelter  their 
graver  sins  under  your  negligence.  If  they  saw  that  no  one  remained 
out  of  the  Church  who  was  not  manifestly  unchristian  in  temper,  spirit, 
and  character,  they  would  have  their  own  true  position  foi'ced  upon  them. 
You  assist  to  disguise  from  them  their  real  guilt  and  periL 

Another  cause  which  keeps  some  persons  in  every  congregation  from 
obeying  Christ^s  law  is  an  unwillingness  to  be  too  intimately  connected 
with  those  who  are  in  membership.  The  decay  of  hearty  mutual  affection 
and  confidence  among  Christian  people  is  one  of  the  darkest  characteristics 
of  our  religious  life.  There  was  a  time  when  an  apostle  could  aay  to  a 
Church,  "Touching  brotherly  love,  ye  need  not  that  I  wriite  unto  you; 
for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to  love  one  another."    That  Dime 
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teachiug  does  not  seem  to  be  very  cordially  received  in  our  days.     It 

ought  to  be  enough  for  us  to  believe  that  a  man  loves  Clirist,  for  our 

hearts  to  glow  when  we  see  his  face  or  hear  his  voice.     We  ought  to 

feel    the    strong   ties  of  spiritual   kinship  binding  us  to  all  who  are 

regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     We  ought  to  long  to  be  closely  identified 

with  all  who  are  one  with  Christ.     But  there  are  some  who  are  altogether 

unconscious  of  the  instiact  of  spiritual  brotherhood.     They  do  not  seem 

to  believe  that  he  who  loves  God  must  love  bis  brother  also.     They  call 

God  their  Father,  but  want  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  those 

who,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  are  His  children.     They  prefer 

living  apart.     They  i-efuse  to  be  members  of  "  the  household  of  God,''  and 

to  be  "  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints."     They  have  yielded  to  a  certain 

fastidiousness  which  makes  them  shrink  from  men  whom  Christ  is  *^  not 

ashamed  "  to  call  His  **  brethren."     If  they  had  lived  in  the  premature 

age  of  tlie  Church,  they  would  have  been  disgusted  with  the  enthusiasm 

which  led  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  to  regard  each  other  as  members 

of  the  same  family,  and  would  have  been  ill  at  ease  when  slaves  and 

other  common  people  were  recognised  as  the  spiritual  equals  of  their 

masters.     Put  what  you  feel  into  definite  words,  and  ask  yourself  what 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  likely  to  think  about  your  reason  for  disobeying 

His  precept.     Tell  Him  that  there  is  so  much  that  is  disagreeable  in  the 

manner  and  habits  of  some  of  His  friends,  that  you  must  be  excused 

from  sitting  with  them  at  His  Table.     Or,  if  the  moral  imperfections  of 

some  Christian  men  lead  you  to  keep  away  from  the  Lord's  Supper — and 

it  must  be  confessed  that  grave  faults  often  cling  to  men  where  religious 

earnestness  cannot  be  denied — tell  Christ  that  He  bears  with  men  whom 

you  cannot  tolerate,  and  ask  Him,  out  of  consideration  for  your  moral 

antipathy  to  some  of  the  people  about  Him,  to  release  you  from  the 

obligation  to  commemorate  His  love.     Why,  this  is  the  old  complaint  in 

other  words ;  you  refuse  to  come  to  Christ's  Table  because  "  He  receiveth 

ftinners  and  eateth  with  them." 

Be  sure  of  this,  that  if  your  love  for  those  who,  notwithstanding  their 
imperfections,  love  Christ  is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  pride 
and  sensitiveness  which  keep  you  from  associating  with  them,  your  love 
for  Christ  Himself  can  have  no  great  intensity.  ''  He  that  loveth  not 
^  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ? " 

There  is  yet  another  reason  alleged  for  neglecting  this  duty — imcer- 
tainty  about  personal  salvation.  This,  indeed,  is  a  grave  reason  for 
drinking  fix>m  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  what  does  it  mean  9  Do  those 
who  plead  it  intend  to  say  that  they  are  uncertain  whether  they  have 
ever  confessed  their  sin,  and  asked  Qod  to  forgive  it  ?  Or  do  they  intend 
^  say  that|  having  appealed  to  the  Divine  Mercy,  they  are  uncertain 
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whether  God  has  kept  Hia  word,  and  granted  them  forgireness  1  Do 
they  mean  that  they  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  trying  to  lire  a 
Christian  life  ]  Or  do  they  mean  that,  though  they  are  trying,  they  are 
not  sure  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  helping  them  to  do  it  ?  Uncertain 
about  personal  salvation  1  If  any  man  can  deliberately  all^e  this,  as  a 
ground  for  disobeying  the  commandment  of  Christ,  what  strange  and 
portentous  folly  it  is  to  suffer  an  hour  to  go  past  without  that  clear  and 
definite  surrender  of  the  whole  life  to  €rod,  which  will  make  aalTation 
certain  1  How  is  it  possible  to  enjoy  the  most  innocent  pleasures,  to 
perform  the  commonest  duties,  under  the  shadow  of  this  tremeDdoos 
doubt  ? 

But  ought  not  the  excuse  to  be  put  into  other  words  ?  In  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  pleaded,  I  fear  that  this  resolution  to  accept  the  authoritr  of 
Christ  as  the  supreme  law  of  life  is  not  hearty  and  unreserved.  It  is 
not  so  much  uncertainty  about  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God,  which  is 
the  real  ground  of  keeping  away  from  the  Supper,  but  hesitation 
and  reserve  in  acknowledging  Christ  as  the  souVs  absolute  Ruler  and 
Lord.  Moral  indecision  is  the  tnie  cause  of  all  the  difficulty.  The  soul 
shrinks  from  committing  itself,  without  conditions  and  without  qualifica- 
tions, to  the  service  and  love  of  God,  and  is  conscious  that  it  cannot 
venture,  while  this  shrinking  continues,  to  meet  Christ  face  to  face  at  His 
Table.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  frankly  acknowledged,  and 
not  disguised  under  the  pretence  of  inability  to  attain  the  assurance  of 
reconciliation  to  God. 

©ff  to  tl|f  f&tflfjlanW. 

BY     THE     BSV.     W.     M.     STATHAK. 

Holiday  time  has  come  again.  Well,  it  is  a  needs-be.  Specially  is  it  a 
necessity  for  citizens.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  pleasure ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  machinery.  Your  physical  and  mental  constitution  will  get  sadly  out  of 
gear  if  you  neglect  your  holiday.  Looked  at  aright,  recreative  rest  is  a 
religious  duty.  Concerning  the  advent  of  the  fit  season,  the  question  soon 
arises—whenP  Concerning  the  fit  situation,  the  question  alao  arises— 
where  P  If  you  live  in  London,  you  will  probably  answer  to  the  first  query— 
August ;  and  if  you  want  a  thoroughly  bracing  change  of  air  and  scene,  yon 
will  probably  reply  to  the  second — the  Highlands !  Yes,  bonnie  Highlands 
these,  with  their  pure  air  so  bracing  and  nerve  resting,  and  with  their  rich 
historic  memories,  as  romantic  as  they  are  real. 

Beautiful  prospect,  this  I  I  am  penning  this  page  at  Ballachulish,  villi 
Loch  Leven  at  my  feet.  With  the  exception  of  a  wee  hamlet,  some  mile  or 
so  away,  there  is  no  building  but  this  modern  hotel.  The  mountains 
proximate  enough,  stand  like  sentinels  round  about  you,  whilst  firom 
their  cloud-capped  towers  the  silver  watercourses  rush  in  musical  little 
torrents  to  the  lake.  Miniature  cataracts  these  among  the  hills,  made  still 
more  beautiful  at  eventide,  when  tints  of  purple,  green,  and  gold  lend  an 
air  of  tender  beauty  and  mystery  to  these  all-encircling  mountains !    We 
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know  nothing  of  daily  papers^   callers,  and   common-plaoes  here;  the 

j^reat  world  is  far  away  with  its  din  and  distraction,  and  the  voices  of 

shepherds  here  and  there  amid  the  hills  are  musical  enough.     Time,  now» 

to  converse  with  the  soul,  and  to  meditate  in  silence  upon  the  highest 

themes  of  all.    Close  to  this  spot,  and  visited  ere  noon  to-day,  is  the  fkmous 

Glencoe  (or  weeping  vale),  with  its  mournful  massacre  of  the  McDonalds. 

Memorable  time  that,  when  on  the  winter  night  of  February  12,  1692,  as 

the  deep  snow  lay  upon  the  granite  mountains,  the  gun  sounded  forth  the 

signal,  and  infuriated  soldiers  slew  the  kind  and  unsuspecting  hosts  who 

.slumbered   all  unconscious  of  the  base  designs  of  the  Master  of  Stair! 

lie-read  that  history,  friend;  and  when  you  tread  the  pass  yourself,  you  will 

see  ruins  of  the  old  houses,  where  the  soldiers  tore  the  victims  from  their 

beds,  and  the  clan  McDonald  fled  or  fell  before  the  ruffian  troops.    This 

pasa  of  Glencoe,  however,  apart  altogether  from  this  scene  in  Scottish  story, 

is  full  of  scenes  of  savage  grandeur — ^it  is  the  most  awesome  spot  in  all  the 

Highlands.    You  gaze  upon  wild  mountain  peaks,  scarred  with  time,  rising 

more  than  3,000  feet  in  height.    A  kind  of  wholesome  terror  begins  to  steal 

orer  the  mind  when  some  of  the  deeper  ravines  yawn  before  you.    For  the 

most  part,  the  mountain-tops  are  perpetual  cloud-land ;  but  the  flecked  sha- 

(iof?8,  when  the  sun  shines  through,  bathe  their  sides  in  beauty.    What  a 

mixture  of  the  practical  and  the  sentimental !    There  is  the  white  tent  of 

the  Boyal  Engineers  in  the  valley ;  fancy  them  measuring  away  amidst 

these  majestic  mountains  I    With  the  aid  of  glasses,  you  can  glimpse  one 

or  two  of  these  red-coated  fellows  climbing  up  the  rooks.    Nothing,  indeed, 

gives  you  a  better  idea  of  their  vastness  than  these  little  red  dots  amongst 

their  rough  crags.    When  you  have  passed  the  Valley  of  Glencoe,  and  are 

nearing  the  hamlet  by  the  slate  quarries,  a  host  of  Highland  children,  calling 

out  in  Gaelic,  will  follow  your  conveyance,  like  a  pack  of  forest  wolves — I 

mean  like  them,  of  course,  for  speed.    They  know  enough  of  English  to  say, 

"  Penny,  penny  I"    And  how  they  can  run !    With  little  fatigue  or  loss  of 

breath  they  speed  on  after  you.    Never  have  I  seen  faces  more  beautiful 

than  some  of  these  wild  Highland  lassies.   One  wee  baimie,  some  five  years 

old,  ran  yesterday  for  half  a  mile,  with  flowing  auburn  hair  (none  of  your 

gold  wash  on  it),  with  large,  blue,  wistful  eyes,  and  a  peach-coloured, 

Bun-bronjEcd  face.    The  ladies  of  our  party  melted  into  cash,  which  is  after 

All  a  decent  test  of  how  much  you  feel.    You  wiU  find  it  interesting  just 

once  to  attend  the  kirk  service  in  Gaelic  in  these  Highlands ;  and  the 

loneliest  spot  seems  to  have  its  House  of  Go'd.    The  repose  of  the  Sabbath 

^Ji  whether  in  town  or  hamlet,  is  most  wonderful  in  Scotland.     Let 

critics  in  reviews  and  special  correspondents  satirize  Scotch  customs  as 

they  please;   let   them   sneer  about  the  whiskey-taking  at  home   and 

"  a'  that ;"  it  will  not  do.    Visitors  to  this  land  may  not,  indeed,  see  all 

the  sin— where  on  earth  can  they  do  that  P — ^but  they  must  feel  the  Sabbath 

to  be  intensely  restful  and  refreshing,  contrasting  severely  enough  with 

^  growing  laxity  of  its  observance  in  England ! 

I  am  not,  however,  saying  a  word  yet  about  a  Highland  tour,  or  how 
one  gets  to  this  same  serenely,  restful  Ballachulish  where  I  am  writing 
Qow^.  Perhaps  next  season  you  will  want  a  tour — one  of  the  pleasantest 
you  ever  took,  and  not  so  very  over-dear.    As  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  send 

VOL.  XLT.  B  R 
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several  to  North  Deton— throngh  a  tour  in  the  EriiroBUCAL— so  I  ahoold 
delight  to  qnicken  the  purpose  of  some  tourist  to  the  beaatifol,  VraciBg 
Highlands. 

The  Great  I^orthern  is  the  line ;  9.15  p.m.  is  the  train ;  sixty  shiliings  is 
the  monthly  tourist  ticket,  in  the  summer  season,  to  InTemees  and  back ; 
Imd  you  will  be  allowed  to  break  your  journey  at  appointed  plaeei  on  the 
Way.  You  will  have  large,  roomy  carriages,  not  analogous  to  most  third- 
class  ones,  and  very  considerably  better  than  the  second  on  many  other 
lines.  Unless  you  are  wedded  to  a  bed  of  down,  you  will  get  a  wink  or 
two  of  sleep,  and  not  be  over-jaded  when  you  arrive  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
morning.  A  cheerful  breakfast  and  a  refreshing  bath  will  set  yon  right; 
and  from  the  coffee-room  of  the  Cockbum  Hotel  you  will  see  the  Scott 
Memorial  and  the  busy  centre  of  what  an  American  gentleman  at  our  table 
called  the  "  best-placed  "  city  in  Europe.  Forth,  in  your  renovated  strength, 
you  go  to  see  the  Castle,  with  its  grand  old  fortress,  standing  out  so  proudly 
and  defiantly  against  the  sky,  with  those  well*kept  pleasure-grounds  beside  it, 
which  sweep  along  the  whole  length  of  Frinees*street.  You  can  take  a  dar 
or  two  and  see  the  celebrities — Holyrood  House,  Arthur's  Seat,  Salisburr 
Craigs,  the  old  Trongate,  John  Knox's  House,  the  G^aas  Market,  and 
Canongate  Jail.  Calton  Hill,  with  its  Nelson  and  National  Monuments, 
is  best  seen  by  moonlight.  As  much  more  as  the  guide-book  describes  and 
glorifies,  you  can  see,  with  churches  many.  City  of  cities,  this  \  Yon 
cannot  help  thinking  of  the  Bible  words  concerning  dear  Jerusalem* 
**  Beautiful  for  situation."  After  your  few  days'  city-seeing,  take  a  tourist 
ticket  available  for  four  days,  vid  Stirling  and  Callander,  for  the  Trossaclis, 
Loch  Katrine,  and  Loch  Lomond.  If  you  are  a  cash-man,  you  can  sojourn 
and  sleep  at  the  Trossachs  or  Inversnaid  Hotels ;  if  not,  and  you  are  able 
to  endure,  you  can  now  take  the  whole  tour  in  one  long  day.  It  is  abeot 
tiie  most  perfect  fit  I  know  of  in  the  arrangement  of  tourist  travelling,  and 
given  a  fine  day,  you  get  a  slice  of  loveliness  such  as  you  cannot  often  take 
out  of  Nature  in  twelve  hours  of  time.  Nineteen  shillings  all  the  way,  with 
some  trifling  coachmen's  fees.  Oh,  that  drive  from  Callander  thttmgh  the 
Trossachs  I  The  scramble  to  scale  the  coach-sides  is  thoroughly  Snglish— 
perhaps  more  English  than  Christian ;  it  is  every  one  for  himself.  Tvo 
coaches  are  quickly  filled,  and  they  hare  to  send  to  the  hotel  for  a  third. 
Then  begins  the  feast  of  beauty,  and  it  awakens  exclamations,  I  find,  frraa 
the  most  phlegmatic  temperaments.  The  Trossachs  have  often  enough  been 
described  in  a  guide-book  sort  of  style ;  but  what  can  touch  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  description  of  them  in  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake?"  They  constitute, 
perhaps,  the  richest  scenery  in  Scotland — the  vegetation  is  so  diffuse,  and 
the  beauty  so  endlessly  varied.  Oh,  rocks  With  verdure  dad !  Oh,  valei 
with  stream-girt  sides !  Oh,  maze  of  wildest  loveliness  I  You  travel  past 
Loch  Tenachar,  through  gorse  and  moss-clad  vales,  near  hiding-plaeei, 
where  only  Highland  guides  could  show  the  secret  paths.  I  have  tried  to 
feel  what  gives  such  "  specialty  "  to  the  beauty  of  the  Trossachs.  It  seenu 
to  be  their  many-featured  beauties.  Now  you  are  looking  into  Loch 
Achray's  blue  lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  breaking  with  ehild-like  wares 
upon  a  bank  of  broken  stone — ^waters  which  become  the  more  bewitehiag 
as  you  glimpse  them  through  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  oreMffohiag 
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trees.  Falsing  the  hotel,  some  three  miles  more  brings  yon  to  a  scene  of 
cyer-memorable  loTeliness.  Loch  Katrine  bursts  upon  your  vision.  The 
steamer  is  waiting  for  your  coach !  All  is  well-timed,  and  off  you  go,  around 
the  famous  Ellen's  Isle.  Before  you  now  is  the  spot  where  the  bugle's 
note  was  heard>  and  Ellen,  in  her  frail  skiff,  put  forth  to  the  place  whence 
the  sound  proceeded.  On  that  islet  she  refused  the  hand  of  Bhoderic  Dhu, 
And  said — 

''Bather,  through  realms  beyond  the  sea. 

Seeking  the  world's  oold  charity, 

Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word, 

And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard, 

An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rore. 

Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love." 

Gazing  on  the  fine  foliage  and  fully  reflected  shadow  of  this  bewitching 
isle,  you  feel  that,  so  far  as  Kature  is  concerned — ^if  sin,  sorrow,  and  death 
were  not  here — this  might  form  part  of  Paradise  regained.  When  the  bright 
sunshine  is  flashing  on  these  black,  deep  waters,  and  the  mountains  are 
mirrored  with  their  varied  tints  of  colouring  distinctly  seen  in  the  waters ; 
when  you  stand  at  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  and  the  diamond  spray  breaks 
from  the  head  of  the  boat ;  as  the  mountain  sentinels  stand  around  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  you  feel  spell-bound  by  the  scene }  you  want  no  human 
voice  to  speak  to  you.  That  Saviour  by  whom  God  ittade  the  world  is 
speaking  to  your  heart,  and  saying,  "  I  am  thy  Creator,  thy  Bedeemer ;" 
uid  as  you  remember  His  promises  concerning  the  future  world,  you  will 
find  in  the  glory  of  earth  a  parable  of  the  beauty  of  heaven,  and  think  of 
those  parting  words, ''  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 

The  drive  from  the  end  of  Loch  Elatrine — at  which  you  arrive  in  less 
tKan  an  hour — to  Loch  Lomond,  is  much  wilder  than  that  through  the 
Trossachs.  The  coaches  are  all  horsed  and  ready  for  you ;  and  it  is  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  the  red  coats  of  the  coachmen  passing  through  the  green  hills — 
prettier  still  to  see  the  Highland  cottages,  with  their  groups  of  little  ones, 
lookbg  as  healthy  as  they  are  wild.  As  you  near  Inversnaid,  you  must 
specially  mark  the  hill  you  descend,  for  when  Wallace  was  about  to  storm 
l^umbarton  Castle,  it  was  on  the  hill,  at  the  back  of  Inversnaid,  on  which 
he  stood,  and  gasing  on  the  glories  of  the  scene,  said,  "Where  is  the  man 
that  would  not  fight  for  such  a  country  P  This  land  was  not  made  for 
Blares."  At  the  back  of  the  hotel,  there  are  some  very  picturesque  falls. 
Taking  a  leap  or  two  midstream  on  to  the  boulders,  you  will  get  a  view  of  the 
Hioat  romantic  kind.  The  waters  will  break,  leap,  and  dash  themselves 
to  spray  all  round  you.  You  can  lunch  at  the  hotel,  as  you  wait  an  hour 
or  80.  Then  another  packet  steams  up,  and  you  are  on  your  way  through 
Loch  Lomond's  loveliness.  The  lofty  Ben  Lomond  will  soon  appear  on  its 
^nks,  rising  Goliath-like  among  a  race  of  giants.  Of  course  you  will  long 
to  stay  at  Tarbet,  or  Luss,  or  some  of  the' sweet  nestling  nooks  at  which  the 
packet  stops ;  but  remember,  you  must  have  a  deep  purse  to  do  this,  and  if 
you  are  a  rich  deacon,  you  can  taste  the  select  joy  of  the  fashionable  hotel 
in  ths  quiet  resting-place.  Arrived  at  the  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  train 
is  Waiting,  aiid  you  go,  tfid  Cowlairs,  which  is  close  to  Glasgow,  on  to  Edin< 
burgh.  This  ia  the  ti^g  bit—this  forty  miles  or  so  home,  after  a  long  day ; 
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but  80  it  is ;  and  haying  tasted  the  sweets,  and  spent,  perhaps,  some  tea 
shillings  each,  beside  your  tourist  ticket,  you  are  back  at  your  hotel  at 
Edinburgh. 

You  will  now  find  that  your  return  ticket  to  Inyerness  will  take  you  <» 
through  Aberdeen,  where  I  must  detain  you  for  a  few  days,  as  ^  next 
break  iu  your  journey,  and  as  a  starting-point  for  Balmoral  and  Bnesur. 
After  seeing  Aberdeen,  with  its  famous  market,  and  its  dean-capped  fiiher' 
women,  amongst  whom  is  the  celebrated  Queen's  fishwonikn,  you  take  tnot 
along  what  is  popularly  called  Dee  Side,  as  the  rirer  Dee  keeps  j<n 
company  everywhere,  and  sings  as  sweetly  as  it  swifUy  flows.  Your  irst 
halting-place  shall  be  Banchory ;  there  a  mile  or  so  of  walking  bring* 
you  to  the  bridge,  where  you  can  glimpse  one  of  the  roshing  tomat 
spectacles  for  which  the  Highlands  are  so  celebrated.  Winding  akog 
the  wood-clad  banks,  you  can  step  down  to  the  massiTe  stones  aboat 
which  the  waters  play.  There,  above  you,  is  a  cottage  home,  nestling  amoof 
the  trees ;  and  high  up  between  the  banks  before  you  is  the  ever-roshmg, 
ever-changing  watercourse ;  beside  you  is  the  winding-path  amid  the  grorei- 
Oh,  my  friend,  if  you  could  only  cut  this  leaflet  out  from  Nature's  page* 
and  put  it  at  the  back  of  your  London  parlour  window,  the  pure  air  and 
the  delicious  fragrance  with  it — ^why  then? — why  you  would  have  too 
much  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  would  never  like  to  leave  tlus 
world  at  aU ;  or  perhaps,  in  time,  you  would  come  to  care  little  about  iu 
beauties  as  that  Highland  lassie  yonder,  who  thinks  a  deal  more  of  whattfaie 
is  carrying  in  her  basket  than  of  the  picture  scenery  which  Nature  is 
spreading  before  her  face. 

On,  then,  in  the  afternoon,  by  train,  through  Aboyne,  to  Ballator;  ao 
further,  for  the  simple  reason  that  you  cannot.  You  will  ascend  the 
mountain  at  the  back  of  the  hotel,  passing  over  the  picturesque  bridge,  snd 
then,  when  you  have  touched  the  Cairn  at  the  top,  you  wiU  look  around  on 
the  mountain  ridges,  and  feel  that  these  are  the  Higldands  at  last.  FrobsbiT 
you  will  feel  somewhat  pensive  in  these  solitudes,  and  think  of  men  ssd 
women  who  have  come  and  gone  since  these  grand  mountains  first  rtzsed 
their  foreheads  to  the  sky ;  and  as  you  gaze  on  the  watercourse  below  jou 
will  most  likely  recall  the  words  of  Tennyson — 

"  Men  may  come,  and  men  may  gO| 
But  I  flow  on  for  ever." 

Next  day,  you  take  to  coach-travelling,  and  on  you  ride  throng 
eighteen  miles  of  beautiful  scenery  to  Braemar.  Stop,  of  course,  you 
must,  and  ascend  the  little  steep  to  Crathie  Church.  After  this,  yoa 
reach  Balmoral,  and  you  may  or  may  not  get  a  glimpse  inside  Bafanortl- 
I  could  but  think,  in  the  pensive  quietness  of  its  paths,  of  One  to 
whom  England  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  she  never  can  repay.  You  eaa 
visit  the  Cairn  the  Queen  has  erected  to  the  Prince  Consort's  memoiy 
on  one  of  the  hills ;  it  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  monument  of  respect  snd 
love  which  memory  has  erected  to  him  in  every  good  man's  heart  It 
may  amuse  you  to  see  the  rope  across  the  broad  and  purling  river,  opposite 
Abergeldie  Castle,  by  which  passengers  and  packages  are  alike  sent  over  in 
a  basket.    After  seeing  all  around — I  felt  the  associationt  of  Cnthie 
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Chorch.  were  fall  of  the  deepest  interest — I  could  but  think  of  the  words  of 

life  which  had  fallen  there  again  and  again  on  that  noble  soul  who  has  now 

solved  the  mystery  of  death.    We  most  now  drive  on  to  Braemar.    But  be 

good  enough  to  leave  the  coach  some  three  miles  from  Braemar,  and  pass  over 

the  bridge,  through  the  pine-forest  scenery  to  the  Falls  of  the  Garrawalt. 

You  find  them,  after  a  mile  or  so,  in  the  wildest  part.    iN'o  man  can  make 

ligikt  of  their  beauty;  along  the  winding  side-path,  with  heather  and  fern 

and  oopaewood,  all  about  you,  you  come  to  the  Lower  Falls,  and  then 

continue  your  steep  and  shadowy  ascent  to  the  Higher.  Here,  as  you  reach 

the  bridge,  and  look  down  upon  the  foaming  torrent,  there  is  a  sort  of 

forest  alienee,  broken  only  by  the  water  roar !  It  is  a  picture  of  beauty,  such 

as  the  eye  seldom  takes  in  at  once ;  for  through  the  fir  trees,  you  will  view  the 

heather-dad  tops  of  the  towering  mountains.    I  came  upon  the  wild  deer 

on  my  way,  and  startled  many  a  rabbit  at  my  feet.    And  here  wcu  a  glorious 

scene,  worth  walking  for.    Foam  on,  ye  waters,  as  you  mingle  here  from 

rariona  mountain  falls!  Let  us  catch  your  spray!  We  see  how  the  sun  turns 

it   into  diamonds,  how  the  shadow  of  the  over-arching  trees  fleck  the 

waters,  and  how  God  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time  !   On,  now, 

to  Braemar,  and  there  rest :  only  till  evening  though,  for  around  the  white 

wee  town  are  hills  inviting  your  ascent.    Come  on,  friend ;  it  is  starlight 

and  atUl.    So,  past  the  manse  in  the  young  forest  yonder,  and  up  to  the 

highest  farm-house  in  Britain,  and  then  on  to  the  hills,  where  the  outline  of 

loflty  Lochnagar  is  sharp  and  well  defined.  There  lies  little  Braemar  at  your 

feet,  with  the  pretty  kirks.     Seen  in  the  morning-light,  it  looks  as  if  there 

were  no  roads  at  all,  but  as  if  all  was  built  on  a  rich  carpet  of  verdant 

green.    I  shall  say  little  of  the  Castle,  but  in  the  morning  walk  you  to  the 

Corramulzie  Falls,  to  the  Linn  of  Dee,  and  to  the  Linn  of  Quoich.    You 

will  be  sorely  tempted  to  leap  across  the  chasm  of  boiling  waters  at  the 

Linn  of  Dee,  where  the  river  rushes  through  a  channel  of  rock  about  a  yard 

in  breadth.    But  mind  you  don't !   It  looks  narrow,  but  then  the  rocks  are 

so  large  they  deceive  you ;  and  like  a  great  many  other  leaps  in  this  life, 

it  is  easier  to  leap  there  than  back  again — it  is  downhill  leaping  there,  and 

uphill  leaping  bcick  :  and  so  are  a  great  many  leaps  in  life. 

Back  to  Ballater,  and  back  to  Aberdeen,  and  on  to  Inverness.  Up  at 
half-past  five,  and  then  for  the  steamer  down  the  Caledonian  Canal  at  six. 
Now,  ye  continental  tourists,  tell  me,  is  the  scenery  of  the  noblest  river 
richer  in  beauty  than  the  banks  of  the  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Lochy,  and  Loch 
£il,  through  which  this  canal  will  take  youP  You  stay  at  Ballachulish  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  steam  on  past  Ben  Cruaclum,  with  its  tapering 
peaks,  and  past  Dunstaffnage  Castle  at  the  opening  of  Looh  Etive,  then 
on  to  Oban.  At  the  latter  plaeci  if  you  wish  to  see  a  home  of  beauty, 
see  Professor  Blaokie's  house,  vrith  its  broken  rocks  at  the  foot  of 
the  garden,  its  Luoeme-Uke  lake  in  front,  and  its  glorious  mountain 
prospect  all  around.  But  of  course  I  commenced  writing  this  article  at 
Ballaohulish ;  so  here  I  must  leave  you — at  the  largest,  the  most  reasonable, 
the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most  elegant  hotel  I  have  seen  in  the  High- 
lands. I  need  not  say,  in  coming  southward,  you  reach  Ballachulish  before 
you  eome  to  Oban,  to  which  you  steam  through  the  large  Linnhe  Loch. 
From  thence  you  go  down  the  pretty  Cnnan  Canal,  which  takes  you  into 
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Loch  Pynci  and  pasiiing  through  the  renowned  EyleB  of  Bute,  yon  wtA 
Eothesay,  Bweet  Inellan,  and  pictureaqne  Dunoon.  Yon  are  now  in  tfce 
Frith  of  Clyde,  making  fbr  Glasgow,  and  finiahing  yonr  tonr  with  the  i«fl«- 
tion  that  certainly  this  is  the  finest  riyer  approach  to  any  oi^  in  Grsat 

Britain. 

I  find  that  one  refcience  has  been  omitted,  and  that  is  to  tfie  Fall 
of  Foyers,  on  Loch  Ness,  in  the  Caledonian  Canal  trip.  There  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  abont  the  pictnresqneness  of  certain  lakes ;  bat  I  hai* 
found  only  one  opinion,  that  the  Fall  of  Foyers  is  tbe  rery  gnrndesl 
in  Scotland!  The  Lower  Fall  is  said  to  be  the  most  daazling  of  the  two. 
Oh,  the  rambling  roar,  as  yon  stand  on  the  ronnd  knoll  at  the  top  of  th« 
Upper  Fall  .looking  down  at  the  dazzling  sheet  of  spray  mshing  orer  into  ihe 
dark  deep  Linn.  After  walking  hard  np-hill  for  a  mile,  and  only  bein^ 
allowed  fifty  minntes  before  yon  are  back  to  ihe  steamer,  it  ia  ra^er  a 
panting  business.  Persons  who  are  raiher  embonp&ini  jnst  manage  to  see 
the  sprfty  1  Bnt  it  is  worth  an  effort ;  for,  as  Professor  Wilson  says,  *'  it  is 
the  most  magnificent  cataract  out  of  all  sight  and  hearing  in  Britain."  Bat 
holidays  most  come  to  an  end,  and  numberless  lochs,  lakes,  falls,  torrenti, 
mountains,  with  grand  old  Ben  Neris,  and  pieturesqnely  placed  minor 
Bens,  will  remain  to  be  described.  But  if  yon  want  cnt-and-dried  descrip- 
tions, Imy  a  gnide-book,  and  yon'll  get  a  stock  enough  of  snperlatms  to 
last  a  lifetime.  One  thing  amazes  me :  I  certainly  do  wonder  why  Scotch- 
men BO  t^dom  go  back  to  settle  there  after  once  leaving  the  dear  land  of 
their  nattTity.  And,  in  closing,  who  does  not  rejoice  to  see,  that  the  grand 
principles  of  the  Seformation  have  here  as  firm  a  root  as  ike  ereriastin^ 
hills,  and  that  the  spirit  of  Jeannie  Creddes  is  neither  dead  nor  sleepethP 
Certainly,  standing  in  the  majestic.  Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  recently  lo 
gloriously  restored,  with  its  delicate  stained-glass  windows,  I  eoold  but 
rejoice  that  in  the  coming  conflict  with  Catholic  doctrine  and  Catholic 
derices  in  this  dear  Fatherland  of  ours,  we  have  the  great  heart  of  beanie 
Scotland  beating  in  sympathy  with  us  in  all  that  is  Protestant  in  feeliag,  and 
in  all  that  is  Biblical  in  faith. 
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Bt  commercial  morality  muBt  be  understood  the  m< 
the  ereryday  transactions  of  life  in  buying  and  selling,  emlnaeiag*  in  dufH, 
all  those  dealings  between  man  and  man  to  whidi  a  peooniary  valne  is 
attached.  The  aame  principles  apply  to,  and  ought  to  regnlate  all  sack 
affisurs.  They  hare  a  common  character,  and  are  amenable  to  the  same 
laws.  The  right  and  the  wrong  may  be  exhibited  in  the  aeasast 
service  as  in  the  multifarious  business  of  the  moat  opulent  auNsntik 
firm* 

Now,  there  are  pertain  Tirtnes  of  prime  importance  in  the  maaageaat 
of  these  matters.  Honesty— a  superiority  to  what  is  mean  and  deeeit- 
ful— truthfulness — ^industry,  and  prudence  in  avoiding  mmntfMWftfjr  nsin, 
may  be  named.  These  are  things  which  create  confidence,  and  anstain  thil 
sound  and  h^thy  feeling  without  whieh  steady  prosperity  eaniot  be 
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expected.  They  may  be  found  In  connection  with  ffrent  faults  of  character. 
Men  may  be  proud,  passionatCy  unforgiving,  and  yet  just,  honourable,  atten- 
tive to  the  dutief  of  their  calling,  and  true  to  their  word.  In  this  case  they 
will  be  trusted,  and  their  influence  as  men  of  buainesa  will  be  good.  It  is 
needleaa  to  aay  that  the  Gospel  ezplaina  and  enforces  these  virtues.  They  are 
essential  to  erery  Christian.  The  things,  indeed,  which  are  true  and  honesty 
and  of  good  report,  may  be  found  in  many  who  are  strangers  to  the  Gospel » 
and  eren  tireat  it  with  ^version ;  and  it,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  that  they 
afford  in  themselves  evidence  of  religious  principle,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
reb'gioua  prinoiple  cannot  exist  in  their  absence.  A  dishonest  Christian  is 
a  contr^diotion  in  terms.  Consistency  alone  commends  religion  and  benefits 
society.  When,  however,  religious  men  are  no  better  than  the  most 
worldly  around  them,  when  they  are  reckless  in  business,  over-re  aching  in 
disposition,  ready  to  impose  on  the  simple,  fraudulent  in  their  dealings,  and 
regardless  of  truth  when  a  purpose  is  to  be  served,  they  dishonour  their 
profession,  and  the  injury  they  inflict  is  aggravated  by  the  false  character 
they  haye  assumed.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  cases  is  an  alarming 
symptom. 

Are  things  quite  satisfactory  amongst  us  in  this  respect  P    Beoent  events 
have  made  some  painful  disclosures,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt  in  the  general 
want  of  confidence  which  prevails.    Suspicion  and  distrust  have  impaired 
the  springs  of  activity  in  every  direction.    The  discreditable  features  in  tl^e 
failure  of  some  banking  houses,  the  reckless  management  of  certain  railway 
companies  awakening  uneasiness  as  to  this  kind  of  property  generally,  the 
unprincipled  way  in  which  particular  branches  of  business  have  been 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  to  the  injury  of  the  honest  trader ;  the 
unscrupuloua^oess  with  which  engagements  are  thrown  to  the  winds  when 
they  turn  out  disadvantageously ;  the  occasional  disgraceful  revelations  of 
our  bankruptcy  courts ;  the  cases  of  embezzlement  to  a  large  amount,  which 
from  time  to  time  come  to  light,  ^d  the  certainty  that  there  are  many 
more— not  less  flagrant  in  principle,  though  not  so  serious  in  amount — 
quietly  settled  without  meeting  the  public  eye ;  all  afford  painful  evidence 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rottenness  affecting  our  trading  transactions. 
What  is  known  justifies  the  suspicion  that  there  is  much  more  never  dis- 
closed.   It  can  hardly  be  otherwise.    Bad  doings  spread  infection  like  an 
epidemic.     Practices  which  admit  of  no  justification  become  common. 
Integrity  and  truth  aro  tampered  with ;  and  provided  only  a  fair  outside 
appearance  is  preserved,  men  are  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by 
which  they  ensure  success^    3j  far  the  most  melancholy  feature  in  this 
&tate  of  things  is  the  frequency  with  which  men,  prominent  for  their 
religious  profession^  |^,ve  been  mJL|:ed  up  with  these  erils,  and,  in  some  cases, 
We  been  the  principal  delinquents.    Some  of  them  are  suffering  the  penal 
consequences  of  their  roguery,  and  others  have  disappeared,  having  fled  to 
escape  the  punishment  wljicjx  their  conduct  deserved.    Their  religions  pro- 
Wion  h%s  served  to  conceal  for  a  time  their  nefarious  course ;  it  disarmed 
suipicion,  and  their  ultimate  detection  has  exposed  the  hollo wness  of  their 
VrofeasioA,  and  brought  discredit  on  the  Christian  name. 

Any  examination  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  or  contributed  to 
these  eyilB  cannot  now  be  undertaken.    The  limits  to  whicU  this  paper  is 
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confined  forbid  this.  To  one  of  the  most  obnoas  of  these  eaiues  a  brief 
allusion  may  be  made.  No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  habits 
of  the  present  times  are  becoming  increasingly  expensiye  and  Inxnrioiis. 
Men  vie  with  each  other  in  their  style  of  living,  llie  facilifeiea  for  moTiBi; 
to  a  distance  which  the  railways  supply  haye  led  many  into  expenses  beyond 
what  is  pmdent.  Their  houses  are  lai^er  and  better  furnished.  They  hare 
placed  themselves  in  a  position  from  which,  when  reverses  come,  they  find 
it  difficult  to  withdraw.  To  stave  off  the  evil  which  they  see  spproadiiii;. 
they  are  sometimes  betrayed  into  the  adoption  of  measures  rarely  successfol 
from  which  a  good  conscience  would  have  instinctively  shrunk.  Their 
example  influences  those  in  their  employment.  They,  too,  aim  at  an 
appearance  beyond  their  income.  They  get  into  difficulties,  from  whieh 
they  are  tempted  to  relieve  themselves  by  a  breach  of  trust ;  and  so  the 
evil  goes  on  and  extends  till  a  general  laxity  of  principle  prevails. 

It  is  surely  time  that  some  correction  were  applied  to  these  evils.  Public 
exposure  is  of  some  use,  but  it  deals  only  with  notorious  facts.  The  man 
of  little  things,  the  prolific  seed  of  great  scandals  is  overlooked.  Sometliiiif 
more  is  needed.  In  particular,  Christians  must  be  taught  what  their  prinaples 
demand  of  them,  and  pains  must  be  taken  to  point  out  how  these  principleg 
ought  to  operate  to  show  their  bearing  on  the  transactions  of  every-daj 
life.  A  few  particulars  may  be  specified  in  illustration  of  what  is  meant^  u 
for  instance — 

1.  A  Christian,  as  a  general  rule,  must  regulate  his  business  by  hit 
capital.  Prudence,  to  say  nothing  of  principle,  requires  this.  If  his  means 
are  limited,  he  must  adjust  his  dealings  accordingly.  No  man  is  justified 
in  incurring  great  risks  which  he  has  not  the  ability  to  meet  should  his 
operations  turn  out  unfavourably.  He  is,  in  fact,  involving  others  without 
their  consent,  in  the  mere  probability  of  success,  which  his  own  sanguine 
expectations  may  greatly  over-estimate.  He  is  placing  those  who  have 
trusted  him  at  a  disadvantage.  If  his  schemes  prosper,  the  gain  is  all  liij 
own.  Should  they  fail — and  failure  is,  at  least,  probable— they  suffer  far 
his  folly. 

2.  All  false  representations  of  the  commodity  in  which  a  man  deals  is 
fraudulent.  The  attempt  to  set  forth  an  article  for  what  it  is  not,  with  the 
design  of  making  the  simple  pay  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth,  is  impositioD. 
That  such  things  are  done  is  notorious ;  yet  be  they  ever  so  common  and  ligbtlv 
regarded,  no  Christian  should  defile  himself  with  them.  They  involve  the 
double  sin  of  falsehood  and  extortion.  It  is  no  excuse  for  these  prsetioea, 
even  were  it  true  that  they  have  become  so  general  that  business  cannot 
be  conducted  without  them.  This  is  not  to  be  believed.  Let  a  man  sternly 
adhere  to  principle,  and  whatever  disadvantages  he  may  enoounter  at  fint, 
he  will  establish  a  reputation  which,  in  the  end,  will  be  of  more  use  to  bim 
than  unlawful  gains. 

3.  Let  what  are  called  accommodation  bills  be  carefully  avoided.  Withoot 
affirming  that  they  can  in  no  case  be  justified,  it  is  certain  that  when  oaee 
the  practice  is  commenced  it  presents  a  strong  temptation  to  meet  difBenl- 
ties  by  a  system  of  deception.  It  rests  on  a  fiction,  and  ultimately  com- 
promises character,  and  injures  others.  The  safest  way  is  to  resist  the 
conunencement  of  the  evil  at  all  hasards.    It  is  better  to  deal  as  well  as  we 
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ean  with  a  present  presBure  whioli  can  be  estimated  than  to  enter  on  a  coarse 
the  issaes  of  which  no  human  sagacity  can  foresee. 

4.  When,  from  any  unexpected  cause,  which  no  prudence  could  prevent, 
a  man  finds  himself  in  embarrassment,  and  unable  to  pay  what  he  owes,  he 
ought,  without  delay,  to  make  a  thorough  exposure  of  ^his  affairs.  If,  when 
all  is  known,  his  creditors  encourage  him  to  go  on,  he  may  do  so  with  a  safe 
conscience.  Eyeiy  man  ought  to  conduct  his  affairs  that  he  may  be  able  at 
any  time  to  ascertain  his  true  position.  Should  he,  on  finding  himself 
seriooaly  involved,  practise  concealment,  and  have  recourse  to  desperate 
expedients  in  the  hope  of  recovering  himself,  he  is  doing  wrong,  and  wUl 
usually  make  his  condition  worse.  There  are  instances  of  persons  who  have 
once  failed,  but  who,  when  subsequently  successful,  have  honourably  dis- 
charged the  obligations  which  they  were  formerly  unable  to  meet.  This  is 
praiseworthy,  though  nothing  more  than  what  an  honest  man  will  do.  The 
law,  indeed,  protects  a  person  who  declines  to  follow  this  course ;  but  if  sus- 
ceptible of  shame,  he  wiU  blush  to  live  in  comfort,  and,  perhaps,  something 
more,  while  those  who  were  formerly  impoverished  by  him  have  a  hard 
struggle  to  exist. 

5.  A  Christian  will  remember  that  there  is  a  difference  between  what 
principle  requires  and  what  the  law  may  sanction.  A  lawyer  may  suggest 
a  course  fitted  to  save  from  pressing  inconvenience,  or  to  attain  some  desir* 
able  end,  yet  it  may  be  one  which  conscience  cannot  approve.  If  so, 
honesty  requires  that  the  advice  be  instantly  rejected.  What  is  wrong  in 
itself,  the  dlotum  of  no  lawyer,  however  eminent,  can  make  right.  He  who 
relies  more  on  the  protection  of  the  law  than  on  the  essential  equity  of  what 
he  does  is  governed  by  something  else  than  honest  principle. 

6.  When  a  Christian's  engagements,  deliberately  formed,  turn  out  to  his 
disadvantage,  he  is  bound  to  abide  by  them.  If  he  is  able  to  prove  to  the 
other  party  to  the  engagement  that  it  has  operated  unfairly  against  him, 
and  can  obtain  his  consent  to  some  fresh  adjustment,  he  is,  of  course,  at 
liberty  to  do*so ;  but  if  he  cannot,  he  must  stand  to  the  consequences. 
It  is  a  feature  in  the  character  of  a  good  man  that  he  sweareth  to  his 
own  hurt,  andchangeth  not.  If  he  would  insist  on  the  engagement 
when  it  turned  out  in  his  favour,  he  must  not  complain  when  it  turns 
oat  against  him.  In  this  ease,  to  have  recourse  to  quirks  and  expedients 
to  upset  it,  is  not  the  part  of  an  honest  man. 

7.  A  Christian  will  make  a  conscience  of  living  within  his  means,  making 
dne  provision,  at  the  same  time,  for.  the  safe  exercise  of  generous 
libendity.  If  prospered  by  the  Divine  blessing,  he  may  not  be  to  blame 
in  increasing  his  own  comforts.  Yet,  should  reverses  come,  he  should  be 
equally  prompt  in  adjusting  himself  to  the  change  in  his  circumstances, 
be  the  inconveniences  what  they  may.  It  is  far  better  that  he  should 
appear  what  he  is  than  present  a  show  of  prosperity  which  no  longer 
exists,  and  which  can  only  deceive.  The  moral  courage  of  that  man  will 
be  respected  who,  when  the  means  of  maintaining  his  position  disappear, 
descends  with  quiet  dignity  to  a  condition  in  keeping  vrith  what  he 
possesses.  He  is  sure  to  obtain  the  approval  of  all  whose  approval  is  worth 
Having. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  these  particulars  exhaust  the  application  of 
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the  principles  whioh  onglit  to  regulate  commereial  trangaetiong.  TIflj 
are,  howeyer,  the  chief  points,  and  will  easily  suggest  others.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  thought  that  these  remarks  are  too  stringent.  "  It  is  all  yeij 
well,"  it  may  be  said,  "  for  one  who  has  little  to  do  with  such  qvcstaans  to 
pronounce  dogmatically  upon  them.  Were  his  position  different,  his  Tien 
would  soon  undergo  large  modifieation."  It  may  be  so.  Without  deayiaf 
that  cases  may  occur  of  no  little  perplexity  which  ought  to  be  regarded  wA. 
charitable  leniency,  still  principles  are  unalterable.  A  person  calmly  look- 
ing on,  and  paying  ordinary  attention  to  matters  iayolving  eommerdal 
morality  is  just  as  likely  to  understand  the  fair  bearing  of  aound  piineipls 
as  any  one  engaged  in  the  actual  turmoil  of  life,  and  exposed  to  the  pwr**''^ 
temptations  which  are  so  prone  to  beguile  the  mind  and  mislead  the  judf;* 
ment.  In  every  case,  the  main  question  is — what  does  Christiaa  pnneti^ 
require  P  and  the  great  object  should  be  to  brin^^  religious  men  to  r^srd 
these  matters  with  sueh  sacredness  as  shall  enable  them  firmly  to  resist 
every  inducement  to  violate  the  right.  No  one  can  have  his  eyes  open  to 
what  is  passing  in  the  world  without  perceiving  that  thore  are  few  things  by 
which  religion  is  more  injured  than  when  those  who  profess  it  behave  ^bt 
worthily  in  their  secular  affairs.  There  is  much  that  is  imsatjafarloiy  in 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  times.  The  general  unsettlement  of  men's  minds 
on  the  subject  of  Divine  truth,  the  strange  revival  of  ritualistic  obeerraaoM, 
the  boldness  vrith  which  the  things  once  surely  believed  ar«  now  ques- 
tioned, and  the  limited  success  which  at  present  attends  the  preaohiaft 
of  the  Gk>9pelf  are  all  indications  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  ia 
the  religion  of  the  present  day.  But  there  is  no  worse  symptom  of  this  than 
the  lax  principles  and  doubtful  practices  revealed  in  the  eveiy-day  dealings 
of  life.  Bluntneas  of  perception  in  regard  to  the  common  moralitiea  of  life 
betokens  an  advanced  stage  in  the  progress  of  declension.  Forms  may 
exist  in  abundanoOi  but  life  must  be  languid  and  f^ebl^* 
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It  is  not  necessary,  in  briefly  oonsidering  this  subject,  to  diseuss  the 
difference  between  instinct  and  reason.  In  some  particulars,  their  mem- 
blance  is  strong ;  in  others,  the  difference  is  desriy  and  broadly  maiked. 
While  instinct  is  of  the  nature  of  blind  impulse,  reason  is  eapable  of  delibera- 
tion, judgment,  and  choice;  while  instinct  acts  without  guidance, reason 
may  be  instructed  and  trained.  Instinct  is  stationary,  reason  progreasiFe. 
The  sparrow  and  the  swallow  build  their  nests  now  just  as  when  Barid 
envied  their  posilaon  in  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary  $  ainoe  thai  tiae^ 
what  wondrous  strides  reason  has  miuie,  vhat  discovmes  and  uffghmtioiBM 
of  science !    The  truth  is,  each  has  its  own  domain,  and  neither  ean  nfiss 

for  the  other. 

God  often  appeals  to  instinct  in  reasoning  with  men  in  Hia  woid.  Hs 
does  so  to  human  instinct.  <*  Can  a  woman  foiget  her  sucking  child,  that 
she  should  not  have  compassion  an  the  son  of  her  womb  f"  **  Can  a  maid 
forget  her  ornaments,  or  a  bride  her  attire  ?  "  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  hii 
children,  so  i^e  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him."    *'  Both  not  najtme  itielf 
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teach  youP"  and  by  bqcIi  allosionB  to  natural  and  inBtinctire  affection, 
illnBtrateB  His  claims  and  character,  our  position  and  duty. 

So  does  fie  to  brute  instinct.  How  humiliating^,  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulating,  some  of  these  references!  Mark  thou,  inconsiderate  man, 
"  The  ox  knoweth  its  owner,  and  the  ass  its  master's  crib,  Israel  doth 
not  know.  My  people  doth  not  consider."  ''  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard, 
consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise."  "  Why  are  ye.  My  disciples,  so  anxious 
about  the  future  P"  "Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air;  consider  the  ravens, 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap."  "  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  P" 
God's  word  pioints  us  to  the  Gross  and  its  august  Sufferer,  to  Eternity  and 
ita  tramendous  realities,  to  Himself  and  His  harmonious  perfections ;  it 
does  not,  therefore,  ignore  nature,  but  bids  us  make  everything  an  object- 
lesson,  a  matenal  illustration  of  spiritual  truth. 

One  striking  instance  of  Divine  appeal,  enforced  by  natural  phenomenon, 
ia  that  in  which  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  (o.  viii.  7)  refers  to  the  migratory 
inatinet  of  birds :  "  Yea,  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times,  and  the  turtle  and  the  crane  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of 
their  coming ;  but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord."  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  of  such  migration.  With  us,  the  swallow,  the 
cuckoo,  the  blackbird ;  in  more  northern  countries,  the  crane  and  the  stork } 
in  Palestine,  the  turtle  and  the  pigeon  each  observe  the  times  of  their 
annual  visitation.  Who  haa  not  watched  about  this  season  of  the  year  our 
fAmilimr  swallowB,  for  instance,  gathering,  as  in  council,  around  the  old 
steeple  or  tower,  and,  in  thousands,  preparing  for  flight  P  Where  they  go, 
and  how,  naturalists  are  scarcely  agreed ;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  and  it  ia 
one  we  are  bidden  to  observe. 

The  argument  deduced  irom  the  fiact  is  this :  these  creatures  have  and 
yield  to  certain  instincts  of  their  nature ;  you  have  higher,  even  religious 
inatinets.  You  should  yield  to  these.  The  soul  kas  its  instincts.  That 
the  body  has  those  which  belong  to  it,  we  know.  The  love  of  the  bride- 
groom for  his  bride,  of  the  parent  for  his  child,  of  the  child  for  its  play,  are 
familiar  and  sufficient  instances.  The  higher  part  of  our  nature  is  not  with- 
out instincts  belonging  to  it. 

There  is  an  instinct  towardt  €hd.  I  touch  not  the  question  of 
innate  ideas  $  suffice  it  to  say,  wherever  and  whenever  the  thought  of 
Gt>d  is  presented,  there  is  that  in  man's  nature  which  at  once  responds 
to  ii.  Man  is  made  for  Gt>d,  needs  Him,  yearns  after  Him.  What 
otherwise  mean  those  fe^ings  of  dissatisfaction  with  himself,  which  no 
introspection  will  quell ;  with  his  surroundings,  which  no  possession  will 
subdue  ;  wi^  his  fellows,  which  no  social  intercourse  will  destroy,  which  not 
even  an  angel's  company  could  entirdiy  remove ;  those  deep  yearnings  after 
the  Great,  the  Good,  the  Infinite  which  God  alone  can  fillP  They  mean 
that  deep  down  in  his  nature  there  is  an  instinct  Gk>dward,  implanted  by 
his  grMt  Maker,  and  which  sin  has  not  wholly  destroyed.  As  the  bird 
insiinetsvely  flies  upward,  and  is  aatisfied  with  neither  tree  nor  crag,  but 
<ttiy  with  "  the  open  firmament  of  Heaven,"  so  we  instinctively  have  a 
tendency,  a  yearning  towards  God. 

There  is  an  instinct  of  fear.  Something  akin  to  this  disturbs  the  quiet  of 
the  bird  when  it  seeks  the  more  genial  clime.    Of  course  it  knows  not  that 
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the  frost  is  coming,  tliat  the  winter  is  at  .hand ;  but  it  ia  mored  by  Mme 
inward  instinct  which  frights  it  from  approaching  danger. 

How  deeply  the  principle  of  fear  dweUs  in  os !  Why  that  iiniTeful 
practice  of  sacrifice  of  which  all  nations  are  instances  P  Is  it  eucfaazistical 
or  deprecatory  P— the  result  of  gratitade  or  fear :  chiefly,  it  is  beHered.  the 
latter.  Men  sacrifice  to  placate,  to  propitiate  deities  which  they  think  will 
otherwise  injure  them.  And  why  do  we  fear  so  muchP  Who  likes  ^ 
darkness*  or  the  walk  through  the  cemetery  at  midnight,  or  the  idea  of  s 
ghostly  presenoe  P  It  is  not  that  these  things  are  unnatural ;  they  an  ss 
natoral  as  their  opposites.  No ;  underlying  all,  there  is  the  dread  of  some- 
thing, a  Tagne  apprehension  of  danger  that  is  consciously  deserred  and 
instinctirely  feared. 

There  is  also  instinctire  desire  fir  sel/'pruervaiumm  Naturalists  tell  as 
the  bird  flies  to  other  climes,  in  some  cases,  for  purposes  of  ineabation. 
Eyen  so ;  its  own  presenration,  as  well  as  that  of  its  offspring,  is  the  actuating 
principle,  and  often  it  is  the  former  alone.  Self-preserration  is  amongst  men 
the  first  law  of  natnre,  and  it  relates  not  only  to  tiie  body,  but  the  souL  la 
spite  of  all  the  negligence  of  man  of  his  eternal  interests,  he  yet  desiivs  to 
be  safe.  Who  does  not  wish  to  be  saredP  Amongst  the  heathen  what 
pains  and  penances  are  cheerfully  undergone  to  obtain  aalyation  and 
hearen !  Amongst  Papists  and  Bitualists,  and  the  self-righteous  of  ereiy 
class,  what  a  wearisome  round  of  duties  is  trodden !  'Far  the  sake  of  what  ? 
The  ultimate  idea  is  salyation,  and  this  is  instinctiyely  desired  by  sU. 
Whatever  neglect  of  means  or  excess  of  means  may  exist,  there  is  in  man's 
constitution  a  longing  to  escape  danger,  and  somewhere,  somehow»  to  be  safe. 

These  instincts  of  our  nature  express  truths.  He  who  made  us  what  ve 
are  is  the  Gk>d  of  truth,  and  He  has  wrought  no  falsehood  into  our  consti. 
tution.  "  He  desireih  truth  in  the  inward  parts,"  and  has  expressed  it  by 
what  He  has  created  in  our  souls.  Do  we  instinctiyely  yearn  after  Hiaw 
fear  danger,  seek  safety  P  These  deep  experiences  shadow  fortii  the  tiuth 
that  Grod  is  the  only  satisfying  portion,  that  there  is  danger,  that  theie  is 
also  a  refuge.  They  are  not  meaningless,  these  inward  principles  of  oar 
being.    They  reflect  God's  purpose,  echo  God's  yoice. 

They  also  imply  duties.  Instinct  is  meant  to  be  obeyed.  Under  the 
restraint  of  reason  and  revelation  all  physical  instincts  are  so.  Still  more 
spiritual  ones.  They  are  goads,  prompters  to  the  duties  we  are  so  apt 
to  neglect.  Our  Father  urges  us  upwards,  onwards  by  a  thousand  motirei 
around  us,  above  us.  He  also  stimulates  us  by  these  silent  moniton 
within.  It  is  at  our  peril  we  disobey  them.  Were  the  birds  to  disobey  their 
migratory  instincts,  what  would  be  the  result  P  The  cold  would  destroy 
them,  the  ungenial  climate  would  be  their  ruin.  If  we  neglect  or  disobey, 
from  whatever  cause,  the  instincts  of  our  spiritual  nature,  there  can  be  bat 
one  result,  and  that  irremediable  destruction. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  take  advantage  of  the  times  when  tiieie 
instincts  are  most  deeply  felt.  There  are  such  times — a  Sabbath  evening, 
a  season  of  affliction,  a  time  of  special  mercy,  a  period  of  peculiar  tender- 
ness. These  are  occasions  when  the  religious  instinct  seems  to  come 
strongly  over  us.  Oh,  how  important  to  seise  such  opportunities  and  to 
turn  them  to  spiritual  account!    They  are  celestial  breeies,  gales  firam 
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hearen,  meant  to  waft  us  from  danger  to  safety,  from  the  power  of  sin  to 
the  bosom  of  Jesug.  Besiated,  they  may  never  return,  and  will  certainly 
increase  insensibility ;  yielded  to,  they  will  become  more  and  more  frequent, 
and  will  conduct  to  most  genial  climes. 

Disdain  not>  then,  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  migratory  birds.  Like 
them  yield  to  the  instincts  which  Gx>d  has  implilnted.  Do  it  at  once. 
Do  it,  trasting  Him ;  and  He  who  conducts  them  safely  across  pathless 
deserts  and  the  trackless  ocean  to  the  sunny  lands  of  the  south,  will,  by 
His  Spirit,  sustain,  guide,  supply  you,  and  at  last  bring  you  to  the  land  of 
Beulah,  to  the  Paradise  aboye,  where  "  eyerlasting  spring  abides,  and  neyer- 
withering  flowers." 

Memoir  of  jErs.  l^tt'b. 

Mbs.  !Bssd,  the  widow  of  the  late  Eey.  Andrew  Beed,  D.D.,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Holmes,  was  the  daughter  of  a  prosperous  London 
merchant,  and  was  bom  in  the  city,  March  4, 1794.    Both  her  parents  were 
eminently  worthy  and  pious  persons.    They  were  members  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party  in  the  Established  Church.    Speaking  of  them  after  their 
death  Mrs.  Beed  writes,  '*  They  were  early  and  tenderly  attached.    They 
lived  together  in  most  entire  harmony,  and  were  universally  beloved. 
They  were  liberal  in  sentiment,  and  heartily  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Saviour,  walking  before  their  house  with  a  perfect  heart.    I  can  never  think 
of  them  without  feeling  the  deepest  obligation  to  them  and  to  Him  who 
gave  them.    Their  kindness  to  our  children,  and  their  influence  over  them 
in  early  life,  can  never  be  forgotten."    Mrs.  Beed  also  records  that  they 
had  been  wont  to  join  in  the  worldly  amusements  of  their  time  till  they 
were  brought  to  hear  Gbspel  preaching  at  Spafields  Chapel,  when  they 
**  established  family  worship — ^threw  their  cards  into  the  fire,  and  gave  up 
the  theatre."    '*  The  last  time  they  were  present  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre," 
Mrs.  Beed  states,  "  an  awful  alarm  of  fire  fully  decided  them  never  to  go 
again  where  they  would  not  be  willing  to  be  overtaken  by  death." 

lu  a  home  which  Christian  influence  had  thus  sanctified,  Mrs.  Beed 
grew  up;  and  she  speaks  of  " pleasant  recollections  of  Sunday  evenings. 
My  mother  used  to  talk  to  us  about  Bible  stories,  and  I  was  deeply  affected 
by  them.  One  night,  when  about  four  or  five,  after  an  account  of  the  fall 
of  man,  and  of  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  who  died  for  sinners — when  left  alone 
in  my  little  crib  I  knelt  and  asked  God  to  forgive  me.  Probably  this  was 
my  first  real  prayer."  She  recalls  one  evening,  when  at  Brighton,  watch- 
ing a  storm  from  a  bow  window,  and  singing  Cowper's . hymn,  ''The 
billows  swell,"  Ac,  with  great  interest.  A  good  minister  there  taught 
her  the  text,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved," 
and  expected  her  to  repeat  it  when  he  called.  After  a  powerful  sermon, 
she'  ''resolved  to  give  up  every  wicked  way  and  keep  all  Good's  com- 
mands." Like  other  young  folks,  she  richly  enjoyed  Bunyan's  Pilgrim, 
specially  "the  passage  of  Christian  and  Hopeful  over  the  river." 
When  eight  years  old  she  went  to  a  boarding-school,  kept  by  pious 
Dissenters,  at  Stepney,  where,  her  character  was  developed  and  im- 
proved. Daring  a  vacation  spent  with  some  friends  in  Wiltshire,  she 
elates  that  "one  day,  while  at  play,  she  heard  a  voice  as  in  prayer 
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in  an  adjoining  chamber,  and  listening,  heard  her  imole  (aa  ahe  fbond 
afterwards  was  hia  habit  daily  about  noon)  pleading  alone  with  God. 
"  Before  thia,"  she  remarks,  "  I  had  anspected  that  elder  people  enforeed 
prayers  on  children,  but  rarely  used  them  themaelrea.  Here  waa  proof  to 
the  contrary.  No  one  can  imagine  the  reneration  with  which  I  regarded 
thia  good  man  erer  after.  He  and  hia  yoongeat  daughter  had  become 
membera  of  a  fiaptiat  Church,  and  their  eamestneaa  atruck  me." 

At  achool  there  waa  a  mixture  of  character,  aome  of  the  girla  being 
friyoloua  and  worldly.  A  young  Mend  of  bett^  feeling,  Miaa  GkJe,  waa  one 
night  regretting  thia  fact,  and  ahe  remarked  to  Mra.  Beed,  "  What  if  one 
of  ua  ahould  be  taken  away  to  put  a  stop  to  such  wickedness  f"  The  next 
day  Miss  Gale  went  home  for  a  yisit,  and  while  away  broke  a  blood-vessel 
and  died.  '*  The  effect  on  many  of  us  waa  great.  A  prayer-meeting  sprang 
up  which  fixed  and  foatered  our  impreaaiona."  An  addreaa  to  iJie  aefaod 
on  the  character  of  Abijah,  by  the  Bey.  John  Clayton,  deepened  these 
good  feelinga,  and  the  young  aeholar  began  to  atudy  Doddridge's  '^Bise 
and  Progreaa"  and  Bomaine'a  "Life  and  Walk  of  Faith,"  and  Hannah 
More'a  writinga.  On  leaving  achool  to  reaide  at  Blading  (where  the 
family  had  now  remored),  her  taste  for  aolid  reading  led  her  diligently 
to  improve  her  time.  Written  abatraeta  remain  to  prove  her  indaatiy 
in  the  atudy  of  history,  natural  science,  language,  and  theology  to  have 
been  very  unusual.  On  the  Sabbath  afternoon  she  began  to  teach  a  daas 
in  the  vestry,  and  the  girla  came  twice  or  thrice  a  week  for  aeealar 
inatruction  "  to  our  own  kitchen."  At  Beading  ahe  found  many  int^- 
gent  young  Chriatian  frienda,  and  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  late 
Bev.  Dr.  Marah  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cadogan,  whoae  faithful  miniatry  was 
much  valued  by  her.  She  attended  the  first  anniveraary  meetings  oi  the 
Bible  and  Miaaionary  Societiea,  and  aaya  **  it  ia  impoaaible  to  conoeive  the 
enthuaiaam  which  these  grand  movementa  excited." 

She  joined  in  a  aociety  of  ladiea  for  viaiting  the  aick  poor,  and  took 
a  lively  concern  in  a  village  called  Dunaden  Green,  where  ahe  commenced  a 
achool,  and  her  father  built  a  chapel,  and  here  nluch  good  wm  done.  It 
waa  conaidered  right  that  ahe  ahould  now  make  a  public  profeaaion  of  her 
love  to  the  Saviour  and  deaire  to  join  Hia  Church,  luid  ahe  waa  put  under 
the  care  of  an  excellent  clergyman  for  thia  purpose.  She  aaya,  "it  wat 
a  very  profitable  aeaaon  to  me,  and  though  I  have  ainoe  filtered  my  views 
regarding  confirmation,  I  can  believe  that  when  it  ia  properly  conducted  all 
the  antecedenta  are  favourable  to  a  work  of  grace  in  the  aouL" 

Aa  an  occasional  supply  at  a  chapel  in  Beading,  Dr.  Beed  (tilien  a  young 
preacher  of  great  premiee)  firat  came  to  be  acquainted  with  the  family  of 
Miaa  Holmea.  She  waa  too  young  to  be  married,  but  the  aoqmaintanee 
ripened  to  an  engagement.  They  were  married  in  the  year  1816,  and  tie 
paator'a  wife  entered  with  ohancteriatio  energy  into  her  new  sphere  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Beed'a  congregation  at  Cannon  Street  Boad.  She 
aoon  formed  a  aociety  of  ladiea  for  mutual  improvement,  and  had  a  class  on 
the  Sunday  of  young  ladies.  Thia  latter  class  ahe  conducted  for  many 
yeara,  and  Arom  it  many  were  tranaferred  to  the  ohuroh,  and  others 
became  excellent  teachers  in  the  Sabbath  aohool — aome  went  aa  mis- 
aionariea  to  the  heathen;  and  at  last  Mrs.  Beed  waa  teaohiiigthe  bhildren  of 
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the  second  generation,  whose  mothers  had  been  trained  by  her.  She  was 
placed  at  once  on  the  hidies'  committee  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
she  took  a  lively  and  most  valuable  share  in  the  origination  and  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Beed's  yarious  philanthropic  labours. 

She  became  the  mother  of  seven  children — two  of  whom  died  in  early 
life,  and  the  rest  survived  to  cheer  her  closing  hours,  by  reminding  her  that 
she  had  first  led  them  all  to  trust  that  gracious  Saviour  to  whom  she  was 
then  conunitting  her  own  departing  spirit.  Whereyer  she  was  placed,  she 
loved  to  work  for  Christian  objects.  At  Cheshunt,  where  the  family  lived 
while  the  children  were  young,  she  founded  a  Sunday-school  and  several 
classes.  At  Hackney,  two  infant  schools  (among  the  first  of  their  kind)  owe 
their  commencement  to  her  zeal.  The  governess  in  Mrs.  Eeed's  house, 
Miss  Newell,  was  inclined  to  devote  herself  to  missionary  work,  and  was 
sent  to  China  by  Miss  Aldersey  and  other  ladies.  She  married  the  distin- 
guished Gkrman  missionary.  Dr.  Gutzlaff.  The  ladies  at  Hackney  met 
monthly  to  pray  for  her  success,  and  ultimately  formed  the  Society  for 
Female  Education  in  the  East,  which  has  sent  so  many  ladies  to  teach  the 
neglected  women  of  the  East  the  way  of  salvation. 

Mrs.  Eeed  took  an  early  and  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  mothers' 
meetings,  and  was  a  member  of  the  central  association  in  London.  Mrs. 
Reed  had  the  "  pen  of  a  ready  writer,"  and  besides  some  publications  on 
maternal  societies,  and  her  well-known  Original  Tales  for  Children,  she  com- 
posed many  hymns  which  have  found  acceptance  in  the  worship  of  our  con- 
gregations, and  have  been  the  means  owned  of  God  for  conversion,  fier 
chief,  and  perhaps  most  useflil,  labour  of  the  pen  was  her  correspondence, 
which  was  yery  wide  and  interesting.  Many  a  missionary  has  been  cheered 
by  her  appreciative  letters — ^many  a  pastor  in  England,  America,  and  on  the 
Continent — and  still  more  many  an  earnest  labourer  of  her  own  sex — ^has 
known  the  value  of  Mrs.  Beed  as  a  correspondent.  Her  own  children,  and 
children's  children,  knew  well  her  beautiful  handwriting,  and  the  words  in 
season  which  were  as  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  Many 
domestic  servants — forlorn  and  poor  relations — sick,  sad,  and  tempted  ones 
— found  in  her  letters  sunbeams  of  light  and  love.  Few  persons  ever  had  the 
slightest  intercourse  with  her  who  were  not  aware  of  some  personal  efibrt 
made  or  attempted  for  their  religious  welfare.  So  strong  was  this  "  ruling 
passion  "  that  even  amid  the  infirmities  of  years  and  the  sufierings  of  her 
closing  days,  when  she  could  not  speak,  she  wrote  to  many  friends  with 
this  special  view.  After  her  decease,  grateful  answers  returned  from 
persons  thus  earnestly  admonished,  to  be  opened  by  her  relatives,  who 
were  thus  touchingly  reminded  how  faithful  their  beloved  one  had  been  to 
the  last  to  use  her  talent  for  her  Master. 

The  decline  of  physical  power  was  very  gradual,  and  she  was  able  to  receive 
her  firiends,  attend  worship,  and  go  about  without  pain  till  the  last  few  months. 
It  was  a  time  to  her  of  much  rest  and  retrospection — of  prayer  and  devotional 
reading — of  cheerful  friendship,  and  enjoyment  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  natural  works  of  God,  for  which  she  ever  had  an  intense  relish. 
Her  mind  and  heart  were  clear  and  warm  as  ever.  Her  sympathy  with 
the  young  was  marked  and  lively  to  the  last.  Before  the  end  it  pleased 
her  heavmily  Father  that  she  should  bd  stlmmoned  home  by  a  very  painful 
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disorder,  whicli  rendered  all  effort  to  speak  or  swallow  severely  distressing 
at  times.  This  trjing  illness  f^eatly  enfeebled  ker— dUturb^d  ker  sleep— 
skut  ker  out  from  tke  society  ske  loved,  and  from  tke  worskip  of  Grod'a 
House,  in  wkick  ske  deligkted. 

But  tkrougk  tkese  wearing  montks  ker  unrepining  ckeerfulness  and 
bravery  were  surprising  to  ker  friends  and  to  ker  kind  nurses,  wko  were 
unremitting  in  tkeir  attentions.  Ske  persisted  in  leaving  ker  bed  morning 
after  morning,  and  following  ker  usual  kabits  till  tke  last  two  days.  Ske 
wrote  muck — read  or  listened  to  reading  witk  muck  enjoyment.  One  of 
tke  last  books  read  to  ker  was  tke  life  of  ker  old  minister  and  friend. 
Dr.  Marsk.  Her  friends  kad  many  occasions  of  witnessing  tke  genuine 
and  unalterable  confidence  of  ker  soul  in  tke  goodness  of  ker  Grod  and 
Saviour. 

Wken  assured  tkat  ker  disorder,  tkougk  it  could  be  alleviated,  could  not 
be  cured  by  kuman  skill,  ske  seemed  quite  prepared  to  depart  and  be  witk 
Ckrist  Ske  made  every  arrangement  witk  tke  utmost  composure.  To  one 
of  ker  ckildren  at  tkis  time  ske  wrote,  "  Sometimes  I  seem  like  one  waitiag 
in  tke  ante-ckamber  for  tke  summons  to  enter  tke  royal  presence."  Also, 
wken  seeing  ker  suffering  and  weakness,  one  exclaimed,  "Ok,  motker, 
I  wisk  we  could  kelp  you  more !"  "I  am  helped,  dear,"  ske  quickly  replied. 
Ske  writes,  "  I  was  tkinking  last  nigkt  of  tke  advantages  connected  witk 
tkis  trial.  It  kas  deepened  my  impressions  of  tke  evil  of  sin — ^given  me  a 
simpler  reliance  on  Ckrist — wakened  my  gratitude  for  past  mercies— re- 
minded me  of  many  past  failings — excited  more  sympatky  witk  tke  suf- 
fering— weaned  me  from  tke  world,  and  drawn  my  affections  towards 
Heaven.  I  am  not  yet  'joyful  in  tribulation,'  but  more  quiescent  tkan  I 
could  possibly  be  witkout  Divine  aid."  Again  ske  observes,  "  Tke  other 
nigkt  I  was  muck  struck  witk  Dr.  Watts'  lines — 

'  And  spend  a  long  eternity 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise'" 

And  ske  goes  on  to  comment  sweetly  on  tke  tkreefold  emotions  of  keavenly 
bliss.  Tken  ske  adds,  "  You  must  not  suppose  I  kaye  more  than  %gUmpte 
of  tke  blessedness  to  be  revealed.  I  try  to  dwell  on  it,  to  draw  me  from 
my  weariness  and  drowsiness,  tkat  I  may  bear  more  patiently  yrhaX  I  sm 
now  passing  tkrougk." 

One  of  tke  latest  letters  says,  "  Wkat  skould  I  do  now  if  I  bad  not  a 
covenant  God  to  rely  on — '  migkty  to  save,  strong  to  deliver !' "  At  another 
time  ske  alludes  to  almost  tke  only  passing  disquiet  wkick  troubled  her 
peace.  "  I  kad  a  bad  nigkt.  I  suppose  I  am  in  tke  valley,  but  I  wesike 
etare,  and  bear  a  gentle  voice  speaking  words  of  peace.  Once  to-nlgkt  I  felt 
rather  inclined  to  tremble,  and  tke  Terse  of  tke  kymn  unayoidably  ooeurred— 

'  Skudder  not  to  cross  tke  stream. 
Venture  all  tky  kope  on  Him.' " 

All  ker  ckildren  kad  tke  opportunity  of  converse  witk  ker,  and  of  private 
worskip,  before  tke  end  came,  save  one,  wko  kad  skortly  before  left  kis  native 
land.  Ske  was,  kowever,  permitted  to  kear  of  kis  safe  and  k^py  arrival  is 
Sydney.  Tke  last  few  days  tke  suffering  abated,  and  tke  strengtk  visiblj 
declined.    On  Tkursday  week,  daring  our  evening  service^  she  desired  h» 
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son  to  be  sent  for  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  his  sennon.  There  was  yet  time 
for  a  few  words  of  love  and  for  prayer,  in  which  she  eyidently  united.  She 
tried  to  write  on  a  slate,  "  Bless  yon  all,"  and  then  composed  herself  to 
■leep.  Her  friends  watched  that  sleep,  as  of  a  wearied  child,  without  any 
flign  of  distress,  till  respiration  became  fainter,  and  then  paused*  Was  it 
really  orer  P    Could  this  be  death  P 

The  funeral  took  place  in  Absey  Park  last  Thursday  week,  when  her 
remains  were  laid  by  her  husband's  side,  amid  many  loying  friends  and 
former  fellow-helpers  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  who,  while  they  mourned 
their  own  loss,  rejoiced  in  her  blessed  release  from  earthly  sorrow,  and  her 
happy  entrance  into  the  joy  of  our  common  Lord. 


Efft  0ti(s  (Streation.* 

Am OKO  the  numerous  works  on  prophetical  subjects  at  present  issuing  from 
the  press,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  one  so  sober  and  judicious  as  that 
now  before  us.  The  views  maintained  by  Mr.  Mills  regarding  the  new 
creation  have  long  been  familiar  to  us,  and  we  now  state  them  without 
expressing  any  decided  opinion  as  to  their  merits.  Following  the  late 
Dr.  Lee,  of  Cambridge,  whose  writings  on  prophecy,  though  but  little 
studied,  are  of  great  value,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  predictions  of 
Isaiah  and  of  Peter,  and  also  those  of  the  Apocalypse,  regarding  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  have  reference,  not  to  the  ultimate  state  of 
heavenly  blessedness,  but  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  our  world.  In  the 
breaking  up  of  the  national  institutions  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  abrogation 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  cessation  of  the  ceremonial  observances,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  of  Judaism—  the  old  world — ^passed  away.  Then  was 
the  sun  of  Israel's  glory  turned  into  darkness,  and  its  moon  ceased  to  give 
light ;  then  did  its  priests  and  rulers  fall  as  stars  from  the  heavens  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  shone, "  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs  when  she 
is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind."  Sut  then,  also,  were  created  the  new  heavens 
— "  that  Divine  system  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  will  be  made 
partakers  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  become  obedient  to  the  will  of  God."— • 
p.  3.  The  sun  of  the  new  heavens  is  the  glorious  Bedeemer  himself,  shining 
forth  in  the  bright  e£Pnlgence  of  His  truth  i  their  moon,  the  ordinances  of 
the  Christian  church;  and  their  stars,  the  ministers  of  the  everlasting 
goepeL  Then,  also,  began  the  creation  of  the  new  earth — "that  happy 
condition  of  the  human  family  when  this  renovating  work  shall  have  been 
effected;"  that  new  state  of  society  which  will  resvdt  from  the  spread  and 
prevalenoe  of  Christian  truth  throughout  the  world.  The  "  man  who  is  in 
Christ  is  a  new  creature  " — ^literally,  *'  a  new  creation."  This  new  creation 
is  advancing,  though  far  from  being  complete.  But  "  He  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne  will  make  all  things  new.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  are 
even  now  under  His  direction  healing  the  nations.    The  knowledge  of  the 

e  «*The  New  Creation.  A  View  of  the  Divine  Predictions  of  New  Heavens 
And  a  New  Earth,  as  having  a  progressive  fulfilment  in  the  ChristiAn  Dispensation, 
and  a  oompLeie  accomplishment  in  the  period  of  the  Millennium."  By  John  Mn«La^ 
(London:  Elliot  Stock.) 
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liord  18  Bpreading.  The  time  will  come  when  it  will  **  oorer  tiie  eartii  aa 
the  waters  ooTer  the  sea."  Christ's  enemiee  will  then  hare  been  made  His 
footstooL  There  will  be  nothing,  therefore,  to  hurt  or  to  destroy.  "  The 
nations  of  the  saved  will  then  walk  in  the  light  of  the  chnrch*  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  will  bring  their  glory  and  honour  into  it ; "  and  thea 
those  "  scenes,  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  tme,"  will  all  be  realised.  Such 
are  the  new  hearens  and  the  new  earth  predicted  by  Isaiah,  "  looked  Ux" 
by  St.  Peter,  and  "  seen  "  in  glorious  vision  by  St.  John. 

In  his  exposition  of  2  Pet.  iii.  Mr.  Mills  follows  Dr.  Owen,  one  of  tiie 
most  eminent  of  our  Puritan  Divines,  who,  in  his  discourse  entitled,  "  An 
Argument  for  Universal  Holiness,"  thus  paraphrases  the  Ilth  verse : — *' All 
these  things,  however  precious  they  seem,  shall  be  dissolved, — ^that  is, 
destroyed ;  and  that  in  the  dreadful  manner  now  mentioned, — ^in  a  way  of 
judgment,  wrath,  and  vengeance,  by  fire  and  sword.  Let  others  mock  at 
the  threats  of  Christ's  coming, — ^He  wiU  come ;  He  will  not  tarry.  Then 
the  heavens  and  earth  which  God  himself  planted, — the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  of  the  Judaical  polity  and  church, — the  whole  old  world  of  worship 
and  worshippers  that  stand  out  in  their  obstinapy  against  the  Lord  ChzisI, 
shall  be  sensibly  dissolved  and  destroyed.  This,  we  know,  shall  be  the  end 
of  these  tilings,  and  that  shortiy." — See  Dr.  Owen's  works,  v<d.  iz.,  p.  13^ 
This  discourse  is  worthy  of  careful  perusaL 

We  have  spaoe  for  but  a  short  extract  from  Mr.  Milla,  pp.  292,  293. 
**  To  the  seer  of  the  Apooalypse  was  presented  the  appearanee  of  a  wozid 
altogether  new.  'A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  for  Uie  first  heaven  sad 
the  first  earth  were  passed  away,  and  there  was  no  more  aea.'  The 
condition  of  the  world  entirely  changed ;  all  nations  united ;  no  tronUad 
waters  separating  them;  no  waves  of  commotion  disturbing  their  tranquiHtyi 
no  angry  storms  interrupting  their  peace.  The  world  being  thus  at  rest, 
the  New  Jerusalem,  tiie  city  of  GK>d,  is  seen  in  its  hallowed  puritf  .  Ihe 
holy  ordinances  of  salvation,  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  all  re- 
splendent with  sacred  truth,  now  constitute  the  glory  of  the  new  creation, 
while  the  heavenly  hosts  unite  in  the  joyous  antiiem :  '  Behold  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  witii  them,  and  they  shall  be 
His  people,  and  GK>d  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  Grod.'  If, 
when  the  cloud  of  the  Divine  presence  filled  the  temple,  Solomon  felt  im- 
pelled to  say — ^^  Will  God  in  very  deed  dwell  with  men  on  tiie  earth  P'  well 
may  '  the  great  voice  out  of  heaven'  proclaim,  when  the  chureh  at  length 
ahines  forth  radiant  with  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb—'  Behold  the 
tabemaele  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them ! '  ** 

Yarious  questions  will,  doubtless,  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader  of 
this  critique.  For  an  answer  to  them,  however,  we  must  refer  him  to  the 
work  itself,  in  which  many  points  of  interest  sre  largely  diseusaed. 

In  some  cases  where  we  assent  to  Mr.  Mills'  oonolusions»  we  eaasot 
assent  equally  to  the  argoments  by  which  he  sustains  them.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  us  to  be  far-fetched  and  fanciful.  Neither  can  we  adopt  tfa« 
view  he  takes  of  certain  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  which  he  refere. 
We  are,  however,  pleased  with  the  character  of  the  work  as  a  whole, 
and  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  which 
it  treats. 
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Brief  Notices  of  9Sooi»« 

T%e  Bible  versus  tfie  Chw-chea.  Perdition  and  Sahaiion. — What 
are  I%ey  f    By  Sbptuaobvabius.    (London :  John  Snow  &  Co.    1867.) 

The  title  of  this  book  would  more  correctly  hare  described  its  character 
had  it  been — "The  Bible,  as  expounded  by  Septnagenarins,  yersns  Ihe 
Churches."  The  writer  endeayours  to  show  that  Bcripture,  rightly  under- 
stood, teaches  the  doctrine  of  uniyersal  salyation.  He  thinks  he  has 
disoorered  a  principle  by  which  its  apparently  contradictory  statements 
laay  be  reconciled.  On  reading  the  two  passages — "  They  who  shall  be 
accounted  worthy  to  obtain  .  .  .  the  resurrection  from  the  dead/'  and 
"  if,  by  any  means,  I  mi^ht  attain  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead," — "  the 
thought  flashed  on  him  that  "Christ  and  the  apostle  both  teach  that  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead  will  not  be  a  universal  attainment." — ^p.  48. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  on  his  own  showing,  it  will,  after  all,  be  a  universal 
attainment,  but  with  this  imporbant  difference  in  it  as  respects  the  two  great 
classes  of  mankind :  the  raised  bodies  of  the  righteous  will  live  for  ever, 
while  those  of  the  wicked  will  be  destroyed  in  penal  fire  I  "  The  ever- 
lasting punishment  of  the  wicked,"  says  he,  "  which  our  Lord  announces, 
is  the  everlasting  loss  of  the  body  in  Grod's  penal  fire."— p.  49.  But  while 
the  resurrection  bodies  of  the  wicked  are  tnds  destroyea,  they  themselves 
will  be  saved.  What,  then,  means  the  Scripture^  which  says  of  them, 
"  They  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever  F "  It  means,  says  our  author,  that 
"  they  shall  be  destroyed  ...  in  the  unregenerate  character  of  their 
rational  spirits.  .  •  .  Transformed  from  wicked  to  rig^hteous  by  God's 
regeneratmir  and  sanctifying  grace,  the  words  of  the  inspired  Psalmist  are 
literally 'ana  gloriously  verified, '  All  the  wicked  will  He  destroy.' "  Ever- 
lasting destruction  and  everlasting  punishment  thus  really  mean  everlasting 
salvation !  In  this  way  Scripture  may  be  made  to  mean  anything.  Yet 
Septuagenarius  thinks  so  highly  of  his  principle  of  interpretation,  that  he 
compares  its  discovery  to  that  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  J3ut  years  do  not 
always  teach  wisdom,  and  our  author,  we  doubt  not,  is  doomed  to  find 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  churches  will  reject  his  exposition  of 
8criptux;e. 

Later  Lyrica  of  the  Christian  Church,  Being  a  Companion 
Volume  to  "Christian  Lyrics."  By  the  same  Compiler.  (London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.) 

Many  of  these  pieces  are  beautiful,  some  of  them  gems  of  poetry ;  but  we 
cannot  award  praise  to  men  who  turn  to  commercial  profit  the  best  thoughts 
of  other  men.  We  would  undertake  to  "  get  up  "  material  for  a  book  of 
this  kind  in  a  couple  of  days,  but  our  conscience  would  not  allow  the 
appropriation.  "Permission  of  the  publishers"  does  not  improve  the 
morahty  of  the  case. 

Hie  Alpha  and  Omega;  or,  God's  Eternal  Purposes  in  relation  to 

Angeli,  Man,  and  the  Earth,  Typically  and  Prophetically  coneidered. 
By  John  W.  Dsakb.    (London :  Elliot  Stock.) 

This  work  advocates  the  premillennial  advent  and  personal  reign  of  Christ 
on  the  earth.  It  will  probably  interest  such  as  cherish  these  expectations, 
but  we  do  not  see  in  it  anything  specially  requiring  comment  from  us. 
Our  views  on  the  general  question  are  well  Known. 

Hf/mns,  chiefly  Modem.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  the  Rev. 
Chablbs  Bullock,  Hector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Worcester.  (London : 
WiUiam  Hunt  and  Co.) 

These  hymns,  one  hundred  and  eighfr-six  in  number,  exhibit  Mr.  Bullock's 
taste  in  sacred  poetry  in  a  favourable  light.    His  object^  he  tells- us,  "  has; 
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been  to  nuke  a  selection  of  hymns,  cliieflj  modem,  whieh  miglit  be  nsefol 
as  a  hynmal  (supplemental  or  otherwise)  m  the  congregation*  and  also  tend 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  service  of  song  in  the  Christian  home." 
Onr  sole  objection  to  the  book  is  that  we  have  too  many  hymn-bo(^ 
already. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THB  BYUrOBLICAL  VAGAZIBB. 

Dbul  Mb.  Editob, — A  letter  of  mine  having  appeared  in  yonr  pages, 
in  May  last,  designed  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
strenuous  exertions  to  preserve  Bunhul  Cemetery  from  anticipated  desecra- 
tion, I  am  requested  to  state  that  that  appeal  has  not  been  in  vain.  It  was 
recently  reported  to  the  Common  Council  that  the  royal  assent  had  been 
given  to  a  Bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
subsequently  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesburyt 
for  the  Preservation  of  Bunhill  Fields.  Mr.  Charles  Beed,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  body  are 
due,  and  something  more,  congratulated  the  Court  that,  after  so  protracted 
a  struggle,  the  inviolability  of  ue  ground  had  been  settled  upon  an  imperial 
basis. 

The  men  of  future  times  will  greatly  wonder  that  in  the  heart  of  the 
City  of  London,  the  home  of  the  free,  such  efforts  should  have  been 
needed  to  secure  the  rights  of  sepulture,  and  that  we  should  have  hsd 
to  contend  against  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  composed  of  men  who, 
not  content  with  the  enormous  property  of  the  Finsbury  estate,  were 
eager  to  alienate  the  three  acres  and  a  half  of  Bunhill  Fields,  honing 
to  gain  added  wealth,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  from  a  spot  wnien 
for  more  than  300  years  had  enclosed  the  loved  remains  of  the  samted  ani 
illustrious  dead.  But  he  knows  not  of  the  sordid  appetite  for  ffain,  the  "  auri 
Mocrafofnet  ;"~-who  does  not  know  that  it  is  omnivorous,  and  can  even  raise 
"  a  banouet  upon  a  tombstone."  The  patriarch  Job  said  of  the  grave,  "There 
the  wicaed  cease  from  troubling,  and  there  the  weary  are  at  rest."  This, 
however,  must  have  been  in  times  and  regions  far  remote,  where  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  venerable  establishment  and  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
were  unknown. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  gentlemen^  concerned 
in  these  proceedings,  some  of^noble  name  and  Hneage,  and  of  a  nice  sense  of 
personal  honour,  could  never  have  looked  closely  into  the  business,  but 
must  have  suffered  themselves,  "  muffled  in  a  doak  of  unfelt  i^oranoe,"  to 
be  passively  led  by  less  scrupulous  agento,  who,  as  the  saying  la,  "  knew  sll 
about  it."  Only  it  might  have  been  recollected  that  they  had  a  public  tmst 
to  administer,  and  not  a  fund  to  create  Inr  reckless  speculation  over  the 
bones  of  the  just,  for  the  enrichment  or  particular  fanuliea,  or  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  favoured  order. 

The  best  advocates  of  the  Estabtished  Church  would  doubtlesa  have  heen 
glad  had  the  clerical  members  of  the  body,  many  of  them  eatimable  for 
talents  and  for  virtue,  whom  no  friend  of  rehgion  would  wish  to  see  need- 
lessly lowered  in  public  opinion,  been  dispos^  to  show  a  fuller  sympathy 
with  other  Christian  communions,  upon  a  point  in  which  all  are  equally 
concerned.  But  we  congratulate  all  parties  that  the  imperial  legislature, 
wiser  in  this  generation  than  these  children  of  light,  have  undertaken  to 
decide  the  question.  Most  of  all,  we  rejoice  that  the  graves  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  England's  sons  are  to  remain  unmolested.  If  the  Turki 
at  Scutari  can  pass  through  miles  of  cypresses  to  their  untarnished  tombs ; 
if  the  catacombs  of  the  early  martyrs  are  respected  at  Bome,  which  no 
Jesuit  would  profane ;  if  Paris  has  her  P6re  de  la  Chaise,  and  Weatminiter 
possesses  her  cherished  memorials,  safe  from  any  commission^  we  may  well 
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exult  that  London  also,  under  the  seal  of  the  Corporation,  haa  her  oemeteij 
at  Bunhill  Fields,  containiDg  bo  much  of  "  that  preoionB  dust  which  shall 
riae  first/'  to  which  her  citizens,  honouring  their  free-bom  ancestry,  shall 
continue  to  repair,  "  till  day's  last  shade,  and  nature's  night." 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

With  much  esteem. 

Yours  always, 
8,  Camden-row,  Camberwell,  Samubl  Thodxt. 

September,  1867. 


®&ttuarg« 

BET.  THOMAS  ASTON. 

Thx  Ber.  Thomas  Aston,  Wingroye,  was  called  to  his  rest  February  3, 
1867,  after  a  lengthened  pilgrimage  of  eighty-two  years,  and  an  earnest 
miniatry  of  more  than  half  a  centiuy.    He  was  bom  at  Kenil worth,  a  spot 
well  known  in  classic  story.    His  father  was  a  substantial  yeoman,  and  one 
who  desired  to  be  known  as  a  "  good  Churchman."    His  mother,  although 
making  no  profession  of  religion  was,  as  her  son  notes  in  his  private 
journal,  **  a  humble  follower  of  Jesus,  and  ever  silently  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  her  station,  instructing,  and  praying  for  her  children."    When  he  was 
about  tenyears  of  age,  the  family  removed  from  Kenilworth  to  the  rectoral 
farm  at  Jdillmorton,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.    The  first  serious  impres- 
aiona  made  on  his  mind  were  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gdbie, 
rector  of  Burby,  a  Tillage  about  two  miles  distant.    It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  death  of  his  pious  mother,  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  really 
saw  and  felt  himself  a  sinner  before  Grod,  and  was  led  to  find  refuge  in 
Christ.     The  departure  of  his  best  earthly  treasure  led  him  to  seek  and 
find  "the  true  riches."    He  now  "sang  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord."    But 
"  the  trial  of  his  faith"  soon  came.    He  could  no  longer  attend  his  own 
pariah  church,  for  within  its  walls  no  "joyful  sound"  was  heard,  no 
"gospel  feast"  was  spread  for  hungry  souls.    In  opposition  to  the  earnest 
pleadinf^  of  his  kind  father,  and  to  his  own  worldly  interests,  he  determined 
to  cast  m  his  lot  with  the  people  of  Qod,  in  connection  with  the  despised 
Nonconformists.    He  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  church  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  £ev.  James  Elnight,  of  Yelvertoft.    He  says :  "  The 
rector  and  curate  were  very  wroth  at  my  leaving  the  church,  but  pitied  my 
father,  and  promised  him  he  should  not  be  turned  out  of  the  farm  while  he 
lived,  but  tney  would  never  think  of  letting  a  Dissenter  have  it.    This  was 
nothhsg  more  than  I  expected."    In  the  year  1809,  his  father  dying,  Mr. 
Aston  was  driven  from  his  home  by  clerical  intolerance,  and  the  stock 
disposed  of  at  unremunerative  prices.    With  a  tone  of  melancholy,  mingled 
witn  Christian  submission,  he  writes :  "  For  three  days,  I  beheld  the  cattle 
which  I  had  watched  over,  the  horses  I  had  ridden,  the  waggons  I  had 
loaded,  the  ploughs  which  I  had  held,  and  the  household  furniture  which 
had  been  my  parents',  and  often  ministered  to  mj  comfort,  sold  bv  auction; 
but  the  Lord  comforted  and  supported  nnr  nund  bv  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  "  They  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  oi  their  ffoods ;"  and  through  the 
good  hand  of  my  God  upon  me,  the  trial  seemed  light,  and  was  endured 
with  patience."    The  Master  had  other  work  for  him  to  do.    He  was  taken 
from  the  "  lowing  of  the  cattle,  and  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,"  to  labour  in 
^e  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  to  "  feed  the  flock  which  the  Lord  had  pur- 
chased with  His  own  blood."    After  several  changes,  in  which  his  faith  was 
sometimes  sorely  tried,  and  with  great  pecuniary  losses,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Birmingham,  and  became  a  member  of  the  church  in  Carr's- 
lane,  where  he  derived  much  spiritual  advantage  from  the  ministry  of  the 
Bey.  J.  A*  James,  to  whom  he  was  ever  afterwards  most  ardently  attached. 
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He  was  employed  in  risitiiig  the  rick,  and  preaehing  in  the  mirwrnndiim; 
Tillages.  Tnese  exeroisea  brought  out  his  "aptness  in  teaching,"  and 
opened  the  waj  for  his  entire  dedication  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the 
Gnristian  ministry.  He  was  admitted  as  a  student  to  tiie  Aeademr  at 
Hackney,  in  1814,  where,  by  his  diligence  and  humble  piety,  he  seeureaths 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  tutors.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Greatoo,  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  ordained,  September  25,  1817,  the  fier. 
Thomas  Toller»  of  Kettering,  his  own  brother,  the  Ber.  D.  W.  Aston,  of 
Buckingham,  and  other  ministers  taking  part  in  the  serrices.  Here  he  had 
indtdged  the  hope  of  spending  many  years;  but  his  bold  and  heait- 
searching  style  of  preaching  became  distasteful  to  many  of  his  hesren. 
Many  too  nad  been  his  warmest  friends  became  his  most  determined 
enemies.  With  the  advice  of  his  ministerial  friends,  and  especially  hia 
former  pastor,  the  Ber.  J.  A.  James,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Greaton  in 
June,  1825.  After  several  preaching  engagements  in  the  neigbourhood  of 
Birmingham,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  pastoral  chaises  of  Win- 
grove  and  Aston  Aboots,  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  He  eommeneed  hii 
labours  September  3, 1827*  Here  he  worked  noiselessly,  but  laborkmdy, 
in  his  Lord's  vineyard,  during  the  lenj^ened  period  of  thirty-three 
years.  His  labours  were  owned  of  God,  in  the  conversion  of  many  sooia. 
During  his  ministry,  a  new  chapel  was  erected  in  each  plaoe»  tofprther 
with  a  commodious  parsonage.  During  the  later  years  or  his  miniatzr, 
and  having  survived  more  than  one  generation,  he  was  much  venerated 
and  beloved.  He  was  regarded  as  "  the  father  of  his  people."  To  faia 
tiiey  carried  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  burdens,  and  the  remembrance 
of  their  deliverancea.  In  October,  1861,  while  he  was  still  **  strong  to 
labour,"  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  left  the  churches  under  his  paatoril 
care  flourishing,  both  in  numbers  and  usefulness.  He  returned,  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Birmingham ;  but  he  could  not  be  idle.  He 
felt  that  "  necessity  was  laid  upon  him ''  to  "  bring  forth  fruit,  even  in  old 
age."  He  was  almost  constantly  occupied  in  preaching  for  ministers  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  visiting  the  chambers  of  sickness.  He  took 
great  delight  m  distributing  religious  tracts.  He  was  accustomed  to  stand 
by  his  own  garden-gate  on  Saobath  afternoons,  distributing  these  htUe 
"  messengers  of  mercry  "  to  the  passers-b^.  On  Sunday,  Febroary  3,  he 
rose  from  his  bed  in  his  usual  health,  little  imagining  that  it  was  to  be  hie 
last  on  esrth.  He  heard  the  Bev.  J.  Chapman  preach  in  the  morning  snd 
evening  of  the  day,  and  remained  with  the  Church,  to  partake  of  the 
Ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  wss  his  last  repast  on  this  side  the 
"  swellings  of  Jordan."  He  returned  home,  sat  down  vrith  his  fmnily  to 
supper,  and  having  implored  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  provisi<m  of  the 
table,  his  head  bent  forward,  and  in  a  moment  his  spirit  had  fled  I 

A  voice  was  heard  in  that  aged  pastor's  dwelling  on  that  calm  Sabbaih 
eve — "  The  Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee."  He  needed  no  prepara- 
tion. He  was  ready.  His  lamp  was  burning.  His  loins  were  girt  aboat 
him.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  "  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him."— J.  S. 


Biarg  of  t^e  Cfrurc||e0« 

July  17. — ^Brynmaur,  Monmouthshire.  The  ordination  of  Bev.  T.  F. 
Nathan  took  place  at  the  English  Independent  Chapel  of  this  town.  Hie 
Bevs.  J.  Boss,  T.  Hughes,  Dr.  Bees,  P.  W.  Damton,  and  J.  Jenkins  took 
part  in  the  service. 

July  30. — Bicester,  Oxon.  A  new  school  in  connection  with  the  Indepen- 
dent Chapel  was  opened.  Mr.  H.  Yarley  preached  on  the  occasion.  Iha 
building  will  hold  about  400  persons.  ' 
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AngoBt  1. — ^Windennere.  A  meeting  was  held  for  the  vmpose  ofpreeent- 
ing  a  testimonial  to  the  Ber.  J.  Beid,  on  his  leaying  for  Bnmley.  Tne  testi- 
monial consisted  of  a  purse  of  mone^r,  and  a  gold  watch  and  chain. 

August  13. — ^Boston.  The  recognition  of  tne  Ber.  S.  Fisher,  as  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Grroye-street,  took  place.  The  Bcts.  P.  Stutt,  £.  Metcalf, 
J.  Bayen,  J.  Miller,  M.A.,  J.  Shaw,  T.  Matthews,  W.  8.  Clarkson,  B.A., 
J,  Bevan,  and  others  took  part  in  the  engagements. 

Colchester.     The  foundation-stone  of  new  schools  in  connection 

with  Stockwell  Chapel  was  laid  hy  H.  Wittey,  Esq.  A  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Bey.  G.  Smith,  D.D. 

August  16. — Ossett,  Yorkshire.  The  memorial-stone  of  a  new  chapel  was 
laid  by  T.  Aked,  Esq.  The  Beys.  S.  Oddie,  J.  P.  Chown,  and  T.  Michaelt 
also  took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Stubbins,  Lancashire.     The    New    Congregational   Church   was 

opened.    It  is  one  of  the  churches  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Eject* 
ment  of  1662.    The  cost  of  the  building  is  about  iB6,000. 

August  16.~Churlog.  The  Bey.  W .  J.  Bichards,  of  the  North  Wales 
Academy,  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  as  pastor  of  the  united 
churches  at  Churlog.  The  seryices  were  conducted  by  the  Beys.  W« 
Ambrose,  E.  Morris,  D.  Boberts,  J.  Peters,  T.  Jones,  and  others. 

August  20. — ^Bhoslan.  The  Bey.  W.  Nicholson  was  ordained  as  minister 
of  Bhoslan  and  Llangstumdwy.  The  Beys.  T.  Jones,  W.  Griffith,  B.  Bow- 
lands,  W.  Ambrose,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  seryices. 

August  26. — Clayerley,  Salop.  A  Congregational  Chapel  at  Broad  Oak 
was  opened,  when  the  Bey.  D.  Wilson  preached.  A  meeting  was  held  in 
the  eyening,  at  which  T.  Barnes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presided. 

Lejtonstone.   Be-opening  seryices  were  held  in  eonneotion  with  the 

Congregational  Chapel,  opeciiu  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Beys. 
J.  Fleming  and  W.  Boberts.  On  the  following  Sunday,  sermons  were 
again  preached  by  the  Beys.  C.  Dukes,  M.A.,  and  M.  Wilxs. 

August  29. — ^Accrington.  The  Bey.  W.  'K,  Peel,  of  Airedale  College,  was 
ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregallonal  Church,  Oak-street.  The 
Beys.  E.  Lewis,  B.A.,  Professor  Harley,  F.BA.S.y  W.  Kingsland,  and 
D.  Eraser,  UaJ).,  conducted  the  proceedings. 

September  3. — Curry  Biyel,  Somerset.  vThe  Congregationar  Chapel  was 
re-opened,  after  haying  undergone  enlargement  and  repairs.  A  sermon  was 
preached  hj  the  Bey.  C.  Chamnan,  M.A  In  the  eyening,  a  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  B.  Southcombe,  JBsq.,  presided. 

September  8. — ^Backney  Theological  Seminary.  The  session  was  opened 
by  a  deyotional  seryice,  held  at  the  Seminary,  "Well-street,  Hackney.  The 
meeting  was  presided  oyer  by  the  Bey.  J.  S.  Hall,  who  deliyered  an  address 
to  the  students  on  the  connection  between  the  loye  of  souls  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  a  succeesfol  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Beys.  L  V.  Mummery,  E.  Price,  and  W.  Tyler. 

September  4. — ^Barking-road.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Congrega- 
tions! Chapel  was  laid  m  Canning  Town  by  J.  Perry,  Esq.  The  Bey. 
G.  Smith,  J).D.,  deliyered  an  address  on  the  occasion. 

Newport,  I.  W.    The  ordination  of  the  Bey.  F.  J.  Austin,  of  New 

College,  as  pastor  of  the  church  assembling  in  St.  James'- street  Chapel, 
took  place.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  by  the  Beys.  W.  Durban, 
B.A.,  H.  H.  Carlisle,  B.A.,  B.  Halley,  D.D.,  M.  Wilks,  and  N.  Hurry. 

September  Q.^Holyhead.  The  New  Tabernacle  was  opened,  being  a 
second  Independent  Chapel  in  that  town.    It  seats  600  at  a  cost  of  £920. 

September  10.— CasUeford.  The  recognition  of  the  Bey.  T.  Child,  of 
Aireoale  College,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  took  place. 
The  Beys.  T.  Willis,  E.  B.  Conder,  M.A.,  T.  Ellis,  J.  H.  Morgan, 
D.  Fraser,  LL.D.,  and  H.  Simon  conducted  the  proceedings. 
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September  11.— Bagilt,  Flint  The  Ber.  R.  M.  Jones,  of  die  Ib^0P»' 
dent  College,  Bda,  was  recognised  pastor  of  the  Congregational  GbnreL  xhe 
EeTB.  D.  M.  Jones,  H.  Fogh,  Mr.  Evans,  and  others,  conducted  the  senioes 
of  the  day. 

Whitby,  Yorkshire.    The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  GongregBtionil 

Church  was  laid  by  8.  Morley,  Esq.  The  Bers.  W.  Jackson,  T.  Hindeily, 
J.  C.  Potter,  and  J.  C.  Gallaway,  M.A.,  also  took  part  in  the  ceKmooy. 
The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  £4,000. 

September  12. — Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham.  The  twentr-ei^tk 
anniversary  of  this  institution  was  held  in  the  College  Library.    The  Ker. 

B.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  presided.  An  address  to  the  students  was  dehrered  \j 
the  Bey.  E.  B.  Conder,  M.  A. 

Staindrop.    The  foundation-stone  <^  a  new  Congregationsl  Chanh 

was  laid  by  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  Bevs.  J.  Hoyle,  B.A.,  W.  Bow- 
man, S.  G^daU,  and  Dr.  Copeland  took  ^art  in  the  proceedings. 

Whitstable.    Services  were  held  m  the  Conditional  Chapel  for 

the  purpose  of  recognising  the  pastorate  of  the  B«v.  w.  J.  AndrewB.  Tke 
Bev.  J.  B.  Thomson,  M.A.,  preached  on  the  occasion.  In  the  evening,  a 
meeting  was  held,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Bev.  H.  Cresswell ;  and 
the  Bevs.  H.  G.  Parish,  B.A.,  W.  E.  Panett,  W.  B.  Noble^  A.  Tnrser, 
y .  Wardf  and  W*  H.  Hill  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

PASTOBAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  JLCCBPTID. 

The  Bev.  E.  Walker,  of  Southport,  has  accepted  an  invitati(m  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  Pendleton. 

The  Bev.  J.  B.  Pike,  of  Lewes,  that  of  the  church  at  Plumstead. 

The  Bev.  P.  Law,  of  Ware,  that  of  the  church  at  Sittingboume. 

The  Bev.  J.  Pulsford,  of  Offoid-road  Chapel,  Islington,  that  of  Albsnj- 
street  Chapel,  Edinburgh* 

The  Bev.  J.  T.  Coster,of  Barnstaple,  that  of  the  church,  Fish-street,  HnlL 

The  Bev.  W.  Manohee,  that  of  Cowbridge  Chapel,  Heitford. 

The  Bev.  J.  M.  W-atson,  of  Cork,  that  of  the  church.  Mere. 

The  Bev.  W.  S.  Bay,  of  Winslow,  that  of  the  church  at  Dartmouth. 

The  Bev.  J.  Bedman,  of  Launceston,  that  of  the  church  at  St.  ColumK 

The  Bev.  J.  W.  Blore,  of  Norwich,  that  of  the  church  at  Poyle,  Middletez. 

BB8IONATI0N8. 

The  Bev.  H.  Tarrant  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Wicker  Ltdepea- 
dent  Chapel,  Sheffield. 

The  Bev*  W.  B.  Carpenter,  that  of  Princess-street  Chs^el,  Deronpart, 
from  failure  of  health. 

The  Bev.  W.  E.  Parrett,  that  of  the  church  at  Sittingbooxne,  after 
upwards  of  twenty-six  years'  ministry. 

The  Bev.  T.  Sissons,  that  of  Kingsfield  Church,  Southampton. 

CovoBBGATioNjLL  Uniov. — The  Sessious  of  the  Autumnal  Meeting  will 
be  held  in  Grrosvenor-street  Chapel,  Manchester,  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th 
of  October.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Campbell  DD-> 
each  morning  at  half-past  nine  o'clock.  Papers  will  be  reaa  or  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  the  Bevs.  B.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  B.  Halley,  DD^ 
G.  Smith,  D.D.,  J.  Stou£rhton,  T.  W.  Aveling,  J.  G.  Bogers,  BjL, 
W.  M.  Statham,  H.  Ollard,  F.A.S.,  A.  Hannay,  LL  Bewi*  LLJ., 
E.  White,  B.   Dale,  W.   Crosbie,  LL.B.,  Ac.  &c     Messrs.   S.  Moriej, 

C.  Beed,  F.A.S.,  and  John  Crosslev  will  preside  at  different  meetingi. 
The  Union  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Bev.  David  Thomas,  B.A, 
on  Monday  evening ;  and  the  Bev.  Henry  Bachelor  will  preach  to  yonsg 
men  on  Thursday  evening. 
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I.-MAP  OP  ANTANANABIVO  AND  THE  STJEEOXJTNDINa 

COUNTRT. 

BT  JAJCSS  8IBBSE9  JUK.i  ABCHIIECT. 

The  accompanying  map  of  fhe  capital  of  Masagascab,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  progress  of  Christian 
teaching  in  Antananarivoi  and  in  the  district  immediately  surrounding  it. 
At  the  first  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  the  island,  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
and  from  the  recent  re-establishment  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
Hission  in  1862,  until  the  present  time,  the  e£fbrts  of  the  Society  have 
been  almost  exclusiTely  directed  to  the  capital,  £rom  which  the  influence  of 
Christianity  can  be  most  readily  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Aktakakabiyo  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Imsbina,  which  extends  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles 
in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction.  The  capital  is  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  and,  although  within  the  tropics,  the  climate  is  temperate, 
owing  to  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  estimated  at  5000  to  6000  feet.  The 
principal  part  of  the  city  is  built  upon  an  irregularly  oval-shaped  hill,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extreme  length.  The 
southem  and  western  sides  descend  precipitously  to  the  plain;  while  the 
northern  end  branches  into  two  divisions,  which  sink  by  more  gradual 
slopes.  From  the  height  of  the  hill  above  the  plain,  some  600  feet  at  the 
highest  point,  it  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  in  every  direction, 
although  there  are  other  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  which  surpass  it  in 
altitude.  By  far  the  most  striking  object  in  the  capital  is  the  royal  palace, 
called  Manjaka-miadana,  which  crowns  the  hill  nearly  at  its  highest  point. 
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This  IB  a  most  extraordinary  building,  when  the  aemi-dyilized  conditian  of 
the  country  is  remembered;  and  with  its  lofty  high-pitched  roo^  rising  120 
feet  in  height, — with  verandah  in  three  stages,  supported  by  enormous  wooden 
pillars  and  arches,  all  painted  whitOi— ^is  yisible  for  a  great  distance.  A 
smaller  palace,  called  Trano-Yola,  or  the  Silyer-house,  stands  close  to  it  an 
the  eastern  side ;  but,  although  of  very  great  size,  it  is  quite  oTershadowc-d 
by  its  loftier  neighbour.  These  palaces,  together  with  some  other  larg^ 
houses  belonging  to  the  principal  nobles  and  officers,  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous objectsi  and  attropt  attention  i)v  th#  most  di^t^fit  Ti<^w  if  ^ 
capital. 

The  first  Mehobiai.  Chubch,  that  at  Aiqatokakakga,  opened  in  Jannsir 
this  year,  is  situated  on  the  westerly  fork  of  the  northern  end  of  the  city, 
about  half-way  in  height  between  the  plain  and  the  summit  of  the  hiH  It 
is  consequently  not  visible  on  the  eastern  side  of  Antananarivo,  but  its  ^e 
oaH  bo  mm  f<»  many  milas  to  the  west  and  north.  Th^  >^9(yp4  l(eiaorial 
Church,  that  at  Ambohipoxsy,  is  rapidly  rising  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  city,  at  a  height  of  500  feet  above  the  plain,  and  will  consequently  be 
the  most  conspicuous  of  aU  the  buildings  eteetsd  far  religious  worship  in 
the  capital.  The  third  churcbi  to  bo  built  at  FAnAvosiriUi  on  the  extrems 
northerly  point  of  the  city,  will  also  be  a  c(msiderable  height  above  the 
surrounding  country.  The  remaining  Hemorial  Churcbi  at  AnPAiuxDrAiA, 
wiU  bo  of  timber,  and  being  imme^ately  below  the  palace,  will  be  over- 
shadowed  by  it,  and  so  will  not  be  as  prominent  an  object  im  the  other 
tbre0  memorial  buildings.  There  are  now  no  less  than  eleven  erections  for 
Protfwtant  woirship  in  Antananarivo ;  eight  of  theao  being  larger  piscee, 
superiateiMled  by  seven  English  missionaries ;  and  the  remaining  thitCt 
smaller  and  more  recent  structures,  offshoots  firom  the  older  ohurchea.  Of 
the  above  eight  buildings,  four  or  five  have  congr^gationa  yar^g  frvoi  600 
to  ftOO  in  ni^mber. 

The  QosFiTAi.,  a  large  and  conunodious  building  of  sun-dried  and  bunt 
biiek,  is  situated  at  Axm;umxly^  a  north-west  suburb  of  the  dty.  The 
printing  establishment  and  central  school  are  not  far  item  Andobal0|  a  laiige 
opim  triangular  spiioe  in  tho  city,  wh^re  gr^t  fcl^bajyii  m  held|  wd  p^ 
ell^mations  niade« 

A  notioe  of  missionary  work  in  Kadagatc^r  wouldi  howeroTi  be  very 
ineomplote  without  some  mention  of  the  ehnrohes  in  tb^  nmi^bophood  of 
the  eapitalt  now  numberuig  about  sixty.  The  district  surtoundiog  Antana* 
yarivo  is  probably  the  most  thickly  populated  in  the  island^  and  abounds  in 
viUages  and  small  towns,  some  of  which,  not  a  hundred  yean  agO;  wg« 
c^tals  of  independent  states^  before  the  reduction  of  the  aountiy  under  the 
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authority  6f  one  sorerelgn,  AndriamasinaTftlona,  an  and^stor  of  Che  present 
reigning  fiunilj.  Of  these  towns  the  most  important  is  AmoHiMAKcfA,  abont 
twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  the  capital.  It  is  situated  on  a  lofty,  pic- 
turesquely-wooded, and  rocky  hill.  At  this  place  the  late  Queen  Ranaralona 
is  buried ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  fhtee  places  which  Europeans  are  by  treaty 
prevented  from  entering.  There  is,  however,  a  neat  little  ohapol  not  fer 
from  the  eastern  gate,  and  a  good  congregation,  including  some  of  the 
oflcers  in  authority  in  the  city.  Iiapt,  about  fire  miles  to  the  north  of 
Antananarivo,  is  another  large  and  picturesque  village,  anciently  a  capital, 
with  one  of  the  largest  of  the  country  chapels.  At  this  place  the  misguided 
and  unhappy  iBadama  II.  lies  buried.  Including  Antananarivo,  there  are 
ten  or  twelve  of  these  ancient  chief  or  capital  towns,  which  are  considered 
sacred  in  a  certain  sense,  and  are  appealed  to  and  sworn  by  in  kabarys  and 
proclamations,  tf  ost  of  these  are  situated  on  the  top  of  hills,  and  are 
crowned  with  a  circle  of  old  trees,  a  speeies  of  wild  fig,  very  much  resem- 
bling our  English  elms.  They  have  generally  two^  and  sometimes  three  or 
more,  deep  moats  surrounding  them  for  delbnee,  and  rude  gateways  of  stone, 
formerly  closed  by  one  eiiormous  slab  of  basalt,  rolled  across  the  entrance. 
Inside  these  gates  all  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  an 
inner  stockade,  or  ''  rova,"  containing  the  houses  and  tombs  of  the  petty 
cWcftain  whose  residence  it  formerly  was.  The  village  churches  are  mostly 
connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  churches  in  the  capital,  according  to 
their  rituation ;  the  English  missionary  regularly  visiting  the  nearer  ones 
for  preaching  and  holding  classes,  and  aiding  the  Native  pastor  by  his 
counsel  and  advice.  In  most  oases,  also,  a  preaching  ''plan"  is  arranged, 
80  that  the  majority  of  Tillages  are  partly  supplied  by  Native  preachers  from 
the  city  congregations. 

The  accompanying  map  does  not  include  a  populous  district  to  the  west 
of  Imerina,  called  YowizoHeo,  where  there  are  seventeen  churches.  From 
their  distance  they  cannot  be  visited  so  frequently  as  those  in  the  more 
immediate  neighbonrhood  of  the  capital ;  but  one  of  the  missionaries  makes 
a  preaching  tour  amongst  them  as  often  as  practicable.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  there  are  two  or  three  churches  at  a  military  station  called 
FuxABAinoA,  a  town  in  the  Betsileo  country,  some  250  to  300  miles  to  the 
southward  |  and  there  are  also  small  and  scattered  congregations  in  distant 
places  to  the  north  &nd  east,  near  the  coast.  These  have  not  yet  been  visited 
hy  European  missionarlos,  although  Fianarantsoa  appears  to  present  a 
&Tourable  position  for  commencing  a  Mission  station  for  extending  the 
Gospel  amongst  the  Betsileo  and  Sakalava  tribes.  Hitherto  the  knowledge 
^  Chif stianity  at  a  distance  froiii  the  capital  has  beeli  principally  spread  by 
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Christiaii  officers,  who  haye  been  sent  to  military  posts  on  Gcrenment 
service  ;  and  UiesOi  while  keeping  up  worship  amongst  their  dares  and 
dependents,  have  ofben  attracted  others  to  join  them,  and  so  foimed  the 
nuclei  of  Christian  churches.  The  great  want  of  the  country  churches  nor, 
is  more  efficient  and  instructed  ITative  pastors ;  for,  generally  ^eakisf, 
these,  although  sincere  and  earnest,  are  often  but  little  in  advance  of  their 
people  in  knowledge  of  Scripture  truth;  and,  with  large  congregations  in  the 
capital,  the  English  missionaries  cannot  give  a  large  proportion  of  their  time 
and  attention  to  the  distant  places. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  not  hitherto  touched  the  coast,  thst 
being  in  part  occupied  by  the  Church  Hissionary  and  Propagation  Societies. 

n.— TOUNG  MEN'S  AUXILIAET  TO  THE  SOCIETT. 

Several  earnest  friends  of  the  Society  have  reoenUy  been  endeavoniingto 
form  a  Special  Auxiliary  to  the  Society  among  young  men.  They  hsTe 
made  considerable  progress,  and  have  first  issued  the  following  Appeal  The 
Directors  have  expressed  their  hearty  concurrence  in  the  movement,  vA 
given  its  promoters  their  warmest  thanks. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  TOUNa  MEN. 

UoBB  than  seventy  years  ago  a  few  earnest  men,  of  various  sections  of  the  Ghmch, 
whose  hearts  Gh>d  had  touched  with  sympathy  for  the  heathen  and  with  longing 
for  their  salvation,  combined  together  to  send  them  the  CkNspel  of  Life  and 
Peace.    Their  simple  aim  was  to  lead  the  perishing  to  Christ  and  to  hesvan,  in 

all  oases  leaving  the  converts  free  to  form  themselves  into  Chzistisn  conunnni- 
ties  on  such  a  basis  as  would  seem  to  them  and  their  teadhers  mostagieeshieto 
the  New  Testament.  At  first,  the  sphereof  operations  was  necessarily  limited: 
but,  as  years  passed,  new  fields  opened,  the  liberality  of  Christiatis  at  home 
increased,  and  GK>d  raised  up  labourers  for  His  harvest;  so  that,  at  thepreeent 
time,  the  Society's  Missions  extend  to  the  South  Seas,  the  West  Indies,  Africi, 
India,  China,  Madagascar,  and  elsewhere,  embracing  about  300  churches,  vith 
nearly  40,000  communicants.  These,  with  801  schools  and  41,028  schoUrs,  ire 
under  the  care  of  198  missionaries,  and  above  700  Native  Teachers  snd  Eru* 
gelists. 

The  history  of  the  Society  supplies  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  thst  tite 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  have  accompanied  the  labour  of  His  servants.  Tbe 
many  noble  men  whom  He  has  raised  up  to  occupy  various  posts  of  dufy,  >nd 
to  accomplish  most  arduous  undertaldnga— Morrison,  Milne,  Medhumt,  Lscroix, 
Williams,  Moffat,  Ellis,  and  others ;  the  numbers  that  have  been  "  turned  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Ood ;"  the  social  and 
spiritual  change  that  has  passed  over  whole  tribes  of  men;  the  consistencx 
and  steadfastness  of  the  infant  churches ;  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints  in 
times  of  sufTering  and  in  the  hour  ot  martyrdom— «U  attest  the  presenoe  and 
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grace  of  Cfod;  they  should  ezdte  the  livelieet  gratitude  in  Hie  people,  they 
shonld  inspire  them  Krith  the  highest  oonfidenoe  and  hope  as  to  the  fatme,  and 
stimulate  them  to  enlarged  liberality  and  seal. 

At  this  moment  the  Direotors  are  burdened  with  the  gravest  solicitude  in 
ref erenoe  to  the  work  which  the  proyidence  of  God  has  committed  to  their 
charge.  They  regret  to  say  that  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  is  such 
that,  unless  the  pennanent  income  is  promptly  and  largely  increased,  they  will 
not  only  be  unable  to  extend  their  Missions,  and  thereby  meet  the  urgent 
necessities  of  their  perishing  fellow-men,  but  they  will  be  obliged  to  contract 
their  operations.  They  earnestly  entreat  and  hope  that  they  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  a  course  that  would  be  at  once  painful  to  them,  dishonouring 
to  the  Churches,  and  iiijurious  to  the  heathen.  The  appeals  which  they  have 
already  made  have  berai  responded  to  in  many  quarters ;  but  the  response  must 
be  still  more  general  to  meet  the  claims  upon  the  Society  which  spring  from 
the  wants  of  the  world.  They  have  special  satisfaction  in  stating  that  a  meet- 
ing of  young  men  was  held  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Mission  House,  Blom- 
field  Street,  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  Bev.  B.  Bobinson  presiding,  when  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

**  That  it  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  this  meeting  that  a  Young 
Men's  Auxiliary  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  should  now  be 
formed,  having  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  heathen  world ;  and  in  connection 
therewith  that  an  effort  be  made  to  enlist  Ten  Thousand  young  men  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  who  will  undertake  to  contribute  or  coUect 
at  least  One  Quinea  each  per  annum  towards  the  funds  of  the  Society." 

To  this  Besolution,  and  the  important  movement  which  it  contemplates,  the 
Directors  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Christian  young  men  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  hope  that  in  every  dty  and  town  throughout  the  kingdom  the 
Besolution  will  be  heartily  taken  up  and  carried  out  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
issue. 

The  cause  of  Missions  commends  itself  to  everything  that  is  beautiful  and 
noble  in  Christian  youth ;  to  its  fresh  and  generous  sympathies,  to  its  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  its  admiration  for  the  heroic,  the  brave,  and  the  good ;  to  the 
warm  enthusiasm  and  the  active  seal  which  mark  the  early  period  of  consecra- 
tion to  Christ.  Intelligent  young  men  instinctively  look  onward  to  the  future, 
and  cherish  high  hope  that  they  may  in  some  measure  help  forward  the  progress 
of  their  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  nations.  The  realisation  of  this  hope 
is  inseparably  linked  with  the  success  of  Missions.  The  future  greatness  of 
^gland,  and  the  efpiritual  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  the  world,  aie 
^nnd  up  with  the  earnestness  and  fidelity  of  British  Christians  in  spreading 
tliat  Gbspel  which  has  been  entrusted  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Will 
the  young  men  of  our  churches  throughout  the  land  arise  and  take  their  part 
^  the  great  work  which  their  fathers  began  P  Will  they  enter  sealously  upon 
the  sacred  heritage  of  labour  for  Christ  which  their  fathers  have  handed  down 
to  themP  If  they  do,  theirs  shall  be  the  joy  of  harvest ;  for  lo !  the  field  of 
the  world  is  ripe  for  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  To  them,  and  especially  to  the 
^ns  and  successors  of  those  who  founded  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
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who  hare  rastauied  it  during  the  jraMi  that  axe  past,  the  DireotoMiiAV^n^ 
To  tham,  aa  the  hope  of  the  Gbniohi  and  the  hope  of  the  world,  both  heaven 
and  earth  are  looking.  Surely  there  mnat  be  TEN  THOUSAND  young  vm 
in  thifl  Chiiatiaa  ooontry  who  will  make  thia  qneetion  their  own*  and  bring  to 
the  Haater^a  aervioe  thia  freeh  proof  of  loye  and  seal.  The  Direetora  aio  oon* 
Tinoed  that  a  general  and  nnited  effort  on  the  part  ol  the  youth  of  our  ehnrohai 
would  not  only  relieTe  the  Soeiety  fn»n  ita  exiating  emharraaamantai  bmt  wonU 
giTo  to  the  lOaaionary  canae  a  atrength  i^d  impetua  for  the  fntiire,  wh^M 
Talue  eternity  alone  can  reveal;  and  they  devoutly  pray  that  the  men  of  the 
f uturo  may  now  in  their  youth  be  found  worthy  of  the  work  whieb  liea  bafoie 
them,  and  of  the  honour  whioh  that  work  involveB, 

It  is  intended,  at  an  early  date,  to  eall  a  pablia  niaetiilg  of  young  ne&i  for 
the  purpoae  of  inaugurating  thia  moyement ;  but,  meanwhile,  any  who  aie 
denroua  to  be  enrolled  in  thia  band  of  TBN  THOUSAND  workora  for  Christ 
and  the  heathen,  may  forward  their  addreaa  to  the  Be?*  iAMUS^  KavnnT, 
Croydon,  fleoietary  to  the  Auxiliary. 

Issued  with  the  cordial  oo&ourranee  of  the  Board  of  Direetoia. 

ROBERT  ROBlNSOit,  J  «-^^,  «  , 

WILLIAM  FAIRBBOTHEB,  )  -"^"*  '^^' 

Blomfield  8tt*eet,  Finshury,  Au^uit,  1867. 


ni.^SOUTH  AFEIOA.    THE  MATABELE  MISSION. 

Th£  Matabele  Missiok  is  carried  on  far  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  and 
lies  only  a  fbw  days'  journey  south  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  Its  chief  etatioD, 
Intati,  the  principal  town  of  the  Ifatabele  tribe,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  yallcy,  possessing  abundance  of  water.  The  yaUey  is  wide  and 
open,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  fountain,  from  which  pours  out  a  considenbli 
stream.  A  short  distance  to  the  east  the  valley  alopea  to  the  Bngkao^kueze 
Biver,  into  which  the  stream  falls.  The  valley  is  free  of  trees,  but  beyond 
its  boundaries  the  country  is  covered  with  thcmi  and  the  landacape  is  Teiy 
lovely.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  rains  are  froquent.  The  rainy  season  lasts 
four  months,  from  November  to  March,  and  in  the  dry  seBaen  then  is 
heavy  dew.  The  country  lies  £ur  to  the  north  of  the  very  dry  and  dusty 
region  of  South  Africa,  and  fbr  200  miles  south  the  forests  abound  in  game* 
The  Matabcle  tribe  are  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of^cou|itrjr,  feeding 
their  immense  herds.  They  aro  still  under  HoselekaisEi  who  ia  now  old 
and  feeble. 

Though  anxious  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  preoOniie  of  nliaaioiiariea,  the 

old  king  has  nevbr  had  any  sympathy  with  the  truth  they  teaeh.    It  hss 

been,  therefore,  with  great  difficulty  that  our  missionary  brethren  have 

'ned  their  podts.    They  havo  preached  wd  addreaeod  crowdii  they 
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hftre  QOttvened  with  individuali ;  but  tliey  have  seareelj  had  any  Mgular 
tcholan  nrhom  they  cotQd  inetruet  contmaously.  It  seems  as  if  they  had 
had  no  conrerts.  Yet  for  eight  years  the  two  brethren  have  kept  on,  pos- 
sessing their  souls  in  patience,  looking  forward  to  future  labours  and  future 
groat  results;  and  $i  last  a  great  hindrance  has  been  taken  away.  At  last 
tfofEUnuiiB  has  given  full  pemission  for  all  his  people  to  leam  all  that  the 
missionaries  wish  to  teaeh !  May  the  opportunities  given  be  abundantly 
blessed,  and  the  truth  prove  the  power  of  Ood  unto  salvation.  Messrs. 
Tnoiris  and  SriES  have  both  written  on  the  subject;  but  their  letters 
reached  us  only  on  the  9th  of  September. 

1.— Lotteb  fkom  Eev.  T.  Tho^us.    Ixyati.    Jak.  28,  1867. 


weeks  ago.  Since  the  lattar  time  I 
waited  in  vain  for  some  weeks  for  a 
favourable  opportunity ;  but  that  op- 
poirtunity  was  at  last  offered  ms.  It 
is  a  f  ortoight  this  morning  since  the 
above  chief  man  came  down  to  my 
house  to  call  me  to  attend  upon  ona 
of  the  king's  daughters,  who  had  been 
bleeding  at  the  nose  since  the  preyious 
evening." 


''tn a  lofmar  letter  to  you  I  men* 
Kooad  that  the  chief  man  of  this 
tillage  had  raqossted  me  to  speak  to 
tte  long  en  the  teaching  question,  and 
to  endearoiv  to  obtain  his  permissioA 
for  Uiasell  and  the  other  villages  to 
learn  to  read  the  Word  of  Ood;  and 
^7  tepif  was  tiiat  I  would  eonsidef 
the  matter*  The  abore  request  wss 
first  made  aboot  Ave  months  agOt  anA 
it  vss  repeated  about  a  month  or  six 

2,_Th8  OPFOETxnrrrT  kow  tvbkishsi)*    Thb  Sa3£E. 

After  describing  the  severity  of  the  case,  the  mode  of  euroi  and  its  happy 
ftsult,  Mr.  Thomas  continues  :— 

''  This  happy  result  I  hoped  would  inflnence  the  king^s  mind  favourablyi 
^  I  thought  myself  justified  in  making  use  of  lawful  means  in  order  to  pro- 
)Aote  the  interest  of  our  Saviour.  Moreover,  it  was  the  feast  month,  when 
all  the  chief  men  of  the  country  would  be  at  head-quarters.  Accordingly, 
having  waited  for  the  great  dance  and  beef -eating  to  pass,  and  hoping  to  find 
ths  king  at  leisure  and  happy,  and  to  meet  the  chief  man  of  this  village  and 
Us  B|en  still  there,  I  rode  over  on  Wednesday  last.'' 

3.— Visrr  TO  THB  KnxQ.    The  Same. 


''Believing  it  to  be  expedient  to 
^ve  (MIS  of  the  under  chiefs  pr^ent 
^  the  interview,  I  was  glsd  to  find 
^xukuzwayo,  the  head  man  of  ihia 
^^striot,  and  the  king's  prime  ntfnister, 
at  hniid.  He  immediately  and  gladly 
<^asented  to  go  with  me  and  to  sup- 
port  ms  in  my  proposition.  We  found 
^^  Aged,  feeble  king  in  his  waggon 


in  the  cattle  kraal,  surrounded  by 
some  thousands  of  his  pteple,  who 
Were  danoing  and  rejoicing  in  hope  of 
eigoying  the  beef  of  the  fourteen  fat 
oten  tbut  had  been  slaughtered  for 
th^n  that  morning.  He  Was  very 
glad  to  site  me,  and,  having  been  told 
that  my  chief  oljject  on  my  present 
tisit  to  bis  Miijesty  was  to  ask  his 
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penniflsion  for  the  people  of  Inyati  to 
learn  to  read  the  Word  of  €k>d,  he 
said,  '  I  will  speak  to  them  in  snoh  a 
manner  aawill  cause  them  to  obey.' 
I  became  somewhat  alarmed  at  this ; 
for  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  been  mis- 
nnderstood.  Being  time  for  his  mid- 
day sleep,  I  left  him,  intending  to 
retnm  in  the  evening.  A  little  before 
sunset  I  returned,  and  took  Uznkoz- 
wayo  with  me,  and  found  the  king  by 
himself  at  his  hut.  I  told  him  that 
my  olject  in  coming  to  him  this  time 
was  to  ascertain  what  was  my  true 
position  as  a  missionary  to  the  Mata* 
bele — that  I  had  for  seven  years 
already  laboured  hard  m  endeavouring 
to  promote  the  best  interest  of  him 
and  his  people  without  having  the 
great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  single  decisive  evidence  of 
true  success;  that  he  had  told  me 
often  that  this  country  and  people 
were  before  me  to  do  what  I  wished 
with  them,  but  when  I  requested  the 


people  to  come  and  leam  to  read,  thai 
answer  had  invariably  been,  *  We  vi^ 
to  leam,  but  we  are  afraid  of  the 
king,  for  he  would  kill  us;'  tiut 
those  who  had  sent  me  were  ivj 
desirous  of  being  favoured  with  some- 
thing clear  and  oonduaive  aowMto 
our  real  prospects  in  this  eoontry; 
and  that  therefore  he  would  without 
delay  give  his  consent  to  the  people  of 
Inyati  to  come  to  school,  and  teQ  thai 

so  himself.  He  aaked  .Uxaknxwijo 
if  Umpumbulu  (chief  man  of  I&y«ti) 
and  his  men  were  still  there;  and 
upon  being  told  that  they  were  gone 
home,  he  said,  <  I  will  send  for  them 
back,  and  will  tell  tfasm,  in  !I\)Bitf's 
presence,  that  th^  must  leam  to  zeid; 

and  he  (meaning  myself)  most  not  go 
away  until  they  come.'  I  thaoked 
him,  and  went  to  Mr«  Hoodj  (a 
trader)  waggon  to  wait  for  two  dajs, 
at  the  end  of  which  I  hoped  to  hare 
the  matter  satisfactorily  settied." 


4.— Abbival  of  the  People  :  the  Qitestiok  settled. 


*<  Umpumbulu  and  about  ten  or 
twelve  men  arrived.  We  lost  no  time, 
but  went  first  to  Uzokuxwayo,  and, 
proceeding  in  order,  we  all  went  to 
the  king.  Uxokurwayo  informed  his 
Mijesty  that  Umpumbulu  had  come- 
why  he  had  been  sent  for — and  that 
now  we  were  all  present  to  hear  the 
king's  command.  The  king,  addressing 
himself  to  Umpumbulu,  said,  '  Um- 
pumbulu, there  is  Tomas,  your  teacher; 
he  has  come  to  teach  you  the  Word  of 
God,  and  therefore  do  obey  him.' 
Umpumbulu  and  his  fellow  villagers 
consider  that  the  king's  wish  and 
command  is  that  they  should  all 
(young  and  old,  male  and  female) 
leam,  and  they  are  going  to  begin 
forthwith.  Should  they  set  to  in 
earnest,  we  shall  have  something  to 
do  now;  for  they  are  some  hundreds 


in  number.  Yesterday  (Sunday}  was 
a  promising  beginning,  for  so  many 
came  to  service  that  the  house  waa 
full,  and  some  were  obliged  to  KonaiiL 
outside  for  want  of  room.  BlaBsedbs 
the  Qod  of  Missions  for  this  great 
victory  His  Gospel  has  gained  orw 
heathenism.  May  it  be  the  tot  of 
many  in  these  dark  regions  I  Itseoos 
to  me,  with  this  step  gained,  others 
will  be  easily  gained.  Indeed,  from 
the  tone  of  conversation  vAich  took 
place  during  this  last  visit  of  mine  to 
the  king  between  his  chief  hmd  rela- 
tive to  teaching,  it  would  seem  that 
the  whole  country  is  gradually  usdff « 
going  a  change  in  favour  ol  the 
Gospel.  I  wiU  send  tiiiB  Istter  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  it  shall  paflS 
through  Up.  Moffaf  b  hands,  ao  that 
he  may  know  the  present  state  of 
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things  with  regard  to  our  school,  and     have  the  Gospel  whioh  I  have  sent  at 
that  again  he  may  be  impressed  iritb     e&po  printed  an^  saat  here." 
the  importance  of  endeavonring  to 

6.-*-Moi}S&AT|s  Svocsss.   Ub.  Snofis,   Uabob  1. 

''Yoa  ifSl  no  doftU  raaamliflrihai,  ia  ooase^nenoe  of  ihe  people  continually 
sayiagiltey  feaved  the  ehief  would  IdU  them  if  th^  learnt  to  read,  an  appli-> 
cation  was  made  in  1863,  but  to  little  or  no  purpose.  Since  then  the  application 
has  ii0t  been  rspeatsd  dlrootty  to  the  old  diief ,  that  I  am  aware  of,  until  Mr. 
Thomas  recently  Tisited  him  for  the  ei^ress  purpose,  when  the  head  man  and 
several  others  from  the  village  of  Inyati  were  ImuiediAtely  summoned,  and 
told  by  the  chief  himself,  in  the  presence  of  several  head  men,  &c.,  from  other 
villages,  that  they  must  learn  the  white  people's  book.  The  permission  was 
givrai  on  Riday  the  Ist  of  Pebruary.  On  the  following  Friday  the  chief  man 
came  to  malce  arrangements  for  an  adult  school,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Thomas  should  begin  it  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  that  we  should 
teach  alternate  weeks  as  we  do  in  the  afternoon  school.  The  first  morning  a 
large  number  attended;  the  second  morning  not  so  many ;  the  third  morning 
comparatively  few.  I  began  my  week  on  the  fourth  morning  with  sixteen 
scholars,  and  ended  it  the  following  Tuesday  with  four.  I  called  no  work- 
people, I  wished  to  see  what  a  school  of  volunteers  only  would  be.  During  the 
third  week  the  morning  school  disappeared,  as  the  people  say  they  are  all  too 
busy  in  their  gardens  to  come  at  present.  As  a  substitute  for  a  formal  school 
we  keep  alphabet  sheets  at  hand,  and  during  the  day  teach  the  alphabet  to 
lotmgers  about  the  station.  There  are  a  few,  perhaps  ten,  who,  I  think,  really 
wish  to  learn,  and  come  every  week  three  or  four  times  for  a  lesson,  but  as  yet 
our  adult  teaching  is  very  desultory.  Besides  the  few  men  that  come,  there 
are  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  eight  women  who  profess  to  learn,  but  are  very 
irregular  in  their  attendance ;  and,  when  they  do  come,  seem  much  more  earnest 
at  begging  clothes,  food,  &c.,  than  at  their  lesson.  If  Mrs.  Sykes  were  willing, 
and  could  afford  to  clothe  gratis  all  that  are  wUHng  to  come  to  her,  or  give 
them  a  little  breakfast  of  any  sort,  she  might  report  a  large  women's  class.  In 
fact  there  is  hardly  a  man  or  woman  who  comes  to  be  taught,  but  what  begs, 
and  expects  to  receive,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  come  to  learn." 


«giae6  the  people  had  permiasiott 
to  kani,  I  have  seen  oocasionaliy  a 
few  aduUs  at  the  aftstnoen  aohool ;  I 
mean  ew  and  above  sueh  as  am  eiai* 
plcgfad,  aod  go  to  seiiool  as  w<ffk-ptt>« 
pie.  Since  the  middle  of  laat  year  a 
marked  improvement  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  reading  of  the  eight  or  ten  children 
who  ane  most  regular  in  their  atien* 
danoe.  They  hsve  had  oonstant  and 
careloL  alteotioiij  and  th^  result  is 


there.  The  attendanee  at  our  Sabbath 
service  varies  a  good  deal  as  regards 
ntimber,  yet  upoa  the  whole  it  has 
bein  encouraging  lor  months  past. 

*'  I  am  labouring  on  at  translating, 
hoping  some  day  to  receive  such 
directions  from  the  Mission  House  as 
Will  give  my  labour  a  chance  of  wider 
usefi^ness  than  ju^  for  my  own 
reading  in  publus  services  and  family 
worship." 
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lY.— BELGAITM  MISSION— BEIL  HONGUL. 

Belgaux  18  a  laige  district  on  the  scmth  ed^  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  It  lies  dose 
to  Dhabwah,  one  of  the  great  cotton  fields  in  Centnl  India.  It  lies  huh,  and  the  c& 
mate  is  healthy.  The  town  of  Belgaom  contains  20,000  people.  The  lussion  vrasca^ 
menced  in  1820.  The  present  missionaries  are  the  Key.  Messn.  Bktkon,  Wakeham, 
and  Smith.  Thirl^  mues  east  of  Belganm  is  the  oat-station  of  Beil  Hongui<  ;  and  Ur. 
Beyuon,  who  has  just  paid  it  a  long  visit,  gives  ns  an  interesting  acoonnt  oC  its  peofb 
and  of  the  proffress  of  tne  Hisnon  among  them.  The  majority  of  the  popnlaticm  an 
not  strict  Hinaosi  but  belong  to  a  sect  called  Ln^OAiTsg  who  secretly  adhere  to  a  hi^icr 
system  of  rdigion,  which  teadies  that  there  is  one  God  and  that  men  are  of  one 


1.— ObIQIN  of  the  lilKOAITS. 


"BsHi  HoiroiTL  is  sitaated  nearly 
thirty  rnilea,  almost  due  east,  from 
Belganm.  It  conUdna  abont  7000 
inhabitantB, 'more  than  two-thirds  of 
whom  Tare  Lingaits.  Th^  are  so 
called  from  their  having  adopted  the 
Ling  as  their  chief  object  of  religions 
wor^p.  They  generally  carry  it 
abont  their  persons,  often  pUced  in  a 
silver  box  suspended  abont  their 
necks.  According  to  the  last  censns, 
they  nnmbered  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  populaUon  of  the  Bel- 
gaum  OoUectorate,  which  was 
1,026,000,  exolosiye  of  the  states  of 
the  native  chiefs,  which  would  amount 
to  300,000  more.  From  what  I  know 
of  the  country  and  the  people,  the 
Lingaits,  I  believe,  are  more  nume- 
rous than  they  are  represented  to  be. 
The  sect  was  founded  about  800  years 
since  by  Basaya,  a  Shivite  Brahmin, 
who,  as  a  Hindu  reformer,  relin- 
quished his  Brahminical  thread,  and 
in  its  stead  suspended  the  Ling.  The 
Brahmins  and  the  Jains,  who  are  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  Lingaits,  main- 
tain that  Basava  was  an  outcast; 
whereas  the  Lingaits  say  that  he  was 
an  incarnation  of  Bhiva.  At  first  he 
met  with  considerable  diffioolties,  and 


ICb.  BsYKOir,  Jusx  10,  1867. 

in  his  straits  he  fled  to  a  fwrtwmal 
unde,  iHio  was  the  chief  miniatBr  d 
the  reigning  prince  in  NorthemGir- 
natica.  He  was  a  Jain,  and  so  was 
the  mass  of  the  people  at  the  tine. 
He  soooeeded  in  making  a  oonvert  of 
him,  and  was  manied  to  his  danghtir. 
Athis  death  he  succeeded  him,  usmped 
great  power,  which  he  exerted  in 
spreading  his  tenets  over  the  kogth 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  chiefly  among 
the  Jains,  who  became  converts  to  tbs 
Lingait  religion.  As  mi^^t  be  ex- 
pected from  the  very  nature  of  their 
religion,  many  of  its  rites  and  cere- 
monies are  of  a  gross  and  degrading 
character.  No  class  of  Hindus  ixe 
more  under  the  influimceof  theirprieste 
than  the  Lingaits.  Th^  are  selected 
from  among  themsdves,  and  inm  all 
classes  of  the  people;  and  fran  their 
constantly  visitingthemin  theirhoDsei 
and  families,  th^y  have  a  strong  hold 
upon  them,  and  are  perfeetiy  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  concerns  and 
droumstances.  Thus  they  are  great 
obstacles  to  any  religious  inquiy 
among  the  people.  I  was  often  told 
that  we  might  succeed  in  oonverting 
Brahmins  and  other  castes,  but  not 
true  Lingaits." 


2.— Laboubs  of  ths  Evakoelist.    The  Sahb. 

*' The  Lord  hasblessed  our  labours,  tianity,  allof  idiom,  exoepi  one,  wlio 
and  here  we  have  a  community  of  is  a  Mohammedan,  are  fram  the  dif- 
nineteen  who  have  embraced  Chris*     lerent  castes  of  Ungaiti.    Mr.  Pavl 
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8ii>i>JLLiKQAPFA,  the  assistaat  here, 
and  -whom  you  met  at  Belgaum,  is  an 
iiihalntant  of  Beil  Hongnl.    He  is  an 
excellent  man,  and  fully  devoted  to 
his   -work.     He  is  respected  by  the 
X>eople,  and  seldom  meets  with  rude 
opposition  in  his  work.    The  Word  of 
Qod  has  been  so  long  made  known 
here  that  Paul  saysthat  he  can  addreas 
them  as  we  address  onr  English  con- 
gregations,   Panl  met  with  great  per- 
seontion  when  his  relations  first  sus- 
pected that  he  intended  embrodng 
Christiaaity,    He  was  watched  and 
confined,  sometimeB  suspended  naked 
to  a  beam,  with  a  rope  tied  to  his 
WTisrts,   and  than  beaten   with  the 
young  branches  of  the  tamarind  tree* 


They  have  confessed  to  me  that  they 
wished  him  dead,  and  could  not  bear 
to  look  at  him.  By  his  Idnd  de- 
meanour and  consistent  conduct,  he 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  f  ayour- 
able  effect  upon  them.  They  are  re- 
conciled to  him.  He  visits  them,  and 
they  visit  him  in  each  other's  houses, 
and  they  allow  him  to  speak  to*.them 
about  their  souls'  salvation.  They  are 
respectable  and  wealthy  merchants. 
I  often  visit  them  when  here,  and 
have  long  discussions  with  them  and 
with  others  who  are  present  at  the 
time  in  their  shops.  Besides  Beil 
Hongol,  Paul  has  selected  nineteen 
villages  within  six  miles'  distance, 
which  he  visits  as  often  as  he  can." 


3.— TiTBKUAT.TTY  07  A  FmSZIX).     TBB  SaHS. 

At  times  objectors  to  Missions  boldly  assert  that  they  are  fruitless  and  a 
failure ;  that  all  the  English  money  spent  upon  them  is  thrown  away.  One 
most  powcifol  answer  to  this  calumny  is  found  in  the  hearty  liberality  of 
English  Christians  in  India,  who  see  them  with  their  own  eyes.  Mr.  Bojrnon 
has  found  many  such  friends  in  Belgaum ;  and  gives  this  instance  of  their 
personal  interest  in  the  Mission, 


*  *  I  have  been  here  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  hot  weather.  A  friend,  who 
does  not  wish  his  name  to  be  made 
known,  has  left  at  my  disposal  for  the 
present  the  sum  of  eighty  rupees  per 
month  (£8),  to  be  laid  out  on  what  I 
consider  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the 
Mission,  and  especially  our  out-sta- 
tion. I  consulted  with  my  brethren, 
and  we  decided  on  enlarging  the  Mis- 
sion premises  here.  The  Mission  bun- 
galow is  within  the  fort.  It  contains 
on  the  southern  side  a  comfortable 
house  for  the  oatebhist;  in  the  centre, 
a  large  hall,  which  serves  as  a  chapel; 
next  are  suitable  premises  for  Paul. 
Having  these  completed  will  be  a 
saving  of  three  rupees  in  rent,  and 
perhaps  five,  the  sum  allowed  to  a 
NatLye  minister.  There  is  a  prospect  of 


John  and  Paul  being  ordained  soon. 
On  the  north  of  the  bungalow,  I  have 
added  two  rooms  seventeen  feet  square, 
and,'besides,  there  is  an  enclosed  veran- 
dahlarge  enoughfor  an  English  school, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  desirous  we  should  establish  here. 
The  additions  and  alterations  I  have 
made  will  cost  about  Bs.  600  (£60). 
My  friend  has  requested  me  to  pay  my 
travelling  expenses  from  the  eighty 
rupees,  so  that  all  I  am  doing  fr«7/  cost 
the  Society  nothing.  I  hope  all  that  is 
done  will  serve  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Bedeemer's  cause  in 
BeiL  Hongul  and  the  neighbouring 
country.  My  prayer  is  that  my 
brethrenmayreapan  abundant  harvest 
from  the  seed  which  has  been  sown. 
Xbere  19  here  and  ebevb^i^  a  general 
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ezpeoiation  of  some  great  change  as 
nigh  at  han4*  They  often  tell  me  hoif 
different  the  state  of  things  Ib  com- 
pared  vith  what  they  were  when  X 
first  visited  them.  These  hlessed 
changes  I  am  not  .likely  to  witness, 
but  it  matters  not :  'He  that  soweth 
and  he  that  reapeth  shall  rqjoice  to- 
gether/ They  are  just  now  celebrat- 
ing a  Jatra.  It  is  kept  in  honour  of 
TTanmpan,  the  monkey  god,  ai^d  lasts 


three  days.  It  has  dwindled  almost 
to  nothing.  In  a  large  town  like  this 
there  axa  not  500  present,  It  was  a 
carJatra,  On  my  inquiring  how  it  is 
thatthereisnocar,  the  reply  was,  *  Who 
is  going  to  spend  mom^  on  aooaimt  o! 
Eannman?*  and  it  was  added,  with 
considerable  emphang^  that  if  it  was 
not  for  the  snm  advanced  by  GoTSfn- 
ment  there  wonld  Tory  likely  be  no 
Jatra  at  all." 


v.— SOUTH  SEAS.    BAIATEA  AND  TAHITI. 

Baiacka  is  the  largest  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and,  with  its  nei^bows, 
Tahaa  and  Borabora,  contains  4000  people.    In  January  last  we  pointed 

out  the  sad  condition  of  the  island  and  its  churches,  owing  to  the  disaitroiu 
rebellion  which  had  taken  place,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Messrs.  Gbeet 
and  ViviAff,  the  Society's  missionaries.  Mr.  Moeris,  of  Tahiti,  now  wiiUs 
that  the  rebels  have  been  expelled,  and  the  missionaries  can  return.  He 
adds  that  in  Tahiti  also  missionaries  can  settle  among  the  Native  churches. 

l.*-^Bifi)  OJT  MB  Wae  in  Baiatba..    Mb.  Mobbis.    Jiwb  1,  1867. 


«  ¥oa  will  be  pleased  to  hear  by  the 
present  mail,  that  the  civil  war,  which 
raged  so  long  in  Baiatea,  has  now 
most  probably  terminated,  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  King  Tamatoa,  who 
has  recently  gained  a  most  signal  vic- 
tory over  the  rebels,  most  of  whom 
are  now  banished  from  the  Island. 
We  cannot  but  reoogniae  the  hand  of 
Ood  in  this,  for  the  reported  inten- 
tions of  the  rebels,  had  they  been  suc- 
cessful, fill  one  with  the  deepest  horror. 
It  is  said  they  cut  one  man  up  in 
pieces,  and  intended  to  serve  aU  thus 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  Even  the 
hooks  and  string  are  said  to  have  been 
prepared  to  string  the  little  children 
by  the  ears,  in  old  savage  heathen 


style.  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes. 
Tamatoa,  in  regaining  his  poaiti<m, 
has  acted  with  praiseworthy  humanity. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  many  enemies 
in  his  power,  whom  he  could  hava 
killed,  but  his  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  cease  firing.  The  enemies  were 
made  prisoners  and  banished.  Tama- 
toa has  brought  to  Tahiti,  aa  prisooo-, 
the  king  o'f  the  rebels,  who  is  a  msrs 
boy. 

<<  I  saw  the  Sing  Tamatoa  the  otha 
day,  when  he  told  me  that,  in  retain^ 
ing  to  Baiatea,  he  will  call  at  Hnahine 
for  the  missionarias,  Messrs.  (keen 
and  Vivian,  to  convey  them  back  to 
their  fields  of  labour.  I  am  deroutiy 
thankful  for  this  good  nswa." 


2.— Pbosfects  vr  Tahiti.    The  Sahs. 

''X  have  another  Snteieating  matter  to  oommunicaie.    A  littla  time  ago,  ths 
BAttTif  of  Pavftoii,  Moona,  af^plisd  to  the  Erendh  Qovmuosnt  lor  Mr.  Tiraa 
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to  beoomfi  their ';  miasioxutry.  They  asked  me  to  assiBt  them  in  the  matter. 
I  did  8o»  and  had  a  most  successful  result  from  the  governor,  who  is  perfectly 
wiUixig  to  saziotiozi  Mr.  Yivian.  This  too  is  good  news.  There  is  not  the 
sliglLteirt  difficulty  here  now  in  settling  Mr.  Yivian.  I  have  also  had  several 
applicatioDi  for  ihe  services  of  Mr.  Qreen,  who  would  be  immediately  ohosen 
by  difletrent  dutrlots  if  he  would  come.  The  Baiatean  war  being  over,  I  sup- 
pose Megan.  Green  and  Yivian  will  return  to  their  former  fields  of  labour. 
WliilBt  we  rejoice  in  the  re-opening  of  that  field,  we  cannot  but  be  Bonj  that 
we  shall  thereby  not  have  the  service  of  those  brethren  here.  Nevertheless,  I 
place  thia  joyful  fact  before  the  Directors.  The  whole  of  this  field  is  open  to 
OUT  TfiiawoniMries,  Oh  that  we  had  the  missionaries  to  enter  in  and  occupy  it  I 
Never  since  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate  has  the  opportunity  for  extend- 
ing our  operations  here  been  so  favourable  as  at  the  present  moment.  Gh)d  has 
heard  our  prayers,  and  is  blessing  our  work  and  patient  waiting  by  giving  us 
an.  open  door,  favouring  oiroumstanoes  and  many  calls.  We  are  sending  forth 
Native  teachers,  but  we  want  at  least  another  English  missionary  to  assist 
in  our  work  in  thia  group.  ICay  God  raise  him  up,  answer  oar  prayers,  give 
UB  lieLp,  and  prosper  our  work." 


VI.— HimRlOANE  IK  RAROTONGA  AND  MANOAIA. 

Last  year  a  severe  hurricane  desolated  the  island  of  Ra&otokoa,  and  greatly 
injured  its  buildings  and  resources.  This  year,  in  a  most  unusual  way,  a 
rimilar  calamity  has  been  experienced :  but  it  lasted  so  loj^g,  and  was  so 
violeaty  sa  to  leave  the  island  a  complete  wreck.  Mr.  £rause  describes  at 
lengtJi  the  progress  of  the  hurricane,  and  its  disastrous  effects.  He  add« 
that  the  people,  as  last  year,  immediately  began  to  repair  their  chapels,  and 
made  offerings  to  the  Mission.  So  simple  and  steadfast  is  their  faith  amid 
such  perils. 

1.— Sow  THE  SxJBRlCAirB  OoMMBKCED.     Me.  KrAUSE,  ApEIL  6,  1867. 


''Again  a  hurricane,  and  with  a 
length  and  devastating  influence  un- 
precedented in  Baratonga,  has  deso- 
lated our  island  and  blighted  our 
prospects*  There  was  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  among  our  people  this 
whole  season — ^a  dread  of  another  hur- 
ricane. I  attributed  it  merely  to  the 
^eot  of  the  ]abI,  but  felt  myself  ako 
very  apprehensive,  especially  as  the 
barometars  $tood  several  times  in 
January  fearfully  low  (aneroid  29*30, 
merooriiil  20*60) ;  still  two  hurricanes 
in  two  successive  years  we  could  not 
think  ol*    B9W9TOT#  04  Mwgh  21 


(Thursday  morning),  several  of  my 
people  came  alarmed,  inquiring 
whether  we  should  have  a  hurricane, 
as  the  sea  had  risen  unusually  high  on 
Wednesday  night.  It  blew  a  little 
fresh  from  E.  by  S. ,  as  it  had  done  some 
days  previous  (barometer,  an.  29*48, 
mer.  29*76) ;  but  as  we  had  to  expect 
our  equinjoctial  gales,  we  hoped  it  was 
nothing  but  these.  The  sea  rose, 
however,  on  Thursday  very  consider- 
ably ;  the  barometers  showed  a  down* 
ward  tendency ;  wind  steady,  a  little 
increased.    In  the  night  ths  sea  rose 

bighw  null,  mi  w  MMfV  WHOdag 
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was  alarming ;  wind  steady,  increas- 
ing; barometers  very  slowly,  but 
steadily,  falling.  Held  oar  morning 
meeting  with  some  anxiety.  At  three 
o'clock  sky  yery  wild;  sea  fearfully 
high;  barometers,  an.  29*22,  mer. 
29-50 ;  had  the  bells  rung,  to  give 
notice  to  prepare  for  the  worst, 
and  requested  the  chief  to  send  notice 
all  ronnd  to  prepare  for  a  hurricane. 
The  wind  veered  to  east,  but  after 


three  hours  went  back  to  K  by  S., 
blowing  stronger  than  before.  We 
secured  the  doors  and  windows  in  the 
Institution-house  with  crosBbazB  and 
ropes ;  lashed  the  roofs  of  the  stote- 
room  and  printing-offioe  last  with  all 
the  rope  we  had;  had  the  Bible  eaaei 
covered  with  hides,  fastened  down 
with  iron  bars,  in  case  the  roof  of  the 
lower  store-room  should  be  torn  aw^^; 
and,  thus  prepared^  waited  ereolB.'* 


2.— The  Stobm  at  its  Wobst.   The  Saice. 


*'  Saturday  noon  and  afternoon  it 
was  truly  awful;  the  sea  washed 
through  our  beautiful  school-house, 
and  sent  heavy  blocks  of  coral  near 
our  chapel,  having  washed  away  the 
greater  part  oi  the  chapel  wall  (all 
that  was  not  protected  by  our  noble 
school-house,  which  also  saved  Makea's 
house,  by  breaking  the  force  of  the 
sea).  All  Makea's  out-houses  were 
washed  away.  Barometers — ^an.  28*80, 
mer.  29*10.  Saturday  night  was  the 
worst.  We  listened  with  awe  to  the 
howling  of  the  tempest.  All  was 
awfully  dark.  Every  now  and  then  a 
gust  would  shake  our  house  so  as  to 
startle  us. 

<  *  At  nine  o'clock  the  aneroid  showed 
a  strange  appearance;  the  hand  would 
go  constantly  to  and  fro  between 
28*74  and  76,  as  whether  under  some 
magnetic  influence,  till  ten  o'clock. 
At  ten  o'clock,  the  aneroid  kept  steady 
at  28*76,  and  soon  after  began  to 
ascend.    That  was  joy  for  us.     The 


wind,  however,  was  higher  than  ereTf 
and  continued  so  tiU  near  five  o'clock 
on  Sabbath  morning,  when  it  suddenly 
ceased  in  its  violence,  shifted  to  and 
fro,  and  we  entertained  hope  that  all 
might  be  past ;  but  at  seven  o*cloek 
it  commenced  in  all  its  violence  again 
from  W.  by  N.,  showing  the  tree 
cydone;  hutthe  sea  w<u  down  nmcejlte 
0^  clock.  The  barometers  were  steady, 
but  slowly  rose,  exactly  as  they  hid 
fallen,  and  on  Monday  loreDoan  m 
could  let  our  rofugoos  go  to  their 
own  dwellings.  33ie  wind  deareased 
vezy  gradually  tUl  Tuesday,  when  it 
was  no  more  than  an  ordinary  strong 
wind,  still  from  W.  by  N.  Bazometen 
did  not  rise  so  weU.  Wednesday— 
aneroid  was  still  at  29.22,  mar.  29.4S. 
The  length  of  this  cydone  is  mort 
extraordinary,  as  also  the  feazfd  set 
which  in  part  preceded  it,  'and  rose 
higher  and  higher,  tLU  the  centre  had 
passed;  it  could,  therefore,  not  hsTS 
been  a  common  stona-wavs." 


3.— Its  DisASTBoirs  Effbots.   The  Same. 

*'  The  beautiful  school-house  in  Arorangi,  so  splendidly  finished  in  rivehy 
to  our  fine  school-house  in  Avarua,  is  a  ruin ;  so  is  that  in  Ngatangiia. 

*'  Our  Avarua  school  stands,  but  all  the  fittings  are  destroyed;  my  fine  desk 

of  sawn  coral  was  on  the  opx>osite  side  of  the  room,  three  feet  lugh,  sand  and 

coral  was  left  in  it,  and  a  large  hole  torn  into  the  stone  fioor.    All  the  windows 

towards  the  sea  are  torn  out.    All  our  ohapds  are  more  or  lees  iiQUied;  but  onr 

"Iteady  busy  in  repairing  them :  if  our  buildings  were  as  fonnedy, 
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not  one  would  have  stood.  We  feel  very  sony  for  our  dear  people  so  sadly 
afiSioted.  Onr  staff  of  life,  the  TJata  or  moimtain  banana,  had  began  to  recover 
from  last  hnnioane ;  a  few  months  more,  and  we  would  hare  been  again  in  onr 
wonted  abondanoe— now  all  are  down.  Onr  oranges  strew  the  gronnd ;  our 
bananas  lie  low ;  onr  cocoa-nuts  strew  the  ground ;  our  coffee,  just  ready  to  pick, 
not  only  strews  the  ground,  but  the  greater  part  is  washed  away  by  the  floods : 
and,  instead  of  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  we  shall  barely  get  from  fire  to 
ten  thousand,  if  so  much ;  our  bread  fruit,  just  reoorering  a  little  (those  trees 
not  rooted  up  in  the  last  hurricane),  and  commencing  to  bear,  are  withered ; 
a  number  of  our  fowls  are  blown  away,  two  herds  of  cattle  dead,  &c.  The 
water  (not  sea)  rose  four  feet  high  in  our  enclosure,  and  was  two  feet  high  in 
the  stndents'  houses  of  the  Ngatangiia  side,  so  that  all  of  that  side  had  to  sleep 
in  our  leoture-room.  Six  new  sand  islands  have  formed  on  our  reef,  one  on  one 
side  of  the  harbour.  All  the  appearance  of  the  Avarua  shore  is  altered :  all 
the  greenwood  trees  are  swept  away;  our  island,  usually  so  beautiful,  looks  as 
if  swept  with  a  flame  of  flre.  All  the  resources  of  our  island  are  gone ;  and,  as 
Barotonga,  having  a  very  narrow  reef,  has  but  few  fish,  we  shall  suffer  want, 
yet  I  trust  not  famine,  as  our  Taro  plantations  have  not  suffered,  or  at  least  but 
little,  and  our  sweet  potatoes  also  hare  but  infeto  localities  been  injured  by  the 
floods. 

''  It  would  have  rqoiced  your  heart  to  see  with  what  readiness  our  dear 
people  set  to  repairing  the  chapels  and  schools.  Arorangi  and  Ngatangiia  will 
have  to  rebuild;  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  procure  thatch,  as  nearly  all  is 
blown  down.  Our  prospects  for  May  are  as  bad  as  well  they  can  be.  I  have  not 
even  heart  to  ask  them  to  give  anything  this  year,  they  have  suffered  so  much.'* 


4.— The  Stokm  in  Mangaia.    Bey.  W.  W.  Gill.    Apbil  13. 


"Last  year  It  was  over  in  about 
eight  hours ;  but  last  month  it  blew 
for  two  days  and  two  nights,  but 
then,  perhaps,  it  did  not  blow  quite 
BO  hard  as  last  year.  At  any  rate  the 
houses  stood  it  better,  partly  because 
all  took  warning  from  last  year's  ter- 
rible destruction,  to  do  all  they  could 
at  the  commencement  of  this  blow  to 
Becnre  their  houses.  Ours,  beiag  newly 
repaired,  stood  it  bravely.  We  did 
not  have  to  leave  it.  The  roof  of  our 
large  chapel  aU  but  came  off — the  sea- 
side ;  it  was  much  damaged.  It  has 
l)een  repaired.  The  cocoa-nuts  and 
l)ananas  are  aU  destroyed  again,  also 
oranges,  &c.  The  sea  rose  a  little 
nearer  our  house  than  last  year,  and 


all  the  canoes  from  the  sea-side  were 
brought  into  our  garden. 

<<The  churches  and  schoolhouses 
and  our  own  dwelling  all  stand.  But 
few  of  the  native  dwellings  came  down, 
as  they  had  plenty  of  time  (forty-eight 
hours  at  least)  to  secure  them  with 
*kaka*  for  rope,  and  'tuitui'  trees. 
The  church  here,  and  that  at  Ivirua, 
are  much  the  worse  for  the  huiricane. 
Tamarua  and  Ivirua  schoolhouses  were 
partly  unroofed.  Our  old  dwelling  at 
Tamarua  was  terribly  shaken.  But 
all  these  buildings  stand,  though  very 
crazy.  Thank  God  no  life  was  lost 
here  this  year.  The  sea  rose  above 
thirty  feet." 
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VII.— MAURITIUS  MISSION, 

The  Mission  In  the  Island  of  MATrairrtrs  is  an  outpost  of  the  Madagascar 
Mission.  It  has  been  sustained  by  Mr.  Lb  Bkuis  and  his  kte  father  for  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  island  is  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  ita  popnlatioa 
oonnsts  almost  entirely  of  emigrants  from  India,  brought  thither  to  wcirk  on 
the  sugar  estates.  They  number  about  250,000  persons.  The  capital  it 
Pout  Louis,  In  the  following  letter  Mr.  Le  Brtht  doscribes  the  rarages  ot^ 
dreadful  ferori  and  aaka  for  help  to  the  numerous  widows  and  orphans  left 
destitute, 

1.— Bataqes  of  the  Rbveu.    fiEv.  3.  Le  Bruit.    3wf  5,  1W7. 

'*  Another  appeal  is  made  to  the  kind  and  loving  sympathy  of  CJbristisn 
friends  for  the  poor  and  needy ;  but  it  is  made  under  circumstanoes  of  a  Tery 
awful  and  heartrending  nature.    Our  population  has  been  decimated  by  an 
unpreoedenied  and  terri£o  epidomio  fever.    ITpwarda  of  40,000  flonls  have 
been  launched  into  eternity — that  is,  nearly  half  the  poptdation  of  Port 
Louis — ^in  the  space  of  six  months !    This  fever  has  baffled  the  efforts  of  oor 
medical  men ;   and  notwithstanding  prompt  and  liheral  assistanoe  given  to 
the  sick  and  starving  poor — ^notwithstanding  enormous  sacrifices  sdf-imposed 
by  a  sympathising  community — for  upwards  of  £21,000  have  been  expended 
in  affording  relief  of  all  kinds — death  has,  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,   done  its  awful  work  of  destruction.    We  were  never 
acquainted  with  so  fearful  and  permanent  a  disaster ;  we  never  saw,  daring 
BO  many  consecutive  months,  a  sacrifice  of  such  repeated  human  hecatombs 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  as  if  menacing  with  total  deetrootion  our  entire 
raoe.    Their  heaped-up  bodies  would  overtop  the  heights  of  our  moun- 
tains I    This  witness  is  true — ^but  too  true !    Our  heavenly  Father  has  shovn 
us  how  utterly  powerless  we  are  to  avert  the  calamities  which,  in  His  pro. 
vidence,  He  may  send  to  awaken  the  dinner  or  reprove  His  children.    '  Great 
and  marvellotis  are  thy  works,  Lord  Gh)d  Almighty.  .  .  .  Who  shall  not  fear 
thee  and  glorify  thy  name  ?' 

"It  woold  be  impossible  for  me  to  depict,  or  for  you  to  imagine,  the 
scenes  of  distress  and  destitution  which  have  come  under  my  special  notice. 
Bi^See  it  to  state  that  whole  families  have  been  out  ofE — ^that  in  certain  insUnces 
three,  four,  five  have,  during  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  family,  died  at 
abort  intervals  between  each  other ; — ^finally,  that,  the  other  day,  I  was  called 
upon  to  perform  the  funeral  service  for  a  poor  mother,  who  leaves  behind  her 
a  dear  little  one,  whose  father,  brothers,  and  sisters  had  already  succumbed  to 
the  dire  malady*  She  was  the  twenty-third  member  of  the  family  who  had 
departed  this  life  under  such  distressing  circumstances. 

"  We  have  now  to  care  for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  In  my  congre* 
gation  alone  there  are  hundreds  of  such,  helpless  and  unprovided  for.  Wo 
appeal,  therefore,  to  you,  Christian  friends,  for  the  means  to  fulfil  the  Chris- 
tian duty  of  '  visiting  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their  afflictions.' 
Our  object  is  to  relieve  the  widows  of  the  care  of  their  children,  by  taking 
them  under  our  special  charge. 
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''  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  or  expect  from  the  earnest  and  faithful  followers  of 
Him  wIlo  has  said,  '  Ye  have  the  poor  -with  you  always,  and  whensoeyer  ye  will» 
ye  may  do  them  good :  hat  me  ye  have  not  always.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive ;  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.' " 


VIII.— NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1. — AsBiVAL  OF  Mb.  Sxbree  fbom  MADA0A8CAB.^0n  the  23rd  of  August, 
Mr.  Sibres  aafely  reaohed  London  on  his  return  from  Madagascar.  He  was 
detained  on  the  way  by  an  attack  of  fever  at  Mauritius ;  but  arrived  in 
good  health.  Mr.  Sibree  had  more  than  completed  his  appointed  three  years' 
service ;  had  given  the  Directors  plans  for  the  Memorial  Churches ;  and  had 
most  efBoiently  aided  in  the  erection  of  the  first  two.  He  received  from  the 
Board,  therefore,  a  warm  welcome.  The  church  at  Ambatonakanga,  grateful 
for  his  earnestness  and  zeal  in  the  spiritual  .work  of  the  Mission  during  his 
stay  in  Madagascar,  have  requested  Mr.  Sibree  to  return  to  the  island  as  a  mis- 
sionary. They  have  forwarded  the  following  letter  respecting  the  matter  to  the 
Board  :^ 

[Translation.] 

"Ambatonakanga,  May  Idth,  1967. 

•*To  THB  DiBBCTOBS  OF  THB  LONDON  MiSSIONABT  SOCIETY. 

''  Behold  our  friend,  James  Sibree,  jtm.,  who  left  Antananarivo  on  the  16th 
May,  1867,  to  go  home  to  England.  The  church  at  Ambatonakanga  accom- 
panied him  as  far  as  Ambatoroka,*  to  wish  him  farewell,  and  we  were  exceed* 
ingly  sorry  on  account  of  our  separating  from  him.  For  he  has  laboured  hard, 
and  has  done  whatever  he  was  able  in  doing  good  to  us,  not  only  in  building 
the  stone  churches,  but  in  teaching  and  preaching,  &c.,  on  account  of  his 
earnest  deaire  that  the  kingdom  of  Ohrist  should  increase.  (Bead  Acts  u., 
3&— 38).  Nevertheless,  we  know  that  to  teach  and  preach  was  not  his  special 
Easiness,  but  to  give  instructions  (in  building)  was  his  work ;  yet,  on  account 
of  his  love  to  the  Gospel,  ho  has  done  beyond  that,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
has  taught  us.  And  his  instruction  we  count  as  what  has  benefited  xm  exceed-* 
ingly  in  the  congregation.  May  God  bless  him  and  increase  him  for  the  good 
he  has  done  to  us !  And  we,  the  church  at  Ambatonakanga,  salute  the  churches 
which  are  one  with  them  in  Christ,  and  wish  you  farewell ;  and  we  beg  him 
(Mr.  Sibree)  to  return,  for  we  cannot  give  him  up. 

"  Say  BATSiLAiNaA, 

"  Signed  by  forty-seven  others,  and  *  All  the  church  at  Ambatonakanga.' " 

2.— **Thb  Missionaby  Kews,*'— Through  the  aid  of  private  benevolenoe,  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  to  supply  schools  with  the  new  missionary  pictorial 
newspaper,  entitled,  The  Missionaby  News,  for  One  Penny  pkb  Copy.  This 
privilege  is  granted  to  schools  only.  Packets  of  two  dozen  copies  are  issued 
at  this  cost  through  Mr.  J.  R.  I*hillip8,  at  the  Missionary  Nem  Office,  8,  Lan* 
ca3ter  Boad,  Hotting  Hill,  London,  W* 

•  The  name  of  a  plaoe  on  the  OMt  sida  of  iha  olty,  oatlia  road  to  Ttunatave. 
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IX.-CX>FCBIB1inOVS. 

Frm  leth  August  to  leth  September^  1867. 


LOITDON. 
A  Frltnd,  per  Ker.  J.  PU- 


40  0  0 


An  OM  FrlMid,  hr  J.  Town* 


The  Boetotr  flnr  Fiomotlnff 
FMBAta  MaeatlOB  in  the 
BMt.    Ibr  Krt.  OorboM. 


mriOUnottm,  OoatribiitloBf  li  •  • 
OnreWova.  OonMlnitJou  too 


CliMlmd.    AnxUfany,    on 
A0Ooniit.M*>M».....MM«.«..M....  II  8  0 


OM;.  Ooatribiitiotti 


4  0  0 


ABnoiiTi  Air  Ttecker  ^ad 
OikiJdrea,  one  end  a  half 


DorlOmg,  Ocntribatfoiu^^.  17 17  0 


thnrklo.^..^ 10  0 

Toniff  Xeii'o  AeeoetoMon« 
OoOeeted  far   Mr.  H.   £. 

sorretv  i«..»».«*mMMMa««»*i>ai  see 


10  0 


;n.  Hendereea.  for  no 
Mteeee  Auter*    Bohool. 


'••••■*«•%••••••••*«•*•••*•* 


la  If  eBKMT  of  a  deoeaeed 
Mother,  toweida  the  de&- 

oieaojr  ^^^m^^^^—tm»^^^^^—^^•*^*^»M»*  v  iv  o 

BeneflMtlon  fhm  the  Ihmily 
of  the  Late  John  BaUanee, 
Siq.,  at  hU  reqaeet..»^.»..iMOO 

Lttuflv  of  the  IMe  lUee 

BlaaOuaUL  A.  XorHMn. 
Beq..  liar  Hope  Town  Oha- 

pel,  BerDloo..MM>»MM»»M ••••••  i  o  o 

an  Box ...........................  110 

ComrOaU     Ckaptt,     Ool- 

leowoae  ■«»»«»»««»»«»»«««■—««»■»■«■»  e  i  o 

JamaHea  momChqMKBw*  „   ,  . 
woadMif.     Ooatribattoni  H  1  0 

MarthonmffhChaptt,  Am* 
Utar7  ««..........^.  48  1   0 

8Uv0rStMit  Trad  SooMy  0 10  0 

Victoria  Park  Okapei.  Ctol« 


'.    AnzUlaqr.  on  Ae- 


JbHaMfOM.  OoOeeted  h7 
Xlii Ohariotte Tajrlor ...«.  IM  6 

OtPucMUr,  The  Miaeee 
BeTlactoB,  fur  Natire 
01rl.Wloa«^'-~.'.^-*»M*  810  0 


OrooMMd.  Prfaoee  Street 
ChapeU  OoUeettono  ....^^  HIS  8 

QrmUMartam,  PorYIIlaie 
Ohapele  la  Xadaseeoar, 
uaderBer. B. Brlgge........  410  0 

JZiidBeiMi* 

wOiiee»wm.«n»«M— »«««««««««<«— ■»»«»»  e  o  o 
SubMiptione,     per     Xlea 


OoUeetion.. 
SalMorlptlonflMM. 


,870 

I..M.M       0        4       0 


laettoae 


as  8  0 


WHffh  HouM    OkaneL,    A 
JLady.  in  gratitude  for  long 

SreMrvatlon  of  lift  of  Ber, 
*(  jtvOWt  •••■••••••••»••••••••»•••    BOO 


OOUNTBT. 


BolMTIffiaM.  OoUeeUoaa, 
per  Mr.  T.  l*artrldie ...  010  0 

SMkUw.  Legaerof  hiUB. 
Mttoheil,  B»q..  leee  duty  .^ 
andexpenaee ..»« 11410  0 

mtmkifflum.       Amrillary, 
on  Aoeoonl  ........................748  17  0 

BrenU  XloeO.  Vorthmore  010  0 


1887. 
8abearlptlOM.M«..... «.  1 10  0 

,      -  iTitlo 

LoMBxpeBteo ......-...««.  s  7  o 


18  8  10 
ffi^AMTM.  OontrihtttlOBl  8  0  0 
Jtrup,    AvxlMiry,  onAe- 

Lanea»Ur$,   WtaiL      Au* 
tUarjr,  on  Aeoonnt ............  80  0  0 

UgkMliB^    Xlie   Uater'e 
Workheeket,  and  Xleeloa- 

ar#  jsox  ...•M........W...M..M.WW  w  s  o 


EeUtqie,  hmuof  ot  the  UHto 
Mies  Sarah&oirae  ..^_  li  e  I 

SgyOeroap*.   Old 
aoinee.Ouile 


M  •  I 


SktgUld,     AnzitiaiT,     oa 

SUbwy.    OoBtrihsUon  «  l  I  i 

«Mfll  Ci«rttM.  and  ftvpiff 
Otooaite,  Oentrtbotloiia I  •  • 

UsbriSft.   Old  Xeett^L  e 
ftw  finaada  fbrHaklTetHil.     I 

«  14  4 


^U  t  I 

IFolM ao/ML  OoBtrfhattaa  U  »  • 


ITefloa  tHidfr  Bi^a.  XUher* 


naele.Mlaal 
onAeboont 


«  •• 


Maektmtttik.  Lafaeyofthe 
hite  Miae  MTBreti,  MM 


f »»>«a»t>iP«>niMewi   eei^i 


BOOTLAXD. 
IfterdiM.  OoOeeted  Iv  Mr. 


UtaMreJeatth 
Xleeioa 


eftha 


IB  9 


Bktiatefp*.  In  XenoiTof 
the  late  Mm,  VtlBua 
ivaa,  Iqr  hie  vtdov.  far 
the  re-opeatag  of  the  Hla- 
BtoB  to  MoniKiil^  or  ftr 
MIeaions  in  the  Koith  of 
Ohina  .^..^.^^^ ..wit  I  « 


Lftkam,  OoOeotloni 


...8  0  0 


Maaelatf«r   and    Ai|/bnl. 
AuzHlarj,  on  Aooount  ......W  0  0 

iVortt  Olaldi.    AuxUlarr, 
Annual  OoUeotioae........^..  10  II  t 


HotUnaiowt,  AnzUlary.  on 
Aeoonnt WOO 

OaJthUL  F.  Spencer,  Baq., 

Dunatlon ^ ...... 10  10  0 

Subaeriptlon ........................  4  8  0 


Otmatton,  AIMf 


.....M.M.M.. 


0  10  0 


Otafffov.  H.K.Vood,  Bio.H  »  t 

Farf 0MII9.  Oontrihntloea .   lit  » 
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■  r  •  .  • 

The  fiiculty  of  speech  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  the  many  endow- 
ments with  which  God  has  distinguished  man,  as  the  loi*d  of  his  earthly 
creatures,— endovnnents  which  justify^  as  well  as  assert,  his  supremacy 
over  all  other  existences  around  him.  The  almost  universal  possession 
of  this  fiunilty  prevents  us  from  regarding  it  with  the. attention  and 
wonder  which  it  really  deserves;  and  the  inestimable  advantages  it 
affords  4rp  only  notioeidi  and  dvdy.  appreciated,  when  we  come  into  con- 
tact,  as  we  sometimes  do,  with  those  whom  an  inscrutable  Providence  has 
deprived  of  the  power  of  sp^ch  and  hearing ;  who  are  dumb .  because 
they  are  deaf.  In  their  case,. a  Divine  hand  has  closed  up  those  avenues 
to  the  soul  along  which  pass  the  varied  melodies'  and  harmonies  of  the 
world  of  sounds.  These — and  this  is  the  great  privation  of  such  afflicted 
ones— are  never  traversed  by  that  sweetest  of  all  music,  the  music  of 
loving  and  tender  words,  breathed  by  the  lips  of  those  who  are  most  dear 
to  U8| — ^words  that  stir  up  the  soul  to  a  trembling  rapture,  and  that  fill 
the  heart  with  an  overflowing  blessedness. 

If  there  were  but  a  favoured  few  who  possessed  the  power  of  articu- 
late utterance,  all  others  having  only  the  faculties  of  hearing,  perception, 
and  reflection, — ^they  would  be  to  the  rest  of  mankind  as  a  race  of 
supreme  beings ;  at  any  rate,  their  additional  endowment  would  appear 
to  mark  them  out  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  God. 

But  the  commonness  of  the  gift  should  not  diminish  our  admiration 
thereof;  nor  will  it,  if  we  but  for  a  moment  rightly  consider  it. 

How  wonderful  is  it  that  the  brain  should  so  easily,  so  silently,  and  to 
each  of  OS  so  unconsciously,  operate  on  the  vocal  organSi  so  as  to  convey 
to  them  the  thought  it  wishes  to  express^    By  what  subtle  process, 

TOLb  XLY.  U  V 
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lightniDg-like  in  ite  rapiditj,  is  it^  tliat  out  of  the  myriad  words  which 
form  our  vocabulaiy,  the  needed  ones  should  be  instantaneously  selected  \ 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  wonderful  mental  machineiy  by  which  all  this 
is  wrought  1  How  is  it  that  the  tones  of  the  voice  should  be  so  easily 
modulated,  in  acoordance  with  the  nature  of  the  iihoughtB  expreosed-- 
grave  or  gay,  gentle  or  severe,  warning  or  depreciaioiy  1  fiiat  by  the 
mei'e  e£fort  of  the  will  they  shoidd  be  startling  as  the  thunder,  or  sweet 
and  soft  as  the  .^lolian  haip  1  We  cannot  telL  Do  we  marvel  that^  by 
searching  we  cannot  find  out  God  ?  In  this  surely  there  can  be  nothing 
surprising,  when  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  out  ourselves ! 

Then,  not  less  wonderful  is  the  fiu^ty  with  which  the  words  uttered 
by  one  reach  the  ears  of  another^^of  a  thousand — at  one  and  the  same 
moment ;  that  along  the  invisible  highway  of  the  air  they  should  travel 
with  unerring  directness ;  and,  exciting  the  auditory  nerve,  and  passing 
by  it  to  the  brain,  create  in  the  mind  of  another  the  ousie  ideas  that 
existed  in  that  from  which  they  emanated. 

So,  again,  when  any  one  reflects  on  the  mjrsterious  power  whidi  is 
exercised  on  those  addressed,  by  what  is  said,  he  will  perceive  how 
potent  is  this  invisible  agency  of  words ;  which,  conveying  a  thought  or 
emotion,  and  depositing  it  in  the  soul  of  another,  produces  joy  or  sorrov, 
hope  or  despair;  removes  a  doubt  or  creates  one ;  stirs  to  madufss  or 
soothes  to  repose ;  rouses  to  deeds  of  heroism,  or  melts  to  tenderness. 
Is  it  not  wonderfull  Words  thus  embody  the  invisible,  and  otherwise 
inaudible,  and  make  manifest  the  existence  of  the  ever-hidden  and 
mysterious  soul. 

Yes,  the  power  of  speech  is  wonderful.  It  is  not  surprising  tlut 
Bavid  should  style  the  tongue  the  "  glory"  of  man  (Ps.  IviL  8,  and  cviiL  1)l 
"  0  Ood,  my  heart  is  fixed  ;  I  will  sing  ieind  give  praise,  even  with  my 
gloxy."  It  is  so  called,  because  it  is  the  distinguishing  chaitvcteristic  of 
man,  and  the  most  important  member  of  the  physical  frame;  productiT% 
iinder  wise  control,  of  infinite  good,  and  under  other  and  unfavourable 
influences,  of  infinite  evil.  The  hand  is  an  inferior  instrument  com- 
pared with  the  tongue,  which,  as  an  agent,  is  the  piime  minister  of  the 
soul ;  the  most  exalted  and  honoured  of  all  the  servants  [which  it 
emplojTS  to  do  its  bidding.  By  means  of  speech  we  address  God ;  aaad 
this  is  the  loftiest  use  to  which  the  tongue  can  be  put.  When  it  is 
employed  to  glorify  Him,  as  it  does  when  it  offers  praise^  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  beatified  and  honoured. 

Every  one  has  noticed — though  he  may  not  have  dwelt  upon  the 
fact— that  difference  of  expression,  in  different  countenance^  which 
enables  us  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  one  man  from  another.  This  is 
wonderful ;  but  not  less  so  is  the  difference  of  voice  which  is*  observable 
amongst  men.  The  tones  with  which  ^we  ^have  been  familiar,  vhich 
linger  on  our  ear,  in  stem  or  loving  accents,  ^enable  us  to  recogni^  the 
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Speaker,  though  the  voice  be  heard  ia  a  crowd,  though  the  features  he 
invisible,  though  the  wide  sea  of  night  were  around  us,  ''  with  darkness 
on  its  £u^."  It  is  well  it  should  be  ao^  both  with  voioe  and  feature ; 
that  evety  man  may  bear  his  own  responsibility,  which  otherwise  might 
at  times  be  uncomfortably  laid  on  the  wrong  person.  This,  thoc^ 
perhaps  so  little  noticed,  is  nevertheless  vecy  noticeable. 

The  tongue,  as  has  been  already  described,  is  the  prime  minister 
of  the  souL  As  it  iqpeaks,  so  it  is  presumed  the  heart  feels,  and  the  head 
thinks.  What  the  leaf,  or  blossom,  or  fruit  is  to  the  tree-«-ihat  is,  the 
outward  expression  of  its  kind,  and  order,  and  character,  good  or  bad 
— so  is  the  tongue  to  the  souL  ''Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the 
month  speaketh.'^ 

The  tongue  is  placed  locally  between  the  brain,  the  suppoaed  seat  of 
thought,  and  the  heart,  tlie  popularly»deBignated  seat  of  the  emotions ; 
so  that  it  has  to  act  for  both,  and  is  bound  to  be  a  fiithfnl  representative 
of  either.  Thus,  in  an  important  sense,  the  tongue  may  be  regarded  as 
the  ambassador,  or  expositor,  of  the  wishes  and  thoughts  of  the  kingly 
soul ;  and  this  may  throw  light  on  that  startling  sentence  (Matt.  ziL  36, 
37),  **  I  say  xmto  yon,  that  every  idle  word  that  men  aihall  apeak,  they 
duJl  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.  For  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified^  and  by  thy  words  thon  shalt  be  condemned." 
Our  words  are  our  heart's  revelation  of  ouxsalvaB,  unlesi^  as  the  Fran^ 
statesman  told  his  son,  '^  they  were  given  to  us  to  hide  our  thoughts.'' 
Perhaps  they  are  so  illegitimately  used,  at  tunes  j  but  this  perverse 
misemployment  should  only  lead  those  who  know  they  are  given  for  a 
nobler  purpose  more  sedulously  and  honestly  to  employ  them. 

The  gavemmeni  of  bur  tongues  is  one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments of  our  li£a.  The  apostle  James  so  represents  it;  and,  moreover, 
adds,  that  it  is  one  of  rare  attainment.  J3e  says,  **  In  many  things  we 
ofiend  alL  If  any  man  c^end  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and 
able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body.''  If  there  oould  be  met  with  one 
who  did  not  offend  in  tongue,  he  intimates,  the  same  would  be  a  choice 
person  indeed.  We  might  predicate  all  other  kinds  of  ezoellency  as 
belonging  to  him.  Sudi  a  mastery  over  this  ''little  member,"  this 
"unndy  evil,"  is  the  most  difficult  task  imaginable ;  and  yet  this  con- 
quest is  one  of  the  most  essential  tibioj^  to  be  effected.  This  is  the  very 
citadel  of  the  fortification,  to  subdue  and  keep  possesnon  of  which  all 
the  resouroes  at  our  disposal  will  be  required.  If  it  can  be  controlled, 
the  ontworks  will  be  commanded,  and  the  victory  be  completei 

Is  this  the  opinion  genendly  entertained  by  men  ?  Alas  !  no.  There 
are  those  who  would  not  only  scruple,  but  dread  to  use  their  hands  so  as 
to  injure  another's  person  or  property,  who  haVe  no  such  scruple  in  the 
use  of  their  tongues;  who  think  they  are  at  liberty  to  aa^/  what  they 
like,  though  they  would  never  dream  that  they  had  the  liberty  to  do  what 
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they  like.     Sach  persons  exclaim,  ''  With  our  tongae  will  we  prevail ; 
our  lips  axe  our  own  ;  who  is  lord  over  ob)" 

God  claims  the  sorereignly  which  is  thus  challenged.  His  words  on 
this  subject  are  really  Toluminous.  Nearly  a  hundred  timefl  it  is  refened 
to  directly ;  and  over  and  over  again,  indirectly.  A  good-eiaed  book 
might  be  made  up  of  extracts  upon  it  Christians  are  cupemllr 
enjoined  to  exercise  that  judicious  command  over  the  toDgue  whi^  ahadl 
commend  their  religion  to  others ;  and  this  not  only  for  the  glovy  of  God. 
but  for  their  own  happinefen,  and  that  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to 
do,  which  is  materially  affected  thereby. 

It  is  evident  that  the  f^iostle  James  found  many  who  felt  veiy  little 
concern  upon  this  matter;  did  not  attach  the  importance  to  it  which  he 
did.  Ferhi^  he  had  had  occasions  presented  to  him  when  the  incalcn- 
lable  mischief  which  may  be  wrought  by  an  ungovemed  tongae  revealed 
itself,  and  when,  what  the  offenders  thought  of  no  great  importance,  he 
found  and  showed  to  be  immensely  so*  **  Only  a  word,  or  a  few  weeds, ' 
they  might  flippantly  say ;  ^^a  small  affiur  1"  But  James,  who  hnev 
that  it  was  not  a  sign  of  wisdom  to  ^'  despise  the  day  of  small  things,*' 
that  a  ''great  matter  is  kindled  by  a  little  fire/'  wished  to  correct  their 
fedse  ideas.  He  wanted  to  show  them  that  this  little  member  most  be 
diligently  watched ;  that  as  the  ship  is  turned  by  the  movement  of  ihi 
helm,  and  the  horse  managed  by  the  curb,  it  was  of  great  moment  that  the 
curb  and  the  helm  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  wise  head  and  a  firm 
hand ;  equally  so  was  it  that  the  tongue  should  be  under  the  guidance 
of  a  judicious!  instructed,  and  sanctified  mind ;  and  then  the  whole  ccmrK 
of  the  life  will  be  rightly  regulated. 

It  is  a  vast  pity  that  so  important  an  agent  should  ever  be  wronglj 
.employed.  The  word  ''  member,*'  which  is  used,  is  derived  £com  another 
word,  which  signifies  melody;  and  hints  that^  like  other  memben,  it 
should  fulfil  its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of  life ;  that  it  should  iieTer 
produce  discord,  but  rather  try  to  secure  harmony.  If  that  which  is  the 
glory  of  man  be  made  to  minister  to  his  dishonour,  it  is  the  wont  kixtd 
of  dishonour. 

We  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
right  use  of  the  tongue,  for  Scripture  significantly  poiuts  it  out.  <' Death 
and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue"  (Prov.  xviiL  21).  '^  If  anymtn 
among  you  seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  bat 
deceiveth  lus  own  heart,  this  man*6  religion  is  vain ''  (James  L  Ki 
''What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life^  and  loveth  many  days^  that 
he  may  see  good  f  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  fiiom 
speaking  guile  *'  (Ps.  xxziv.  12, 13).  Its  ccmnection  with  the  heart  and 
life  is  seen  in  Frov.  iv,  33,  24  :  "Keep thy  heart  with  all  dilig^ice ;  (or 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  "  Put  away  from  thee  a  froward  mouth, 
and  perverse  lips  put  £ur  from  thee." 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  at  soke  of  the  illboitimate  uses 

TO  WHICH  THE  TONGUE  IS  APPLIED. 

I.  It  sometimes  utters  hasty  words.  Manj  speaJc  without  reflection^ 
— ^impnlsiyely ;  not  looking  at  the  subjects  on  which  they  speak  in  their 
various  bearings ;  surface-thinkers,  whose  judgment  is  often  at  fault, 
biit  who  not  the  less — ^indeed,  on  that  very  account,  the  mora— are 
ready  to  speak  hastily.  Irritability  of  temperament  has  something  to  do 
with  this.  8elf-oonoeit  is  a  prolific  parent  of  this  kind  of  words.  The 
subject  of  suoh  self-complacency  does  not  put  hioiself  in  the  position  of 
those  who  differ  from  him,  and  therefore  does  not  see  that  it  is  possible 
to  think  otherwise  than  he  does,  and  yet  not  be  wrong. 

Kow  we  are  commanded  to  be  *'  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to 
wrath," — a  sentence  which  significantly  hints  at  the  danger  that 
threatens  the  hasty  spirit.  This  was  Peter*8  flealing.  He  needed  to  put 
the  bridle  on  his  tongue.  If  any  one  knows  that  he  is  in  peril  fram 
this  cause,  he  should  act  accordingly.  The  more  unruly  the  horse,  the 
stronger  needs  to  be  the  curb.  '*  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let 
not  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  anything  before  God.''  "  Seest  thou  a 
man  that  is  hasty  in  his  words )  There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 
him.*'  Even  Moses  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  Who,  then,  \& 
safe  1     <'  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  faU." 

II.  There  are  thottghUesa  words ;  by  which  is  meant  words  that  are 
uttered  without  reflection.  Why  do  not  children  speak  as  soon  as  they 
arc  bom  9  Because  they  have  got  nothing  yet  to  speak  about.  They 
know  nothing.  They  are  not  expected  to  engage  in  discourse  till  they 
are  capable  of  reasoning.  No  one  should  speak  unless  he  has  something 
to  say ;  and  ought  not,  till  he  has  thought  about  his  subject.  Ah ! 
that  thoughtless  kind  of  speech  !  those  reckless  utterances !  What 
sorrow  has  been  occasioned  by  them  !  How  many  a  pillow  has  thereby 
been  strewed  with  thorns  and  moistened  with  tears !  How  many  a 
heart  has  gone  long  and  weaiy  days,  bursting  with  anguish,  because  of 
some  hasty  and  unkind  speech  that  has  rankled  as  an  arrow  within  it  L 
If  a  word  in  season  is  good,  a  word  out  of  season  is  unquestionably  eyil«. 
Let  us  think  before  we  speak,  and  remember  that  the  word  once  uttered 
cannot  be  recalled ;  that  the  mischief  it  may  effect  cannot  be  averted,  by 
many  prayers,  by  the  meet  passionate  solicitations,  or  burning  tears. 
Would  we  not  give  much  to  recall  some  words  our  lips  have  thoughtlessly 
pronounced  % 

III.  There  are  angry  words 

Wrath  rises  in  the  soul  &om  some  real  or  supposed  cause ;  and  that 
wrath  boils  and  bubbles  out  in  wordy  ebullition,  in  which  there  is  no 
sparing  of  severe  epithets ;  while  the  flashing  eye  and  countenance  too 
often  are  a  visible  commentary  on  the  spdken  words,  and  make  the 
anger  unmistakable. 
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Now  there  may  be  a  holy  anger,  and  even  vigoronB  ▼ordasei. 
wiihoat  vitnperatiye  expressions,  as  Jade  9  says^  "  Michael,  the  ardi* 
angel,  when  contending  with  the  devil,  he  dxspated  about  Ihe  bodj  of 
Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him  a  tailing  aocnsation,  bat  said,  Tbe 
Lord  rebuke  thee." 

It  IB  possible  to  be  angry  and  sin  not ;  bat  this  is  rather  difficdt,  if 
fierce  and  vindictive  words  [are  uttered.  This  is  like  the  letting  out  of 
water.  One  sentence  clears  the  way  for  another,  aa  a  small  Btresm 
opens  a  breach  for  another  laxf^er  than  itself  till  at  length  a  ngmg 
torrent  bursts  forth,  and,  with  a  roar  of  thunder,  carriea  destraetion  and 
desolation  along  its  path.  So  a  few  words  of  anger  suggest  yet  more. 
and  produce  more,  untile  at  length  they  end  in  a  catastrophe. 

Now,  when  tempted  to  this,  the  thoughtfbl,  conscientious  Chnstian 
has  but  one  couxve  to  panue.  Not  only  is  he  to  pray,  *<Set  a  wstefa,  0 
Lord,  before  my  mouth ;  keep  the  door  of  my  lips^"  bat  to  remember  be 
has  said,  "  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongne." 
He  is  to  close  his  lips,  and  bolt  and  bar  them.  We  know  it  is  bird : 
but  the  Christian  ''can  do  all  things,  tiirough  Christ  whidi  streagtii- 
eneth  him;*'  ''This  kind  goeth  not  forth  but  by  prayer  and  fiutiog' 
''  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  yoa." 

lY.  There  are  biUer  words, — ^haish  and  scorching  words.  Tbeae  are 
worse  to  bear  than  angry  woitls ;  are  more  exasperating  and  tiying; 
just  as  the  sharp  point  of  an  arrow  or  a  small  sword  is  more  dangenms 
than  a  blow  with  a  heavy  hand.  They  often  Indicate  an  utter  want  of 
right  feeling  towards  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  though  perbape 
the  speaker  does  not  think  it,  because  he  may  not  be  in  the  babit  of 
analysing  his  own  heart  They  are  incontestible  evidence  of  a  selM 
spirit,  that  cares  not  how  it  wounds  anotiber,  so  ihaJb  it  may  but  granrr 
its  own  displeasure  or  spleen.  Sometimes  these  words  are  used  bj 
superiors  to  inferiors,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  boldneK  to  r^r- 
This  is  unftir  and  cowardly.  Now  there  maybe,  and  must^  at  times,  be 
words  of  upbraiding ;  but  such  maybe  used  without  a  partadeof  bitte^ 
nees ;  they  may  be  employed  in  very  sadness,  when  mooraful  tooev  vm 
produce,  as  the  speaker  designed  they  should,  such  a  pain  as  be  vo^ 
awaken,  not  to  gratify  his  own  bitter  spirit^  but  to  show  the  oStio^ 
how  much  he  has  wounded  him  who  is  constrained  to  utter  the  rebobe. 

Y.  There  are  exaggerated  words.  Some  people  cannot  keep  to  tbe 
literal  truth  in  repoiiing  anything.  They  must  amplify ;  tbef  are  eith^ 
extravagant  in  depreciation  or  imduly  exalt  A  veiy  simple  iacidsat  is 
sometimes  magnified  into  a  great  event ;  an  innocent  act  nuarspwiw*^ 
as  something  serious  j  awordiselcmgatedintoasenteDce^aodaflentBDoe 

fiuhioned  into  a  paragraph.  Nownotall— perhaps  not  any,  at  least  amoog 
Christians^who  speak  after  this  fashion  mean  to  lie;  buttbefgoso 
near  to  the  confines  of  the  territoxy  of  ^Isehood,  that  somehow  or  otb^ 
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a  little  infection  appears  to  have  been  oangbt,  a  kind  of  famUj  likeness 
to  those  over  Hke  boundary  is  disoenuble*  The  poisonous  air  that  floats 
from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  that  pemidous  soil  impregnates  the  things 
that  grow  on  tiiis  side^  and  near  it.  A  gossipping  spirit  is  a  great  pro^ 
moter  of  this  kind  of  talking.  Some  people  like  to  know  everybody 
else^s  bosineas,  or  at  least  to  have  it  thought  they  know  it.  They  love 
to  pry  into  matters  with  which  they  have  no  earthly  oonoem,  and  which 
do  not  relate  to  them,  in  the  remotest  degree ;  animadverting  on  the 
moti-ves  of  others,  as  well  as  their  actions  j  of  the  former  of  which  they 
most  certainly  be  ignorant^  nnless  they  axe  omniscient^  while  the  latter 
is  very  likely  to  be  mnch  misrepresented.  To  talk  confidently  of  these 
things  makes  them  appear  of  some  importance ;  and  often  not  content 
wi&  simple  &cts — ^thongh  these  at  times  would  best  be  let  alone — ^if  they 
are  thought  not  to  be  sufficiently  interesting  or  racy,  they  magnify  or 
multiply  them,  to  give  more  piquancy  to  their  report 

VI.  There  are  erwuma  words,  when  some  persons  are  more  fortunate 
than,  others ;  do  things  better  than  others.  Then  those  who  cannot  bear 
the  proofs  of  such  superiority  are  too  ready  to  fling  their  envenomed 
shafis  at  the  successfol,  and,  with  bitter  wmis,  betitiy  the  hateful  spirit 
of  envy  which  possesses  them. 


fSilt  ]9estrttttion  of  Senutalem. 

BT  THE  REV.  J.  S.  BBIQHT. 

Whsh  Jesus  Christ  was  approaching  Jerusalem  from  Bethany,  he  was 
surrounded  by  signs  of  gladness,  and  greeted  with  shouts  of  acclamation ; 
but  there  was  no  radiance  in  Eos  &oe,  and  no  sound  of  joy  in  His 
gracious  voice.  He  £9lt  the  burden  of  an  awful  sorrow,  shed  many 
teaars,  and  uttered  broken  words  of  mighty  grief.  He  saw  into  the 
future,  and  beheld  the  Jewish  Church  **  twice  dead,"  and  lying  as  the 
helpless  victim  of  those  eagles  which  would  hasten  with  rapid  wing  to 
revel  in  the  ghastly  banquet  of  its  ruin.  He  would  have  gathered  them 
SiB  a  hen  doth  gather  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  have  protected 
them  from  danger,  while  he  would  have  cherished  their  tender  life  into 
strength  and  beauty.  They  would  not  oome  unto  Him  that  they  might 
have  life,  and  they  were  justly  left  unsheltered  to  the  destructive  anger 
of  their  foes. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  retrace  the  dismal  sucoession  of  plots,  assassi- 
nations, wild  and  turbulent  fematicismy  &mine^  and  slaughter,  of  which  the 
pages  of  ^^Josephus"  oositaiutheaonowfnl  records;  but  rather  to  show,  in 
afew remarks,  tiie  conneotionof  this  dreadful  event  with  the  character  of 
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Christy  and  the  changes  it  produced  in  the  first  dmrches  which  He 
founded  and  maintained  in  the  &ith  and  obedience  of  the  goqpeL 
)  The  affecting  overthrow  of  this  renowned  city  snggests  the  TruAfid- 
tieas  and  Eminence  of  Christ  as  a  Dimne  FropheL  The  jirophecies  o£ 
the  Old  Testament  appear  usually  in  the  form  of  highly  poetical  repie- 
sentations  of  future  events,  except  wha»>  as  in  the  vinous  of  Eiekiel  and 
Daniel,  'some  greater  minuteness  of  detail  is  introduoed.  The  cveota  of 
the  future  are  seen  through  the  images  which  the  past  history  of  Isnel 
rendered  fSftmiliar  to  the  people ;  but  if  we  consider  the  predidaaa  of 
Christ  respecting  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  we  shall  find,  with  a  few 
well-known  exceptions,  that  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  them 
and  mostof  those  which  enrich  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  The 
Redeemer  appears  to  describe  the  history  of  the  fall  of  the  city  hrfwe- 
hand,  and  to  give  with  special  detail  the  signs  of  the  f^proachii^  eUm. 
There  we  read  the  persecution  which  awaited  His  followers,  the  decay  of 
faith  and  love  (confirmed  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa),  the  escape  of 
His  people  from  the  devoted  city ;  the  pretenders  to  Messiahshiis  the 
abomination  in  the  holy  place,  and  the  dismal  issue  of  war,  fimdn^  and 
violence.  He  tells  His  disciples  that  all  this  is  to  occur  in  the  lifetixoe 
of  that  generation,  and  fixes  the  chronological  landmark  with  unalterable 
precision  and  truth.  The  ancient  prophets  sought  to  know  tJie  harden 
of  their  messages ;  but  Jesus  sees,  as  in  some  moving  panorama,  these 
tragical  events.  His  predictions  are  so  particular  and  literal,  so  fall  of 
detail  and  guidance,  and  so  replete  wiUi  all  the  signs  of  exact  and 
imdeniable  foreknowledge^  that  we  may  say,  "  Never  man  spake  like  this 
man."  Jesus  supplies  the  prophecies,  and  Josephus  reoords  their  foUl- 
ment  so  impressive  and  complete,  that  not  one  of  the  words  of  the 
Divine  speaker  fell  to  the  ground.  .  This  striking  example  of  the 
veracity  of  our  Redeemer  sheds  a  cheering  light  upon  all  those  woids  of 
wisdom  and  grace  which  He  uttered  for  the  strength  and  joy  of  Hia 
Church.  These  prophecies  are  but  a  section  of  the  vast  circle  of  trath 
He  came  to  reveal ;  and  we  may  therefore  confidently  infer,  that  if  His 
declarations  of  righteous  vengeance  have  been  verified,  surely  His 
covenant  shall  be  firm,  EQs  promises  fulfilled,  and  the  Divine  proqpeoiB  of 
eternal  blessedness  which  He  has  revealed,  shall  be  amply  realised  in  the 
experience  of  His  followers. 

This  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  appears  as  the  riffnal  pmMma^ 
of  an  unfaiikfyi  Church,  When  the  apostle  observes,  ''We  were  allowed 
<^  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,'*  he  recognises  a  pnncqple 
which  is  applicable  to  all  ages  and  all  beinga  Whatever  men  receivi^  it 
i^  as  trustees,  who  should  hold  and  apply  whatever  they  havetotiie^ory 
of  Him,  who  is  the  only  absolute  proprietor.  The  Jewish  Chmeh  via 
entrusted  with  a  vast  treasure  of  truth,  which  they  were  to  keep,  not  m 
a  light  under  a  bnshd,  but  which  should  publicly  and  cmagkiax!^} 
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shine^  so  that  the  Qentiles  might  see  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord.     Many  of 

the  Jewish  nation  had  been  scattered  by  war  and  captivity;  had  travelled 

for  trade  and  commeroe,  and  had  settled  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Italy, 

and  elsewhere,  and  became  among  the  people  like  a  *'dew  from  the  Lord.'' 

But  the  hierarchy,  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees,  regarded  the  Book  of 

the  Law,  the  &brio  of  the  temple,  and  the  traditions  of , the  fathers  with 

an  almost  idolatrous  reverence.    They  loved  the  gifts  of  God  better  than 

God  Himself;  and  as  Peter  attempted  to  arrest  Christ  in  His  progress 

to  sntfering  and  onr  salvation,  so  the  Jews,  by  their  narrowness  and  rigid 

nationality,  endeavoured  to  check  the  onward  movements  of  Eternal 

Love.     At  last  the  sentence,  '*  Anathema  Maranatha,"  was  pronounced ; 

and  the  natural  branches  were  lopped  with  tremendous  and  unsparing 

severity.     In  the  awful  history  of  His  andent  people^  ''who  were 

IsraeliteB,  to  whom  pertained  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the 

covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the 

pranises  ;  whose  were  the  others,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh, 

Christ  came,  who  is  over  aU,  God  blessed  for  ever,"  Jehovah  shows  all 

churches  that  forgetfiilness  of  their  high  calling  must  be  followed  by 

internal  divisions,  &tal  delusions,  public  contempt^  sharp  suffering,  and 

whatever  other  plagues  the  treasury  of  His  righteous  judgments  may 

supply. 

This  event  declared  the   ceeecUicn  of  Mosaic  sacrifiaea.      From   a 

survey  of  Old  Testament  history,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Jewish  law 

inherited  and  methodized  many  rites,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices  which 

had  been  observed  from  the  earliest  period.    The  offerings  under  the 

law  had  manifold  objects,  and  were  designed  to  be  the  channel  in  which 

the  devotion  of  men  should  flow  towards  God,  and  by  which  Mis  mercy 

should  descend  to  them.    Being  established  by  *'  the  Father  of  lights,'^ 

they  most  have  conveyed  much  good  to  spiritual  worshippers,  during  the 

period  which  elapsed  from  the  giving  of  the  law  to  the  death  of  Christ, 

when  they  were  to  cease.     Amid  the  awful  events  which  attended  the 

crueifixion  of  our  Lord,  in  which  there  was  darkness  and  earthquake  (as 

if  they  attended  the  obsequies  of  a  magnificent  dispensation),  none  was 

more  significant  than  that  which  is  described  by  Mark,  who  says,  '*  And 

Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up  the  ghost     And  the  veil  of 

the  Temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. '*     (Mark  zv., 

37,  38.)    ^^By  one  sacrifice  He  hath    for  ever  perfected  them  that 

believe."    When  He  rose  from  the  dead.  He  gave  no  commands  for  the 

discontinuance  of  sacrifice ;  and  when  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  at  the 

Feast  of  Pentecost,  caught  sight  of  the  city,  they  saw  a  lofty  column  of 

smoke  from  the  altar,  which  reminded  them  of  the  pillar  of  doud  in  the 

wilderness.     The  sacrifices  were  offered  as  formerly ;  but  upon  the  walls 

of  the  Temple  insjored  apostles  saw  that  the  mighty  hand  of  God  had 

written  the  Ichabod  of  its  departed  glory.    Jesus  Christ  left  much  then 
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as  He  leaves  mnch  now  to  be  settled  bj  acts  of  Prvvidence.  Whea  Ae 
holj  and  beautiful  house  was  burned  with  five^  the  saorificeBi  whidi  wen 
confined  to  one  altar,  were  finally  abolished ;  and  the  eyes  of  man  are  aov 
to  be  directed  to  Him  who  is  the  *'  Lamb  of  Qod,  who  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world." 

The  [overthrow  of  Jerusalem  tended  to  (A«  ^BUlemmU  of  «irly 
Chi/KTch  diffieuUiea.  During  the  personal  ministry  of  Ghriat^  the  Sodbes 
and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  jealously  watched  His  movements;  sad 
after  His  disciples  began  to  multiply,  and  ware  soatleced  in  dyBtant 
cities,  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  whidi  made  them  oompaaa  sea  and  kai 
survived  in  the  heart  of  Jewish  converts.  The  haj^inefls  and  giowth  of 
the  Church  at  Antioch,  and  through  the  cities  of  Qalatia,  wen  inter* 
rupted  by  these  zealots  for  the  observance  of  the  Moaaic  law.  The 
letters  written  by  the  apostles  to  the  churdies  in  Antioch,  Syxis,  sod 
Oilicia  confess  this  &ct,  and  say,  "Forasmudi  as  we  have  heard  that 
certain  which  went  out  from  us  have  troubled  you  with  woidfl^  subfoiiqg 
your  souls,  saying,  ''Ye  must  be  circumcised,  and  keep  the  Iaw«"  (Acts 
XV.  24.)  Paul  confesses  that  before  "that  certain  came  from  Jaffis^" 
Peter  ate  with  the  Gentiles,  and  was  obedient  to  the  heavenly  viiioD 
which  he  had  seen,-— to  remove  his  Jewish  prejudioea  against  otheiSL 
Jerusalem  was  the  fountain  which  sent  forth  sweet  water  and  bitie^  and 
whence  there  went  forth  bands  of  men  eager  for  the  law,  and  endeavour' 
ing  to  enforce  its  observance  on  Gentile  believer&  Doubtless  they  had 
much  to  say,  and  might  allege  the  original  gift  of  the  law  by  Jehovsh; 
its  observance  by  the  noble  and  good  of  past  ages^  the  attendance  of 
Jesus  at  its  festivals,  the  presence  of  the  apostles  at  the  Temple  serriee, 
and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  adducing  any  preeept  of  Chiist  for  the 
discontinuance  of  sacrifices.  Ifwe  wouldundrastandthetroohlepiodiieed 
by  these  meui  the  immense  peril  which,  in  the  ooxrapfciQn  of  dootrine 
and  distraction  of  mind,  threatened  the  diurohes,  it  is  only  necenaiy  to 
read  the  stem  remonstrances,  the  burning  rebukes,  and  fervid  leainning 
of  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  They  had  provoked  the  cooBk^ 
and  he  came  off  more  than  a  conqueror. 

The  eternal  God  takes  this  question  into  His  hands,  and  settles  it  ia 
His  own  dedsive  and  terrible  way.  The  Jewish  law,  which  mi^t  hsTe 
disappeared  like  a  cloud  before  the  rising  of  the  sun  of  righteousnen,  is 
practically  removed  out  of  the  world  by  <'  confused  noise,  and  gvments 
i*olled  in  blood."  From  this  time  onward,  whatever  discnsnons  troabled 
the  Church  of  Christ  afterwards,  those  which  had  vexed  the  aoeiete  of 
the  Mthfiil  during  the  existence  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  were  haaid  of 
no  more.    *^  Then  had  the  churches  rest" 

This  event  tended  to  the  $prUucd  improvemmU  ef  bdkiMn,  la 
several  of  the  epistleSi  there  are  evident  intinuAioDB  oftiie  neariypicach 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City.    James  saith,  ^<The  judge  sttadeth 
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at  tlie  door."  Peter  affirms  tliat  '*  the  time  is  come  that  judgment 
most  begin  at  the  Hoiue  of  God.'*  Paul  declares,  as  he  foresees  the 
approaching  desolation,  that  <<here  we  have  no  continuing  city." 
Prohably,  John  sees  in  the  xiver  of  the  water  of  life,  which  began  to  flow 
at  Penteoost^  and  whidi  now  rolls  with  a  larger  volume,  and  a  broader 
wave,  and  in  the  invitation  of  the  "  Spirit  and  Bride/'  an  advance  upon 
the  past  movements  of  mercy,  and  an  increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
Ohixtoh»  Hje  concludes  the  Apocalypse  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  began 
the  vision.  The  commencement  describes  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the 
dose  prays  for  EEis  appearance. 

Several  circumstances  would  tend  to  produce  spiiitual  improvement  in 
the  Churches  of  Gk>d,  of  which  we  may  note  the  following : — 

It  is  probable  that  many  Jewish  Christians,  whose  presence  was  un- 
favourable to  spiritual  growth,  abandoned  their  connection  with  the 
Church  :  partly  j&om  a  dread  of  persecution,  and  partly  from  the  jealousy 
with  which  they  regarded  the  privileges  of  Gentile  believers.  Dollinger 
observes  :  *'  It  is  plain  that  many  thousands  of  Jews,  at  the  first  profes- 
sing the  Christian  religion,  became  afterwards  wil^l  apostates,  moved 
with  no  other  cause  of  revolt^  but  mere  indignation  that  the  Gentiles 
should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  Gospel  as  much  as  they,  and  yet  not  be 
burdened  with  the  yoke  of  Hoses'  law." 

Again,  there  must  have  been  a  closer  sympathy  between  Jewish  and 
Gentile  believers,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  <*They  of  the 
circumQifiion"  must  have  been,  before  this,  the  subjects  of  conflicting 
emotionfl.  They  must  have  yearned  after  their  brethren,  according  to 
the  flesh,  and  have  fdt  the  almost  ineflaceable  influence  of  their  national 
history,  early  habits,  and  former  religious  profession,  all  of  which  must 
have  been  affected  by  the  decisive  act  of  Providence  in  the  overthrow  of 
dtf  and  temple.  D5llinger  observes  that  before  this,  "  the  great  separa- 
tion was  not  yet  come,  and  the  Jew  who  believed  in  Christ  remained 
a  member  of  His  nation,  and  shared  its  duties  and  privileges.  When 
the  keynstone^  which  held  all  together,  was  broken  to  pieces,  when  the 
national  sanotuaiy  of  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  a  higher  interposition, 
then  the  links  of  the  chain  would  be  severed,  and  the  converted  son  of 
Abraham  would  belong  only  to  the  Church,  and  no  more  to  His  people, 
and  to  the  synagogue." 

The  extmotion  of  the  Church  at  Pella,  whither  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  had  fled,  to  avoid  the  impending  storm  was  another  advantage 
to  the  Christian  cause.  The  narrow  views  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
Ohoich  in  Jerusalem  were  oarried  by  its  members  to  this  city  of  refuge ; 
hut  the  i^irit  of  the  society  was  very  diflerent  from  the  breadth  and 
liberfy  enjoyeA  by  other  parts  of  the  Chmtian  fellowBhip.  H6nan 
remarks  that  "  these  two  fractions  never  united.  The  one  (that  of  Pella) 
which  kept  up  the  practices  of  Judaism  remained  unfruitful,  and  was 
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lost  in  obscurity."  The  formidable  rival  of  Judaum  was  now  gone.  The 
Church  was  '*  the  true  circumcision/' — ^the  universal  aspect  of  the  Gci^ 
appears  in  all  its  beauty. 

The  true  members  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  are  **  bam  not  of  Uood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  The 
overthrow  of  this  city  was  a  fearful  event ;  but  it  has  turned  out  lor  tiie 
furtheranceof  the  Gospel,  and  to  it  may  be  applied  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  "  This  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  is  wondflrfbl 
in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working." 


Wlft  ILotb'a  Supper^— 3aF^  Sntoort^S  CelAration* 

BT  R.  W.  DALB,  ir.A. 

What  St  Paul  has  said  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  aboot 
celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  '^ unworthily''  has  been  veiy  seriotislf 
misunderstood;  and  the  misunderstanding  has  been  tiie  oooasion  of 
great  and  unnecessary  pain  to  many  devout  oommunicants^  and  h/ts 
caused  veiy  many  Christian  people  to  abstain  from  the  OrdiDSXioe 
altogether. 

The  root  of  the  whole  mistake  is  very  obvious.  It  has  been  imaginec} 
that  the  Apostle  meant  to  say  that  there  were  some  persons  who  were 
unworthy  to  eat  bread  and  drink  wine  in  remembrance  of  Christy  and 
that  if  they  presumed  to  approach  the  Lord's  Table^  they  would  bring 
down  upon  themselves  severe  judgments.  But  the  apostle  meant  to 
say  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  does  not  warn  uniooriAy  men  against 
celebrating  the  Communion ;  he  warns  off  men  against  oelebnting  it 
unworthUy  ;  and  this  is  a  very  different  thing. 

The  passage  in  the  Epistle  was  suggested  by  the  strange  and  ahnost 
incredible  abuses  of  the  Rite  of  which  the  Christians  at  Corinth  ys^SK 
guilty.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  altogether  the  true  design  of  the 
Service.  That  the  Bread  was  the  sign  of  the  Body  of  Christy  and  the 
Wine  of  His  Blood,  that  when  they  met  to  celebrate  t^e  &hii^>er,  tbev 
met  to  show  forth  the  Lord's  Death,  that  their  reception  of  Uie  risible 
s3rmbols  was  a  sign  of  their  spiritual  tmion  with  Christ^-*«]1  this  1»^ 
passed  out  of  their  minds,  and  they  ate  gluttonously  and  drank  to 
excess.  St.  Paul  does  not  say  that  they  were  not  fit  to  celebrate  the 
Service  at  all,  but  he  says  that  they  did  not  oelebrate  it  fittingly;  and 
he  tells  them  that  while  they  ate  the  bread  and  drank  the  win^  so 
thoughtlessly,  so  recklessly,  and  in  such  an  unworthy  manner,  they  vere 
gmlty  of  insulting  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;  of  whidi  the 
Bread  and  Wine  were  the  symbols.  To  tear  down  the  if^yal  standard, 
to  break  the  royal  sceptre,  would  be  to  treat  them  '^unworthily,''  and 
would  be  an  offence  against  the  sovereign,  for  the  standaxd  and  the 
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sceptre  are  the  visible  sjmbok  of  royalty.  To  eat  and  drink  at  the 
Table  of  the  Lord,  as  though  the  bread  and  wine  were  oommon  food,  to 
foiget  that  they  have  been  set  apart  to  high  representative  uses,  is  to  be 
giultj  of  an  offenee  against  Christ 

That  this  was  what  Si.  Paid  meant^  is  dear  from  verse  29,*-''  For  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  [unworthily],*  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment 
to  himaelfi  not  discerning  the  Lord's  Body;"  in  other  words — he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh,  and  recognising  the  Body  of  Christy  eateth  and 
drinketh  judgment  to  himsel£  This  explains  what  the  apostle  intended 
in  verse  27 ;  eating  or  drinking ''  unworthily  "  means  not  discerning  the 
[Lord'B]t  Body. 

The  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  strongly  confirmed  by  verse  28, — 
"  Bat  let  a  man  examine  himself;"  and  what  then  f  If  he  finds  he  is 
unworthy  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper, ''  let  him  keep  away  1 "  Nothing 
of  the  kind  But  if  St.  Paul  had  meant  that  there  were  persons 
"  unworthy  "  to  celebrate  it^  and  that  by  self-examination  they  were  to 
discover  their  unworthiness,  this  would  have  been  the  natural  conclusion 
of  the  sentence.  What  he  really  said  was,  "  Let  a  man  examine 
himself^  and  so  [or,  having  done  thia]  let  him  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink 
of  the  cup  ; "  the  seriousness  and  thoughtfnlness  which  come  fix>m  the 
grave  consideration  of  what  we  are  in  relation  to  Christ  will  prevent 
all  violation  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Service, 

Dean  Stanley  gives  another  view  of  St.  Paul's  meaning,  which, 
though  identical  with  this,  in  affirming  that  St  Paul  is  speaking,  not  of 
persons  who  are  unworthy  to  celebrate  the  Supper,  but  of  persons  who 
celebrate  it  unworthily,  gives  another  reference  to  the  phrase  ''not 
discerning  the  Lord's  Body."  He  say%  after  explaining  the  separate 
words  of  the  paasage : — 

"  St.  Paul  saw  in  our  Lord's  words,  '  This  is  my  body,'  a  declaration 
that  the  bread  or  loaf  which  he  broke  was  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual 
Body,  composed  of  many  grains  of  Christian  souls,  combined  in  one 
unbrokeu  mass.  If  this  truth  were  recognised,  then  the  Lord's  Supper 
would  be  properly  celebrated ;  but  if  Christians  regarded  themselves  as 
having  no  connection  with  their  brethren,  the  Supper  would  be  pro£wed 
and  turned  into  a  common  meal." 

"  Let  every  one  examine  the  state  of  his  own  heart  and  mind,  i,e,^  to 
see  whether  he  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of  the  profiination  here  condemned ; 
for  if  he  does  not  so  examine  himself,  if  he  does  not  discern  that  the 
body  of  the  Lord  is  in  himself,  and  in  the  Christian  society,  if  he  does 
not  discern  in  the  united  loaf  the  likeness  of  the  united  Christian 
isociety,  then  heavy  judgments  will  follow." 

*  In  this  vene  the  adverb  ought  not  to  be  inserted. 

t  **  Lord's  "  is  bracketed,  because  not  found  in  the  best  MSS. 
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The  "discemiDg  of  tlie  [Lord's]  Body,"  aocording  to  thui  interpre- 
taiioD,  means  the  recognitioii  of  the  loaf  as  a  symbol  of  the  xadtj  of 
all  believers ;  and  there  is  vary  much  that  favoan  this  iuterpretalion 
in  the  practical  conclusion  which  St.  Faul  readies  in  Toiseu  3S,  34 : 
**  Wherefore^  my  brethreuy  when  ye  come  together  to  ea^  tany  one  for 
another." 

Though  there  is  great  ingenuity  in  this  espknatian  of  ike  text^  it 
seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  harsh  and  imnataraL  But  even  if  it  be 
adopted,  the  one  idea  for  which  I  contend  remains  nntoiiched.  Tlie 
passage  has  notliing  to  do  with  worthy  and  unworthy  oommunicanftB. 
The  apostle  is  not  discriminating  between  those  whose  moral  and 
religious  character  justifies  them  in  coming  to  the  Table^  and  tiioae 
whose  moral  and  religious  character  should  keep  them  away  from  it. 
It  is  not  of  the  right  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Sapper  that  he  is  speakiiigy 
but  of  the  manner  in  which  those  who  do  oome  should  celebrate  the 
Service, 

If  anything  further  is  necessary  to  confirm  this  view  of  tlie  pnmfg^  it 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tliis  ia  theonly  place  in  the  New  Testament 
in  which  anything  is  said  about  ^'eating  and  drinking  unworthily.^ 
No  doubt  in  other  churches  to  which  St.  Paul  wrote^  there  were  many 
members  whose  moral  conduct  was  blamewortfayy  and  whose  nij^ioinUfe 
was  sluggish ;  but  he  says  nothing  to  them  about  their  being  miweriliy 
communicants.  The  only  reason,  as  &r  as  I  can  see^  which  led  him  to 
speak  to  the  Corinthians  in  this  way,  was  the  fiust  that  In  obeerving  the 
Lord's  Supper  itself  the  members  of  the  Ooxmtiiian  Cfhnieli  wwe  goOly 
of  an  offence  which  was  committed  nowhere  elae*-they  dumged  it  into 
a  common  feast^  "not  disoeming  the  [Lord's]  Body.** 

A  man  may  be  so  illiberal  as  to  be  quite  **unwtiiiiiy"  to  take  part  in 
a  great  meeting  on  behalf  of  some  noble  charity ;  but  -when  called  to 
take  part  in  it,  he  may  bear  himself  **  worthily  "—may  speak  admirably, 
and  for  once  may  give  magnificently.  A  man  may  be  ao  generous  as  to 
be  quite  worthy  to  take  part  in  such  a  meeting,  and  yet  he  mi^  be  lor 
once  in  an  ill-temper,  and  may  speak  badly  and  give  gmdgiiigly.  To  be 
worthy  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  is  one  thing — to  ceMnato  it 
worthily  is  another. 

The  mistake  which  has  been  made  about  St.  AiuFs  meaning  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  unfortunate  selection  of  the  word  ^  damnation "  by 
our  English  translators  to  r^resent  the  penallftes  whidi  were  to  come— 
and  which  had  already  come  upon  those  who  were  gmitf  iji  the  pro- 
fanation which  the  apostle  condemns.  Irretrievable  and  eternal  ndn 
has  been  dreaded  by  those  who  feared  tiiey  were  unworthy  to  toueb  tbe 
symbols  of  o\ir  Lord's  Body  and  Blood,  as  the  punishment  of  their  pre* 
sumption.      No  such   awful   oonsequencee  are    threatened.      Certain 
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phTsLcal  evils  had  already  fallen  upon  members  of  the  Church  at  Corinth 
for  their  guilt ;  some  were  ^  weak  and  sickly,"  and  some  were  actually 
dead.  Bat  the  pimiahmeni,  so  £bu:  from  being  eternal  ruin,  was  intended 
to  save  from  eternal  ruin  those  who  were  punished.  <<  If/'  says  St.  Paul, 
with  a  play  upon  the  words  which  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in 
TgfigK^  «  ^we  would  form  a  discriminating  judgment  about  ourselves"— 
ooDsid^,  that  is^  before  going  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  whether  we  are 
likely  to  observe  it  seriously  and  devoutly — "  we  should  not  be  judged. 
But  when  we  are  judged,  we  are  chastened  by  the  Lord,  (hat  toe  should 
noi  be  condemned  wUh  the  woridJ* 

Still  the  question  may  be  asked  by  conscientioas  and  self-distntttful 
men.  Is  it  not  possible  that  I  am  unworthy  to  sit  at  Chrbfs  Table  t  and 
if  I  am,  do  I  not  oanmiit  a  sin  in  sitting  there  9  But  I  should  put  the 
question  in  another  form — ^Is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  be  worthy  to  sit 
at  the  TMe  of  the  Lord  1  What  martyr,  what  apostle  ever  thought 
bimself  worthy  of  so  great  a  distinction  ?  Ask  the  most  devoot  and 
saintly  man  you  know,  whether  he  thinks  he  is  worthy  of  that  intimate 
communion  with  Christ  of  whidi  this  Service  is  the  visible  expression 
and  symbol  Who  among  us  can  say  that  we  are  so  free  from  sin,  so 
fervent  in  our  love  of  Christy  so  zealous  for  His  gloxy,  that  we  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  a  transcendent  proof  of  His  condescension  and  love  that  we 
should  be  suffered  to  oome  to  His  Table  1  If  only  the  ''  worthy  "  had 
Deen  invited  to  oelebrate  this  Bite,  the  holiest  man  ^at  ever  lived  would 
never  have  presumed  to  celebrate  it. 

The  question  whether  we  are  worthy  or  not  is  one  with  which  we 
have  absolutely  nothixig  to  do.  If  we  ask  it,  we  shall  be  sure — if  we 
have  any  true  ccmoeption  of  the  gloiy  of  Christ  and  of  the  weakness  and 
imperlbetioQ  of  ^our  own  religious  life — ^to  answer  it  in  the  negative* 
We  ana  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  not  because  '*  we  have  no  sin,"  or 
because  we  think  the  sins  of  which  we  are  guilty  are  slight  and  insigni- 
ficant^ but  beeause  "we  Iwve  redemption  through  the  Blood,  even  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  aooording  to  the  riches  of  His  grace."  We  are  to  come,, 
not  because  we  are  ooosdous  of  strength,  but  because,  being  conscious 
of  weakiWHS,  W9  darire  to  be  inspii-ed  with  the  strength  of  God,  and  to 
have  our  higher  hie,  which  may  seem  almost  extinguished,  renewed 
and  invigorated  by  '*the  Bread  of  Life  which  cometh  down  frrmi 
Heaven." 

''  Are  we,  then,  to  suppose  that  this  sin  of  which  the  Corinthians  were 
guilty  is  a  sin  of  which  we  cannot  be  guilty  now  1 "  By  no  means.  It 
is^  indeed^  extremely  unlikely  that  an  offence  so  gross  as  theirs  is  likely 
to  be  committed  in  our  days ;  and  the  very  fear  of  committing  it  is  a 
proof  that   we  recognise  the  sacredness  of  the  Service  which  they 
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altogether  forgot  But  we,  too,  may  come  to  Chrisf  a  Table,  and  depart 
from  it^  without  "  discerning  the  [Lord's]  Bodj." 

We  may  be  so  entangled  in  th  e  sorrows  or  the  sacoessea  of  the  past  week, 
or  so  absorbed  Id  our  schemes  for  the  coming  week,  as  not  to  think  of  the 
deep  and  wonderful  meaning  of  the  sjmbds  which  we  touch  and  taste. 
I  am  very  £Bir  from  saying  that  we  should  not  come  to  the  Lord's  TaUe 
when  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  hardly  masten  of  our  own  thoughts, 
and  fear  that,  spite  of  onrselreSj  the  strong  current  of  secular  ansietj 
may  sweep  our  minds  and  hearts  away  from  the  hopes  and  memories 
which  the  service  suggests,  and  from  Christ  Himself  who  is  inviaiUj 
present  whenever  we  meet  in  His  name.  The  veiy  dread  of  this  is  a 
reason  for  coming,  for  it  shows  that  we  are  anxious  not  to  diahononr  the 
Lord.  But  how  often  have  some  of  us,  when  at  the  Table,  yielded  to 
the  stress  and  pressure  of  common  thoughts  without  a  struggle,  per. 
mitted  the  transient  afiairs  of  our  secular  life  to  come  between  us  and 
Christy  and  have  felt  no  shame  or  soxrow  for  our  sin !  Thii  is  cAt- 
brating  the  Service  "  unworthily." 

It  is  also  possible  to  be  so  occupied  with  thoughts  about  whether  or  no 
we  are  worthy  to  be  present  at  all,  as  to  celebrate  the  Sendee  ''no- 
worthily,  not  discerning  the  [Lord's]  Body."  In  Qod*B  judgment,  the 
worth  c^  the  great  Sacrifice,  which  these  symbols  represent,  transoendsthe 
guilt  of  our  sin ;  it  is  not  for  us  to  think  more  of  our  sin  than  of  the 
Sacrifice.  To  forget  Christ — whatever  else  we  may  remember — ^when  ve 
are  at  His  Table,  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Service. 

While  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  may  as  well  correct  one  error  whidi 
seems  to  be  very  common  among  Christian  people,  and  which  sometiffief 
keeps  them  away  from  the  Table.  When  difierenoea  of  opinion  9iA 
temporary  estrangements  arise  between  members  of  the  same  diurch,  the 
person  who  thinks  he  has  received  injury  supposes  he  ought  not  to  oome 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  till  it  is  acknowledged  and  atoned  for.  This  conoiu 
impression  rests  upon  the  well-known  passage  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  "If  thou  bringest  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remembeieBt 
that  thy  brother  hath  ought  against  thee,  first  be  reconciled  to  tbj 
brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift."  Obviously,  this  paang^  doa 
not  teach  that  the  man  who  has  received  offence  should  leave  his  gift 
before  the  altar,  until  the  offence  is  cancelled :  it  tells  the  man  who  hu 
given  offence  to  seek  reconciliation  before  he  presents  his  offering.  '^^ 
thy  brother  hath  ought  against  thee/*  it  is  quite  right  that  yon  ahoold  go 
to  him  before  coming  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  acknowledge  tiie  injorf 
you  have  done  him,  and  aak  his  forgiveness ;  but  it  is  altogether  wrong 
that  you  should  keep  away  when  the  offence  is  on  his  side,  and  he  ikil^ 
to  acknowledge  it. 

Nor  has  the  passage  anything  more  to  do  with  the  Lord's  Supper  thtf 
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with  any  other  Chrisidan  service.  Christ  was  speaking  to  Jews,  and  He 
told  them  not  to  present  their  gifts  and  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  the 
temple  uutH  they  had  asked  the  forgiveness  of  those  whom  they  had 
wronged.  The  principle  of  that  precept  applies  just  as  much  to  every 
other  religious  act  as  to  the  celebration  of  this  Service.  Whatever 
ofiering  of  prayer  or  of  praise  you  present  to  God,  whatever  money  you 
contribute  to  any  Christian  enterprise,  whatever  Christian  work  yon  try 
to  do,  is  vitiated  and  rendered  worthless,  while  ^'  thy  brother  hath  ought 
against  thea"  ^First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother/'  and  then — ^whether 
it  be  money,  work,  or  worship — <'eome  and  offer  thy  gift." 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  I  should  say  that  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  my  intention  than  to  imply  that  men  of  bad  moral  character 
and  no  religious  earnestness  should  take  part  in  this  Service.  In  the 
previous  paper,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  not  who  ar^  worthy  to  come  to 
Christ's  Table,  but  who  should,  and  who  should  not,  be  communicants. 
If  after  entering  the  Church  any  man  ceases  to  care  about  pleasing 
Christy  ceases  to  struggle  with  evil  habits,  ceases  to  resist  temptation, 
ceases  to  worship  God,  he  ought  to  cease  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper. 
But  let  it  be  clearly  understood  what  that  means.  It  means  that  the 
man  ''draws  back  imto  perdition."  So  long  as  he  is  honestly  trying, 
with  whatever  ill-success,  to  live  a  Christian  life,  he  is  one  of  Christ's 
£riends|,  and  should  come  to  His  Table.  It  is  only  when  he  abandons  all 
hope  and  all  effort,  deliberately  gives  back  to  Qod  the  pardon  he  once 
received,  and  tells  God  that  the  Divine  life  which  was  once  breathed 
into  him  may  as  well  be  extinguished ;  it  is  only  when  he  renounces 
all  trust  in  Christ's  sacrifice  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  all  recognition 
of  Christ's  authority  as  the  supreme  law,  all  hope  of  Eternal  glory, 
that  a  man  should  vohmtarily  leave  the  Church.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  some — I  fear  there  are — who  have  sunk  into  such  absolute 
religious  indifference  that  their  withditiwal  from  the  Lord's  Table  and 
from,  the  Church  would  be  only  the  outward  and  formal  expression 
of  their  interior  apostacy.  God  grant  that  such,  though  it  be  well 
nigh  impossible,  may  be  renewed  unto  repentance  ! 


Efie  jFall  of  tfie  STemporal  IBominion. 

BT  THB  BBV.  J.  Bi.LDWIN  BBOWK. 

Wb  can  hardly  err  in  believing  that  the  hour  of  the  doom  of  the  temporal 
power  has  come  at  last,  and  that  Papacy  is  entering  on  a  new  and  most 
pregnant  phase  of  its  marvellous  history.  Whether  the  flood  of  GarL- 
baldian  insurgents,  who  are  streaming  into  the  Papal  states  at  every  pore 
of  their  borders,  is  strong  eiiough  to  sweep  the  temporal  dominion  swiftly 
and  sternly  to  its  righteous  doom,  will  be  settled  before  these  lines  can 
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meet  the  eye  of  our  readers.  The  present  Garibaldian  moTement  may 
succeed,  or  it  may  fail  for  the  moment;  a  few  days  will  settle  that 
question.  But  there  is  a  much  stronger  and  more  solemn  thing  behind  the 
Garibaldian  moyementi  and  that  is  the  Italian  moyement.  Ghffibaldi'i 
arrest  has  committed  the  whole  Italian  people  to  the  enterprise  which  they 
have  taken  out  of  their  hero's  hands ;  and  the  national  morement  cannot 
faiL  In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  in  spite  of  all  menaces,  in  spite  of  Toolon 
fleets  and  the  celebrated  half-million  of  bayonets,  the  Italian  people  will 
surge  wjth  irresistible  force  on  Some.  A  few  days  may  settle  the  question ; 
a  few  weeks,  we  imagine,  must  settle  it.  Ghffibaldi's  captivity  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  Papal  temporal  dominion  finally;  nor  is  he  the  only  great  leader 
who  has  won  his  chief  triumphs  of  suffering,  and  been  rictorious  by  bonds 
and  death.  Garibaldi's  hatred  of  Pope  and  of  priest,  quoad  Pope  and 
priest,  has  something  furious  and  fanatical  in  it.  The  vehemence  with 
which,  at  Greneva,  he  launched  his  thunderbolts  of  denunciation  had  in  it  a 
touch  of  frenzy ;  and  his  vague  belief  in  the  deities  of  intelligence  and 
liberty,  whom  he  enthusiastically  invokes,  affords  little  promise  of  a  wise 
conduct  of  this  great  enterprise,  should  the  exclusive  conduct  of  it  an* 
happUy  fall  into  his  hands.  That  his  personal  presence  with  the  insurgents 
would  so  fire  their  ardour,  that  the  Papal  myrmidons  would  melt  before  them 
like  the  snow-wreath  before  the  sun,  is  next  to  certain.  Precisely  thus  the 
mercenaries  of  Francis  of  Naples  melted  before  his  advancing  steps.  There 
is  an  electric  fire  in  the  man,  flashing  out  in  the  hour  of  enterprise  and 
conflict,  which  nerves  his  followers  to  the  strain  of  his  own  heroism,  and 
falls  like  a  blast  of  death  on  the  array  of  his  foes.  Such  power  as  Graribaldi 
wields  over  men  in  the  hour  of  deciBive  enterprise  is  a  rare  and  splendid 
endowment.  Julius  Cssar  must  have  had  it  in  imperial  measure ;  though 
in  him  it  was  but  one  among  a  choir  of  imperial  powers.  No  man  living 
now  seems  to  possess  it  in  the  same  measure  as  Garibaldi ;  no  man  linng. 
probably,  would  be  so  terrible  an  antagonist  in  any  conflict  in  which  thing? 
which  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people  were  hanging  on  its  issues.  Had 
the  great  partisan  chief  been  permitted  to  cross  the  frontier,  the  question 
would  have  been  settled  before  any  government  could  have  interfered,  fiat 
Garibaldi,  the  best  man  to  win  the  victory,  would  be,  perhaps,  the  teiy 
worst  man  to  make  use  of  it  when  won.  At  least,  he  must  unlearn  much  of  the 
jargon  which  of  late  has  poured  so  fluently  from  his  lips,  and  discern  that 
the  "  sacred  people  "  are,  in  themselves  and  of  themselves,  no  more  Itkelj 
to  do  nobly  and  wisely  than  priest  or  noble,  before  it  would  be  possible  to 
entertain  any  sanguine  hope  that  a  large  blessing  to  Some  or  Italy  conld 
arise  out  of  his  management  of  affairs.  The  party  of  action,  of  which  he  u 
the  strong  right  hand — if,  indeed,  we  may  not  call  him  rather  the  beating 
heart — seems  to  have  little  faculty  of  rule  in  it.  The  fk<othy  rant,  or  worse, 
which  was  poured  forth  at  the  Geneva  Conference  has  done  more  than  anj* 
thing  of  late  years  to  convince  all  thoughtful  liberals  in  this  country  that 
democracy,  pure  and  simple,  has  no  clearer  commission  than  aristocraey. 
bureaucracy,  or  priestocracy,  to  redress  the  wrongs  and  assuage  the  miseries 
of  the  world.  There  will  be  but  a  new  course  of  fierce  conflict  and  sharp 
suffering  for  mankind  begun  when  the  enthusiasts  of  democracy  take  the 
reins  of  government  into  their  hands.    Alas !  who  is  to  rule  the  rulers, » 
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the  question,  m  class  after  class  lifts  its  foremost  men  to  the  heights  of 
power.  Where  shall  teachers  learn  wisdom  P  Where  shall  rulers  learn  to 
gorem  themselves  as  well  as  mankind  P  There  is  but  one  answer ;  there  is 
but  one  solution  of  the  perplexed  problems  of  society:  the  reign  of  the 
wise,  blessed,  and  only  Potentate  in  individual  human  hearts. 

There  have  been  some  startling  utterances  of  the  ultra-demooratio  party 
lately,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  to  which  thoughtful  men 
who  watch  the  signs  of  the  times  will  do  well  to  give  heed.  There  is  a 
great  revolutionary  struggle  impending,  which  is  none  the  less  revolutionary 
in  that  it  is  to  be  fought  out  mainly  with  intellectual  weapons,  and  that 
fire  and  sword  are  less  idolized  as  the  sacred  ministers  of  revolution  than 
they  were  half  a  century  ago.  Not  that  the  spirit,  the  tigerish  spirit,  which 
possessed  the  mob  in  the  great  French  Bevolution  is  exorcised.  We  have 
had  revelations  among  ourselves  but  recently,  which  disclose  too  sadly 
how  thin  is  the  surface  polish  with  which  our  "  advanced  civilization  "  has 
masked  the  "  savage,"  in  some  of  ouf  most  important  centres  of  manufac- 
turing energy  and  skill.  There  is  no  security  in  the  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century  against  the  temporary  but  terrible  outburst  of  the  san- 
guinary passions  which  stained  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  so  deeply  with 
blood .  And  if  a  war  of  classes — which  may  Heaven  avert ! — should,  through 
mad  obstinacy  on  the  one  side,  and  mad  passion  on  the  other,  be  kindled, 
Europe  has  a  sea  of  blood  to  wade  through  before  she  reaches  the  millen- 
nium of  righteousness  and  peace. 

These  remarks  are  quite  beside  the  question  of  the  temporal  dominion  of 
the  Pope,  which  is  the  present  matter  in  hand ;  but  they  are  suggested 
forcibly  by  some  of  the  recent  utterances  of  prominent  leaders  of  that  party 
of  action  which  has  at  present  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  and  which, 
if  it  were  free  to  work  its  wiU,  would  show  its  intense  hatred  of  all  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  in  forms  which  would  not  be  a  little  startling  to  all  whose 
love  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  stronger  than  their  hatred  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Pope.  The  best  thing  which  could  happen  to  the  movement 
would  be  for  the  Italian  Government  to  take  it  in  hand,  using  the  Gari- 
baldians  as  its  pioneers ;  securing  thereby  the  establishment  of  an  order  in 
full  accord  with  the  constitutional  organization  of  the  Italian  State.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Mazzinian  element  in  the  insurrection, 
which  is  at  any  rate  an  important  one,  is  distinctly  anti-monarchical,  and 
regards  all  which  has  taken  place  in  Italy  since  1859  as  a  lamentable  falling 
short  of  a  glorious  idea.  While  Garibaldi,  though  faithful  to  the  monarchy, 
has  expressed  himself  with  intense  bitterness  concerning  the  existing 
government,  the  constitutional  organ  of  the  monarchy,  is  personally  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  speU  of  Mazzini's  intellectual  genius,  and  is 
possibly  not  iU-disposed  to  second  his  designs.  It  would  be  a  most  lament- 
able issue  of  a  glorious  enterprise,  both  for  Italy  and  for  Europe,  if  any 
Italian  power,  other  than  that  of  the  Italian  Government,  should  succeed 
the  Papal  tyranny  in  Rome. 

Future  ages  will  probably  look  back  to  the  battle  of  Sadowa  as  the  great 
event  of  the  present  generation,  and  the  true  turning-point  of  its  history. 
The  fate  of  the  temporal  dominion,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out  to  our 
readers,  was  settled  there.     An  old  order  of  things  passed  away  when 

XX  2 
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AoBtria  fell  ahAtiered  before  the  ahock  of  the  yoosg  Fiotestant,  Tentonie 
North.  How  completely  old  things  then  passed  awaj,  and  a  new  ordi»  was 
bom,  our  children  will  see  more  clearly  than  ourselrea.  Anatria  was  tke 
one  aoryiving  repreaentatire  of  MedisBral  £urope  in  the  aeenlar  sphere^ 
The  holy  Eoman  £mpire  periahed  in  the  ahock  of  the  first  French  Beroln- 
tion,  which  truly  inoludea  the  Napoleonic  Empire.  But  Anatria  took 
rightful  poaaeaaion  of  no  amall  ahare  of  the  inheritance^  and  has  maintained 
a  poaition  and  wielded  an  influence  in  Europe,  the  roots  of  which  muat  be 
aought  in  the  MediieTal  world.  The  one  key  to  the  policy  of  the  Auatriaa 
Empire  for  the  laat  two  generationa  haa  been  the  endeayour  to  perpetoate 
the  inatitutiona  and  habits  of  the  past ;  while  France  as  distinctly  represents 
on  the  Continent  the  spirit,  the  aims,  and  the  ideas  of  the  new  order  of 
things  to  which  the  Eerolution  gave  birth.  The  France  of  the  laat  fifty 
years  has  been  as  truly  the  child  of  the  Beyolution  as  Austria  has  been  the 
child  of  the  Middle  ^ge.  The  Papacy  in  the  spiritual  sphere  has  been  the 
true  yokefellow  of  the  Empire.  Together  they  stood  as  the  stem  antago- 
nists of  progress  in  Europe ;  together  they  haye  put  their  ban  on  the  nev 
ideas,  new  aspirations,  new  powers,  which  haye  been  straggling  for  supie- 
maoy,'and  haye  won  it  at  last ;  together  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  stood 
while  any  fragment  of  the  old  order  of  things  could  find  standing-ground  ia 
Europe,  encouraging  and  strengthening  each  other ;  and  together,  rotten  to 
the  heart's  core,  at  Sadowa  they  felL  The  real  protector  of  the  Papacy,  its 
only  honest  and  natural  ally,  yanished  at  one  stroke  as  a  conmianding  power 
from  the  field  of  European  politics,  and  with  it,  by  an  ineyitable  necessitj, 
the  temporal  dominion  tottered  to  its  falL  The  Protectorate  which  Austria 
for  years  had  feebly  sustained  France  stepped  forvrard  to  assume,  and  her 
act  sayed  for  some  years  the  yenerable  edifice  from  utter  coUapae.  But  the 
Protectorate  of  France  was  unnatural  and  ungenial.  The  temporal  dominion 
is  simply  an  anachronism  and  a  stumbling-block  in  the  world  of  new  and 
liberal  ideas,  of  which  France  proudly  proclaims  herself  the  head.  Tks 
support  of  the  Papacy  on  the  part  of  France  has  throughout  been  a  palpable 
and  lamentable  misalliance,  and  it  needed  no  prophet's  eye  to  discern  that 
it  must  end  before  long  in  sorrow  and  shame.  The  will  of  one  man  at  the 
head  of  an  empire  may  do  much  to  determine  for  the  moment  into  which  of 
the  riyal  scales  its  influence  shall  be  thrown.  But  the  history  of  Frrach 
difficulties  through  the  Eoman  Protectorate,  during  the  last  eighteen  years, 
is  an  instructiye  lesson.  It  shows  plainly  how  little  an  arbitrary  wUl  eca 
do  in  the  long  ran  to  determine  the  character  of  the  influence  of  a  grest 
nation  on  the  world's  afiairs.  The  real  influence  of  a  people  is  their  natmnl 
influence — the  influences  of  their  ideas,  beliefs,  and  tendencies.  The  will  of 
a  ruler  may  paralyae  or  4hwart  that  influence  for  the  moment;  but  in  the 
courae  of  yeara  the  natural  biaa  of  the  people  predominatea,  and  the  will  of 
the  autocrat  is  compelled  to  become  the  executor  of  the  national  behest. 
There  has  been  no  year  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  French  have  not 
been  made  to  feel  bitterly  that  they  were  in  a  false  position ;  at  last,  despite 
the  most  earneat  deaire  of  the  Emperor  to  maintain  his  grip  on  Italy,  and 
to  retain  aome  eflectual  power  of  troubling  the  courae  of  Italian  affairs,  that 
Italy  might  remain  in  pupilage  to  France,  the  French  army  waa  driyen 
out  of  Bome  by  the  aheer  moral  falscnesa  of  their  poaition  there;  and 
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though  nimoiirs  are  rife,  eren  as  we  write,  that  a  fresh  Eoman  expedition  is 
preparing,  we  shall  believe  it  only  when  a  French  army  lands  at  Civita 

Vecchia  on  its  way  to  Borne. 
Archbishop  Manning  speaks  so  confidently  of  the  temporal  dominion  as 

a  thing  so  precious  to  the  Papacy,  that  he  is  convinced  that  the  Catholic 
European  nations  cannot  suffer  it  to  die.  A  few  weeks,  perhaps  a  few  days, 
may  confound  his  vaticinations,  and  prove  to  him  that  it  is  a  thing  which  is 
dead  already,  and  which  all  European  people,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  will 
be  thankful  to  see  decently  buried  out  of  sight.  But  Archbishop  Manning, 
artfully  or  unconsciously— we  suspect  the  former— speaks  in  the  same  breath 
of  the  temporal  and  spuritual  dominions  as  inextricably  bound  up  together, 
though  he  elsewhere  is  carefhl  to  distinguish  them.  We  must  beware  of  the 
same  confusion.  Do  not  let  us  be  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  the  Papacy 
itself  is  necessarily  near  its  fall  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  sovereign  power 
among  the  states  of  Snrope.  Ardent  Protestants  may  please  themselves 
with  the  hope  that  the  fall  of  the  one  must  bring  the  other  speedily  to  the 
dost ;  but  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  that  the  fall  of  the 
temporal  dominion  may  be  literally  a  baptism  of  new  life  to  the  spiritual 
power.  The  Papacy,  as  the  incarnate  Divine  authority  in  the  church,  may 
quite  possibly  be  entering  on  a  new,  powerful,  and  pregnant  phase  of  its  life. 
Jadging  by  the  signs  of  the  times  in  Burope,  the  hour  of  its  final  overthrow 
ia  not  yet.  There  is  too  much  which  is  in  fall  sympathy  with  it,  and  which 
derirea  inspiration  from  its  ideas,  rampant  in  our  Protestant  land  at  this 
moment,  to  allow  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fiut  that  a  long,  stem  struggle 
is  between  us  and  the  time,  of  which  a  sure  word  of  prophecy  speaks  in  no 
doalytfol  tones,  when  the  voice  of  the  mighty  angel  shall  be  heard  pro- 
claiming, <*Babtloh  thb  osbat  is  VALLXK,  xs  VALLXH;"  wiule  the  song 
streams  down  on  the  upper  air,  ''Allbluu,  Aluuitui  vob  tbm  Lobd 
Gob  Oxhipoibht  bxzoitbth." 


^t  ^rlumir^  of  9rt  in  delation  to  ^tetianits;  tn, 
Wtfouffyts  in  anil  upon  t^e  ^axi»  SxfiiibUioiu 

BY  THB  BBV.  t,  B.  LBI70HXLD,  A.X. 

SnroB  I  oommunioated  my  article  on  the  MisoeUaaeous  Churohef  of  Paris 
to  the  August  number  of  this  Magasine,  I  have  again  visited  Paris,  and 
like  so  many  thousands  from  different  eivUiaed  nations,  have  inspected  the 
almost  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  great  Ftench  Exhibition.  Of  coarse 
the  vast  majority  of  visitors  were  men  and  women  of  the  world  and  the  day, 
and  with  them  this  grand  display  waa  merely  a  sight  for  the  hour  and  the 
seaaon.  But  at  least  a  few— let  us  hope  mai^'— out  of  this  misoeUaaeouB 
crowd  were  believers  in  Ohrist  and  His  Gospel-— not  simply  Brotestants,  but 
in  heart  and  in  life  OhriatiaDS.  What  were  the  thoughts,  the  inferences, 
and  reflections  suggested  to  these  persons  in  particular  by  this  vast  and 
varied  Exposition  P  They  would  differ  from  the  thoughts  and  reflections 
suggested  to  the  worldly  and  the  ungodly.  Were  tiiey  of  a  similar  character 
in;  the  mindi  of  all  duistians,  or  did  each  think  and  reflect  for  himself  P 
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At  all  erenta,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  ciinent  of  thought  which  ptased 
through  the  mind  of  one  Chxiatian  will  not  be  quite  unacceptable  to  othen ; 
and  certainly  the  occasion  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some 
attempt  to  derire  more  than  a  transitory  adrantage  from  it  It  is  eommoalj 
said  that  this  wUl  be  the  last  of  such  Exhibitions ;  if  so,  let  not  the  hi^ier 
lessons  which  it  may  teach  us  be  lost  in  the  lower  and  eraaescent  senti- 
ments of  mere  wonder  and  admiration.  Out  of  the  confosed  and  tumultaous 
emotions  consequent  upon  a  daily  and  continued  inspecticm  of  radnu  after 
radius  and  round  after  round  of  the  great  Oral,  so  well  known  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars»  what  reflectional  residuum  have  we  ?  Or  is  the  iHiole  a 
mere  display  of  the  art  and  skill  of  the  working  world — a  graiidf  bat  o&fy 
a  grand  show,  without  a  lasting  moral  and  a  liTing  lesson  P 

After  I  had  yisited  the  Exposition,  I  left  Paris  and  its  intolerable  noise 
and  tumult  i  and  while  I  was  sojourning  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Alps,  fleroral 
such  thoughts  as  the  following  passed  through  my  mind,  in  reUtion  to  what 
I  had  seen  and  quitted. 

A  Christian  should  distinguish  between  the  progreu  cf  He  ArU  0md 
m€(dUmkal  teieHce  tmdpurB  Chrutiamlff  iUdf.  Almost  too  apparent  as  &is 
distinction  may  seem  to  plaoe  on  record,  still  many  are  uneonsoiously  dis* 
posed  to  oonlbund  these  two  things  in  suoh  aplaoe  as  the  Paris  Exhibittoa. 

Th^  commit  the  common  illogical  error  of  making  j>ot^  koe  equlTslent  to 
propter  hoc,  or  they  confound  what  comes  after  in  time  with  what  comes  after 
as  an  effei^.  This  was  the  error  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who,  in  some  able 
lectures,  aimed  to  show  that  great  works  of  Art  were  the  fruits  o£  Me  par- 
tioular  creed  in  Christianity.  In  suoh  an  Exposition  as  the  present  one,  suck 
an  illogiosl  mode  of  reasoning  might  be  plausibly  maintained,  because  so 
many  works  of  Art  bear  and  display  emblems  and  symbols  connected  with 
the  Soman  Ostiiolio  Oburch.  Therefore  liiis  misused  argument  would  tril 
more  forcibly  in  favour  of  Popery  than  ProtestanturaiL:  And  in  any  great 
picture  gallery,  like  that  of  the  LouTrei  the  great  number  of  Madonnas  and 
Holy  Families,  and  Saints  and  Martyrs,  and  Visions,  might  just  as  plausibly 
be  pointed  out  as  prooft  of  the  adTance  of  the  art  of  painting,  eaused  by 
th6  religion  of  Eome. 

We  meel^  tock  wiA  tte  BOSia  Und  ^.deikutniln. the^sriUiiigi  olBoman 
Catholics  in  England.  Poos  a  perrert  from  Protestantism  risit  collections  of 
pictures  in  Italy,  or  does  a  noyellst  lay  his  or  her  scene  in  Italy  or  Spain  P 
At  once  vTo  haire  art  and  artbts'  infeN)dttced  as  the  fimits  and  Siadispatable 
pronaoeof  the^'onetrue  and  most  ancient  Oh!ur<^."  A  recent  work  by  a 
lady  of  title  in  fipalai  and  a  s^  moor^reoent'notel  bya  Bomto  OaOiolie  in 
ordinaiy  life,  might  beinstanoed  and  quot^  firom,  in  order  te  show  how 
this  imaginary  ooaneetiau  is  asBamed'a«»0ai->--and  hewwhatiaineideolri  to 
time,  plaoe,  and  pevsonsyja  assomed-as  genioiit,  aiidtadTegrild^^pittoafale. 

Thisisoaeoftfttoin^sbyJlduahyoinig^alidiiM^imrii^  feadof 

act,  are  drawn  towards  Biperyi  and  therefoMi^aadeBirafale  to  detect  aad 
expose  the  subtile  ema\  Itmightas  well  be  said  ihail^  the  fomowpiitars 
by  TitiBD,  of  Peter  Maxtyr,  over  .the  d^atraetieii  of  •'wfaiBht  at  Venid^  the 
art*woiM  is  now  ao  loudly  lilmentiiig;  ymk  the  firott  of  the  fiemaa  CM^elie 
religioii.  Thesimple truth  it^  4hat  irkm  Tithto  padfeiDed fov'a  ohtneh,  he 
chote^  or  othera  had  choseA  for  his  brush»'  aa^ 'ec^lsiialtifcil '  sahjoufc   Ibe 
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argument  would  be  turned,  by  affirming  that  Titian's  Venus  was  also  the 
fruit  of  Somanism.  This  is  just  as  true  as  the  other  forms  of  it ;  but  what 
Eomanist  would  accept  it  P 

Neither  in  any  other  form  can  we  directly  attribute  the  advance  of  art 
and  skill  to  Christianity,  and  it  does  not  become  us  to  hare  recourse  to  an 
argoment  in  its  favour  so  weak  as  to  break  down  at  once  under  analysis. 

Another  thought— flowing,  indeed,  from  the  previous  one — suggested  by 
this  ^Exhibition,  is  that  some  of  the  ingenuity  and  progress  displayed  here 
is  poeitiTely  anti-christian,  and  it  may  be  said  inhuman.  Examine  yonder 
case  of  war  material,  yonder  artillery ;  and  especially  gaze  at  the  huge 
steel  gun  by  Erupp.  Is  there  any  fruit  of  any  kind  of  Christianity  there  P 
Yet  there  is  remarkable  ingenuity,  murderous  science,  the  perfection  of 
destraetiveness.  All  these  things,  too,  are  displayed  in  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  "  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church! "  And  further,  this  same  Eldest 
Son  la  perpetually  engaged  in  examining  and  devising,  and  testing  other  and 
presnmably  deadlier  weapons  brought  under  his  notice.  Look  again  at  the 
great  steel  gun,  at  the  steel  shot,  at  the  British,  as  well  as  the  French  and 
Prussian  cannons ;  and  when  you  have  looked  again,  you  will  say  nothing 
more  of  the  advance  of  Christianity  in  those  departments. 

"  Ohy  but  these  are  not  triumphs  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  some  objector  will 
say.  "  Well,  then,"  we  reply,  "  let  us  enter  the  largest  picture  gallery,  and 
what  are  the  principal  pictures  there  P  "  Scenes  of  the  most  murderous 
battles  in  the  Crimean  war.  Is  Christianity  there  P  Perhaps  we  find  in 
some  comer,  very  high  up,  or  very  remotely  placed,  a  painting  of  the 
"  Man  of  Sorrows/'  or  a  Holy  Family,  or  a  Crucifixion ;  and  that  is  all. 

There  are  other  reflections  of  a  like  character,  which  I  will  not  parti- 
cularue;  but  all  of  them  go  to'showhow  little  comfort  the  humble  Christian, 
simply  as  8uoh»  can  derive  firom  much  of  what  he  has  seen.  On  the  other 
handy  however,  there  are  some  suggestions  of  a  most  reassuring  character 
desirable  from  this  grand  Exposition.  One  of  these  may  be  here  stated : 
Peace  u  euenHal  to  the  development  of  the  higher  Arts ;  and  peace  is  a 
consequence  cf  the  diffusion  qf  Christian  principles. 

It  is  manifest  that  aU  the  Arts  here  illustrated  cannot  flourish  simul- 
taneously, because  some  are  opposed  to  others.  Given,  for  instance,  the 
increase  and  perfection  of  artillery  and  the  materials  of  war,  and  you  thereby 
extinguish  the  Arts  of  Peace.  A  painter  cannot  paint  a  great  work  while 
cannons  are  firing  near  him.  Artd  and  manufactures  do  not  flourish  in  time 
of  war.  All  France,  all  Paris — which  is  nearly  the  summary  of  all  France — 
have  been  lately  crying  out,  "  Give  us  peace,  or  trade  and  commerce  fail — 
give  us  peace,  or  we  cannot  flnd  bread — give  us  peace,  or  we  starve !" 
There  is  no  necessity  to  illustrate  what  every  one  knows  and  acknowledges. 
But  it  is  as  well  to  inculcate  on  all,  and  at  all  times,  that  Peace  is  a  fruit  of 
Christianity,  and  that  where  there  is  no  Christian  principle  there  cannot  be  a 
long  or  lasting  peace.  Peace  in  the  State,  peace  between  nations,  can  only 
spring  from  peace  in  the  individual — ^peace  in  the  heart,  which  will  pro. 
mote  a  spirit  of  peace  all  over  the  world.  And  yet  do  we  not  seem  almost 
farther  ofi^  from  this  blessed  result  than  everP  That  big  steel  gun  of 
Ejrupp's  will  make  itself  visible,  and  it  was  not  made  merely  for  a  useless 
piece  c^  display. 
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Another  reassnring  thought  ia,  that  alikough  ChritUaniiy  did  $ud  proimee 
these  things  around  us,  and  Aa«  no  immediate  conmeeUon  u/itk  them,  eHU  she 
wiU  probably  make  use  of  many  cfthem  to  strengthen  herse^,and  to  am^meni 
her  triumphs.  This  will  doubtless  be  the  case  with  nearly  aU  the  meaiia  of 
accelerated  communication  now  so  freelj  employed,  and  00  wondeEfiilly 
enlarged.  The  electric  or  magnetic  telegraph,  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  aU 
things  of  a  like  character,  continually  occur  to  us  as  the  ready  and  marrellous 
helpers  of  true  Christianity,  in  the  Tcry  fact  that  they  help  intereoounsr 
nication.  The  Conversion  of  the  World— that  ultimate  hope  and  last 
consolation  of  half-doubting  Christiana — can  only  be  effected  when  men  can 
communicate  to  others  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  from  one  end  of  the 
civilized  world  to  the  other.  Speedy  communication,  then,  is  the  pledge  of 
speedy  conversion ;  so,  at  least»  we  have  reason  to  hope  and  expect. 

This  Exhibition  has  brought  distant  kings  and  common  men  persoiiaDy 
together — more,  perhaps,  than  on  any  previous  occasion;  and  in  this  faet  we 
see  a  similar  hope  of  the  ulterior  adoption  of  a  common  Christianity.  With 
this  hope  in  one's  heart,  it  was  interesting  to  meet  in  the  huge  building 
Chinese,  Algerians,  Egyptians,  and  other  foreigners  firom  remote  parts. 
This  may  be  the  earnest  and  type  of  a  great  meeting  for  higher  objects  in 
the  age  to  come.  What  Christian  did  not  pray  for  this  happy  iaaue,  as  he 
retired  to  his  devotions  P 

One  of  the  most  striking  displays  in  the  outer  Park  was  tiiat  of  the 
electric  light,  when  at  night  it  flashed  out  far  and  brightly  its  keen,  dainling 
rays  from  its  lofty  tower.  For  two  or  three  nights  I  long  sat  out  in  the  Paik 
looking  at  this  brilliant  illumination.  So,  also,  shall  the  Lif^  the  Izue 
Light,  the  light  of  the  World,  one  time  shine  out  upon  and  over  the 
benighted  world  now  lying  in  darkness.  An  apt  and  striking  qfmbol  was 
that  same  light  of  higher  and  even  more  brilliant  things  in  years  yet  to  oome. 
That  electric  light  itself  burst  suddenly  upon  the  world  but  a  few  yean 
ago.  17o  man  expected  it,  or  anticipated  its  flashing  brilliaaee.  80^  per- 
haps, may  it  be  with  the  last  grand  flashing  out  of  the  great  light  of  the 
World.  In  the  hours  of  darkness,  when  least  expected,  when  men  have 
despaired  of  the  world's  illumination,  it  may  suddenly  overpass  and  ootrie 
all  lesser  lights,  and  pour  its  fuU,  keen,  and  dauling  rays  over  akj 
after  city,  and  country  after  country,  until  all  the  earth  shall  behold  die 
glory  of  the  Lord! 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  Magazine,  I  gave  some  account  of  the 
service  at  N6tre  Dame,  in  Paris,  on  the  occasion  pf  the  Emperor'a  flHe.  I 
was  again  in  Paris,  this  year,  on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  via.,  16th  of 
August ;  and  the  same  services  and  shows  were  proceeding  as  afoeetime  en 
the  same  occasion.  At  night,  however,  all  the  splendours  of  the  Bmperer's 
fete  and  fame  seemed  to  break  dut  more  grandly  than  ever  in  the  fiery  gloiiei 
exhibited  under  and  around  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Making  my  way  through, 
and  partly  with  a  dense  and  dreadful  crowd,  I  contrived  to  stand  veiy  near 
this  grand  arch— the  largest  triumphal  ardi  in  the  worlds  and  when  its 
bas-reliefs  and  alto-relievos,  and  many  and  varied  ornaments  were  sudden^ 
revealed  out  of  deep  darkness  by  tbe  flaming  up  of  many  and  brightly-ooloaxed 
fires,  the  scene  was  indeed  striking.  Again,  when  many  pyxoteohnie  devices 
developed  and  displayed  themselves,  and  especiaUy  when  the  last  graat 
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Bight  of  rockets  shot  oat  from  the  archwaj*and  from  its  sides  and  summit^ 
and  flung  hundreds  of  brilliant  stars  into  the  flre-flooded  sky,  the  ez- 
clsonations  of  wonder  and  admiration  from  the  enormous  crowd  were  loud 
and  long. 

Was  this  the  grandest  daj  of  all  the  Emperor's  f^te  days  P  Is  it  erer  again 
to  be  equalled  P  Will  it  ever  be  surpassed  P  To  the  last  question  we  may 
perhaps  say,  No ;  and  to  the  first,  Yes.  To  the  second,  we  can  as  yet  return 
no  reply.  As  I  turned  to  extricate  myself  from  the  seemingly  endless 
throng  of  human  beings,  I  beheld,  upreared  ^high  in  the  air  before  me,  a 
lofty  deyice  in  illumination.  The  high  and  imposing  tower  of  the  costly  new 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  outlined  with  lamps ;  and  you 
could  trace  the  form  of  architecture  against  the  black  clouds  of  night.  The 
inner  parts  of  the  tower  were  lit  up  with  coloured  lamps  ;  and  thus  a  rery 
striking  effect  was  imparted  to  the  whole.  I  stood  long  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  and  looked  up  freely  and  uninterruptedly  upon  the  whole  illuminated 
height^  and  thought,  "  Here  is  another  triumph  of  Popezy  I  Is  this  the 
system  that  is  coming  to  a  speedy  downfall  P  Is  this  imposing  new  church 
another  token  of  the  '  beginning  of  the  end  P ' " 

Surely  we  are  impressively  taught  by  the  failures  of  sereral  schemes  of 
crude  conjecture— baptized  with  strong  and  Imposing  names  by  their 
propounders— that  "  the  end  is  not  yet,"  and  that  the  glad  reign  of  peace 
and  benerolence  is  not  inaugurated  by  English  or  French  Exhibitions. 
These  hare  their  benefits  and  blessings,  but  they  are  of  a  terrestrial 
nature.  Human  ingenuity  is  indeed  culminating,  and  human  intellect 
and  handiwork  are  wonderfully  developed.  Such  an  Exposition  as  that 
of  Paris  demonstrates  how  vast  are  the  capacities  and  powers  of  that 
human  creature  whom  the  Creator  has  stamped  with  His  own  image. 
Ijet  us,  indeed,  accept  all  these  marvels  of  skill  and  patience,  and  science 
and  industry,  as  tokens  of  the  mental  development  of  which  man  is 
capable ;  and  then  let  us  pray  that  he  may  one  day  exhibit  the  like  energy 
and  ability  and  devotion  in  the  highest  of  all  causes.  The  Paris  Exhibition  is 
a  grand,  and  perhaps  ultimate  suggestion  that  if  the  same  combination  of 
skill,  knowledge,  and  activity,  which  here  end  only  in  physical  and  material 
well-being,  were  unitedly  turned  towards  spiritual  issues  and  moral  and 
religious  well-being,  the  world  would  not  have  long  to  wait  for  its  regenera- 
tion and  reformation. 

Immediately  after  the  extinction  of  the  the  last  pyrotechnic  stars,  I 
resolved  to  quit  Paris ;  and  I  left  it  about  midnight.  Through  the  sleepless 
hours  that  remained  until  dawn,  I  could  not  divert  my  thoughts  from  the 
ntian  who  was  and  is  on  the  throne  of  France — the  Emperor,  whose  most 
glorious  year  is  that  of  this  Paris  Exhibition.  In  him,  and  in  his  present 
exaltation,  Christians  may  see  much  that  worldly  men  do  not  discern. 
"  How  remarkable,  how  clever,  how  far-seeing  a  man ! "  is  the  exclamation 
of  common  people.  "  Not  so,"  says  the  Christian ;  "  but  how  remarkably  is 
the  providence  of  Gk)d  displayed  in  raising  up  such  a  man ;  in  long  educating 
him  in  the  school  of  adversity ;  in  retaining  him  in  the  shadow  of  obscurity 
until  events  required  his  presence  and  action ;  in  guiding  and  fostering  the 
capacities  and  talents  of  the  man  who  was  once  lightly  esteemed  as  respects 
intellectual  ability ;  in  forming  one  of  the  most  unlikely  and  unexpected  of 
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men  as  the  very  instrument  for  aecomplisliing  His  own  great  purposes,  and 
for  goyerning  a  great  country  and  people !  It  is  the  PK>Tidence,  not  the 
Emperor,  that  the  Christian  observer  regards.  And  He  who  raised  up  the 
unexpected  Emperor  of  to-day,  and  permitted  all  the  glory  and  splendour 
and  show  of  to-day  to  wreathe  around  him  and  to  lift  him  to  a  pinnacle,  the 
same  Proyidence  can  dispense  with  this  king  to-morrow,  and  raise  up 
another,  and  carry  on  His  vast  designs  undisturbed  by  the  fall  of  dynasities, 
and  the  changes  of  crowns,  and  the  plots  and  derices  of  the  petty  kings  who 
forget  that  there  is  a  King  of  kings,  and  a  Buler  of  princes,  high  and  Omni- 
potent above  and  beyond  them  all ! 

As  I  lately  sat  in  the  public  room  of  an  hotel  in  the  west  of  London,  psr- 
taking  of  some  refreshment  for  the  day,  a  comer  was  pointed  out  to  me 
where  Louis  Napoleon  was,  once  on  a  time,  wont  to  sit  for  hours  smoking 
his  cigar,  never  addressed  by  strangers,  seldom  speaking  to  them,  always 
thoughtful  and  self-contained.  That  man  w<u  the  future  Emperor  of  to-day ! 
God  has  made  him  what  he  is,  and  placed  him  where  he  is.  Never  in  our 
day  has  there  been  a  more  striking  example  of  the  hand  of  GK)d  interferisg 
and  making  His  own  selected  instrument  to  flourish  for  His  own  secret 
purposes  I 

The  events  transpiring  while  we  write,  at  and  in  relation  to  £ome,  invest 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  still  higher  interest  and  importance. 
What  part  will  he  play  P  Is  he  inspired,  or  is  he  infatuated  P  Does  he 
clearly  foresee  the  issue  of  the  Eoman  question,  or  is  he  only  a  blind  leader 
of  the  blind  P  Time  will  show ;  Providence  will  show.  We  have  to  wait 
patiently  and  confidently. 


(Bxixaxt. 

PLBIADBS. 

"  Ak  interest  deeper  than  any  derived  from  mythical  association  or  dassical 
allusion  is  connected  with  this  group  of  stars  by  the  use  made  of  it  in 
Scripture.  I  believe  that  in  the  apparently  simple  and  passing  allusion  to 
it  in  Job  lies  hid  the  germ  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  physical  truths— a  germ 
lying  dormant  and  concealed  in  the  pages  of  Scripture  for  ages,  but  brought 
into  air  and  sunlight  by  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  developing  flowers 
and  fruit  of  rare  value  and  beauty.  As  an  eminent  professor  has  well 
remarked :  There  are  glories  in  the  Bible,  on  which  the  eyo  of  man  has  not 
gazed  sufficiently  long  to  admire  them;  there  are  difficulties,  the  depth  and 
inwardness  of  which  require  a  measure  of  the  same  qualities  in  the  inter- 
preter himself.  There  are  notes  struck  in  places,  which,  like  some  discoveries 
of  science,  have  sounded  before  their  lime,  and  only  after  many  days  been 
caught  up,  and  found  a  response  on  the  earth.  There  are  germs  of  trath 
which,  after  thousands  of  years,  have  never  yet  taken  root  in  the  world !  The 
question  at  the  head  of  this  paper  contains  a  remarkable  example  of  one  of 
these  far-reaching  and  anticipative  truths.  If  our  translators  have  correotlj 
identified  the  group  of  stars  to  which  they  have  given  the  familiar  name  of 
Pleiades— and  we  have  every  reason  to  confide  in  their  fidelity — ^we  have  a 
striking  proof  here  afforded  to  us  of  the  perfect  harmony  that  exists  between 
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the  reTelations  of  seienoe  and  those  of  the  Bible->the  one  illostrating  and 
confirming  the  other.    We  know  not  what  progress  the  Chaldeans  may  have 
made  in  astronomical  discorery  at  this  early  period,  bnt  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  great  truth  in  question  was  known  to  Job — ^unless,  indeed, 
specially  rerealed  to  him,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  apprehensions  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator.    So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  ques« 
tion,  'Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet   influences  of  Pleiades P'  might  hare 
referred  solely  to  what  was  then  the  common  belief— viz.,  that  the  genial 
weather  of  spring  was  somehow  caused  by  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
Pleiades  in  the  sky  at  that  season ;  as  if  GK>d  had  simply  said :  Canst  thou 
hinder  or  retard  the  spring?    It  remained  for  modem  science  to  make  a 
grander  and  wider  application  of  it,  and  to  show  in  this,  as  in  other  instancesi 
that  the  Bible  is  so  framed  as  to  expand  its  horizon  with  the  march  of  dis- 
covery— that  the  requisite  stability  of  a  moral  rule  is  in  it  most  admirably 
combined  with  the  capability  of  morement  and  progress.    If  we  examine 
the  text  in  the  original,  we  find  that  the  Chaldaic  word  translated  in  our 
version  Pleiades  is  Chimah,  meaning  literally  a  hinge,  pivot,  or  axle,  which 
turns  round  and  moves  other  bodies  along  with  it.    Now,  strange  to  say, 
the  group  of  stars  thus  characterized  has  recently  been  ascertained  by  a 
series  of  independent  calcxdations — ^in  utter  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the 
text — to  be  actually  the  hinge  or  axle  round  which  the  solar  system  revolves. 
It  was  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  elementary  truths  of  astronomy,  that 
the  earth  and  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun ;  but  the  question  recently 
began  to  be  raised  among  astronomers, '  Does  the  sun  stand  still,  or  does  it 
move  round  some  other  object  in  space,  carrying  its  train  of  planets  and 
their  satellites  along  with  it  in  its  orbit  P  '    Attention  being  thus  specially 
directed  to  this  subject,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  sun  had  an  appreciable 
motion,  which  tended  in  the  direction  of  a  lily-shaped  group  of  small  stars, 
called  the  constellation  of  Hercules.    Towards  this  constellation  the  stars 
seem  to  be  opening  out,  while  at  the  opposite  point  of  the  sky  their  mutual 
distances  are  apparently  diminishing,  as  if  they  were  drifting  away,  like  the 
foaming  wake  of  a  ship,  firom  the  sun's  course.    When  this  great  physical 
truth  was  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  next  subject  of 
investigation  was  the  point  or  centre  round  which  the  sim  performed  this 
marreUous  revolution ;  and  after  a  series  of  elaborate  obaeryations  and  most 
ingenious  calculations,  this  intricate  problem  was  also  satisfactorily  solved 
—one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  human  genius.    M.  Madler,  of  Dorpat, 
found  that  Alcyone,  the  brightest  star  of  the  Pleiades,  is  the  centre  of 
grarity  of  our  vast  solar  system — ^the  luminous  hinge  in  the  heavens  round 
which  our  sun  and  his  attendant  planets  are  moving  through  space.    The 
rery  complexity  and  isolation  of  the  system  of  the  Pleiades,  exhibiting  seven 
distinct  orbs  closely  compressed  to  the  naked  eye,  but  nine  or  ten  times 
that  number  when  seen  through  a  telescope— forming  a  grand  cluster,  whose 
indiriduals  are  imited  to  each  other  more  closely  than  to  the  general  mass 
of  stars — vindicate  the  ftTff^«iT»g  attractive  energy  that  must  be  concentrated 
m  that  spot.    Vast  aa  is  the  cbstance  which  separates  our  sun  from  this 
central  group — a  distance  thirty-four  millions  of  times  greater  than  the  dis- 
tance between  the  snn  and  our  earth-^et  so  tremendous  is  the  force  exerted 
by  Alcyone,  that  it  draws  oar  system  irresistibly  around  it  at  the  rate  of 
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422,000  nules  a  day,  in  an  orbit  which  it  will  take  many  thousands  of  yean 
to  complete*  With  this  new  explanation,  how  remarkably  stziking  tad 
appropriate  does  the  original  word  for  Pleiades  appear !  What  a  loftf 
significance  does  the  question  of  the  Almighty  receiTC  firom  this  interpreta- 
tion !  '  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  oi  Pleiades  ? '  Canst  then 
arrest,  or  in  any  degree  modify,  that  attractive  influence  whieh  it  exerts 
upon  our  sun  and  aU  its  planetary  worlds,  whirling  them  round  its  pivot  in 
an  orbit  of  such  inoonceiyable  dimensions,  and  with  a  Telocity  ao  utterly 
bewildering  P  Silence  the  most  profound  can  be  the  only  answer  to  such  a 
question.  Man  can  but  stand  afar  ofi^,  and  in  awful  astomshment  and  pro- 
found humility  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist, '  O  Lord,  my  GK>d,  Thou  art  very 
great  P ' "— J>om  a  very  elofueiU  book,  entitled  **JBibU  Teaekinge  in  Naiuee," 
hy  the  Ber.  Huas  Maokillot,  which  we  can  eordiaUy  cowmend. 


THE  SHIPS  IN  THE  EOADS. 

Thb  ships  in  the  roads  lie  anchored  fast. 

For  they  dare  not  put  to  sea ; 
Of  the  surging  storm  of  wave  and  wind, 

Afiraid,  they  wdl  may  be — 
And  thus,  in  the  storms  of  life,  my  Lord, 

Anchor  my  soul  to  Thee. 

The  ships  in  the  roads  are  bound  abroad 

For  unseen  lands  they  hail, 
Lands  that  are  lying  below  the  linei 

Where  the  ruddy  sunsets  pale^ 
And  thus,  O  my  liord,  my  soul  is  bound 

For  that  witnin  the  yeu. 

The  ships  in  the  roads  hare  cargo  on  board, 

Bichly  freighted  the  whole. 
With  produce  of  loom,  and  letters,  and  mine. 

Deep  in  the  tide  they  roll — 
Thou  has  freighted  me,  too,  O  Lord,  my  Qod, 

With  that  greater  treasure,  a  souL 

The  ships  in  the  roads  sail  a  pathless  waste. 

They  carry  a  compass  and  chart. 
And  a  steersman  true  the  helm  to  hold, 

As  they  on  their  course  depart— 
Thou  hast  ^yen  me  conscience,  Thy  Word«  O  God,  . 

And  a  will  to  rule  my  heart. 

The  ships  in  the  roads  are  weatherbound, 

Waitme  to  put  to  sea, 
But  they  Tie  bare*poled  with  canvas  furled 

Till  tne  wind  blows  fair  and  free — 
And  thus,  I  must  wait,  O  Lord,  my  GK>d, 

1^  Thy  Spirit  moves  in  me. 

The  ships  in  the  roads  are  waiting  still 

But  tneir  crews  watch  night  axM  day. 
With  open  eyes  and  attentive  mind, 

Scanning  the  sea  and  bay — 
Thus,  do  thou  teach  m^  O  Lozd»  my  Ood« 

Ever  to  watch  and  pray.  Axvbid  ITobiu . 
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(Kufiltefj  fttotiasitfctem.* 

Of  the  reyolutions  which  hare  taken  place  in  the  ideas  of  Englishmen, 

respecting  the  past  history  of  their  own  country,  and  of  Europe  at  largei 

there  is  not  one  more  remarkable  than  the  change  of  public  literary  opinion 

as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  ancient  monasticism.    Time  was,  even 

thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  most   Protestant   writers  represented 

monks  as  a  set  of  lazy,  self-indulgent,  licentious  fellows,  who  oorered  the 

land  as  a  cloud  of  locusts.    Eeaders,  of  course,  took  their  cue  of  thought 

from  authors.    We  remember  that  about  that  period  we  ventured— both 

from  the  press  and  the  lecturer's  desk — to  maintain  that  there  was  another 

side  to  the  question :  that  whilst  monkery,  in  its  asceticism,  was  not  founded 

upon  Scripture ;  that  whilst,  as  to  the  superstitions  it  cultivated,  it  did  some 

religious  mischief ;  that  whilst  at  the  present  day  its  revival  in  this  country 

would  be  a  curse,  it  was  overruled  for  good  in  the  ages  gone  by.    Monks 

were  great  civilizers.     A  text,  which  they  often  quote  in  their  chronicles 

and  other  writings,  aptly  and  literally  describes  the  results  of  their  labours : 

"  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the 

desert  shall   rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."    They  studied  architecture, 

wood  and  stone  carving,  painting,  and  music.   They  copied  MSS.  of  classical 

and  sacred  literature,  and  illuminated  some  of  them  in  the  most  exquisite 

manner.  The  Monastery,  indeed,  was  the  Ark  which  preserved  the  treasures 

of  ancient  learning,  and  other  precious  things,  when  floods  of  barbarian 

violence  burst  and  spread  all  over  Europe.    These  facts  make,  in  our  day, 

a  more  than  thrice-told  tale. 

*  We  have  read  Mr.  Hill's  book  on  the  subject  with  very  great  pleasure, 
and  he  has  added  to  our  information  upon  some  points.  It  is  a  goodly 
custom  to  describe,  as  well  as  to  criticise,  what  an  author  has  done ;  indeed, 
especially  in  works  of  this  kind,  criticism  of  a  part,  without  some  slight 
description  of  the  whole,  is  unfair. 

Our  author,  in  his  introduction,  gives  a  long  and  graphic  description  of 
the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  as  it  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  magnificence  and  power.  Then  going  back 
to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  so  far  even  as  to  the  year  63  A.n.,  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  planting  of  the  Cross  in  this  country,  connecting  it  with 
the  foundation  of  Gkstonbury,  around  which  there  cluster,  as  everybody 
knows,  legends  of  Joseph,  of  Arimatbea.  The  theory  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  general  story  finds  favour  in  the  author's  eyes ;  and  following 
old  GKldas,  the  historian,  he  records  how  Eing  Arviragus,  who,  he  says, 
reigned  from  a.d.  46  to  73,  gave  to  him  and  his  followers  twelve  hides  of 
land.  "  If  true,"  the  author  adds,  "  the  fabulous  revenues  of  our  National 
Church  may  be  traced  back,  in  an  unbroken  line,  to  this  first,  simple,  state 
grant— this  gift  of  twelve  hides  of  marshy,  wet,  useless  land  to  the  poor 
Christian  strangers  by  that  tolerant  Christian  Prince."  He  cites  the  Epistle 
of  Pope  Eleutherius  to  Lucius,  Eing  of  the  Britons,  not,  indeed,  as  authentic, 
yet  he  strangely  adds,  *'In  the  absence  of  proof  as  to  a  document  being 
spurious,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  collateral  testimony,  and  let  it  have  due 

•  «« English  Monasticism.      Its  Rise  and  Influence.      By  O'Bjell  Tbavxrs 
Hill,  F.R.G.S.     (London :  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder.) 
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weight  in  its  favour."  He  touches  on  early  persecutions  of  Christiinity, 
and  brings  in  the  story  of  Pelagius.  The  history  of  the  Abbey  is  then 
carried  on  to  the  year  695,  a.d.  St  Benedict  and  the  Benedictines  hm 
an  interesting  chapter  devoted  to  them,  and  we  are  conducted  throoi^k 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  famous  order  in  a  waj 
which  shows  that  the  writer  has  evidently  mastered  his  subject  "Tiie 
Augustinian  Mission"  follows,  and  the  adventures  of  the  monks  sent 
by  Gregory  to  Kent  are  pleasantly  related. 

The  Saxon  Abbots  of  Glastonbury  come  in  for  an  ample  share  of  notie«, 
and  the  life  and  character  of  St.  Dunstan  are  discussed,  and  the  last  of  ihe 
Saxon  Abbots  in  succession,  from  946  to  1053  a.d.,  are  carefully  described. 
The  Saxon  race,  their  connection  with  England,  the  genius  and  habits  of 
the  people,  their  laws  and  government,  and  the  impress  imparted  to  their 
views  and  profession  of  Christianity,— with  a  sketch  of  Alfred  the  Grcat,- 
fumish  materials  for  a  distinct  chapter.  This  is  followed  by  another 
chapter,  on  the  same  general  and  comprehensive  plan,  relative  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Church,  and  the  changes  it  produced  in  England.  Lively  sketches 
succeed  of  the  lordly  Norman  Abbots,  and  most  amusing  pietores  <^ 
monastic  dissensions  are  appended.  To  missal  painting  and  mediarsl 
books  and  hymns  nearly  one  hundred  pages  are  devoted,  and  a  large 
amount  of  curious  information  is  supplied,  culled  from  numerous  souroef, 
including  original  MSS.  St.  Francis  and  the  Franciscans  in  England 
are  elaborately  and  ably  detailed ;  after  which  we  have  a  disquisition  on 
the  Wiclif  period.  The  author  then  turns  back  to  his  favourite  abbej, 
and  traces  its  internal  history  to  the  fall  of  Monasticism  in  England  at  the 
era  of  the  Beformation,  with  which  catastrophe  the  work  concludes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  cursory  survey  how  much  ground  the  author 
covers,  how  wide  a  range  of  vision  he  endeavours  to  command,  how  many 
subsidiary  topics  he  introduces.  In  our  opinion,  he  has  mapped  out  for 
himself  by  far  too  broad  a  field,  and  has  brought  in  some  diseossions, 
which  are  bat  remotely  connected  with  his  theme,  and  which  serre  to 
disturb  the  harmony,  mar  the  unity,  and  impair  the  impression  of  the 
history. 

By  so  much  historical  description,  only  distantly  connected  with  \o3 
subject,  he  robs  himself  of  space  needed  for  matters  which  he  has  omitted: 
as — in  the  last  chapter — where  the  account  of  the  tournament  at  the 
marriage  of  Arthur  and  Catherine,  and  some  other  details  might  hare 
been  well  spared,  to  leave  room  for  a  fuller  exposure  of  the  state  of  the 
monasteries  just  before  their  dissolution.  A  fuller  exposure  than  the 
volume  furnishes  is  essential  to  the  complete  explanation  of  this  gnti 
event.  Dr.  Hook's  last  volume  of  the  "lives  of  the  Archbbhops  of 
Canterbury,"  and  Mr.  Fronde's  Essays,  throw  much  light  on  this  subject,-- 
light  admitted  with  much  critical  caution,  a  quality  in  which  1^*  Hill 
is  rather  deficient. 

Upon  several  points  we  entirely  differ  from  him.  He  is  evidently  a 
Churchman,  and— as  we  should  infer— an  earnest  and  zealous  one;  and  he 
indicates  great  anxiety  to  make  out  a  case  in  support  of  the  favourite 
idea  of  many  English  Episcopalians, — that  their  Church  was  not  founded 
by  Bomish  missionaries,  but  was  originally  independent  of  Papal  nstuv*' 
tions.    We  have  not  space  to  debate  the  matter,  but  we  are  peziuided  it 
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can  be  shown  that  whilst  there  was  a  Church  in  England,  independent  of 
Home  before  Augustine's  arrival — the  Church  of  England,  with  the  see 
of  Canterbury  for  its  backbone,  whence  have  issued  its  so-called  apostolic 
orders,  to  which  Anglicans  refer  for  their  ministerial  authority,  sprung  out 
of  Augustine's  mission,  and  at  its  commencement  assumed  an  attitude  of 
dependence  upo^  the  papal  see  by  the  archbishop, — the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  island  haring  accepted  the  pallium — the  symbol  of 
his  high  authority— from  the  hands  of  the  pretended  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
Kor  do  we  coincide  in  the  author's  view  of  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain,  inasmuch  as  we  question  his  authorities ;  nor  in  some  of 
his  conclusions  respecting  ecclesiastical  and  theological  questions,  inas- 
much as  we  object  to  his  arguments.  But  we  hasten  from  this  unpleasant 
part  of  our  notice — which  fidelity  to  our  own  opinions  requires  us  to  insert 
— to  the  gratifying  task  of  exprcBsing  admiration.  The  book  is  very  able, 
very  eloquent,  very  fuU  of  well-digested  knowledge,  and,  in  parts,  very 
brilliant  with  picturesque  description,  and  the  expression  of  religious 
sentiment.  The  amount  of  information  which  Mr.  Hill  collected  for  his 
task  is  really  immense,  and  to  crowd  in  all  which  he  knows  so  well  has 
been  his  great  temptation.  He  could  much  more  easily  have  written  two 
or  three  volumes  than  one  upon  a  subject  which  he  has  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, and  which  ho  has  stud  id  con  amove. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  into  which  the  author 
occasionally  soars.    It  relates  to  the  abbey  church : — 

"  Be- ascending  from  this  gloomy  cavern  to  the  glories  of  the  great 
church,  we  wander  amongst  its  aisles  ;  and  as  we  gaze  upon  the  splendours 
of  its  choir,  we  reflect  that  in  this  gorgeous  temple,  embellished  by  every- 
thing that  art  and  science  contribute,  and  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  its 
holy  altar,  with  its  consecrated  Host,  its  cherished  receptacle  of  saintly 
relics,  and  its  sublime  mysteries,  did  these  devout  men,  seven  times  a  day 
for  centuries,  assemble  for  prayer  and  worship.  As  soon  as  the  clock  had 
tolled  out  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  rocked 
in  slumber,  they  arose,  and  fiocked  in  silence  to  the  church,  where  they 
remained  in  prayer  and  praise,  until  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn 
began  to  chase  away  the  constellations  of  the  night,  and  then,  at  stated 
intervals  through  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  appointed  services  were  carried 
on,  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  was  spent  in  this  choir,  whose 
very  walls  were  vocal  with  psalmody  and  prayer.  It  was  a  grand  offering 
to  the  Almighty  of  human  work  and  human  life.  In  that  temple  was 
gathered,  as  a  rich  oblation,  everything  that  the  united  labour  of  ages 
could  create  and  collect ;  strong  hands  had  dug  out  its  foundations  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  had  hewn  stubborn  rocks  into  huge  masses,  and  piled 
them  up  high  in  the  heavens,  had  fashioned  them  into  pillars  and  arches. 
Myriads  of  busy  fingers  had  laboured  for  ages  at  its  decoration,  until  every 
column,  every  cornice,  and  every  angle  bore  traces  of  patient  toil ;  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  the  poet,  had  all  contributed  to  its  embellishment. 
Strength  created  it,  genius  beautified  it,  and  the  ever-ascending  incense  of 
human  contrition,  human  adoration,  and  human  prayer  completed  the 
gorgeous  sacrifice  which  those  devotees  of  mediseval  times  offered  up  in 
honour  of  Him  whose  mysterious  presence  they  venerated  as  the  actual  and 
real  inhabitant  of  their  Holy  of  Holies." 
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The  Work  of  Ood  in  every  Age.    By  the  Rev.  W,  Fboggatt. 
(London :  Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder.) 

Mr.  Froggatt  is  eyidently  a  very  sensible,  veil-read,  carefUL  aad  awM 
writer.  He  lias  brouj^ht  considerable  information,  and  the  result  c^  mnek 
patient  reflection  respecting  religion  and  its  history,  to  bear  upon  the 
preparation  of  this  yolame ;  and  we  congratulate  him  npon  the  creditable 
performance  of  his  task. 

The  book  is  in  reality  a  Treatise  on  Beyiyals,  althongh  that  subject  ij 
not  mentioned  on  the  title-page ;  and  the  author's  method  is,  after  delmctr 
ting  the  characteristics  of  spiritual  Christian  piety,  and  after  defining  what 
is  meant  by  a  reyival  of  rehgion,  to  trace  the  order  of  Divine  pxoeemre  in 
the  production  of  Eeyiyals,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  in  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  primitiye  age  to  the 
Beformation ;  in  the  Reformation  itself;  in  the  religious  moyements  of  the 
seyenteenth  century ;  in  the  Beyiyals,  emphatically  so  called,  of  the  follow- 
ing century ;  and  in  the  yarious  and  successiye  excitements  since,  ineludinj^ 
the  recent  ones  in  America,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Then  he  dis- 
cusses the  need  of  a  Beriyal  at  the  present  time ;  the  duty  of  attempting  it; 
the  sanctity  and  greatness  of  the  work ;  the  means  to  be  employed ;  the 
effects  to  be  looked  for;  and  the  certainty  of  the  blessing  at  no  yery 
distant  time. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Fro^gatt  would  haye  done  more  justice  to  fJie  BiUieil 
portion  of  his  subject  if,  instead  of  scnerally  tracing  the  history  of  relieian 
through  the  two  Testaments,  he  haa  chiefly  illustrated,  or  indeed  conwied 
himself  to  those  periods  of  religious  sensibility  and  reformation  which  weze 
really  what  we  mean  by  Heyiyals ;  as,  for  example,  the  age  of  Elijah,  of 
Asa,  Hezekiah,  and  Ezra ;  and  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  and  the  out* 
pourings  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  and  afterwards.  To  bring 
in  as  cardinal  points  the  Fall  and  the  Deluge  is  scarcely  releyant.  And  we 
think,  also,  that  in  the  sketch  of  subsequent  Beyiyals  he  might  with  adyaa- 
tage  haye  introduced  notices  of  those  religious  moyements  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  ministry  of  Gregory  of  iTazianzum ;  Ambrose  in  Milan; 
Augustine  in  Africa ;  Columba  in  Zona ;  Tauler  and  the  Mystics  in  Ger- 
many. We  haye  no  doubt  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  at  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ministry  of  these  men,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  Clande 
of  Turin  and  the  Waldenses.  We  would  also  point  out  an  inaeeoracy 
which  occurs  on  p.  78.  The  author  speaks  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Eeligion  in  Forei^  Parts  as  established  by  the  Long  Parliament 
The  fact  is  that  the  Long  Parliament  issued  an  ordinance  for  propagatioj: 
the  gospel  in  New  England — an  enterprise  which  was  reyiyed  by  a  new 
charter  after  the  Bcstoration,  through  the  efforts  of  Bobert  Boyle;  but  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  not 
founded  until  1701,  when  a  Boyal  Charter  was  issued  for  its  ineorporatioB, 
secured  chiefly  through  the  zealous  exertions  of  Dr.  Bray. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  such  imperfections,  which  are  few,  let  us  do  justice 
to  the  religjious  and  spiritual  excellences  of  the  book.  It  is  eyangelieal  and 
devout,  it  is  practical  and  persuasiye.  The  author  writes,  not  as  a  philo- 
sopher, but  as  a  Christian.  He  nowhere  grapples  with  any  great  theolo- 
gical or  ecclesiastical  problems,  but  he  eyeiywhere  dwells  with  wisdom  and 
unction  upon  important  facts  and  yital  truths.  The  latter  part  of  the 
treatise  is  admirable,  and  contains  exhortations  and  encouragements  which 
touched  our  hearts  as  we  read  them ;  and  we  pray  God  that  the  book  may 
prove  a  large  and  lasting  blessing  to  the  Christian  Church. 
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Menmrhahlc  Facta  lUuatratire  at^  Confirmatory  of  different  Portions 
of  the  Koly  Scripture.  By  the  Rbv.  J.  Lkifchild,  D.D.  With  a 
Preface  by  his  Son.    (Loudon :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.) 

IX  is  very  well  known  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  late  Dr. 
Xieifchild  how  fond  ho  was  of  collecting  records  of  incidents  of  a  religious 
Irind,  with  a  view  to  their  useful  application ;  and  how  skilful  he  wtis  in 
relating  them  afterwards,  and  in  pointing  the  moral  of  his  tale.  Some 
years  ago  he  printed  a  number  of  papers  containing  such  anecdotes  as  ho 
thought  served  to  elucidate,  to  confirm,  or  to  enforce  particular  passages  of 
Scripture.  We  were  much  struck  with  them  at  the  time,  and  found 
amongst  them  one  relating  to  a  person  who  had  been  under  our  own,  as 
well  as  under  our  friend's,  pastoral  care.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Leif- 
child  has  revised  and  published,  for  wider  circulation,  this  valuable  and  inte- 
resting volume,  written  by  his  father,  some  parts  of  which  we  have  re- read 
with  rresh  satisfaction  and  advantage.  It  is  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of 
ministers  and  others  engaged  in  works  of  usefulness,  as  so  many  of  the 
illustrations  bear  upon  the  spirit  and  the  results  of  Christian  activity. 

Preparing  for  Home,  A  Series  of  Expository  Discourses  on  the 
Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Jonathan 
Watsok.    (London :  Elliot  Stock.) 

TVe  are  glad  to  see  this  work  in  a  third  edition.  It  is  earnest,  devout, 
practical,  and  thoroughly  Evangelical;  just  the  book  to  put  into  the  hand  of 
one  over  whom  the  shadows  of  life  are  gathering,  and  whom  disease  or 
declining  strength  admonishes  that  the  end  draws  nigh. 

S/iort  Arguments  about  the  Millennium ;  or,  Plain  Proofs  for  Plain 

Christians^  that  the  Coming  of  Christ  will  not  he  Pre-millenial.  13y 
Bbhjaxik  Chablbs  Youno.  Second  Thousand.  (London :  Elliot 
Stock.) 

« 

We  noticed  this  work  with  approbation  when  it  was  first  published.  It 
deals  very  effectually  with  the  pre-millennarian  hvpo thesis,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  that  a  second  edition  has  been  called  for.  We  hope  it  may  cir- 
culate widely. 

Episcopal  Confi)*mation,  Being  a  portion,  revised  and  enlarged, 
of  "  A  Catechism  of  Popery."  By  William  O'Nbill.  (London : 
John  Snow.) 

Very  suitable  for  young  persons  who  are  inquiring  regarding  the 
episcopal  rite  of  confirmation. 

Hymns  and  Songs  for  the  Christian  Church ;  and  Poems,  By 
Ehha  Janb  Wobboisb.    (London :  James  Clarke  and  Co.) 

The  gifted  lady  who  chooses  to  be  known  by  this  name  has  written  some  of 
the  tenderest  and  purest  tales  that  have  appeared  in  the  present  generation. 
llcr  poetry  is  just  what  we  would  have  expected  from  her  prose — gentle, 
touching,  pathetic.  We  commend  this  pretty  volume  to  those  who  like  the 
genuine  utterances  of  the  heart  on  subjects  of  high  moral  and  religious 
significance. 

©rifiin  of  tfje  f&gmn  "abiHe  toitij  Ifte/' 

BY  THB   BBV.  MB.  LYTE. 

Thb  health  of  .this  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  had  long  been  failing, 
and  he  had  been  obliged  to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy  during  several  succeed- 
ing years.  In  1847,  as  the  autumn  advanced,  he  once  more  made  liis 
preparations  for  leaving  England;  but  he  had  now  become  so  greatly 
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reduced  in  strengtb,  that  it  seemed  daubtfol  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
undertake  the  journey. «  He  did  go,  however;  but  he  never  retozned. 
Before  leaving,  he  wisned  once  more  to  preach  to  his  people.  His  famiiv 
feared  what  the  reault  of  such  an  effort  might  be,  but  he  gentlj  iniiited, 
and  was  able  to  go  through  with  the  service.  He  knew  that  he  was  offida- 
ting  for  the  last  time,  and  his  sermon  was  fuU  of  solemn  and  tender  appeals 
to  those  whom  he  had  j^uided  and  instructed  for  many  years.  He 
administered  the  communion  also,  and  then  retired,  exhausted  in  body, 
but  with  his  soul  sweetly  resting  on  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  preached  with 
his  dying  breath.  As  the  evening  drew  on,  he  handed  to  a  member  of 
his  family  the  now  so  well-known  verses,  with  his  own  music  adapted  to 
them : — 

"  Abide  with  me !    Fast  falls  the  eventide, 

The  darkness  deepens ;  Lord,  with  me  abide  ; 

When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee. 

Help  of  the  helpless,  oh,  abide  with  me ! 

"  Swifb  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day, 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away ; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see  ; 
Oh,  Thou  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me ! 

"  Not  a  brief  glance  I  beg,  a  passing  word, 
But  as  Thou  dwell'st  with  Thy  disciples,  Lord, 
Familiar,  condescending,  patient,  free, 
Come,  not  to  sojourn,  but  abide  with  me ! 

''  Thou  on  my  head  in  early  youth  did  smile. 
And  though  rebellious  and  perverse,  meanwhile, 
Thou  hast  not  left  me  oft  as  I  left  Thee ; 
Oh,  to  the  close,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me ! 

"  I  need  Thy  presence  every  passing  hour, 
AVhat  but  Thy  grace  can  foil  the  tempter's  power  ? 
Who  like  Thyself  my  guide  and  stay  can  be  P 
Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  oh,  abide  with  me ! 

**  I  fear  no  foe  with  Thee  at  hand  to  bless. 
Ills  have  no  weight  and  tears  no  bitterness  ; 
Where  is  death's  sting  P    Where,  grave,  thy  victory  ? 
I  triumph  still,  if  Thou  abide  with  me. 

'*  Hold,  then,  Thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes. 
Shine  through  the  gloom,  and  point  me  to  the  skies ; 
Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain  shadows  flee, 
In  life  and  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  mo." 

This  was  his  last  hymn  on  earth.  He>eachcd  Nice,  and  shortly  alter  his 
spirit  entered  into  rest.  He  pointed  upward  as  he  passed  away,  and 
whispered,  **  Pence,  joy  !"  Thus  he  went  to  abide  for  ever  with  Him,  who 
has  declared  it  to  bo  Bis  Divine  will  that  His  followers  be  with  Him  where 
He  is,  that  they  moy  behold  His  glory. 
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The  late  Rev.  John  Bubdeb  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  April,  17S5,  at 
Coventry,  where  his  father,  the  Eev.  Geo.  Burder,  was  then  minister.  His 
early  years  were  passed,  partly  in  his  native  town,  and  partly  at  a  boarding- 
school,  in  Hackney.  Anerwards  he  studied  at  Hoxton  College,  then  at 
Glasgow  University,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  the  year  1810.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  he  began  his  ministry  at  Stroud  Old  Chapel. 
The  prospect  here  was  at  first  very  discouraging.  Tho  Church  had  been 
torn  by  dissensions  and  few  worshippers  were  left.  His  congregation  soon 
increased,  and  he  resolved  to  accept  the  pastorate.    His  ordination  took 

Slace  in  September,  1811,  when  his  honoured  father  ^ave  the  charge,  and 
[r.  Lowell,  of  Bristol,  with  other  ministers,  took  part  m  tho  service.  From 
thifl  time  Mr.  Bnrder's  influence  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  steadily 
increased.  The  church  and  congregation  under  his  charge  prospered  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  chapel  was  no  longer  able  to  contain  the  numbers 
that  desired  to  attend.  This  was  enlarged  thrice,  and  final  1^^  it  was  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  new  and  more  commo£ous  place  of  worship  in  another  part 
of  the  town. 

The  new  chapel  was  opened  in  September,  1837>  a  friendlj  separation  of 
the  Church  having  taken  place ;  and  it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  disin- 
terestedness of  Mr.  Burder,  that  he  gave  his  earnest  endeavours  at  that  time 
to  induce  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  remain  at  the  older  place.  His 
labours  and  joumeyings  in  the  eovjxtyt  too,  were  most  unremitting  and 
successful.  Many  churches  owed  their  revival  and  permanent  vigour  to 
his  wise  counsel  and  fatherly  care.  His  zeal  was  a  sacred  and  wide-spread 
power,  and  "  his  name  as  ointment  poured  forth." 

In  1817,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Corbett,  £s(|.,  of 
Beading,  who  died  in  1827.  In  1835,  he  contracted  a  second  marriage, 
with  Sarah,  daughter  of  Andrew  Pope,  Esq.,  of  Bristol.  This  lady  sur* 
vires  him. 

In  1843,  influenced  partly  by  family  considerations,  he  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge  and  retired  to  Clifton.  Here,  however,  he  did  not  spend  an 
idle  life.  He  continued  to  preach  more  or  less  till  within  a  very  few  years  of 
his  death.  For  some  years  he  ministered  nearly  every  Sabbath  at  Tartworth, 
in  a  chapel  supported  by  the  late  Earl  Ducie.  He  also  undertook  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  services  at  Highbury  School-room,  and  at  the  temporary 
chapel  prior  to  the  erection  of  Bedland  Park  Congregational  Church.  Very 


Church  and  its  Ministers,"  a  '*  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hvmns/'  and  a 
treatise  called  '*  The  Two  Organs,"  designed  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
voice  in  congregational  psalmody  in  preference  to  instrumental  music. 

Mr.  Burder  was  an  excellent  scholar,  well  read  in  general  literature  and 
Biblical  criticism,  and  was  very  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text 
of  the  Scriptures.  His  talents  had  received  good  early  culture,  and  by 
a  most  faithful  and  assiduous  employment  in  his  Mtister's  work,  they  went 
on  increasing  in  aptitude  and  power.  The  sword  of  the  spirit  never  rusted 
in  his  hand,  because  he  was  an  eminently  faithful  and  good  man.  By  his 
solid  virtues  he  sank  down  deep  in  the  heart  of  his  town  and  his  county. 
Conscience  in  all  things  was  his  polar  star,  and  neither  pleasure  nor  pain, 
premium  nor  penidty,  could  make  him  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
rectitude  of  his  course.  He  was  a  divine  of  the  good  old  school.  He  preached 
the  doctrines  of  theology  very  fully  but  very  practically.  The  Scriptures 
were  to  him,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  mspired  and  awful  oracles  of 
Gt>d.    To  believe,  with  him,  was  not  to  comprehend,  but  to  receive  on 
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infallible  anthority.  His  ministry  was  distinotly  erangelieal.  The  atone- 
ment of  Christ  was  its  central  light ;  the  life  of  Christ  was  its  moral  pattern; 
the  spirit  of  Christ  its  moving  and  sanctifying  power.  His  nonconformity 
was  very  decided,  but  he  could  work  with  a  Churchman  as  freely  as  he 
conld  with  a  Dissenter.  He  was  a  liying  model  of  order,  prudence,  and 
probity.  Both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  ne  was  gravity  itself ;  bat  nerer- 
thcless  he  carried  within  him  a  cheerful,  and  more  than  that,  a  very  tender, 
heart ;  and  if  his  manner  was  somewhat  lacking  in  geniality,  it  was  nerer 
austere.  He  was  by  nature  a  true  gentleman  ;  by  Divine  grace  a  dignified 
Christian ;  and  from  self-respect  he  could  neither  be  obsequious  to  any  one, 
nor  rcpellant.  His  friendship  was  not  indeed  freedom  and  familiarity,  but 
it  was  the  very  soul  of  gooaness  and  fidelity.  Children  could  rarely,  if 
ever,  bo  familiar  and  playful  with  him,  but  yet  he  always  filled  their  lltUe 
hearts  with  reverence  and  love  and  trust.  They  always  spoke  about  him  as 
*'  the  good,  kind  Mr.  Burder."  Ho  was  systematically  and  indefatigably  a 
public  man.  There  were  few  philanthropical  institutions,  either  local  or 
general,  which  his  arm  or  purse  did  not  strengthen.  The  amount  of  work 
which  he  did  is  almost  incredible,  and  he  habitually  gtire  up  time,  ea^, 
recreation,  and  even — perhaps  of  this  too  much — domestic  enjovment.  He 
sacrificed  all  these  as  if  by  a  sacred  instinct.  He  rarely  failed  of  sncce^ 
because  ho  was  always  in  earnest.  Upright  in  his  aim,  confident  in  his 
judgment,  devoted,  persevering,  patient  in  his  purpose,  he  never  gave  up, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  changed  his  plans.  Conscious  sincerity  cave  him  an 
almost  indomitable  energy;  nor  could  his  friends  choose  but  help  him,  for  bo 
seemed  to  breathe  his  own  spirit  into  them.  By  this  means  arose  several 
religious  and  benevolent  organizations,  of  which  he  was  the  heart  and 
strength.  The  poor,  too,  always  found  in  him  a  sympathising  and  a  helpful 
friend.  The  weekly  and  monthly  pensioners  on  his  private  purse  were 
numerous,  and  to  his  death  cost  him  much  habitual  though  dieerful  self- 
denial.  His  religion  was  essentially  business-like.  He  was  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  there  were  few  really  good  works  which  bii 
soul  did  not  animate  and  his  hand  sustain. 

Eor  the  last  two  years  he  was  gradually  sinkinj^,  and  his  death  was  the 
'^ery  gentlest  pressure  of  the  hand  of  Grod  upon  him.  He  entered  his  rest 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  May,  1867. 

As  he  drew  near  the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  his  soul  felt  neither  raptorc 
nor  depression ;  but  to  the  last  moment  his  faith  in  Christ  was  firm  and 
calm,  silently  testifying  to  all  that  **  the  work  of  righteousness  is  peaoe,  and 
the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness,  and  assurance  for  ever."  He  was 
interred  at  Arnot  Yale  Cemeterv,  on  Monday,  the  23rd  May,  18C7.  The 
lievs.  D.  Thomas,  of  Clifton,  and  A.  Wheeler,  of  Stroud,  accompanied  by 
many  mourning  minis  tors  and  friends,  assisted  at  the  funeral. 


APPRENTICESHIP  SOCIETY. 

TO  THB  SDITOS  OF  THE  EVANOBLICAL  MA.GAZIKB. 

1)£AB  SiB, — On  Tuesday,  Sept.  i-itk,  the  biennial  meeting  of  a  society 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  premium  by  which  the  children  of 
Dissenting  Ministers  may  be  apprenticed  to  respectable  tradesmen,  known 
as  "  The  Apprenticeship  Society,"  was  held  at  the  Congregational  Library. 
South-street,  Finsbury.  It  was  presided  over  bv  the  iSv.  J.  Spence,  D.D., 
and  was  conducted  with  great  cordiality.  Much  sympathy  was  expressed 
by  the  chairman  and  other  spetJcers  on  behalf  of  the  persons  proposed  to 
be  benefited. 
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After  the  meeting,  a  half-yearly  election  of  eight  children,  from  an  ap- 
proved  list  of  candidates,  took  place.  When  the  poll  was  closed,  those 
frienda  of  the  successfol  children  who  were  present,  in  a  most  feeling 
manner,  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  boon  that  day  conferred  npon 
the  families  interested  in  the  proceedings. 

Having  occupied  the  chair  at  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  I  have  been 
impressed  sabseqnently  with  the  importance  of  obtaining  as  far  as  possible 
additional  aid,  so  that  the  income  may  be  raised  from  about  £850  to  £1,000. 

Your  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informed  of  the  inadequacy  of  tho 
incomes  of  ministers  to  meet  the  claims  which  rest  upon  them  at  a  time 
when  their  young  children  may  be  brought  under  tho  notice  of  the  Appren- 
ticeship Society ;  nor  need  they  to  be  reminded  that  the  status  of  ministers 
in  their  churches  is  frequently  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  the  minis- 
ter's children  conduct  themselves  as  they  go  forward  in  life,  and  finally 
take  their  positions. 

May  I  ask  the  influence  of  your  columns  in  aid  of  the  sum  per  vear  now 
asked  for  P  One  congregation  in  Amorsham  has  generously,  and  without 
the  solicitation  of  the  Conmiittee,  given  a  collection,  amounting  to  £10  lOs. 
May  others  be  kindly  disposed  in  uke  manner. 

Assured  of  your  willingness  to  favour  the  Society  by  tho  insertion  of 
this  hasty  communication, 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 
247,  Hackney-road,  Oct.  1, 1867.  W.  Tylbb. 

The  Honorary"  Secretaries  of  the  Society  are : — Tho  Eev.  I.  Vale  Mum* 
mery,  Victoria  Park  Boad ;  and  W.  Wells  Kilpin,  Esq.,  Bedford. 


Cfie  Conflreflattoixal  Wimw  ot  Snslantr  anK  MtAts. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Autumnal  Meeting  wa.s  held  n  the  City  of  Manchester, 
October  7th,  and  three  following  days. 

The  proceedings  commenced  on  Monday  ehening,  October  7th,  with  a 
Sermon,  by  £ev.  David  Thomas,  B.A.,  on  the  Faith  Exercised  by  Jesus 
during  His  earthly  Ministration ;  an  example  and  encouragement  to  all 
faithful  servants. 

MosNiNo  MBETixas. — On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  morn- 
ings, the  members  and  delegates  met  for  the  transaction  of  busmess  in 
Uoby  Chapel;  the  Eev.  Dr.  James  E.  Campbell,  Bradford,  Chairman. 
Devotions  occupied  a  due  portion  of  time  during  the  sessions. 

The  following  papers  were  read  and  discussed : — 

"  On  Congregational  Beform,  especially  in  reference  to  the  Condition  of 
our  Smaller  Churches,"  by  the  Bev.  John  Stoughton. 

"  On  Ministeriid  Incomes,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee. 

"  On  Councils  of  Eeference,  in  relation  to  Church  Questions,"  by  Eev. 
Dr.  Yaughan. 

<*  On  Assistant  Ministers  and  Co-pastors,"  by  Eev.  Dr.  Smith. 

"  On  the  Eomish  Tendencies  of  the  Age,"  by  Eev.  J.  G.  Eogers,  B.A. 

•'  On  British  Missions,"  by  Eev.  T.  W.  Avelmg. 

"  On  the  claims  of  Poreign  Missions,"  by  Eev.  H.  OUard,  F.A.S. 

"  On  the  State  of  the  Continent,  in  relation  to  Eeligious  Liberty  and 
Christian  Effort,"  by  the  Eev.  Bryan  Dale,  M.A. 

Various  resolutions  were  passed  on  the  subjects  discussed ;  on  Chapel 
Building  Extension,  and  on  formal  business  pertaining  to  the  Union  and  the 
meetings. 
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Eybvino  Mebtinos.— On  Tuesday  OTening,  a  crowded  meeting  wai  beld 
at  the  Free  Trade  Hall ;  Mr.  S.  Morley  in  the  chair. 

'*  On  English  Congregationalism,  in  its  relation  to  the  Charches  of  the 
Present  and  Future,"  by  the  Bey.  Dr.  Yaughao, 

"  On  the  Importance  of  Maintaining  the  Old  Principles  of  Konooa- 
formity,  in  opposition  to  the  Bomish  Tendencies  of  the  Age,"  by  the  Ber. 
Dr.  HaDey. 

'*  On  the  Belation  of  Congregational  Principles  to  Political  Life/'  by  the 
Bev.  W.  M.  Statham. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  a  soiree  was  held  in  Cavendish  Chapel  School- 
room ;  after  which  a  brief  service  of  praise  was  held  in  the  chapel.  Mr.  J. 
Sidebottom  presided.    Two  addresses  were  delivered — 

**  On  the  Cultivation  of  Spiritual  Life  in  our  Churches,"  by  Ber.  W. 
Crosbie,  LL.B. 

"On  Beligious  Life,  in  relation  to  Social  Habits  and  Commercial 
Morality,"  by  Mr.  John  Glover. 

A  special  meeting  for  working  men  was  held  at  Bowden  (Mr.  S.  Morley 
in  the  chair),  and  was  addressed  by  Bev.  Messrs.  H.  T.  Bobjohna,  £. White, 
J.  B.  Bogers,  and  L.  D.  Bevan,  LL.B. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  sermon  was  preached  at  Busholme  Boad  Chapel , 
\jj  the  Bev.  M,  Batchelor,  to  young  men. 

A  public  meeting  for  working  men  was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange  (Mr. 
Charles  Beed,  F.A.S.,  in  the  chair),  and  was  addressed  by  Bev.  Messrs.  J.  Gr. 
Bogers,  B.A.,  E.  White,  T.  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Manning  Prentice. 

The  attendance  at  these  sessions  of  the  Union  was  larger  than  on  any 
former  occasion ;  eight  hundred  and  fifty  members  tind  delegates  bein^ 
present.  The  several  meetings  were  laigely  attended  by  friends  in  Man- 
chester; the  business  was  conducted  with  promptness  and  ener^f ;  the 
devotional  and  religious  services  were  serious  and  earnest ;  while  ue  sub- 
jects discussed  were  exceedingly  important  in  their  relation  to  the  future 
progress  of  the  denomination.  The  hospitality  of  the  friends  in  Manchester, 
both  Congregationalists  and  others,  was  beyond  all  praise. 


(iitongresational  Hoard  of  £&ucatton. 

Oh  Friday  morning,  according  to  custom,  the  Board  held  a  meeting,  for 
a  discussion  on  Education.  The  company  were  entertained  to  breakfast 
by  the  Manchester  Committee  of  Hospitalities,  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  M.P., 
in  the  chair.  The  particular  topic  for  consideration  waa,  whether  it 
would  be  right  or  expedient  for  the  voluntaries  to  accept  State  aid  far 
education. 

The  meeting  was  large,  and  the  debate,  led  off  by  an  exhaustive  Essay 
from  the  Chairman,  in  favour  of  accepting  the  aid  proffered  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  countrv,  was  earnest  and  spirited,  and  was 
kept  up  to  a  late  hour  in  the  day.  ^o  resolutions  were  adopted,  it  having 
been  determined  previously  that  a  Conference  shall  be  held  on  the  subject 
later  in  the  season,  and  probably  in  London. 

The  next  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  is  to  be  held  in 
Leeds. 
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]0iars  of  tfie  Ci|urcf)e0«  . 

September  16. — Frome.  A  meetiug  was  held  in  Eook-lane  Cliapel  to  take 
leave  of  the  Bev.  E.  Edwardsi  who  had  been  for  fifteen  yean  pastor  of  the 
church.  The  chair  was  taken  by  F.  Le  Gros,  Esq.  A  testimoniid  was 
presented  by  the  senior  deacon,  consisting  of  a  pnrse  of  money  and  a  tea- 
service  for  Mrs.  Edwards.  The  Eevs.  A.  Eowland,  LL.B.,  T.  G.  Eooke, 
B.  A.,  and  W.  Barton  addressed  the  meeting. 

Boabon,  North  Wales.    A  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the 

settlement  of  the  Be  v.  J.  Lewis,  of  Gal  way,  as  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  T.  Barnes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  took  the  Chair ;  and  the  Bevs. 
Messrs.  Browni  Gasquoine,  B.A.,  Davison,  Edwards,  and  others,  engaged 
in  the  service. 

September  17. — Ilkeston.  A  service  in  connection  with  the  recognition 
of  the  EcY.  J.  Bouser,  B.A.,  as  pastor  of  the  Independent  Chapei,  took 

Elacc.    The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Lissett.    The  Eevs.  W.  Crosbie, 
iL.B.,  F.  J.  Falding,  J.  Matheson,  W.  Goldie,  and  W.  Southwick  took  part 
in  the  engagements. 

North  Staffordshire  Congregational  Union.   The  half-yearly  meeting 

of  this  association  was  held  in  tne  Independent  Chapel,  Tunstall.  Various 
reports  of  committees  were  read,  and  several  addresses  delivered. 

September  18. — Wem,  Salop.  The  recognition  of  the  Kev.  W.  Champ- 
ness,  of  Spring  Hill  College,  as  pastor  of  the  Independent  Chapel,  took 

?lace.  The  Eevs.  M.  Wilks,  Professors  Barker  and  Bubier,  J.  Bake,  and 
\  Gasquoine  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

September  19. — Boxford.  A  recognition  service  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  the  Eev.  A.  Smith,  of  New  College,  as  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Church.  The  Revs.  Dr.  Ilalley,  J.  Gay,  A.  Tyler, 
G.  Hollier,  T.  C.  Udall,  T.  K.  Do  Vernon,  and  others,  conducted  the 
engagements. 

-; —  Small  Heath,  Birmingham.  The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Congre- 
Ralional  Chapel  was  laid  by  T.  Avery,  Esq.  Tho  Eevs.  G.  B.  Johnson, 
^*  T.  Allen,  J.  Allen,  J.  J.  Brown,  and  B.  W.  Dale,  M. A.,  also  took  part 
iu  the  proceedings. 

September  2<i.  —  Durham  and  Northumberland  Association.  The 
autumnal  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  South  Shields.  The 
llevs.  G.  Stewart,  J.  P.  Gledstone,  D.  E.  Ford,  and  H.  T.  Bobjohns, 
B.A.,  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

September  25. — Suflolk.  The  autmnal  meetings  of  the  Western  Division 
of  the  Suffolk  Congregational  Union  were  held  at  HaverhiU.  A  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Bev.  G.  Wilkinson.  The  Bevs.  W.  Courtnall, 
A.  Tyler,  J.  Simpson,  W.  Warren,  J.  Beeve,  and  Messrs.  D.  Gurteen 
and  M.  Prentice,  took  part  in  the  business  meeting. 

September  26.— Barbican  New  Congregational  Church.  This  building 
was  opened  for  Divine  worship.  Sermons  were  preached  by  the  Bevs. 
Dr.  vaughan,  and  F.  Tucker,  B.A.  The  Bevs.  J.  Boyle,  the  minister, 
W.  Grigsby,  C.  Brake,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  day. 
The  cost  of  the  building  is  about  £6,000. 

Pendleton.     A  recognition  service  was  held  in  the  Independent 

Chapel,  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  Bev.  E.  Walker.  The 
Sevs.  J.  A.  Macfaydcn,  M.A.,  J.  Anyon,  A.  Thomson,  M.A.,  D.  Eraser, 
Idj.D.,  and  B.  W.  Selbie,  B.A.,  conducted  the  services  of  the  day. 

September  27. — New  College.  The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  new  session 
"Vfas  held  in  the  library  of  the  College.  Tho  introductory  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Professor  Nenner,  the  subject  of  which  was  "  The  History  of 
German  Literature."  The  Bevs.  Dr.  Halley,  J.  Stoughton,  J.  C.  Harrison, 
«>•  S.  Bright,  &c.,  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 
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September  29.-;-Barton-0]i-nuinber.  A  new  school-room  has  been  ereeied 
in  connection  with  the  Independent  Chapel.  The  opening  serrices  were 
held,  when  the  Eey.  G.  Eichards  preached. 

October  1. — ^Battersea  Congregational  Chnroh.  The  opening  serrieea  of 
this  church  were  held.  The  Bev.  8.  Martin  presided  on  the  occasion. 
The  BeTS.  J.  S.  Pearsall,  F«  Stephens,  T.  DaTies,  J.  G.  Bogera,  BJL, 
W.  M.  Statham,  J.  Pillans,  and  others,  assisted  in  the  engagements. 

—  Independent  College,  Taunton.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by 
Bey.  David  Thomas,  B.A.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Bev.  E.  H.  Jones. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bevs.  D.  Thomas,  W.  H.  Griffith,  M.A., 
E.  H.  Jones,  J.  Taylor,  and  Messrs.  Sully,  Musgrave,  i&c 

October  2. — Leicester.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Bond  Street  Chapel,  to 
take  leave  of  the  Bev.  J.  Barker,  JJL3,,w)^  Ittis  been  ooxnnelled  to 
resign  his  charge  through  iU-health.  The  Chour  was  taken  by  B.  Toiler, 
Esq.  A  testimonial  was  presented  to  Mr.  Biiker  QOtlhe  occasion,  consist- 
ing of  a  purse  which  contained  £165. 

Dart  ford.    Becognition  services  were  held  in  connection  with  the 

settlement  of  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Bowhay,  as  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church. 
The  Bevs.  J.  Pulling,  J.  Poulton,  Professor  Newth,  M.A.,  J.  H.  Wilson, 
G.  Smith,  D.D.,  and  T.  C.  nine  conducted  the  services. 

October  3. —  English  Congregational  Chanel  Building  Society.  The 
fourteenth  anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Cluipel-in-tho -Field, 
^Norwich.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  W.  Somerville,  Esq.  The  Bars,  J.  C, 
Gallaway,  M.A.,  J.  D.  Williams,' J.  Hallett,  and  G.  S.  Barrett,  BA.,  took 
part  in  the  engagements. 

Clayton  West,  Huddersfield.    The  ordination  of  the  Bev.  J.  Scott, 

of  the  Nottingham  Institute,  took  place,    llie  following  ministers  took 

5 art  in  the  service : — The  Bevs.  W.  ^raden«  B.  Bruce,  M JL,  B,  Skinner, 
.  Watson,  J.  Williams,  and  others. 

Anerley,  Surrey.  The  ordination  of  the  Bev.  J.  Halser,  of  Hackney 

College,  took  place.  The  Bevs.  J.  Spence,  D.D.,  A.  Mackennal»  BJL., 
S.  McAU,  S.  Bansom,  J.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  and  others,  took  part  in  the 
services  of  the  day. 

October  8th. — Somerset  Association.  The  autumnal  meetings  were  held 
at  Paul's  Meeting.  The  Bev.  A.  McAuslane  preached.  At  tlie  meeting. 
Bev.  E.  H.  Jones  in  the  Chair,  Bevs.  Messrs.  Griffith,  Taylor,  Wilkinson, 
Bawlinson,  and  Sully  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

October  10.— Eastbourne.  The  new  Congregational  Chapel  in  Friday 
Street  was  opened.  The  Bevs.  B.  Hamilton,  A.  Beed,  B.A.,  A*  Foyster, 
and  other  ministers,  took  part  in  the  services. 

October  13. — Hambrook,  Bristol.  Services  were  held  in  connoctionwith  the 
ordination  of  the  Bev.  C.  Bnibb,  at  Whiteshill  Congregational  Church.  The 
Bevs.  J.  Wood,  E.  J.  Hartland,  J.  Edwards,  H.  J.  Koper,  J.  Morris,  and 
S.  Hebditch  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

October  14. — Little  Maplestead,  Halstead.  Services  were  held  in  the 
Congregational  Chapel,  when  the^Bev.  F.  Fairbank  was  i>rdained  pastor,  on 
the  resignation  of  the  Bev.  J.  Watkinsoui  who  has  laboured  for  forty-fire 
years  in  this  place. 

PASTOBAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  ACCXFTEI). 

The  Bev.  A.  Hampson,  late  of  Stoke  Newington,  has  accepted  an  iavita- 
tion  to  the  pastorate  at  Buckingham  Chapel  Pimlico. 

The  Bev.  W.  Jellie,  late  of  Imickingham  Chapel,  has  accepted  an  snvita- 
tion  to  the  pastorate  at  Vines  Chapel,  Bochester. 

BE8I0HATI0X. 

The  Bev.  A.  Buzzacotti  B.A«,  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at 
Battle  Bridge,  Pentonville. 
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I.--CHEISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  EELATION  TO  NATIONAWTY.* 


BT  THE  RET.   DS.  MITLLSNB.  | 

I 


Much  has  been  said  in  our  recent  discnssions  to  illustrate  the  influence  of 
Christianity  on  the  deyelopments  of  national  life  in  modem  times.  Our 
modem  literature,  our  modem  philosophy,  our  latest  art,  and  all  the  forms 
in  which  society  is  shaping  its  opinions,  prove  incontestably  the  power  which 
tiie  morality  of  the  gospel  is  exercising  over  the  wisest  minds  of  the  present 
day.  Whence  but  from  the  gospel  has  sprung  the  modem  doctrine  of 
liberty  of  Conscience  and  of  worship ;  the  regard  for  man  as  man ;  the 
general  desire  for  the  moral  education  of  the  young  ?  Whence  but  from  the 
gospel  comes  the  humanity  which  has  softened  the  horrors  of  war ;  which 
^  removed  the  foulness  of  our  jails ;  which  has  emancipated  all  our  slaves  ? 
^I'hanks  be  to  Qod,  this  holy,  elevating  influence  is  increasing  in  its  weight 
and  in  the  extent  of  its  application.  It  is  not  spasmodic  in  its  action,  but 
steady.  If  not  very  prominent,  it  is  nevertheless  real  and  abiding.  It  is 
exercised  in  all  the  greatest  kingdoms  of  the  world ;  it  is  felt  far  beyond 
them. 

If,  once  planted  in  a  nation,  the  gospel  thus  begins  to  mle  all  the  elements 
of  its  life,  then  that  the  Missions  of  Christianity  should  keep  that  great  fact  in 
^ew,  and  be  so  moulded  as  to  contribute  directiy  to  the  great  result,  is  an 
object  of  the  highest  importance.  The  ''  great  commission"  openly  recog- 
nises it.  <<  Go,  make  disciples  of  all  nations."  If  Christianity  deals  with 
individuals,  if  it  seeks  the  sanctiflcation  of  families,  it  distinctly  counts  also 
on  national  victories,  and  the  subjugation  of  all  the  elements  of  national  and 

*  ^  Pftpcr  read  at  the  Conteesoe  of  the  Sytngeliotl  AlHanceb  Amsterdanii  ancl  pablisbed  by  reqaest. 
TOI,  ZIV.  Z  SS 
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public  life.  <'  AU  the  flooka  of  JCedar  ahall  be  gathered  unto  Thee :  the 
rams  of  STebaioth  shall  miniBter  unto  Thee."  ''  The  Kings  of  TazHhish,  and 
of  the  Ides,  shall  bring  presents :  the  .Kings  of  Beba  and  Bheba  shall  offer 
gifts."  <<  They  shall  bring  gcdd  and  inoGaise.^'  <<  All  nations  that  Thou 
hast  made  shall  oome  and  worship  befiire  Thee,  and  shall  glorify  Thy 
name." 

Itis  in  accordance  with  the  same  great  fact  that  the  agendea  of  modem 
Missions  are  themselyes  derived  from  different  nations.  Ghzistianitj  wis 
first  founded  by  members  of  one  people,  and  an  eKclusiTe  peo^  too.  Bat 
the  Missions  of  present  times  are  stutaiaed  by  the  gifts  of  many  oosatries, 
and  by  prayers  offered  in  many  tongues.  Missionary  Sodetiea  are  farmed 
among  the  believers  of  many  churches,  and  misnonaiies  tkemaelt^s  eom« 
from  many  lands.  In  the  great  work  of  Missions^  no  chun^,  no  nation,  cm 
claim  exclusive  pre-eminence,  whether  in  the  character  of  its  nussionBnes, 
tbe  wisdom  of  their  plans,  or  the  blessing  which  has  followed  their  kboun. 
Our  MoftiVian  Ibtethreh  began  in  med^m  timto,  and  have  rim  a  moct  useftil 
courke,  for  which  all  chuzehes  henour  Ib^m.  The  scholars  of  fVanoke  and 
their  sucoeasorsy  Ziegenbalg  and  Schxilt2>  Walther  and  Dahl,  Huttsmann,  and 
Breithaupt  and  John,  fichwarte  and  Geri<^e,  next  founded  and  earned  on 
the  Danish  Mission  in  Southern  !bidia.  The  great  trio  of  S^umpero  were 
English  Baptists.  Holland  sent  Yanderkemp  to  South  A&iea,  Gntzlaff  to 
Bhio,  and  Kindlinger  to  Madras.  English  Churehm^  have  Christiani2€d 
New  Zealemd ;  American  Congregatitmalists  long  since  took  the  godpri  U 
Hawaii ;  English  Wesleyans  took  Tonga  and  Fiji ;  and  English  Oosigrega- 
tionalists  founded  the  Mission  in  Madagascar.  All  societies  have  b^ieaded 
the  despised  races  of  Africa,  and  in  so  doing  have  borne  and  stiH  bear  th? 
rep^roaches  of  their  own  countrymen.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has 
devoted  itself  greatly  to  the  Jew8»  The  Congregatienalists  of  New  England 
have,  under  God's  blessing,  been  restoring  life  to  Ihe  Eastern  chuiches.  This 
variety  of  origin  among  the  labourers  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  Isbia.  The 
six  hundred  foreign^missionaries  labouring  in  [that  empire  belong  to  twenty- 
five  different  societies,  and  have  been  trained  under  many  forms  of  eharth 
government*  During  the  last  fifteen  years  perhaps  the  most  solid  advance 
by  native  churches  has  been  attained  in  the  English  Church  Miasioss  and 
among  their  neighbours  of  the  London  Society  in  Tinnevclly  andTiavancorv. 
The  most  enterprising  Mission  was  that  of  the  American  Episcopal  Methodists. 
The  largest  ntimber  of  men  was  sent  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The 
most  rapid  extension  was  made  by  American  Baptists  among  the  Karens,  and 
the  Berlin  brethren  among  the  Koles.  The  martyrs  of  the  period  wen^ 
American  Presbyterians ;  and  the  palm  of  self-denial  must  be  giyen  to  tbe 
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three  Morayian  brethren,  irho  buried  themselves  among  the  Himalaya 

starting  with  this  varied  agency,  we  observe  that  the  oommnnities  to  whom 
we  go  are  involved  in  errors  and  Bins,  not  merely  as  individnals,  but  as  com« 
xnnnitieB.  These  communities,  like  our  own  in  Europe,  have  nationalities, 
a  national  opinion,  and  national  systems  of  religion.  But  all  the  elements 
of  their  national  life  and  all  its  developments  axe  saturated  with  heathenism. 
In  India  everything  takes  a  Hindoo  aspect.  Family  life  is  ruled  by  caste. 
It  regulates  companionship,  food,  and  marriage :  it  interferes  with  the  ordi- 
2iaTy  claims  of  humanity  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  The  Hindoo  religion 
Tegulates  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  the  cleaning  of  the  teeth,  the  position  in 
which  you  should  sleep.  It  places  its  idols  in  shops ;  it  supplies  the  oaths 
of  common  talk ;  on  Ganges'  water  are  made  the  oaths  in  courts  of  justice. 
It  saturates  the  words  of  the  language,  and  gives  a  Hindoo  aq^ect  to  the 
moat  common  expression.  ''God,''  ''sin,"  "salvation,"  "atonement,"  "the 
other  world,"  mean  very  different  things  to  a  Hindoo  horn  what  they  do  to 
a  Christian.  Ideas  of  art  and  taste  also  are  similarly  perverted.  The  model 
of  manly  beauty  is  the  god  Kartik ;  of  wisdom,  Gonesa,  with  hia  elephant 
head.  As  Mohammedan  ideas  of  worship  gave  rise  to  mosques  with  their 
eoiridors  and  courtyards ;  as  ritual  service,  with  processions  and  elevation 
of  the  host,  gave  rise  to  our  vast  cathedrals,  so  did  the  peculiar  views  of 
Hindoo  idolatry  give  shape  to  Hindoo  temples,  and  give  a  different  shape  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  All  this  has  to  be  Chiistianised ;  art,  taste, 
language,  and  buildings ;  all  forms  of  public,  private,  and  social  life ;  and 
not  till  all  have  been  baptised  by  the  gospel  will  the  national  life  of  India 
give  its  crown  of  glory  to  the  Eedeemer. 

On  what  system,  then,  shall  our  Miasions  proceed  ?  Shall  we  again  try 
the  system  of  old  days  P  Shall  we  follow  Charlemagne  in  his  plan  of  con- 
verting the  Saxons ;  or  Vladimir  among  the  Bussians ;  and  Clevis  with  the 
Franks  P  Shall  we  bum  those  who  resist,  like  the  Governors  of  Goa ;  or 
refhse  them  office  and  the  registry  of  land,  as  the  Dutch  Government  once 
did  in  Ceylon?  The  results  of  these  experiments  have  been  too  decided, 
and  their  fidlure  too  plain,  to  permit  of  hesitation.  Baptised  heathenism  is 
not  Christianity.  Old  things  must  pass  away  and  all  things  become  new. 
There  must  be  new  knowledge,  new  ideas  of  God,  of  sin,  of  salvation,  of 
judgment.  And  how  shall  they  hear  this  without  a  preacher  ?  To  teach,  to 
instruct,  to  warn,  to  explain,  to  invite,  thus  become  the  very  first  duty  of 
the  Christian  missionary.  Then  only  can  he  truly  conquer,  when  he  con- 
quers the  SOUL ;  when  he  conquers  its  intellect,  its  affections,  its  conscience, 
its  will.    As  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  so  is  there  no  royal  road  to 
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the  oonyersioii  of  natiani.  We  teach,  we  pr6aoh«  Each  limg  nun  hem 
for  himself ;  and  the  gospel  becomes  ^^  the  power  of  God  unto  salTatioa  unto 
$iMry  one  thai  h$U$veth,^* 

In  labouringi  thereforei  among  the  people  of  many  natbna  (as  we  sie  now 
doing),  our  Missions  should  be  ^ecislly  caief ol  to  deal  with  the  essentisla  of 
national  lifb.  Thej  diould  be  directed  to  their  sonu,  as  they  stand  rdated 
to  Ood|  to  eaeh  other  as  men,  as  members  of  fiimilies,  as  oitiaens  in  Btstes, 
as  men  dealing  with  each  other  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  Oa  all 
the  great  questions  of  human  duty,  as  well  as  on  the  grand  theme  of  tiu 
soul's  salvation,  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  while  yital  and  easentisl,  b  at 
the  same  time  simple  and  dear*  It  not  only  says,  "  Love  QoA  with  sU  thj 
heart,''  but  it  also  says,  "  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them  t  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

Thus  dealing  witii  the  prime  elements  of  personal,  social,  and  public  life, 
Ghiistian  missionarieB  should  give  their  best  attention  to  the  teaching  of 
essejitial  truths.  The  character  and  work  of  God ;  the  nature  and  power  of 
sin;  redemption  through  the  atoning  Saviour;  His  life  and  character;  His 
words  and  His  works  of  mercy ;  His  death  of  sorrow ;  His  triurapbaat 
resnrreetion ;  the  work  of  the  HoLy  Ghosti  the  purity,  self-deaisl,  ud 
constant  growth  of  Christian  life-^these  are  the  great  themes  upon  which, 
to  young  and  old,  in  season  and  out  of  season^  to  Ghristifui  and  hesthen, 
missionaries  ''  should  preach  the  word." 

You  will  so<^  come  across  their  great  national  errors.  A.  heavy  hand  is 
laid  upon  idolatry^  Gross  vices,  which  public  opini(m  has  not  hitiierto  gob* 
demned,  inftnticide,  cannibalism,  habitual  lying,  slavery,  the  subjectian  of 
women,  caste  in  all  its  forms,  are  soon  reproved,  their  nature  expounded,  sad 
their  effects  displayed.  A  new  element  of  mercy,  of  humanity,  of  self-denisl, 
is  introduced  to  attract  notice.  And  often  it  ^  the  gentleness  of  the  go^ 
in  healing  the  sick  and  sympathising  with  suffering,  which  first  toncket 
hearts  breaking  beneath  their  load  of  sorrow. 

In  small  communities,  sunk  low  in  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery,  vital 
changes  are  soon  apparent^  The  South  Sea  Islanda^  the  Hottentot  and  Kaflr 
tribes,  enslaved  races,  American  Indians  were  early  o(mquered.  Simpla 
nations  like  the  Karens  of  Burmah  or  the  Koles  in  India,  have  also  been 
drawn  by  it  in  large  numbers.  The  great  nations  and  populous  empires  more 
more  slowly.  They  present  a  wider  front ;  they  have  greater  cohesion  in 
the  elements  of  their  public  life.  But  they,  too,  are  giving  way,  and  ths 
conquest  of  these  great  kingdoms  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

More  than  this,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  and  a  fact  which  throws  a  strong  light 
on  the  question  before  us,  that  in  these  greater  empires,  a  healthy  change  in 
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the  rdigioTDB  knoirledge  and  oonTictions  of  the  people  in  general  may  take 
place  to  a  great  degree  before  direct  oonvereionB  to  Christianity  become 
nnmerouBy  or  the  native  chnrcheB  grow  very  large.  The  condition  of  the 
Indian  empire,  and  the  influence  which  Christian  tmth  is  now  exerting  npon 
it,  Olostrate  this  fact  in  a  striUng  manner,  and  read  to  us  a  most  important 
lesson. 

In  India  two  hundred  milUons  of  people  are'plaeed  under  the  indirect  juris* 

diction  or  the  direct  rule  of  tiie  Queen  of  England*    The  empire  is  divided 

into  many  great  provinces,  in  which  are  spoken  ten  principal  languages*   All 

along  the  great  rivers  ate  scattered  great  cities,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 

large  towns,  and  thousands  of  populous  villages.    Many  of  them  are  centres 

of  a  trade  grotlring  greater  every  year,  and  many  are  also  headquarters  of 

Uohatmnedanism  and  of  Hindoo  idolatry*     The  endowments  and  vested 

interests  of  idolatry  are  of  enormous  value ;  the  Brahmin  fiEunilies  may  be 

counted  by  millions ;  the  Hindoo  religious  books  were  commenced  1200  yean 

B.C.,  and  the  system  itself  goes  back  1000  years  farther  stilL    Buch  a  system 

is  a  formidable  antagonist,  and  the  barriers  it  raises  against  change  are  very 

strong.     Yet  even  Hindooism,  so  powerfdl,  so  rich,  so  ancient,  is  giving 

way  at  every  point,    la  the  external  life  of  tiie  empire  a  just  government, 

providing  for  every  one  of  it^  subjects  complete  security  of  person  and  pro* 

perty,  and  giving  them  perfect  religious  liberty,  is  adapting  its  pubUo  laws 

and  forms  of  administration  more  folly  to  tKe  circumstances  of  the  timei  and 

is  iatroducing  the  natives  more  numerously  to  those  posts  of  duty  and  of  Use- 

folness  for  which  they  become  flttedi    The  order  and  peace  of  the  country, 

encouraging  production  and  trade,  have  raised  the  wages  of  labour,  and  given 

the  peasant  a  comhiand  of  comforts  which  he  never  knew  before*    English- 

men  have  done  many  wrong  things  in  India,  for  which  they  have  been  justiy 

chastised.    But  a  new  spirit  has  entered  iato  tiie  public  government  of  the 

empiroi  and  during  the  last  seven   years  a  degree  of  improvement  and 

a  solid  advance  have  taken  place,  in  the  course  of  legislation  and  in  the  mate* 

rial  wealtix  of  the  empire,  of  which[none,  except  men  who  have  seen  it,  have 

ftuy  idea.    Three  Universities^  Whose  annual  examinations  in  the  English 

and  native  languages  draw  hundreds  of  native  students,  stand  at  the  summit 

of  a  sound  system  of  education  which  is  spreading  more  widely  every 

year. 

In  the  direct  religious  teaching  of  the  people,  six  hundred  missionaries 
^m  Europe  and  America  have  planted  Mission  stations  in  the  most  popu< 
Ions  and  influential  cities.  Joined  by  200  ordained  Kative  ministers  and 
2000  Native  preachers,  they  carry  on  a  system  of  Christum  agency  which  costs 
the  important  sum  of  £300,000  sterling  a  year.    Many  calumnies  have  been 
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uttered  respecting  miflsionarieB  and  their  work  by  men  who  liaye  ^ttdemA 
to  visit  the  cities  where  they  labour^  and  saw  nothing  of  its  resuliaL  But 
these  are  more  than  answered  by  t^e  striking  &et  that^  of  tlie  money  amiTunj 
expended  on  these  Missions,  no  less  than  £50,000  are  oontribnted  bj  the 
English  residents  in  India,  who  live  among  these  MifwiaTis  and  see  than  yn&i 
their  own  eyes. 

And  what  is  the  result?  We  can  point  to  60,000  adult  oommtmicants, 
to  congregations  of  250,000  people,  and  to  our  300  natiye  dergy,  as  fruits  of 
grace  and  proofs  of  blessing  from  above. 

But,  to  my  judgment,  the  greaUii  fruit  of  all  miadcmary  labour  in  India 
in  the  past  and  in  the  present  is  to  be  found  in  the  mighty  change  already 
produced  in  the  knowledge  and  convictions  of  the  people  at  large.  Brerj- 
where  the  Hindoos  arej^leaming  that  an  idol  is  nothing,  and  that  bathing  in 
the  Ganges  cannot  deanse  away  sin.  Everywhere  they  are  getting  to  knor 
that  to  us  tiiere  is  one  Gk>d,  even  the  Father,  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Ha 
Saviour  of  all  nations.  A  native  scholar,  speaking  of  his  own  religion,  has 
said  of  it,  "  Hindooism  is  sick  unto  death :  I  am  persuaded  it  must  &U." 
And  a  crowd  once  asked  a  Berlin  missionary,  '^  Sir,  why  does  not  fte 
Government  abolish  Juggernaut,  and  save  us  frvm  the  penalties  of  ontcssti 
if  we  profess  Christianity  P"  while  the  new  school  of  educated  men,  calling 
themselves  Theists,  in  thousands  are  seeking  for  a  better  way  without  enoonn- 
tering  the  same  great  penalties.  A  glorious  fiitare  is  indicated  by  theie 
<'  signs  of  the  heaven,"  which  seem  to  me  to  prove  the  principle  with  which 
I  started— 4hat  in  a  great  empire  in  which  public  opinion  is  compact  and 
firm,  a  vast  change  in  preparation  for  the  fiitore  may  be  produced  whSe 
churches  and  converts  are  comparatively  £dw.  Like  Israel  of  old  in  preaaee 
of  Moab,  in  the  darkness  of  night  we  have  been  digging  ditches  by  Birine 
command ;  but  when  His  day  of  grace  shall  dawn  and  the  moxning  aacnfiee 
be  offered,  He  shall  fill  them  in  abundance  withHis  Spirit's  streams,  and  the 
whole  empire  be  revived. 

Shall  the  children  of  the  woild,  in  these  matters,  be  wise  in  their  goie* 
ration,  and  the  children  of  light  not  go  and  do  likewise  ?  It  is  the  nniveisd 
conviction  of  residents  in  India  that  it  is  a  wise  course  not  to  denationalise 
its  inhabitants,  but  to  keep  them  a  distinct  people ;  merely  introducing  into 
their  dress  and  style  of  living  those  improvements  which  are  demanded  hy 
health  or  by  propriety.  To  make  them  Europeans  is  almost  certain  to  do 
them  irreparable  injury.  Adaptation  is  tiie  law  of  life.  Europeans,  wher- 
ever they  go,  adapt  their  houses,  their  dress,  their  habits,  and  their  food  to 
the  climate  under  which  they  live.  However  strong  may  be  the  belief  of 
Englishmen  in  tlie  excellence  of  our  constitutional  government,  yetia  tdlonr 
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oolonies  and  dependencieB  the  fonn  adopted  is  ooe  suitable  to  the  knowledge, 
the  power/the  tndningi  the  degree  of  self-go Yenunent  attained  by  the  people 
of  that  particular  place.  In  no  case  do  the  English  rulers  force  upon  a 
dependency  a  system  of  gOYemment  unsuitable  to  it)  howcYer  excellent  that 
system  may  in  itself  be. 

So  ought  missionaiies  and  Missioiiary  Societies  to  act  in  building  up  nati Ye 
ohurches  in  foreign  lands.  Ifowhere  oug^t  we  to  import  and  force  upon 
them  those  systems  of  church  goYeznment  which  amongst  ouxselYCs  haYO 
largely  been  shaped  out  by  political  struggles,  by  numerous  controYersieSi  by 
local  GxperiencOi  and  by  the  fEur-reachiug  thoughts  of  a  few  great  minds.  In 
most  cases  we  are  ourselYes  outgrowing  them.  In  stadking  instances  these 
systems  in  Europe  are  found  in  certain  of  their  elements  to  trammel  and  to 
cramp  the  life,  the  energy,  the  lofty  aspirations  of  spiritual  minds.  And 
among  the  great  problems  now  before  us  for  the  edification  and  extension  of 
our  modem  churches,  are  not  all  thoughtfol  men  anxious  to  see  how  in  CYcry 
case  they-  maybe  made  more  elastic,  more  perfectly  adapted  in  their  organisa- 
tion,  as  well  as  in  their  plans  of  bencYolence,  to  the  demands  of  the  present 
day ;  and  specially  how  they  may  be  so  widened  as  to  draw  into  the  church 
in  largest  degree  the  piety,  the  experience,  the  seal  of  the  lay  members  of 
which  our  churches  axe  chiefly  composed  ? 

Why  ahould  we  put  upon  the  neck  of  our  young  disciples  a  yoke  which  we 
and  our  fiaithers  haYe  not  been  able  to  bear  ?  We  must  teach  them  some 
system,  and  misaionazies  of  different  churches  will  naturally,  as  well  as  from 
conscientious  principles,  teach  their  own.  But  let  us  teach  the  systems  in 
their  essential  elements;  let  us  teach  those  elements  which  haYe  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  are  found  suitable  to  the  qiizitual  power,  the  self-manage- 
ment, the  general  resources,  the  Christian  civilisation  of  the  churches  which 
we  are  asked  to  guide.  We  may  well  separate  the  theory  and  the  principles 
o£  our  different  churches  from  the  churches  themselYCS  as  shaped  out  by 
bistory  and  by  the  conditions  and  the  oourse  of  our  own  national  life.  Then 
'wQl  their  real  worth  and  excellenoe  be  more  truly  manifested,  to  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  edification  of  His  children.  Let  us  not  only  open  our  ala- 
baster box,  let  us  also  be  willing  to  break  it>  if  only  the  perftune  of  the 
Bivine  ointment  may  fill  the  house  of  Ood,  and  cheer  and  refresh  the  weary 
souls  within  its  walls. 

It  is  not  always  so.  At  times  even  missionaries  are  so  wedded  to  old 
ideas,  or  are  so  iuYolYed  by  rules,  as  to  act  in  a  very  different  way  to  this. 
A.  few  illustrations  may  be  mentioned,  that  are  both  instructiYe  and  amusing. 
An  American  missionary  in  India,  teaching  geography  to  his  scholars,  sub- 
jects of  the  English  GoYcmment,  began  his  oourse  by  teaching  them  the 
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geography  of  the  XJzdted  States,  as  the  most  in^portaBt  ooimtiy  of  the  wodd. 
Oar  Basle  brethren,  when  founding  their  theological  iBfltttatioa  at  Mangs^ 
lore,  in  order  to  initiate  them  more  completely  into  tbeology,  for  ttie  iist 
twelye-months  taught  their  students  German.  And  some  of  our  brethran, 
when  translating  for  their  couTerts  the  Prayer-book  of  their  chuich, 
gaye  them  not  only  the  stnotly  religious  seryioes,  but  also  the  politial 
seryioes,  with  the  thanksgiyings  fbr  deliyemnce  ficom  Guy  Fawkas  and  bk 
Popish  Mends,  and  for  the  xestoratian  of  hia  most  Chriatiui  mqesty  King 
Charles  II. 

These ara  trifles :  others  have  gone  much  flothar  atilL    Aaabo^nifi 
sionaries  haye  not  been  aliye  to  the  importanee  of  this  gnat  snlgsely  oA 
haye  &llen  into  great  mistakes.]    But  I  belieye  the  beat  thinken  siMBg 
them,  and  the  chief  officers  of  most  Missionaiy  Bodetieai  desire  that  tl» 
nationality  of  our  natiye  churches  shall  be  preserved  i  fhat  the  final  d 
goyemment  adopted  by  those  ehurcbes  shall,  from  sound  pxincipls^  \» 
dey^loped  and  shaped  out  in  that  way  which  the  dbravmatances  of  ibm 
churches  require,  and  which  time  and  history  shall  dooide.     If  in  kadi 
already  christianised,  after  all  our  mistakes  and  all  our  eontrofenifl^  tks 
Church  of  the  ftiture  is  to  be  a  PsBi  Chubch  in  a  Fvn  Szazb;  if  forailiti 
yitality,  its  self-goyemment,  its  gvowth,  its  ugftftiTneas,  w«  look  net  to  tnj 
eztemal  A>rces,  but  to  the  graoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Cftnrehitssl^  wif 
should  not  we  at  once,  with  largest  generosity,  act  en  these  great  paneipl« 
in  the  churches  foxmded  in  foreign  lands  t    Let  us  help  tkem  and  codsibI 
them  till  they  can  run  alone;    Our  colonial  churches,  of  sereral  fom  ^ 
church  goyemmenty  are  casting  off  the  tie  that  bound  them  to  the  ehmdM 
of  Europe  i  let  us  train  our  Misstim  churches  for  the  same  and.    I^  ^ 
strengthen  them  in  knowledge,  goyemment,  and  foUowdiip.     Let  ni>  k 
early  as  practicable,  place  them  under  a  ministry  sprung  £kom  themaelTei, 
well  trained,  and  supported  by  themselyes,  and  let  us  prepare  in  due  to&i 
wisely  to  leaye  them  nmsraNDEin  and  alojob. 

And  the  Sayiour  Himself  shall  hasten  and  aeeomplish  this  noble  sad  iA 
His  own  time.  <' Is  the  Spirit  of  the  Loid  straitenedr*  «Qod  as  aUe 
to  make  aU  grace  abound  toward  them."  He  claims  their  service;  Hi 
claims  all  the  yarieties  of  their  character,  their  strength,  their  resoniceir  i^ 
the  yarieties  of  their  national  life.  What  a  yast  amount  of  beauty  do  ^^ 
yarieties  lay olye !  We  recognise  that  beauty  in  our  intematjowal  eibibitiaoi 
of  industry.  We  see  it  in  our  great  shows  of  fhilts  and  flowem  K^^ 
charm  it  adds  to  these  gatherings  to  see  the  yaried  {Nroducts  of  many  l^^^' 
They  differ  in  form,  in  size,  in  colour.  But  the  orsnges  of  Malts  Ion 
nothing  by  the  grapes  of  sunny  Trance;  the  roses  ef  l!!ffl^i»TiiiJ  vfg9U  is 


place  by  the  gorgeous  ThododendronB  of  India ;  and  the  blue  fcrget-me-nots 
and  gentians  of  the  Alps  hold  their  ground  in  the  presence  of  the  lilies  and 
dahlias,  and  bright  asters  and  orchids  of  many  lands. 

**  Fruit  and  flower  and  graceful  palm, 
Each  glye  each  a  double  charnif 
Like  pearls  upon  a4  Ethiop's  arm." 

So  is  It  with  the  Church  of  Christ.  To  that  Chuich  eaoh  nation  must  bring 
its  own  contribution  of  beauty,  strength,  and  glory.  The  Tiraoity  of  the 
Erendunani  the  restless  enterprise  of  the  American,  the  courage  and  perse-t 
Terance  of  the  EngUshmani  the  reyerence  of  the  BuasiaUi  the  impassiye  pub- 
miuiTeneaa  of  the  Turk  and  the  Hindoo,  the  filial  obedience  of  China,  the 
impassioned  imagination  of  the  negro  races,  shall  each  and  all  be  offered  as 
a  sanctified  gift  in  contribution  to  the  perfbct  whole.  The  excellence  of 
intellect,  the  tenderest  depths  of  feeling,  the  martyr's  conscience,  the  ''living 
Bacrifice"  of  consecration,  shall  all  be  laid  upon  Christ's  altar.  Already 
that  tribute  is  gathering,  and  increases  in  its  value  every  year.  In  the 
green  damaaked  chapels  of  Peking,  with  their  vermilion  pillars  i  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Karens ;  among  the  hills  of  Armenia ;  amid  the  deep  swamps 
of  the  Qulf  of  Guinea  and  the  palm  groves  of  Jamaica ;  among  the  ferns  of 
Baiateai  and  around  th^  great  crater  of  Hawaii  ;~ia  the  villages  of  Christiaii 
Gherokeea  and  Bakotaha ;  and  on  the  prosperous  farms  of  the  milk^oaters  of 
Koflsia,  preaehers  and  people  may  differ  in  their  buildings,  their  dress,  their 
melodiesi  their  languages.  But  one  name  is  on  their  lips,  one  song  rises  to 
the  skies*  **  Beloved,  now  are  wo  the  sons  of  God ;  He  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  Unto  Him 
that  hath  loved  us  and  washed  us  firom  our  sins  ia  His  own  blood,  to  Him 
be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

n.— THE  LONG  MOUNTAINS.    KITRTTMAN. 

'^  KuBUiUif  is  thetiHncipal  Mission  station  amangltlie  Bsehiuaa  tribei^  immediately 
^rth  of  the  Orange  Rirer.  It  is  dUtant  from  Cape  Town,  a  jonmej  of  two  months. 
The  Mission  was  joined  by  Mr.  Moffat  in  1821.  The  chnrches  contam  278  members  ; 
tnere  axe  3ible  classes  and  schools ;  and  the  printing  press  provides  Scriptores  and 
^nool-books  in  three  langoi^s.  Mr,  Moffat  has  recently  devoted  oonaiclerable  time  to 
ft  revision  of  the  Sichiiana  New  Testament :  bnt  carries  on  at  the  same  time  the  other 
^nrent  dnties  of  the  Mission.  The  present  missionaries  are  Messrs.  Robebt  and  JoBK 
^OfTAT.    [See  Chronicle  for  Jannary,  p.  16  ;  and  Annnal  Beport,  pp.  184--187.] 


!•  Yisrr  TO  ths  Loko  MoimTAiKs.    Mb.  Hopfat.    Juki  16.  1867. 

•^BB  toe  two  principal  ont-stations  of  the  Enraman  Mission ;  one  among  the 
Batlabtt,  ten  mUes  to  the  north-west :  and  another  series  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wo  MdnrTAiKs,*  forty  miles  to  the  south-west.    Near  these  movntaina  are 
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86Y8n  branoh  ohurohai,  which  Mr.  Moffat  BpeGially  Tinted  at  the  beginning  oi 
the  year. 


"  Before  John  Moffat's  leaTing  lor 
Oape  Town,  knowing  that  it  would  be 
long  before  I  conld  get  one  to  snpply 
my  place,  I  left  this  in  my  ox-waggon 
on  the  10th  Febmaiy.  After  passing 
,OTer  the  Enroman  hills,  lying  direoUy 
west  of  this  place,  theoonrseto  Tlosb, 
the  first  station  to  be  visited,  lay 
about  sonth-west. 

'*  After  travelling  the  whole  night 
without  halting,  over  a  level  treeless 
country,  I  arrived  a  little  before  day- 
light, thirty-seven  [miles  requiring 
sixteen  hours;  for  an  ox-waggon 
travels  only  about  two-and-a-half 
miles  per  hour.  As  all  parties  had 
been  expecting  me  for  some  time,  I 
received  their  early  salutations  and 
welcome.  Tlosb  or  Koses  (as  it  is 
frequently  pronounced  by  foreigners) 
has  never  been  a  place  of  any  impor- 
tance; though  it  formerly  possessed 
a  very  fine  fountain,  which  now, 
through  neglect,  yields  little  more 
than  is  enough  for  ^the  present  scanty 


population.  That  is  oompoeed  of  ods 
village  of  Bedhuanas,  and  anothsr  of 
Oorannas ;  the  f onner  about  200»  and 
the  latter  about  thirty.  Besides  then 
there  are  two  small  viUages  in  the 
immediate  nei^bourhood,  idiich 
make  a  community  of  about  300.  On 
a  former  jouxn^,  I  found  the  Oonn- 
nasmore  numerous;  but  they*  from 
their  nomad  character,  are  not  longin 
one  place.  My  forenoon  was  oooupied 
in  ascertaining  the  state  of  thosein 
church  fellowship ;  some  of  these  hav* 
ing  but  lately  removed  from  another 
locality,  where  they  belonged  to  the 
Griqua  Town  IGssion.  Among  tha 
Oorannas  there  are  as  yet  none  who 
have  been  baptised.  In  the  afternoon 
about  one  hundred  came  togothflr  and 
listened  with  great  attention  to  th« 
message  of  mercy  addressed  to  than. 
I  then  went  over  to  the  OonmnsB, 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  pgeacliedta 
them  through  an  intefpEefeer." 


2.  Visit  to  Looexno. 

Oonro  ^sixteen  miles  west,  Mr.  Moffat  spent  the  Sabbath  among  the  dhuick 
membm  of  Lookeng,  or  Ehoro. 


"  As  the  people  had  had  timely  in- 
formation of  my  coming,  all  necessary 
preparations  had  been  made ;  for  the 
Ohurch  members  and  candidates  had 
arrived  from  other  villages  within  ten 
miles.  A  meetiug  was  at  once  con- 
vened to  examine  the  candidates  left 
over  from  last  year,  with  others  who 
had  been  added.  This  was  done  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced members  of  thechuroh,  in  order 
to  aid  them  in  their  decision  when  a 
selection  should  be  made.  This  kept 
me  engaged  tiU  dark.  Next  morning 
the  early  Sabbath  prayer  meeting  was 
held,  and  well  attended.    Itwumost 


consoling  to  hear  the  earnestness  with 
which  a  blessing  on  the  day's  enwrcisBi 
Wis  sought,  and  that  bypenonsidiom 
I  had  known  in  their  oomparatxvely 
naked  wild  heathen  state,  but  noir 
dothed  and  in  their  right  mind,  lift- 
ing up  their  hearts,  and  wqyplioattng 
the  Divine  presence  of  the  adoraUs 
Bedeemer.  Of  course  those  like  my- 
self, who  knew  them  all  when  they 
were  the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  a 
stupid  superstition,  must  exclaim  with 
gratitude,  'What hath Qod wrought!* 
Soon  after  prayer  the  church  meetiiig 
was  held,  when  eight  out  of  fifteen 
inquirers  were  chosen  by  the  church. 
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thought  they  had  dlBOOvered  the 
Bouroe  of  our  f orbearanoe  under  €on« 
toineiy  by  settixig  us  down  aa  nm- 
awaya  fvoin  our  own  lonntry  toeaoape 
thega]lo>w«.  Howohaagedtheaoenel 
And  we  now  adoze  the  graoe  thiongh 
whioh  we  were  enabled  to  ovecoome 
all  these  things.  It  waa  impoasible 
not  to  make  xeferenoe  to  the  former 
oondxtion  of  those  who  wara  before 
me,  reminding  them  of  the  manFeUona 
tranaf oimation  whioh  Qod  in  Hia  ador« 
aUe  meroy  had  wrought  among  them» 
The  impreoehre  aeaaon  waa  dkiaed  by 
singing  a  translation,  or  rather  an 
imitation,  of  *  Ckmie,  Thou  i^mnt  of 
eirety  blessing,'  '* 


'*  The  oongregation,  inoluding 
strangars,  was  large,  considering  the 
siae  of  the  village,  containing  rather 
more  than  sixty  households,  or  900 
inhabitants,  allowing  five  persons  to  a 
houBe,  which  t  found  to  be  the  case  in 
this  instance.  The  ilrst  servioe  being 
ended,  forty  sat  down  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  eight  of  whom  formerly  be- 
longed to  Gaseep,  but  had  with  their 
families  lately  removed.  AU  these 
forty  I  had  Imown  in  their  youthful 
days  when  residents  on  the  Euruman 
river.  I  thought  of  bygone  years  of 
our  toil  and  struggle  to  retain  our 
footing  amidst  unnumbered  jeers  and 
scoffs  and  robberies  of  the  heathMi 
throng.     It  was  then  when   some 

3.  Thb  S(3H00lmast^  qf  Pubuhxtchwe,    Th£  SaM£. 

'*  Ehobetse,  the  chiefs  brother,  who  is  a  naturally  amiable  character,  somd 
time  ago  sent  to  one  church  member  among  the  Batlarus  to  allow  his  son  to  go 
and  be  a  schoolmaster  among  his  people,  who  live  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  those  who  stand  under  his  elder  bother.  On  one  of  my  former  visits 
I  fouiid  he  had  been  most  eealous,  but  no  progress  whatever  had  been  made 
emeng  fovty^ive  diildren.  He  had  been  taught  himself  in  our  Batlaru  school, 
and  how  he  came  to  labour  for  inore  than  six  months  without  being  able  to 
teach  a  single  child  a  letter  I  could  not  conceive,  for  all  testified  to  his  dili-r 
gence.  As  it  appeared  to  me  that  something  could  be  made  of  him,  I  proposed 
that  he  should  go  and  live  with  me,  and  be  placed  under  our  daughter  Jeanie's 
charge  for  some  months.  He  came  and  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  school 
most  punctually,  while  the  profidenoy  made  was  everytiung  that  could  be  de- 
aired,  and  had  returned  little  more  than  a  twelvemott|h  before  my  last  visit, 
On  my  arrival  and  halting  dose  to  the  school-house,  I  supposed  that  school 
was  not  held,  there  being  no  noise*  On  entering,  I  found  him  and  his  charge 
fuHy  engaged,  the  ofaildreasearoely  taking  off  their  eyes  to  look  at  me.  On  ex- 
amining the  classes  very  carefQ]ly#I  found  five  boys  and  five  girls  most  correct 
readers;  the  next  class  reading  on  boards  so  perfectly,  that  I  expressed  my 
surprise  that  they  had  not  been  put  into  t|ie  Selection.  4  hurge  class  in  the 
alphabet  seemed  to  be  under  his  own  special  charge,  everyone  of  which  knew 
each  letter  perf eotly«  Though  I  stood  long  watching  I  did  not  hear  a  single 
mistake,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  whioh  his  pointer  went  from  letter 
to  letter,  from  large  to  small.  It  was  the  same  to  each  child,  and  some  of  them 
were  veiy  young,  whioh  letter  was  poiqted  to.  What  I  now  saw  was  really 
worth  one's  while  coming  |rom  the  Kuruman  on  foot  to  witness." 

4.  Genebal  View  of  these^  Chttrches.    The  Same, 

**Next  morning,  after  disposing  of     tributions  to  our  auxiliary,  I  left  for 
some  books  and  receiving  a  few  con«'    the    Kurumsn,    distant    thirty-one 
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miles,  grateful  to  our  HeaTenly  Father 
for  all  that  I  had  seen  and  heard  in 
lef  eienoe  to  man's  salvation.  I  did 
not  see  all  I  hoped  to  see ;  but  it  is 
most  gratii^g  to  witness  the  almost 
nniTersal  desire  to  learn  to  read,  and 
tiiat  ednoation,  often  nnder  most  nn- 
faYoiirableoixoimi8tanoes,i8adV)Miemg; 
so  that  wherever  people  live  together, 
many  or  few,  means  of  instraetion  of 
one  kind  or  other  are  In  operation, 
and  even  family  worship  kept  np  by 
many  who  have  not  joined  a  ehnzeh. 
BoubtlesB  there  mnist  be  sometimes 
queer  sennons  preaohed,  as  with  rare 
exceptions  the  native  teachers  do  not 
stick  to  their  text,  but  seldom  wander 
far  from  the  cross ;  and  I  do  rcgoioe 
that  Ghzist  is  preached,  however 
feeble  the  instruments  are.  In  general 
the  people  are  poor,  and  their  re- 


sonroes  small;  theoonntrythioiii^honk 
very  dry,  except  in  zainy  ■eaeone,  ior 
th^  are  not  always  so.  Thensieno 
paid  agenti  among  those  leleued  to, 
except  the  youQi  to  whom  paztieakr 
reference  has  been  made,  who  is  not 
only  an  efficient  schoolmaster,  hot 
oondocts  the  pnblio  serviooB  as  chip- 
lain  to  his  patron,  who  siqqplies  bin 
with  food.  BSiobetse  and  hla  wile,  or 
rather  his  concubine,  are  both  amiilile 
characters;  bat  the  first  wife  stands ia 
the  way  of  their  being  received  into 
church  feDowAip.  I  have  more  thia 
once  granted  a  trifling'som  to  asaiitia 
raising  a  school,  and  this  is  all  that 
may  be  deemed  necessary  under  pre- 
sent circumstances.  There  is  nathing 
Hke  getting  such  folks,  who  are  ia 
general  very  stingy,  to  he^  thoa- 
selves." 


III.— SAMOAN  MISSION.    SOUTH  SEAS. 

The  Samoan  Islands  are  four  in  number,  Savaii,  UfolU|  Tutoila,  and 
Manua  :  the  last  including  three  smaller  islands,  Ofit,  Olosdtoa,  and  Tait. 
TJfolu  is  in' the  centre  of  the  group,  contains  an  area  of  560  square  miles,  and 
has  a  population  of  15,600  persons.  On  its  north  side  is  the  port  of  Afia,  which 
contains  a  considerable  population  of  Europeans.  One  of  the  senior  brethren, 
the  Bev.  G.  DEUiofOKD,  has  just  written  to  the  Directors  the  following 
account  of  his  district  in  that  island,  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  diuiehes 
under  his  care  :— 

1,  Mb.  DamafOKD's  DiarmOT.    Juxne  7,  1867. 


**  My  district  extends  from  the  most 
easterly  part  of  the  island  of  Upolu, 
along  the  south  side  of  the  island  as 
far  as  the  most  westerly  point  of 
Safata,  a  district  occupied  in  former 
years  by  a  missionary,  but  now  form- 
ing only  an  out-station.  It  extends 
somewhere  about  forty  miles  along 
the  sea-coast,  and  is  studded  over  with 
forty  small  villages.  In  each  of  these 
villages  a  teacher  is  placed,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  conduct  prayer  meetings,  preach 


on  Sabbath,  and  keep  school  duxiag 
the  week.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  At  thousand.  In  the  dis- 
trict there  are  two  Boman  Gathdio 
priests  permanently  settled,  against 
whose  influence  we  have  to  oontaod. 
I  aih  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  their 
disdples  are  not  very  many,  and  some 
of  them  have  turned  back  tousof  late. 
We  have  a  few  belonging  to  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  this  district.  AHIifwi^  in 
direct  opposition  to  the 
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made  by  the  London  IdlBsionary  of  Anstralia  have  sent  out  some  mis- 
Society  and  the  Wesleyan  Conf eorence  sionarieB  to  keep  their  par^  apart 
of  England,  the  Weeleyan  ^Conf erenoe     from  onr  people.*' 

2.  S20E5T  MiSBlONABT  VSETmOB.     ThB  SaXE. 

'*  In  my  district,  from  the  1st  May  till  the  WiJ«iia  Ihald  six  adult  mJs-> 
sionary  meetings,  and  sijc  children's  meetingB,  The  adult  maetioga  we  held  on 
the  forenoons,  and  the  children's  on  the  afternoons  of  the  same  days^  at  eaoh 
of  the  places  where  the  meetings  were  held.  And  these  were  heldatoonTaDient 
places,  to  embrace  the  entire  population  of  the  district.  At  all  the  jdaoes 
where  the  meetings  were  held  they  were  well  attended,  and  both  adults  and 
children  were  in  excellent  spirits.  They  were  all,  fathers  and  mothars,  sons 
and  daughters,  arrayed  in  their  best  attute,  which  lolnttad  a  very  agreeable 
Bight  to  a  missionary's  eye.  We  had  at  eadi  adult  meetipg  aeven  or  eight 
speeches,  and  at  each  of  the  children's  fiye  or  six,  whioh,  if  not  eq[aal  in  qoality 
to  what  yon  hear  in  Exeter  Hall,  were  in  qoantity,  you  will  admit,  quite  enough 
for  one  day.  We  held  onr  first  meeting  at  Saleaumua,  a  Tillage  in  Akipota,  on 
the  east  end  of  the  island,  in  a  pretty  stone  chapel,  on  the  1st  May.  Aleipata 
contains  six  villages  of  our  people,  and  they  all  assembled  at  this  place.  The 
offerings  of  the  adults  amounted  to  1152  15o. ;  and  those  of  tiie  ohildna  to 
%o6  19c.  Our  next  meetings  were  held  at  Salefao,  on  the  3rd  May.  Offerings 
of  the  adults  $71  75c. ;  those  of  the  children,  $38  66o. 

After  describing  the  meetings  and  collections  in  other  places^  Mr.  Dmm« 
mend  thus  condndes  :-— 

*'  Since  I  came  home,  I  have  counted  the  moneys  all  carefully  oyer,  and  find 
that  our  collections  amount  to  $1217  6dc. ;  that  is,  in  English  money, 
£243  10#.  M.f  being  an  adyanoe  over  last  year's  ooUeotions  of  £90  4«.  Zid,  I 
Am  pleased  with  the  liberality  of  my  people  this  year,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
also  will  be  pleased  with  it.  When  we  remember  what  the  Samoans  were 
thirty-seven  years  ago,  we  may  well  exclaim,  *  What  hath  Qod  wrought  V  " 

3.— Liberality  of  the  People.    The  Sahe. 


"  As  you  are  a  man  of  statistics,  it 
may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  you  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  amount  giyen 
indiTiduaUy  by  the  giTing  iK)pulation. 
It  may  help  you  to  guess  at  this  when 
I  tell  you  that  we  had  about  500  dol- 
lars in  dollars  and  half-dollars,  426 
dollars  in  shillings,  129  dollars  in 
fr&ucs,  31  dollars  in  three-shilling 
dollars  (our  proper  dollar  is  4*.),  and 
10  half-crowns.  We  had  also  a  few 
two-dollar  pieces,  and  two  ten-dollar 
pieces.  So  you  see  we  had  not  a  great 
qtiantitj^  of   sixpences,   dimes,   and 


half -dimes.     Oopper  collections  are 
unknown  here. 

"You  are  aware,  too,  I  suppose, 
that  our  people  build  all  their  own 
chapels  and  support  their  natiye 
teachers.  Their  chapels,  of  course, 
bear  little  resemblance  to  our  English 
chapels,  but  they  are  such  as  the 
Samoans  can  build,  and  are  good 
enough  for  them  in  their  present  state 
of  civilization.  My  teachers  haye 
received  from  the  villages  in  which 
they  labour,  during  the  past  year,  pro- 
perty valued  by  themselves,  amount" 
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ing  to  £160  Bs.  9d.  This  is  not  mnoh 
to  each;  bat  the  Tillages  are  small, 
and  the  people  also  bnild  their  houses 
and  supply  them  to  a  oertain  extent 
inth  food ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  they 
aie,  generally  spea]dng»  the  best 
dxeaaed  of  the  inhabitaatB,  and  live  in 
the  best  hooaes  of  the  village.  You 
are  also  aware  that  the  Samoans  pnr^ 
dhase  all  their  own  Bibles  and  other 
books;  10  that  we  do  all  we  can  to 
teadh  them  self-relianoe.  We  think 
any  other  way  of  conducting  our  Mis- 
sion would  tend  to  defeat  one  of  the 
great  objects  we  have  in  view  in  com- 
ing a&iong  the  people.  Son^e  of  the 
Soman  OathoHo  priests  dare  to  tell 
the  Samoans  that  we  come  to  them  to 
gather  up  their  dollars,  and  then,  after 
we  get  enough  we  leave  thenu  Ireply 
tQ  this  by  saying  that  when  I  eame  to 


Samoa  no  one  was  in  poaseemon  of  i 
single  mx^enee ;  and  every  man  of 
middle  age  knovrs  that  is  true.  It  is 
indeed  pleasant  to  hear  at  om  nis- 
sionaiy  meetings  the  old  men,  in  thai 
speeches,  declaring  that  everything  of 
any  value  they  possess  is  thezenlt  of 
missionary  labour  and  Ihe  introdne- 
tion  of  the  Word  of  Qod. 

"We  held  our  missionaiy meeting 
at  Aleipata,  at  a  village  oontunkg 
400  inhabitants.  This  village  ia  ik 
stronghold  of  Popery  in  my  distrieti 
the  people  being  equally  divided  be- 
tween us  and  the  Boman  Catholics. 
And  yet  our  people  there  gave  a  ooi- 
leotion  of  £8  13«.  to  the  London  IGi- 
sionary  Society.  This  showi  vhat 
they  thought  of  <  Father  Peter'i '  «< 
sertionsT' 


4.— State  of  the  CntmoHES.    The  Sake* 

'*  When  attending  the  missionary  meetings  at  my  out-stations,  I  ipatt<H^ 
Sabbath  at  Aleipata,  and  another  at  Safata.  We  had  fine  large  Gomgnga^c^ 
at  the  four  different  places  at.  which  I  preached.  During  the  days  I  waasot 
engaged  holding  meetings,  I  conversed  privately  with  113  candidates  far 
church-fellowship.  Sixty-one  of  these  were  received  into  the  churches;  ani 
altogether  now  we  have  upwards  of  1000  members.  We  are  often  disappointtd 
in  the  stability  of  our  members,  and  have  many  sad  falls.  But  we  act  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  and  try  to  keep  our  communion  pure*  ^ 
known  offender  is  not  retained  in  the  church  a  single  day  after  his  case  i£ 
investigated  and  he  is  thought  an  unworthy  member.  But  you  understand 
the  native  character  well,  so  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  most  painful  asd 
depressing  part  of  all  missionary  toiL" 


IV.— MADAGASOAE. 

Whilb  AntakanaHIVO,  the  capital  city  of  the  island,  is  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Society's  Mission,  numerous  churches  have  been  founded  in  the  coon^ 
districts  round  the  dty.  These  districts  contain  several  important  towns,  vhica 
were  once  the  seat  of  government  in  small  independent  kingdoms.  The  ooon^ 
churches  are  sixty  in  number.  The  district  of  Vonizongo,  far  to  the  w«ti 
contains  seventeen  of  these  churches.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Chiistiajuij 
has  been  spread  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  military  posts  bytheHova 
officers,  many  of  whom  are  Christians.  Keeping  up  service  with  their 
Ohristian  slaves,  others  have  joined  their  meetings,  and  little  chnxchee  hare 
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been  fenned.  ThefoUowing  letter  from  the  Eer.  B.  0.  Habtlby  flliiBtratee 
this  matter.  After  describijig  hia  visit  to  Tamataye  on  the  coast,  in  ill  health, 
and  of  the  improyement  whidh  both  Mrs.  Hartley  and  he  have  experienced, 
OUT  brother  writes  as  follows : — 

1.  MisfiiturABT  ftpiKtr  m  thb  OHintoH.    Mb.  Haetusy.    Jtjlt  11,  1867, 


'<  In  the  last  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  yon  from  the  capital,  I  told  you  of 
a  schema  which  was  then  entertained 
by  my  chnrch  at  Andohalo,  to  send 
ont  a  Malagasy  missionary  to  a  settle^ 
ment  some  days'  jonmey  north  of  the 
capital.  Before  leaying,  I  was  enabled 
to  make  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  carrying  out  of  this 
scheme,  though  I  could  not  wait  to 
see  the  actual  departure  of  our  agent. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  Society  to  know  more 
folly  than  has  yet  been  detailed  the 
history  of  this  moyement.  Some 
months  ago,  at  the  united  monthly 


missionary  prayer  meeting,  it  liras 
proposed,  after  an  address  by  Mr. 
Cameron,  that  the  Malagasy  Christiana 
should  enter  more  definitely  upon 
work  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
distant  tribes  of  the  island,  and  that 
for  the  future  a  collection  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  made  at  each  missionary 
prayer  meeting.  The  meeting  which 
followed  this  agreement  was  held  at 
my  church,  and  the  sum  of  eight 
dollars  was  contribnted,  to  be  expended 
according  to  the  previous  arrange- 
ment by  the  church,  in  aggressive 
evangelistic  work.  This  was  our 
starting-point.*' 


2.  ApponrrMBNT  op  Basb,  a  Slave.    Thb  Sams. 
•*  1  had  long  correspondence  with  some  Christians  residing  at  the  chief  towil 
in  the  country  of  the  Antsianaka,  solne  of  the  officers  at  the  Hova  station  there 
being  Christians.    I  had  sent  them  books,  but  they  were  very  urgent  in  their 
requests  to  me  and  to  Mr.  Pearce,  to  send  them  a  teacher,  li^en  therefore  their 
missionary  spirit  was  thus  roused  in  my  church,  I  suggested  to  them  that  they 
should  tmdertake  to  send  an  evangelist  to  this  people ;  they  at  once  rqoioed  in 
the  idea,  but  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  fulfilled.    They  were  doubtful  about 
the  nume^fs  I  thought  the  chief  difficulty  wcnild  be  in  finding  a  man  at  once 
suited,  and  suifioiently  free  from  obligations  to  Government  service.  ^  They 
contributed  liberally,  however,  and  the  money  difficulty  has  not  stood  in  the 
way.    The  man  we  have  sent  has  been  the  teacher  of  my  day-school  for 
three  years.    He  is  a  thoroughly  intelligent  young  man,  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  good  preacher.    We  all  thought  that  he  was  in  all  respects 
the  man  we  wanted;  he  was  willing  to  go,  but  as  he  was  a  slave  could  not  go, 
except  by  an  arrangement  with  his  master.  Difficulties  arose  on  this,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  accomplish  what  I  had  long  desired,  namely :  the 
redemption  of  Rabe,  for  that  is  our  teacher^s  name.    At  this  time  I  received 
advice  of  a  sum  of  money  appropriated  to  my  use,  the  proceeds  of  a  Christmas 
tree  at  Harrogate.    A  Malagasy  friend  also  promised  to  help  me  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  of  the  money  required ;  and  Mr.  Parrett  took  equal  interest  with 
myself  in  this  matter.    The  redemption  money  Babe's  master  named,  after 
many  hours'  bargaining  conducted  by  two  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  congrega- 
tion, was  ninety  dollars ;  towards  this  sum,  however,  he  would  himself  contri- 
bute thirty  dollars,  making  the  sum  W  had,  to  advance  sijiy  dollars.    Towards 
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this,  the  money  from  Harrogate  (£5)  vas  given  absolutely,  the  iwimining 
thirfy-five  doUavs  was  advanoed  in  same  of  seven  doUais  eadi,  by  three  Msla- 
gasy  friends,  Mr.  Farzett,  and  myself.  This  sun  Babe  is  to  zepay  as  be  is 
able,  as  we  thought  it  better  that  he  should  have  a  share  in  obtainiii^  tds  free- 
dom. His  wife  and  children  are,  however,  still  slaves,  and  I  feel  moat  anTinns 
that  he  should  not  have  to  restore  any  part  of  his  own  purchase  monfliyy  Vat  be 
able  to  devote  all  he  can  save  to  the  redemption  of  his  wife  and  ohildz«n«  Will 
no  one  help  him  in  this  P  He  is  a  tried  worker,  and  is  charged  with  an  impor- 
tant Mission  to  a  large  and  once  powerful  tribe  of  his  countrymen;  kt  ia  mm 
free,  and  a  very  few  pounds  will  make  his  wife  and  children  free  also.' 

3.  His  Income  aih)  Sphebe  Fbovided.    The  Saks. 


n 


**  It  would  have  delighted  you,  I 
think,  to  have  seen  our  congregation 
on  the  Sunday  after  Babe's  freedom 
had  been  obtained.  His  salary  had 
now  to  be  made  up.  This  the  congre- 
gation fixed  at  sixty  dollars  (£12)  a 
year,  with  a  house.  At  the  close  of 
the  afternoon  service,  the  deacons 
went  round,  and  wrote  down  the 
names  and  promised  contributions  of 
all  in  the  ohapeL  All  gave.  Some 
gave  two  dollars,  others  one  dollar, 
others  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar, 
down  even  to  such  sums  as  one  penny, 
and  in  some  cases  one  halfpenny. 
With  Mr.  Farrett's  contribution  and 
my  own,  the  amount  raised  was  fifty- 
four  dollars,  which  has  since,  I 
believe,  been  made  up  to  the  required 
amount,  leaving  the  eight  dollars 
raised  at  the  prayer  meeting  as  a  re- 
serve fund.  Since  I  left  Antanan- 
arivo, Babe  has  gone  to  his  work, 
and  letters  haye  been  received  from 
him  saying  that  he  had  been  warmly 
receiTed  by  all,  whether  Christians  or 

4.  The  Tamatave 

'*My  letter  is  already  too  long,  or 
I  might  say  something  of  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  prospects  of  missionary 
work  here  on  the  coast.  In  my  last 
letter  I  told  you  how  delighted  I  was 
to  spend  a  Sunday  at  the  station  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  at 
Andovoranto.     The  Christian  spirit 


not;  and  the  Qovermv  has  asB^insd 
him  a  house  within  the  Hova  setfle- 
ment.  The  people  also  wrote  to  ex- 
press their  joy;  for  they  said  tihsy 
had  been  '  very  thirsty.'  Mai^oftiie 
missionariee  kindly  attended  the  meet- 
ing held  in  connection  with  Babe's 
departure.  A  feast  was  g^ran  at  ths 
house  of  our  chief  ofGLoer,  and  speeehes 
were  made  by  the  m\mannA'w^gm  and 
the  Malagasy;  Babe's  speech  being,  I 
am  told,  '  quite  the  speech  of  theevas- 
ing.'  And  another  of  the  miaaionaiMt 
writes  of  the  meeting  as  *  quite  one  ol 
the  best  ever  held  here.'  I  oaimet 
but  hope  that,  apart  from  the  good 
that  may  reasonably  be  eo^weted  to 
result  from  this  Mission  in  itself,  the 
older  churches  in  Antananarivo  will 
be  stirred  up  to  greater  aeal  and 
earnestness  in  spreading  the  Qospelin 
the  still  unevangelised  tribes,  hj  tho 
example  set  so  boldly  and  spioted^ 
by  the  youngest  and  least  numarosa 
church  of  aU." 


Chtteoh.    The  Same. 

and  zeal  of  the  missionaries  lahoudng 
must  commend  them  to  the  igni^- 
pathies  of  the  whole  Church.  Thif 
fraternise  freely  with  our  msmhen 
and  preachers  from  the  capital,  and 
allow  them,  if  they  have  proper  cre- 
dentials, to  take  part  in  their  servioes. 
The  Mission  founded  by  the  S.  P.  0. 
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Sooiefy  here  (Tamaiaye)  has  had  many 
diffloohiee  to  contend  with.  Of  the 
two  miBBionaiies  who  were  first  sent 
out,  one  has  had  to  withdraw  from 
the  work;  and,  sinoe  onr  arrival  here, 
Mr.  Hey,  who  had  won  the  respect  of 
all,  and  was  working  yery  snccessfully, 
has  been  obliged  to  leaye  for  a  time  at 
least»  on  aooonnt  of  the  yery  serions, 
almost  hopeless  state  of  his  wife's 
health.  During  the  present  week 
another  clergyman  has  arriyed.  He 
seems  a  yonng  man  of  great  energy, 
and  wMl,  I  think,  make  a  nsefol 
worker.  This  Mission,  howeyer,  being 
oondnoted  on  *  Anglican'  principles, 
has  entirely  failed  in  conciliating  the 
Hova  Christians.  The  Hoyas  meet  in 
a  yery  neat  little  chapel  just  outside 
the  town.  They  are  under  the  pas- 
torate of  Bainimamonjison,  the  lieu- 
tenaat-QoyemorofTamataye.  Several 


officers  of  considerable  rank  and  influ- 
ence are  connected  with  it.  The  con- 
gregation is  tolerably  numerous,  but 
yaziable,  as  it  consists  in  great 
measure  of  ofOicers  and  marmites  from 
the  capital.  I  have  seen  hardly  any 
Betsimisaraka  present. 

"  The  Queen  is  proceeding  slowly 
on  her  journey  coastwards.  Qreat 
numbers,  I  belieye,  are  sick;  and  if 
the  weather  has  been  on  the  road  any- 
thing like  what  it  is  here,  I  am  sure 
the  Queen  must  regret  her  journey. 
The  total  suspension  of  all  useful 
labour,  and  the  exposure  of  nearly  all 
the  offtcers  and  great  part  of  the  sol- 
diers, with  thousands  of  slayes,  to 
hardship,  sickness,  and  death,  neces- 
sarily inyolyed  in  such  an  expedition, 
show  how  far  off  the  Malagasy  still 
are  from  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
good  goyemment." 


V.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BBIEF  MEMOm  OF  THE  BEY.  ABIE  YOS. 

The  Bxv.  AjRIE  Yos  died  at  Tulbagh,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  on  the  4th  of  June 
nit.,  aged  96^  years.  He  was  bom  on  the  29th  November,  1770,  at  the  Hague, 
where,  on  accotmt  of  his  piety  and  talents  he  was  employed  as  catechist  of  the 
Dutch  Beformed  Church.  In  1805,  when  the  late  Bey.  J.  J.  Elcherer,  then  a 
missionary  in  South  Africa,  yisited  Holland  in  company  with  some  conyerts 
from  the  Heathen,  Mr.  Yos  was  persuaded  to  leaye  his  natiye  land  for  South 
Africa,  where  he  was  engaged  to  labour  as  missionary  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society.  At  first  he  was  stationed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony,  at 
Zak  Biyer.  Here  he  laboured  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and,  with  his  wife  and 
little  boy,  at  one  time  suffered  so  much  from  the  consequences  of  drought,  and 
at  another  from  attacks  of  the  Bushmen  that  he  was  often  without  necessary 
food,  and  in  peril  of  his  life.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  at  Graafl  Beinet,  and 
laboured  there  as  catechist  for  more  than  two  years.  Though  he  was  much 
respected  by  all  classes  of  society,  and  was  a  blessing  to  many  around  him,  yet 
the  thought  that  he  was  not  exactly  doing  the  work  for  whidi  he  left  Holland, 
yia.  Mission  work,  caused  him  some  uneasiness  of  mind. 

In  181 1  he  went  to  Tulbagh — (a  town  about  eighty  miles  north-west  from  Cape 
Town,  also  the  chief  town  of  the  division  so  named ;  it  contains  about  6000 
inhabitants) — ^where  he  was  shortly  after  ordained,  and  laboured  with  evident 
success  for  twenty-five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  relieved  from 
hia  labours  and  responsibility,  on  account  of  age  and  bodily  infirmity.  During 
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tha  kst  ton  ydars  of  hid  ministiry  he  was  aadsted  by  HiA  Ber.  O.  Zahn,  oi  tha 
Rhflom'sh  Sodety,  to  whom,  with  the  consent  of  the  London  Mjarionary  SoouAf  , 
the  charge  of  the  oolonred  congregation  was  transferred. 

For  the  space  of  fully  thirty  years  2£r.  Yos  did  much  good  among  the  white 
as  well  as  ^the  coloured  congregations.  From  time  to  time  he  went  throng 
the  extensiye  district,  in  which  no  provision  had  at  that  time  been  made  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Heathen.  He  scattered  the  seed  of  tiie  BirijiB  word 
broadcast ;  and  eternity  will  assuredly  show  with  what  Uessed  zesoltB  he  did  it 

The  well-known  and  praiseworthy  liberality  of  the  London  lUsslonaiy 
Society,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  an  adequate  pension  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  enabled  him  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  without  being  a  bordea  te  Mf 
relations  or  friends. 

After  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  in  1857— his  first  wife,  who  came  out  wiik 
him  from  Holland,  having  died  about  the  year  1832 — ^he  lived  for  some  time 
with  his  eldest  grandson,  and  since  then  with  his  daughter-in-law.  In  ooiiae> 
quence  of  age  and  debility  he  was  subject  to  giddiness.  During  the  night  oi 
the  19th  of  May  last,  upon  attempting  to  leave  his  bed,  he  fell  wiiii  sueh 
violence  against  his  staff  that  his  body  was  much  ipjured  by  the  falL  And 
after  having  suffered  pain  and  agony  for  eighteen  days,  with  only  brief  interrato 
of  consciousness,  he  peacefully  dept  in  Jesus. 

His  life  was  very  exemplary  and  edifying  to  the  souls  of  his  fellow  nen. 
For  more  than  fifteen  years  before  his  departure  he,  in  company  with  aevcnl 
friends,  held  a  prayer  meeting  in  his  room.  On  the  14th  May  it  was  held  thoe 
for  the  last  time,  and  he  never  failed  to  take  a  part  in  the  prooeedinga,  whieh 
have  been  blessed  to  many  souls. 

He  often  spoke  with  much  feeling  of  the  respect  and  kind  treatment  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  A  few  months 
before  his  decease  he  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  Directors,  in  which  be 
thanked  them  for  what  they  had  done  for  him.  ' 

For  many  years  he  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  Dutoh  Beformed 
Congregation,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  generally  known  as  Old 
Father  Yos.  It  was  an  affecting  sight  to  see  him  approaching  the  Lord's  tabk 
with  faltering  steps,  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  in  April  last.  And  now  he  has 
entered  his  rest,  and  his  works  follow  him. 

As  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  more  than  400  persons 
followed  his  mortal  remains  to  their  last  resting-place,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  <A 
June  last.* 

*  I  satjoln  iho  following  from  a  local  paper—"  Ocn  Fithiv  Amis  Vo8.^Thi8  venerahle  mitskniKT 
died  on  the  4Ui  inst.  (June),  at  midnight,  probably  in  conBeqnenoe  of  sfraotond  leg.  Oneocamznafitsil 
was  fonnd  tliaA  tbe  right  thigh  was  broken,  and  that  there  waa  no  hope  ofieootery.  On  ttefthbit 
remains  were  Interred  in  the  bnrial  ground  of  the  Bheniah  Missionaiy  Booiely.  The  Ber.  O.  Zaka 
fepoke  on  the  solemn  occasion  from  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  and  he  fooght  a  good 
fight;  he  has  finished  his  conrse,  and  kept  the  Ihith.  The  Revs.  B.  Shand  and  Bndler  lUao  dt^rend 
addresses."  It  is  added  that  a  portrait  of  the  deoeaaed  gentlemin,  taken  twenty-ei^  ymn  ei^ 
i»  now  hung  up  in  tha  pubUo  libraiy* 
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VI.— NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  The  Society's  Debt.— ^During  the  past  three  months  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  the  question  of  the 
Society's  finances;  and  the  Directors  haye  again  received  large  gifts  and 
assurances  of  continued  sympathy  and  help.  Our  excellent  friend  Mrs.  Swan, 
in  memory  of  her  honoured  husband  the  £ev.  W.  Swait*,  and  in  continuation 
of  his  lifelong  interest  in  the  Mongolian  tribes,  has  given  the  Board  £1000,  to 
be  devoted  to  a  Mongol  Mission  in  Peking,  or  at  least  to  the  North  China 
Mission.  Our  aged  friend  H.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Hobarton,  for  so  many  years 
a  steadfast  supporter  of  the  Society,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  sends  £1000  aa 
a  special  gift,  and  repeats  his  challenge  to  give  £500  more  if  forty-nine  other 
^ntlemen  will  join  him  in  giving  that  sum,  to  aid  the  Society  in  its  difficul- 
ties. At  all  the  Autumn  Meetings  great  interest  has  been  expressed  in  the 
Society's  position,  work,  and  wants ;  and  at  Leeds  an  effort  was  made  to  raise 
a  special  sum  towards  the  debt.  The  Manchester  Committee  have  resolved  to 
double  their  ordinary  income,  and  thus  add  £2400  as  their  contribution  to  the 
same  end.    The  Hst  of  gifts  and  promises  now  stands  as  follows  :^ 


Sfecial  Donations 

Towards  the  Fund  of  £25,000. 

£  i.  d. 
Henry    Hopkins,     Esq., 

Tasmania         .        •    .  1000  0  0 

G.  Hadfield,  Esq.,  M.P.  .  1000  0  0 

J.  Kemp  Welch,  Esq.  •    .    500  0  0 

E.  Baxter,  Esq.        «        •    500  0  0 
O.  Jupe,  Esq.,  and   the 

Churches  of  Wilts  and 

Somerset          .        •  .  1000    0    0 

Manchester  Auxiliary  .  2400    0    0 
John  Crossley,  Esq.,    as 

Trustee  of  the  late  D. 

Camley,  Esq.        •  « 

D.  Paton,  Esq.    .        .  . 
W.  Youngman,  Esq. 

Walter  Milligan,  Esq.  . 
T.  E.  Hm,  Esq. 

F.  W.  Cobb,  Esq.        .  . 
Dowager  Lady  Buxton 
J.  Banks,  Esq.     .        •  . 
Josiah  Evans,  Esq.  . 
Isaac  Perry,  Esq.         •  . 
Joshua  Wilson,  Esq. 
T.  Coote,  Esq. . 
Henry  Butt,  Esq.        •  , 
An  Old  Friend         •  i 
J,  Whitley,  Esq. ,       •  , 


500  0  0 

200  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

00  0  0 


Leeds, 

Edward  Baines,   Esq. 

M.P*     •        •       • 
J.  Jowitt,  Esq.     • 
F.  Baines,  Esq. 
E»  Briggs,  Esq.    , 
A  Friend  •        •        « 
Ditto    «        •        • 
W.  J.  Binder,  Esq.  » 

C.  H.  Gatty,  Esq.    • 
W.  M.  Newton,  Esq 
Mrs.  Byles 
H.  W.  Davison,  Esq 
Edward  Cook,  Esq. 
James  Townley,  Esq 
J.  Harvey,  Esq. 
E.  Dawson,  Esq. » 


£    9,  d. 


100  0  0 

100  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

15  0  0 

25  0  0 

25  0  0 

20  0  0 

20  0  0 

20  0  0 

20  0  0 

10  10  0 

10  0  0 


Special  BuBSORiPTioifs 
Towards  an  Increased  Income. 

£    s.  d. 


J.  Alexander,    Esq.  (for 

five  years)     . 
G.  Leeman,  Esq.,   M.P. 

(the  same)  •  •  « 
W.  Sommerville,  Esq.  • 
B.  W.  Smith,  Esq.  (for 

fiye  years)        .       »   » 


100  0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

50  0  0 
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lirom  17th  September  to  I6th  October^  1867. 


Loirjx>v. 

ABOklFrtoBA,toinudt  Um 


••••••••••»•••••••«••••« 


B.CIook.BtqM<mo. 


'»««■«»««■»««»«« 


▲  XlnkNwqr  tn  Ghlna..^...  10 


>•«  ■•■■•—*»»— >■  »— »< 


...  s 


"A Thank-oOtolag  Ibri 


••••  — *  •  •  •  »  ■  ■•%»—— 


X.THpwU»'*]teeord»...^  t 


A.8.  flotaoB.  BaqJbrXate- 


BkA.X4Perfh»  "Beoord"  ^ 
IiMinj  of  tlw  latt  Joiin  Z<Mi 


IHttQi  Xiu  tenh  Brown*  80 

ArnmrW*    OoHaetod  tar  tho 
iMW  Biud«n  and  Oluurl- 


Batm&L  AmOlsiy.  Oontrl- 


taUoMM, 


••«•« •• « ••« ••• ••• • 


It 


Qlayy.  Oontrilm- 


Ovftfon.  OmiIA.  TIM  XllOM 
Dntiiolt  .•»...«..•....••»••••••.•...  1 

■mioimy  nag .................  * 


tilbattoDt. U  1 

JMwoM/oiti      llr*    A*    B» 

Jv^VMU  .......••ti...^tt.««.....M.....    V 


MnjMd,  AnoBjuooi 


MnJUId.  SlonOluipOI.  Oon- 

tnltUtlOM.....M..tM....f.«N..M.  10 


OontrUmttoBt  ..................  4 


Chaoti,  For 

atMMW 


tM  Snffuron  at  Maurltiaa  5 

JTollBwaaf.  ^Oonmgatloiial 
OlmrolL  Oontnbuknu ... 


MiUSUl,  ContritatlMii ...  10 


0 


OoBBrttmtiMia.^...... .....  ^  14  o 


Toniw  Jf  «B*a  Anoetatiwi. 

DlttOk  fiw  SafltannatXanil- 
llr.AoUaiid......M..M......».......  10  0 


OOnXTBT. 
MmmtOt,   WUm,    OonMlNi- 

ttODO       ...M....M..M.M.MMM..M....    li       0       0 


F.BooU^r 


XiM 


10  0   0 


0 


JBflPMTtf      CteCit.        For 
WMova*  Fund 1  1  o 

BaOtw,  OontrltatlOBa  ......  0  o  o 

Bidnfitrd.  Aozillary.    Oon- 
taruiiftloBa 11  0  0 

_    MB.       AuiUaqr. 
nAooount UL  S  % 


BuOttg,  Ootrihattoai -.^  do  14  t 

KiM  HetoB  Oodtaro  Xla-  ' 

■toaarf  Baac.    —  0  s  7 

Durkam,  OoatrflmtloBi  ...»!•  4 


OonMtaatfana^  4  0  0 


batKMu 


•  ■—»— ■>pwp— •»—■■— 


Ooltoetloao .. 
8alnerl|«aa 


17  1  0 


n  0  f 

lit 

Mil 


OumfMU  ]fra.BTa  »(IU  too 


Bao.,  towatda  •»• 


BIiAmm'  VUftaa.  AFrtond, 
par  Hn.  Booth,  for  Xada- 


•« ■ • •••«•«•««•••••••••••••••»••• 


too 


KatUybrd,     Ooatrtbotlona  018  0 

Brtk^brd*    AnzUteiy.    On 
AcoonntM«....M.....MM......M...U(r  17  0 

Briffff,  For  Natlva  TMebor  too 

BrialoL  AwdUaiy.  OnAe- 
ooiuit  ,..,.........„..«..« ,....4M00B 

OMOUiAam,  Legaoyortha 
late  B.  P.  Felij.BMi.  ........  S  0  0 


CUppMMam,  Lagaejoftba 
liSe  Bar.  B.  Boot ..............  s 


0  0 


guUML   OoOaeled  Iqr  Xn. 

"r"'!*      I    -  »■■ V  III     V 


TotttHdM.  For  the  Bar. 
JanaajLannadfi  Bohoola, 
Benaraa 


W  999  ••■•••••  •••  •*a«9M«*a**i 


....  TOO 


CkmlmMok.   OoatribntJona  mo 

OlMkMaatom,  Laoorortha 
lata  Mra.  Sarah  Thornton. 


Lion  Walk,  toward*  dafiotencF. 

BarraatThankiklflnc  Sar- 

Tlea  OoUeeUoa  .. .........  not 

JamMVUdLa,  Baq.  ..............  s  0  0 
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Jgotutej^Ui,  Motbti  for  (i!I^I|ristma{(  Elnud« 

Veiit  touching  is  that  alloaion  in  the  Book  of  Job,  where  he  says, 
"  Oh,  that  I  were  as  I'  waa  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  mt/' 
children  loete  about  me  I"  '  The  words  suggest'  images  of  Eastern  life  ; 
and  we  can  see  the  father  at  the  door  of  his  tent^  leading  forth  his 
'' little  ones  like,  a  flock  ;'Vot  at  the 'gate  of  the  dty,  with  his  sons 
around  him,  ^' grown  up  like  plants^*'  whilst  his  daughters  are  at  home, 
« like  polished  stones,  polished  after  the  simiHtude  of  a  palace."  And 
images  of  home  -life,  still  mote  beautiful,  in  our  estimation,  come  before 
us,  as  we  read  the  words  of  the' patriarch  of  Uz ;  and  we  picture 'many 
a  dwelling  .at  the  present  season. of  the  year,  with  its  Christmas  decora* 
tions  and  its  Christmas,  joys;  with  its  groups  of  meriy,"r6sy  faces,  and 
with  its  smiles  of  parental  delight  and  love.  Some  who*  read  these  lines 
may  share  in  the'  patriarch's  pang  of  remembered  pleasiires — pleasures 
once  present^  now  passed  and  gone.  Their  children  are  no  longer  ^^ about 
them,**  They  are  in  other  land^  oi:  in  another  world.'  'But  many  have,  or 
fondly  hope  to  have,  on  Christmas  Day,  a  family  gathering  which  will 
correspond  with  the  recollections  of  Job.  The  gathering  will  include, 
perhaps,  some  who  have  never  left  the  hearth  of  their  childhood — to  whom 
the  nursery,  the  parlour,  the  garden,  and  the  country  walk  are  the  whole 
world ;  and  some,  also,  who  amidst  the  tasks  and  conflicts  of  school  are 
preparing  for  the  work  and  battle  of  their  future  days ;  and  yet  others 
who  have  already  launched  upon  the  sea  of  business  life,  and  are  now 
pursuing  their  own  independent  course. 

Tour  children  then  are  **  about  you,"  either  still  sheltered  under  their 
father^s  roof-tree  or  just  home  from  school,  with  all  manner  of  dreams 
of  pleasure,  or  on  a  visit  from  a  distance,  whence  they  have  brought 
young  wives  and  husbands ;  and  also  there  are  those  who  gladly  climb 
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up  their  grand&ther*8  knee  and  their  grandmother's  lap,  even  your 
«  children's  children." 

We  "wish  to  o£fer  yon  some  household  words — and  when  we  use  the 
expression  household  toords^  we  mean  words  which  shall  oonyey  to  you 
thoughts  ponuected,  with  your  households — ^thoughts  which  at  the  present 
season  s^opld  Ibe  pfedominant  m  your  kdii0e|iol<ls-*-Vi^tijg||tB  tfliidi 
should  occur  to  you  on  Christmas  Day  when  you  meet  together  in  your 
peaceful  homes. 

I.  A  word  respectipg  our  beliefiu 

We  believe  in  the  Incarnation — ^in  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  GSod — not 
as  the  coming  of  a  mere  man^  but  as  the  coming  into  the  world  of  the 
Eternal  Word,  who  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  before  the  wcnid 
was.  We  believe  that  the  scenes  of  the  natlvil^y  that  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem,  that  the  child  lying  in  the  manger,  that  the  star  in  the 
East,  that  the  pilgrimage  of  the  wise  men,  are  beautiful  pictures^  dis- 
tinguishing the  birth  of  Jesus  from  evety  other  blrtih  in  this  respect : 
that  He  who  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  who  was  equal  with  CSod, 
then  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  tqK>n  Him  the  fenn  of  a 
man  and  the  SsuBhion  of  a  servant;  that  He  who  waa  the  light  of  life 
came  into  the  world  to  lighten  every  man  j  and  that  ever  since  He 
has  been  diining,  not  merely  as  a  star,  but  as  the  sun ;  that  He  is 
'^  bom  unto  us  a  Saviour ;"  that  His  name  is  '*  called  Jesum  beoauae  He 
saves  His  people  from  their  sins."  We  believe  that  to  Him  every  knee 
shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess ;  so  that  the  shepherds  and  the 
magi  are  the  leaders  of  a  long  train  of  worshipping  who  pay  iheir 
homage  at  the  feet  of  the  Bedeemer,  who  ponder  the  mystery  of  His 
Incarnation,  and  who  tender  to  Him  their  richest  and  their  beat  even 
^'  their  gold,  their  frankinoensei  and  their  myrrlu"  And  whilst  we  helleTe 
this,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  domestic  and  social  life  are  to  us  diflfereDt 
things  from  what  they  would  have  been  without  His  Incarnation. 

We  also  believe  that  when  Jesua  is  received  by  fiuth,  and  redeems 
the  soul  from  guilt,  that  His  Spirit  dwells  within  such  a  souL  And 
here  cornea  forth  another  mystery,  which,  though  not  the  counterpart 
of  the  Incarnation  itself  is  what  we  may  call  an  appendix  to  its 
history.  The  Eternal  Lord  took  upon  himself  our  mind,  our  flesh, 
our  nature;  and  now  we  become  the  partakers  of  the  Holy  (Jhost, 
and  there  is  a  Divine  union  in  this  way  formed  between  God  and 
man.  We  do  not  confound  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  with  the 
Incamatiou.  We  distinffuiah  bettoem  them;  but  we  connect  the  one 
with  the  other*  This  second  great  wonder  comes  as  the  oansequeiDoe 
of  the  first.  We  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our  renewal,  nncti^ 
fication,  and  eomfort,  because  *^Qod  was  made  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;** 
and   the  Spirit  of   God  and   of    Christy  dwelling  in  the    hearts  of 
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believers,  must  mako  their  homos  sameihmg  far  stiperior  to  all  other 
homes.  If  yea  farm  a  pious  fiunUy  ]  if  &ther  and  mothar  aro  walkiuf 
in  the  cpmniandmenta  and  ordinaacea  of  the  Lord  bfauneleBB  j  if  jou 
are  hringiiig  up  jour  chihlreu  in  Hkd  nurtara  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord;  if  those  of  them  who  are  arrived  at  yaars  of  disoretion  have 
devoted  themselves  to  Christ;  if  the  rest  be  in  a  oourae  of  hopeful 
Christian  tradninf^  then  it  is  no  presumption  for  you  to  believe  that 
Chxisty  by  His  Spirit^  ia  dwelling  amongst  you.  You  may  safely 
concludei  when  celebrating  Christmas,  that  He  whose  birth  has  brought 
you  so  much  joy  ia  really  present ;  that  He  sjrmpathizes  in  your  pure 
and  innocent  pleasure,  as  well  aa  in  all  your  trials  and  sorrows  j  that 
He  would  not  have  you,  on  His  account*  enjoy  one  drop  the  less  of 
real  happiness;  but  on  tbd  contrary,  that  He  will  do  for  you  spiritually 
what  He  did  literally  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Oana  in  Galilee^tum  tho 
water  into  wine. 

Image  before  your  mind's  eye  the  form  of  the  Child  of  Bethlehem^ 
the  youth  and  man  of  Nazareth.  Do  not  let  your  Christmas  recroa- 
tions  hide  Him  from  your  view.  Do  not  suppose  it  is  profane  or  iiTeve- 
rent  to  associaie  the  thought  of  Him  with  scenes  of  festivity*  Every 
pleasure  is  either  right  or  wrong ;  if  wrong,  of  course  it  is  terrible  to 
think  of  Christ  in  connection  with  it  j  but  it  is,  however,  mnoh  more  ter- 
riUe  still  to  do  what  is  wrong.  The  terror  comes  from  the  sin,  and  not 
from  Christ  If  Hie  pleasure  be  natural  and  innocent^  there  can  be  no 
incongruity,  but  rather  a  beautiful  harmony,  in  coupling  with  it  the 
meQU)xy^  tiie  name^  and  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  the  standard  and 
example  of  all  fobdness. 

n.  A  word  respecting  our  memories. 

Members  of  a  family  have  reeoUections  in  common^  When  a  &ther 
and  mother  are  living,  with  sons  and  daughters  spared  to  thenii  it  is  very 
interesting  to  talk  over  old  times.  To  go  back  to  the  old  house  in  which 
^ey  dwelt  whan  the  parents  were  young,  and  the  grown-up  children 
^ere  little  boys  and  girls ;  to  think  of  the  infantine  games  with 
vhich  they  amused  themselves^the  walks  they  took,  the  lessons 
they  learned,  the  thumbed  and  torn  books  they  read  and  learned  by 
hearty  the  toys  they  played  with,  the  tales  they  told  one  anotheri  the 
jojB  that  sometimes  filled  their  hearts,  the  disappointments  that  some^ 
times  crushed  their  spirits^  the  journeys  they  took  into  the  country  and 
to  the  sea^e,  and  the  raptures  they  felt  when  they  received  their  little 
presents :  to  recall  the  sad  day,  when  sickness  came,  when  one  of  their 
liumber  waa  taken  ill,  and  grew  worse  and  worse^  and  then,  after  long 
<^sre  and  much  watching,  died;  to  remember  when  the  coffin  came,  in 
which  the  pale,  coldy  clay  face  and  hands  were  lying,  as  if  the  child  had 
only  fallm  asleep ;  and  there  followed  the  funeral,  the  hearse  and  the 
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"WhoBO  looketh  into  tlie  perfect  law  of  liber^,  and  ctmtiuueth 
therein,  he  being  uot  a  forgetfU  hearer,  but  a  door  of  ^le  word,  thiBman 
aball  be  blessed  in  his  deed. 

"I  will  poor  my  spirit  upon  thy  Beed,  and  my  bleaungapon  tiiine  off- 
^nia^  and  they  shall  taring  up,  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  I7  the 
water  courses.  His  righteonaness  is  unto  children's  duldroi.  He 
bleaaetli  the  habitation  of  the  jnst,  and  the  seed  of  the  rifptteooa  shall 
be  delivered." 
Parents  have  their  reoollecUons  in  particular. 

There  were  things  which  the  children  of  Israel  had  not  seen  which 
the  pareDtfi  had— chaBtisements  which  they  had  felt  which  the  children 
had  never  experienced,  and  wonders  of  the  Lord's  stretohed-oat  hand 
which  &thers  had  beheld  onknowa  to  their  sons.  It  must  be  bo.  The 
memorieB  of  us  parents  of  course  go  baolc  maoh  further  than  those  of  our 
children.  We  can  remember  many  an  event  which  occurred  long  before 
they  were  bom :  we  can  recall  circumstances  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Church  and  religion  when  we  oniBelves  were  boys.  When  young, 
wss  it  not  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  liBten  to  our  elders  as  they  related 
vhat  happened  in  their  youtliful  days  t  And  do  not  young  people  generally 
feel  in  (his  respect  ss  we  did,  and  will  they  not  wistfhlly  look  up 
in  your  &ce  if  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  this  Christmas-lime,  tell  them 
things  which  occurred  when  yon  were  boys  and  girls  t  There  is  often  a 
great  deal  of  useless,  ftirolous  conversation  going  on  at  this  season  ;  but 
to  relate  the  ereutB  of  years  gone  by — to  speak  of  the  chastasementa  of 
the  Lord  your  Qod — His  greatnesB,  His  mighty  hand,  and  His  stretched- 
ont  arm — ^to  lell  what  you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes  of  the  dealings 
of  Providence  towards  this  country  and  its  Churches^  that  would  be 
anything  but  a  waste  of  time :  it  would  be  putting  Christmas  hours  to 
some  of  the  noblest  uses. 

We  have,  moreover,  each  of  us  our  own  special  stoiy  of  individual  hie, 

Peritaps  there  are  rarely  two  suiuises  exactly  alike ;  or  two  morning 

clouds,  or  two  noon^day  skies,  or  two  sunaeta  altogether  similar.    And 

nrely,  indeed,  does  one  mau'a  hiatory  run  along  exactly  the  same  line  as 

another — rarely   are    they    of    the    aame   colouring.      There   may  be 

nothing  important  to  tfie  public  in  what  has  happened  to  ub,  nothing 

of  much  interest  to  anybody  beyond  our  own  little  circle ;    but  there 

ioaity,  fix  the  attention,  call  forth 

ind  improve  the  characters  of  our 

ren,  then,  fathers  and  mothers, 

which  you  paned  ia  early  yeara. 

e  yours.    They  are  now  poaring 

you  have  performed.     They  are 

imongat  rooks,  like  those  amidst 

X.    An  account  of  your  progress 
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mourning  ooaoh  and  the  velvet  pall ;  and  amidst  all  to  catch  tlie  echo  of 
the  beautifnl  words,  '*  I  am  the  Besnrrection  and  the  Life.* 

Such  recollections  will  occur  forcibly  next  Christmas  Daj  ;  fcft  iheK 
days  are  sure  to  bring  back  old  thoughts.  The  mind  gets  written  over 
with  new  ideas  firom  time  to  time ;  but  the  old  writing  underneath  is 
not  thereby  obliterated.  It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  certain  andent 
MSS. ;  and  at  these  seasons  a  restormg  process  takes  plaoe^  and  the 
original  lines,  apparently  efGiced,  are  brought  to  lig^t  agidn.  *'Don*t 
you  remember  such  and  such  a  thing  occurring  in  that  little  room  in  the 
old  house,  when  we  lived  in  such  a  place  t"  a  brother  asks  his  aster. 
And  at  first,  perhaps,  memoty  refuses  to  yield  up  what  it  really  retains. 
The  process  of  recollecting,  however,  recovers  the  past^  and  gradually  &e 
incident  belonging  to  byegone  years  revives  in  form  and  colour,  and 
becomes  distinct  and  vivid,  as  if  it  had  occurred  but  yesterday.  **  Be- 
member  it !"  she  replies,  *'  to  be  sure  I  da''  These  home  memories  are 
sacred :  we  piiy  those  who  cannot  enter  into  them.  For  our  own  part, 
we  fondly  foster  them ;  they  are  to  us  most  precious,  and  we  would  ever 
pray,  **  Lord,  keep  our  memories  green." 

But  let  us  add  something  which  shall  throw  radiance  over  memory. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  will  have  a  Chruitmas-tree.  You  will  skilfiiDy 
and  tastefully  decorate  it,  and  hang  upon  it  presents^  and  teten 
little  candles  here  and  there.  And  the  room  will  be  made  all  trim 
and  neat,  and  everything  will  be  put  in  order ;  and  you  will  go  mod 
look  at  it  on  Christmas  morning,  before  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the  room ; 
and  the  whole  will  then  look  cold  and  dull !  But  in  the  evening 
when  there  is  a  cheerful  blaze  upon  the  hearth,  and  the  oandiea  are 
lighted,  and  the  whole  apartment  is  in  brilliant  iUuminatiaa — how 
different !  Therefore^  to  such  memories  as  we  have  suggested,  add  words 
taken  from  the  Holy  Book,  which  is  infinitely  brighter  than  any  li^t 
which  you  can  kindle,  and  which  difiuses  over  the  soul  and  over  the 
the  &mily  an  influence  more  genial  than  the  hearthstone  fire. 

"  Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  by  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 

led  thee. 
**  The  Lord  will  again  rejoice  over  thee  for  good,  as  he  rejoiced  orer 

thy  &thers. 
^  The  Lord  makoth  poor  and  maketh  rich.     He  bringeth  low  and 

lifteth  up. 

«<  Every  man  to  whom  Qod  hath  given  riches  and  wealth,  and  hatb 

given  him  power  to  eat  thereof,  and  to  take  his  portion  and  to  rejoice 

in  his  labour,  this  b  the  gilt  of  God. 

''Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  which  pro- 

ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live. 

**  The  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  month ;  fat  then 

thou  shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous,  and  thou  shalt  have  good  socoett 
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"^  Whoso  looketli  into  the  perfect  law  of  liber^,  and  contiaueth 
therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  word,  this  man 
shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed. 

"  I  will  poor  mj  spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  off- 
springs and  they  shall  spring  up,  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  the 
water  coorses.  His  righteousness  is  unto  children's  children*  He 
blesseth  the  habitation  of  the  just^  and  the  seed  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  deliverod." 

Parents  have  their  reoolleclions  in  particular. 

There  were  things  which  the  children  of  Israel  had  not  seen  which 
the  parents  had— chastisements  which  they  had  felt  which  the  children 
had  never  experienced,  and  wonders  of  the  Lord's  stretched-out  hand 
which  fiithers  had  beheld  unknown  to  their  sona  It  must  be  so.  The 
memorieB  of  us  parents  of  course  go  back  much  further  than  those  of  our 
children.  We  can  remember  many  an  event  which  occurred  long  before 
they  were  bom  :  we  can  recall  circumstances  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Church  and  religion  when  we  ourselves  were  boys.  When  youn^ 
was  it  not  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  listen  to  our  elders  as  they  related 
what  happened  in  their  youthful  days  ?  And  do  not  young  people  generally 
feel  in  this  respect  as  we  did,  and  will  they  not  wistfully  look  up 
in  your  fiice  if  you,  fJEithers  and  mothers,  this  Christmas-time,  tell  them 
things  which  occurred  when  you  were  boys  and  girls  t  There  b  often  a 
great  deal  of  useless,  Mvolous  conversation  going  on  at  this  season ;  but 
to  relate  the  events  of  years  gone  by — to  speak  of  the  chastisements  of 
the  Lord  your  Qod — ^His  greatness,  His  mighty  hand,  and  His  stretched- 
oat  arm — ^to  tell  what  you  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes  of  the  dealings 
of  Providence  towards  this  country  and  its  Churches,  that  would  be 
anything  but  a  waste  of  time :  it  would  be  patting  Christmas  hours  to 
some  of  the  noblest  uses. 

We  have^  moreover,  each  of  us  our  own  special  story  of  individual  life. 
Perhaps  there  are  rarely  two  sunrises  exactly  alike ;  or  two  morning 
clouds,  or  two  noon-day  skies,  or  two  sunsets  altogether  similar.  And 
nu^ly,  indeed,  does  one  man's  history  run  along  exactly  the  same  line  as 
another — ^rarely  are  they  of  the  same  colouring.  There  may  be 
nothing  important  to  the  public  in  what  has  happened  to  us,  nothing 
of  much  interest  to  anybody  beyond  our  own  little  circle ;  but  there 
is  much  in  it  which  may  excite  the  curiosity,  fix  the  attention,  call  forth 
the  sympathies,  encourage  the  hearts,  and  improve  the  characters  of  our 
own  dear  children.  Tell  your  children,  then,  fathers  and  mothers, 
of  the  traiptationa  and  trials  through  which  you  passed  in  early  years. 
Th^y  have  temptations  and  trials  like  yours.  They  are  now  passing 
the  same  part  of  the  journey  which  you  have  performed.  They  are 
now  getting  into  straits  and  sailing  amongst  rocks,  like  those  amidst 
which  you  threaded  your  way  long  since.    An  account  of  your  progress 
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children,  hearkott  unlo  me ;  I  wiQ  icMki  you  the  foir  of  the  Lord/' 
**  Come  and  hear,  all  je  that  fear  Ood^  and  I  will  tell  you  what  He  hath 
done  for  my  8onl !" 

;    m^  W«  offer  words  toiudiing  onr  hopes. 

We  eiotnot  be^  w«  on^t  not  to  be  indifferent  to  the  future,  as  it 
r^iards  this  life;  only  let  our  views  of  what  is  to  oome  hereafter  in  this 
world  be  under  the  guidanoe  of  the  Word  of  Qod*  Let  us  remember  the 
nnoerteinfties  of  lifft  Let  us  remember  that  days  of  darknewa  may  oome^ 
howBTor  clear  oar  present  sl^*  Jjit  os  remember  that  our  times  are 
in  Ood's  hand.  And  let  our  thoughts  fas  hopeful  The  tone  of  the 
Bible  im  liot)eibl-**' Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  trust  in  Him,  and 
He  dudi  btfaig  it  to  pais."  *^In  all  thy  ways  aoknowledge  HUn;" 
{aitkougk^  p$rmhmktu0%  Me  ma^  Uam  you  to  yov/neHf^  aokd  forsake  you 
•(m4darhmgii,whmy<mair$gfQf^^ 

you  ha^ mo bmUm  m  yourktmdi^md  no  glars  above  your  head  t  No^ 
no.)  In  oil  thy  ways  aoknowhiclgB  Him,  and  He  will  direot  thy  path. 
Ne^er  can  you  be  anywhere  without  Qod,  without  His  guidance,  without 
His  head. 

Bet  ibers  aie  hopes  whieb  travel  onward  to  eternity  which  never  rest 
till  thegr  ncudi  our  Father*s  houses  where  Jesus  tells  us  there  are  many 
manrfeng.  If  we  be  in  Christ ;  if  we  believe  His  word  and  follow  His 
pteoapti  1  if  we  rest  upon  Him  for  salvation,  and  have  His  Holy  Spirit 
dwelling  in  US|  vioehaU  moet  in  BJuwen.  Whether  we  live  long  or  not-^ 
whether  this  year  be  our  Iast»  or  there  be  &r  us  many  years  to  come — 
one  thing  ia  certain,  we  ehalt  meet  in  Heamen.  Whatever  our  future 
lot  ia  lile  may  be— wherever  our  steps  may  be  directed;  whatever 
Aangee  in  our  earthly  habitations ;  whatever  severances  of  domestic 
ttei»  we  know  beyond  all  doubt  ikait  we  ehatt  meet  in  Heaven.  Christ's 
sheep  shall  never  perish.  Ha  gives  unto  them  eternal  lifa  None  shall 
pluek  them  out  of  His  hands. 

If  we  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  CSuistian  £uth  and  love,  our  family  is 
one  for  ever. 

**  'flow  maayaie  youj'  tfam  said  I, 
*U  they  two  are  in  Heaven  r 
Qaiok  was  the  little  maid's  reply, 
*  Oh,  maeter,  we  are  eeoen,^ 


CI  c 


Bat  they  are  dead— those  two  are  desd-> 

Their  epirUa  are  in  Heaven.' 
'Twas  throwing  words  away,  for  still 
The  little  maid  woold  have  her  will, 

And  said,  *Kay,i6eciv^sevea'" 


^M 
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.  >i)g  ran,  invariably  recoil  on  their  authors ;  though  not 

*ione  much  mischief,  which  the  author  thereof  may  not 

»  remedy.    It  is  easier  for  Judas  to  betray  his  Abater 

t'  evil  he  has  done,  however  sorry  and  ashaaned  he  may 

«fitead  of  the  lie  direct,  there  will  be  insinuations,  which 

^erous  kind  of  lie, — like  that  of  Satan  to  Eve.     How 

:it  is  still  found  in  the  garden  of  daily  life,  gliding  about, 

ae  venom  of  inuendo  and  suspicion !    Sometimes,  with  an 

liousness,  and  an  apparently  great  regard  for  scrupulous 

us  will  profess  their  unwillingness — though  that  is  often 

.\ct4i^-  vtc  positively  certain  things  to  the  detriment  of  another  ; 

V  «S^.  h  things  are  said,"  they  tell  you,  although  they  do  not  wish 

j«M^^  them  !     "  Very  likely  the  statements  are  not  true ;  but 

'%mi  ^a-lk  !"    And  while  they  speak  they  appear  the  very  incar- 

«»•  nocence  and  rectitude.     Now,  these  persons  would  be  very 

•.   ;  >ned,  if  they  did  not  make  you  believe  that  what  they  said 

>-  It  was  evidently  their  object  to  produce  that  impression. 

:.  ought  to  be  a  distinction  in  the  punishment  of  oflfenders,  I 

-  this  class  of  persons  there  ought  to  be  exacted  a  little  extra 

It  would  be  well  for  them  to  remember  who  is  represented  as 

r  of  lies,  and  therefore  their  father ;  who  is  also  called  ''  the 

•t  the  brethren."     This  is  the  kind  of  talk  which  leads  to  and 

whe  saying,  that  "  the  tongue  is  set  on  fire  of  hell''     Strong  lan- 

»asuredly ;  but  it  is  intended  to  show  the  true  origin  of  the  evil. 

.  tongue  is  well  called  ''  a  world  of  iniquity,"  containing  all  the 

ts  of  mischief ;  as  the  earth  nourishes  in  its  bosom  the  volcano, 

bursts  and  destroys,  and  furnishes  the  materials  of  which  the  most 

ive  substances  are  made.     With  this  class  may  be  grouped  the 

jU-iongttedy"  those  who  say  one  thing  to  one  person,  and  another 

^  to  another  j  one  thing  before  a  man's  face,  and  another  behind  his 

• 

.  There  are  JUthf/  worda.     Paul  says,  <'  Let  no  corrupt  communica- 

i  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good,  to  the  use  of 

.lying."     **  Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which 

e  not  convenient :  but  rather  giving  of  thanks."    Words  sometimes 

oanate  from    tongues  that  bespeak  an  impure  imagination  and  a 

•epraved  heart     These  can  awaken  no  sentiment  in  any  mind,  with  the 

lightest  pretensions  to  propriety  and  purity,  but  those  of  ineffable 

diagoBt. 

II. 

But  I  turn  from  this  dark  catalogue  of  the  doings  of  the  tongue,  and 
Invert  for  a  moment  to  those  which  are  more  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
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A  irfsel j-ordered  tongue  vOl  speak  gradotiB  words ;  and  under  ilus 
head  I  mdude  loving  wotds ;  genUe,  fotgivhig  wutAb  ;  sympsyndn^ 
tnitbftd  words.  Ah  I  it  death  !b  in  the  poweir  of  the  tongaei  so  fa  life. 
How  forcible  are  right  words — words  in  season,  in  which  Hid  fanr  of 
kindness  reigns  I 

The  voices  with  which  we  have  been  Ikmfliai'  firmn  childhood-— what 
a  spell  they  have  over  ns !  And  when  they  come  to  vs^  Sn  wwds  of 
instruction,  oounsel|  Warning,  gentle  reproof  how  fhej  HktOl  us  f  Brea 
the  memory  of  them  has  a  magic  charm !  Sometimes  the  unlndden  tear 
rises,  when  the  remembrance  of  those  departed  ones  is  very  vivid,  and 
the  echo  of  their  voices  Is  heard  stirring  the  depths  of  our  so^;  the 
artless  prattle  of  the  little  one  whose  merry  laugh  made  mume  in  our 
dwellings  heard  now  no  more,  save  by  the  aching  heart ;  the  soft,  gentle 
tones  of  that  mother  who  hushed  our  gtie6  to  rest  with  her  k&ses,  and 
in  words  of  forgiveness  eased  our  thrcAibing  heart  of  its  load  of  grie^  and 
whose  utterances  lingered  with  a  Divine  sweetness  around  our  son!  far 
many  a  day ! 

Yes,  the  tongue  has  a  power  for  good,  as  Well  as  Ibr  evil  ;  and^  under 
a  healthy  and  sanctified  influence,  becomes  a  choice  blessing, 

If  we  want  to  know  fuUy  of  what  it  is  o^ble^  let  us  listeii  to  the 
words  of  Him  who  spake  as  man  never  spake.  There  was  a  mairrikos 
attractiveness  about  His  discourses  which  led  the  common  people  to  hear 
Him  gladly.  Of  Him  it  was  said,  ^  Orace  is  poured  into  Thy  Hps.' 
While  He  could,  when  occasion  demanded  it^  unsparingly  denounoe  tht 
hypocrite  in  words  of  holy  wrath.  He  had  none  for  poor,  erring^  Waded, 
ignorant  men,  but  those  which  were  full  of  compassion.  The  aoids  of 
His  hearers  were  moved  by  His  voice,  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  hy  the 
wind.  His  word,  which  arrested  the  bier  of  the  son  of  tl&e  widotw,  sent 
hope  leaping  through  her  heart.  To  the  appeal  of  the  leper,  ''Lonl,  if 
Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  clean/*  His  ^'I  will:  be  thou  dmn^^ 
must  have  been  a  blessed  response.  His  word  to  the  Ifagdalmi,  **  Go  in 
peace,**  opened  in  her  soul  a  wellspring  of  gladness.  When  Martha^ 
heart  bled  at  her  bereavement,  His  words,  '^  I  am  tiie  Besumetkni  and 
the  life,"  healed  the  wound.  Maiys  tears  hi  the  garden,  becanae  they 
had  taken  away  her  Lord,  were  speedily  dried,  when  idie  heard  the  wd- 
known  voice  pronounce  her  name. 

The  gentleness  of  Christ's  speech  triumphed.  On  this  waa  baasd  Bk 
invitation  to  come  and  learn  of  Him,  because  He  was  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart  The  discfples  going  to  Emmans,  vividly  lemembeffiy  Ae 
power  with  which  he  had  been  wont  to  speak  to  men,  said  ''he  was  a 
prophet^  mighty  in  word  and  in  deed." 

Now,  it  is  through  the  agency  of  the  tongue  that  tibe  irerfd  fa  to  be 
oonvexted  to  Ood.    The  warfiure  in  which  the  Ohnreh  fa  to  engage  fa  one 
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l^t  is  to  bd  attended  vAih  tremendotis  issnefi.  Yet  the  '''weapons  of 
that  waxifore  are  not  eamaL''  It  fa  not  by  fire  or  inrord  the  Tictoiy  is 
to  be  obtained,  but  by  means  of  the  tongue,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
'worfd,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  erery  creatare/'  However  apparently 
contetnptaons  the  instniment,  yet  it  is  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  which 
in  te  prove  the  power  of  God  that  shall  convert  the  -world.  The  sTinbolic 
ooonrrence  in  the  wilderness  of  Horeb  (1  Sings  xix.  11,  12)  significantly 
teaches  how  the  world  shall  be  subdued— not  by  the  whirlwind,  the 
earthquake,  or  the  fire,  but  by  the  *'  still  small  voice." 

Now,  as  Christians,  we  are  bound  to  look  careftiUy  to  our  words,  aye 
to  every  one— especially  if,  through  the  impulsiveness  of  our  natures, 
they  are  likely  to  get  out  of  our  lips  before  they  ought.  There  is  less 
evil  through  silence  than  speech.  *'  He  that  hath  knowledge  spareth  his 
words."  (Prov.  xvii.  27.)  "  He  that  keepeth  his  mouth  keepeth  his  life, 
but  he  that  openeth  wide  his  lips  shall  have  destruction.''  (^diL  3.)  ^  In 
the  multitude  of  words  there  "wanteth  not  sin.'^  (x.  19.)  A  love  of 
talking  is  something  to  be  deprecated.  The  German  proverb  is  good : 
•*  Speech  Is  silvern,  silence  is  golden.**  *«  Whoso  keepeth  his  mouth 
and  his  tongue  keepeth  his  soul  from  trouble.^  That  Paul  thought 
much  of  it,  is  evident,  from  a  passage  already  quoted,  "  Let  no  corrupt 
communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth  but  that  which  is  good,  to  the 
use  of  edifying ;"  joining  to  this  the  warning,  "  And  grieve  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption.''  '<  L^ 
all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil-speaking,  be 
put  away  from  you  with  all  malice."  Philip  Quarles'  saying  is  not  more 
pithy  than  pertinent:  '*  If  thou  desire  to  be  held  wise,  be  so  wise  as  to 
hold  thy  tongue." 

We  ought  never  to  speak  lightly  of  any  one's  character,  or  trifle  with 
his  good  name,  as  if  it  were  of  no  moment  Especially  should  we 
never  do  this  against  any  one  who  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  friend  or 
Christian  brother  to  us.  We  should  be  quite  sure  that  the  thing  is  true 
before  we  believe  it^  if  it  be  against  another  ^  and  when  we  find  it  is 
true^  it  is  best  to  carry  it  to  God  j  while  wiUi  man  we  should  tiy  to 
observe  silence.  We  may  assuredly  speak  as  much  aa  we  please,  if  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  another ;  if  to  his  disadvantage,  let  us,  nnless 
absolutely  necessary,  refrain  from  speaking.  There  will  be  plenty  to 
talk  of  it  without  u&  The  injunction  of  the  Master  is,  '<  To  do  \mto 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.'*  Charity  should  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  Depend  upon  it,  a  dying  hour  will  not  be  embittered 
so  much  by  the  thought  that  we  have  said  too  little,  aa  by  the  refiection 
that  we  hate  said  too  much.  There  are  some  sad  hearts  amongst  us,  at 
times^  when  we  think  of  many  unkind  words  addressed  by  us  to  those 
who  are  gone,  whose  souls  were  grieved  thereby,  and  to  whom  we  can- 
not now  confess  our  fault    Let  us  speak  gently  to  and  of  one  another; 
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eapeciallj  let  qb  do  this  who  mutaiiL  the  doaest  and  holiest  rdstioiis  witli 
each  other,  that  no  bitter  pang  may  shoot  through  oar  souls  as  ve  kiss 
the  cold  lips  of  the  dead.  Let  our  words  be  uttered  with  the  rem«aibEssoc 
that  they  are  heard  by  Qod,  and  that  one  day  they  may  greet  vs  sgpis. 

Let  no  one  be  surprised  if  he  be  made  to  feel  the  scourge  of  the 
tongue.  Christ  had  to  endure  *<  the  contradiction  of  sinnos  agunsi 
Himsel£''  *^  He  was  reviled,  yet  He  reviled  not  again."  In  this  respect 
Paul  imitated  Him,  ^^ Being  defamed,  we  entreat"  "Not  rendering 
railing  for  railing,"  adds  Peter,  "  but  contrariwise^  blessing ;  knoving 
that  ye  are  thereunto  caUed,  that  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing.''  "He 
that  will  love  life,  and  see  good  days,  let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from 
evil,  and  his  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile." 

But  while  the  Christians  in  apostolic  days  had  much  to  endure,  in  tlie 
way  of  being  spoken  against,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that,  in  the  days  in 
which  we  live,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  !  Do  no  persons  troable 
themselves  concerning  our  business  now,  imagining  they  know  all  abont 
it  as  w^  as  we  do  ourselves  1  Happy  exemption  if  it  be  so,  for  vhkh 
we  cannot  be  too  thankful !  because  people  might  talk  about  what 
they  did  not  understand,  and  look  very  foolish  when  their  mistake  was 
manifest. 

'  It  behoves  us  ever  to  employ  our  distinguishing  fSwulty'of  speech,  so 
that  Qod  may  be  glorified.  Let  us  especially  use  it  in  commending  the 
Saviour  to  others.  Acquainted  with  Him  ourselves,  let  us  make  Him 
known  to  them.  With  the  heart  believing  to  justification,  the  tongue 
should  confess  Him  to  those  around  us.  We  should  not  be  content 
with  our  own  acknowledgment,  but  seek  to  bring  others  to  join  with  Q^ 
until  universally  men  shall  allow  His  claims  to  be  vaJid,  and  the 
promise  of  the  Father  be  fulfilled,  that "  unto  ffim  every  knee  should  bow, 
and  every  tongue  confess  that  He  is  Lord."  It  may  suffice  that  other 
creatures  silently  proclaim  the  Divine  power  and  goodness :  for  us  there 
is  reserved  a  nobler  act  of  tribute.  '<  The  heavens  declare  the  gloiy  of 
Qod ;"  yet  "there  ia  no  speech  nor  language ;  their  voice  is  not  heard." 
They  utter  a  silent  praise :  and  in  tiiis  sense  all  His  works  praise  Him ; 
but  it  is  the  prerogative  of  man,  and  especially  His  saints,  to  bless  Him, 
intelligently  and  audibly.  Readily,  h^urtily,  and  gladly  may  we  do 
thiS|  with  the  lip,  as  well  as  with  the  Hfe. 

'*  ril  praise  my  Maker  while  Fve  breath. 
And  when  my  voice  ezjnres  in  death, 
Phttse  ahall  employ  my  nobler  powers." 

Yes;  yonder  shall  this  exalted  iaculty  of  ours  be  engaged,  joining  in 
the  glorious  harmonies  that  roll  through  heaven,  in  a  tide  of  exultant 
music  ;  the  waves  ever  rippling,  in  Divine  melody,  up  to  the  st^  o^ 
the  eternal  throne. 
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Anticipating  sn^h  Divine  employment,  let  ns  carefully  guard  against 
any  nse  of  these  povers  vhich  would  be  derogatory  to  them,  or  not  in 
Iceeping  with  the  high  purpose  to  which  they  are  one  day  to  be  devoted. 
yfe  need  fear  no  lack  of  themes  or  occasions. 

Portions  of  one  or  two  of  David's  jubilant  psalms  will  fitly  conclude 
all  we  have  to  say  on  this  matter.  *^  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times  j 
His  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my  month.  My  soul  shall  make 
her  boast  in  the  Lord ;  the  humble  shall  hear  thereof,  and  be  glad. 
O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  ]exalt  His  name  together." 
(Pbalm  xxxiv.  1 — 3.) 

« I  will  extol  thee,  my  God,  O  King ;  and  I  will  bless  Thy  name  for 
ever  and  ever.  Every  day  will  I  bless  Thee ;  and  I  will  praise  Thy 
name  for  ever  and  ever.  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised ; 
and  His  greatness  is  unsearchable.  One  generation  shall  praise  Thy 
works  to  another,  and  shall  declare  thy  mighty  acts.  I  will  speak  of  the 
glorious  honour  of  Thy  majesty,  and  of  Thy  wondrous  works.  And  men 
shall  speak  of  the  might  of  Thy  terrible  acts  :  and  I  will  declare  Thy 
greatness.  They  shall  abundantly  ntter  the  memory  of  Thy  great  good- 
ness, and  shall  sing  of  Thy  righteousness."  (Psalm  cxlv.  1—7). 

«  All  Thy  works  shall  praise  Thee^  O  Lord ;  and  Thy  saints  shall  bless 
Thee.  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  Thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  Thy 
power ;  to  make  known  to  the  sons  of  men  His  mighty  acts,  and  the 
glorious  majesty  of  His  kingdom."    (Psalm  cxlv.  10—12.) 

''My  mouth  shall  speak  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  and  let  all  flesh  bless 
His  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever."   (Psalm  cxlv.  21.) 

^t  ItnVi  5Jupper.— HE  preparation  for  Communion. 

BT  B.  W.   DALE,  M.A. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  Christian  people  derive  very  little  profit 

from  public  religious  services.     Weeks,  and  months,  aud  years  pass  by, 

and  though  they  are  always  in  their  seats  on  Sunday,  they  are  conscious 

that  their  moral  strength  is  no  greater  than  it  was  when  their  Christian 

life  began ;  that  their  spiritual  knowledge  is  no  deeper ;  and  that  their 

devout  affections  are  not  more  fervent  and  intense.    No  doubt  the  causes 

of  this  miserable  absence  of  progress  are  numerous  and  complicated ;  but 

perhaps  one  of  the  most  obvious  is,  deficient  preparation  for  public 

worship.    It  is  expected  that  the  minister  should  give  many  hours  to 

strenuous  thought  and  quiet  meditation,  and  solitary  communion  with 

God,  in  anticipation  of  the  services  on  Sunday ;  but  Christian  people 

generally  do  not  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  obligation  resting  upon 

themselves  to  discipline  their  hearts  and  prepare  their  thoughts  for 

adoration,  penitence,  intercession,  and  thanksgiving. 

And  yet  we  all  acknowledge  that  the  worship  of  tfie  Church  is  not  to 
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Else  from  a  BoUtaiy  soiiL  ''Young  men  and  maidans,  oU  men  and 
duldreo,"  rich  and  poor,  thoBe  who  have  just  bq^  to  Saar  (Sod,  as 
well  aa  thoee  who,  after  years  of  holy  livings  have  readued  tha  tctj  (piies 
of  Heaven — should  all  bow  down  with  reverenoe  and  awe  hefove  tha 
nianifestation  of  the  Divine  gloiy,  shoold  vute  in  invoking  the  IKvine 
blessin^^  and  should  rejoioe  together  in.  the  Divine  hoUneas  and  lov«. 
There  may  be — ^there  are—some  who  need  no  speoial  prepaxatioQ 
&r  these  lo&j  spiritual  aots.  They  consciously ''  live  and  move^  and 
have  their  being  in  God."  To  them  He  is  always  a '' Qod  lug^  at  hand.** 
The  light  of  His  presence  is  about  them  by  day  and  by  nighty  in  aU 
places  and  ai  all  lames*  Bat  most  of  nsi  I  fear,  ai^  v^kj  ^ur*  tus  yet| 
from  having  attained  this  perfect  victoxy  over  the  world.  Wa  are  so 
entangled  with  its  cares,  and  so  agitated  by  ibs  excitement^  that 
deliberate  and  vigorous  effort  is  necessaxy  to  eacape  firom  them*  We 
cannot^  in.  a  moment,  become  quiet  and  stiU*  Sefiore  wa  can  waiahip 
God  we  must  steadily  contemplate  His  bright  perfedaons  ;  before  we  can 
pnise  Him  for  His  goodness  we  must  give  ounelves  timo  to  think  off  it; 
before  we  can  pray  &r  ourselves  we  must  eaiafiilly  onnaidar  what  hikss' 
ings  we  really  need ;  before  we  oaa  inteneede  for  otham  wa  must  dweD 
upon  their  aotual  condition  and  neoeasitiea.  We  reqoice  to  maka  doe 
prepaaraticm  for  Divine  service. 

The  mystery  and  awfdlness  with  which  the  Lord's  Supper  baa  been 
surrounded  by  some  churdhes  have  not  been  without  one  salutary  efieci 
The  incidental  gain  has  not  indeed  compensated  Cor  the  poctentoua  evils 
which  have  resulted  from  high  Sacramental  theoriea ;  but  it  has  been  an 
alleviation  of  these  evils^  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  and  of 
the  Beal  Presence  has  driven  vast  multitudes  of  people  to  protracted  and 
earnest  private  devotion,  in  order  that  they  might  not  pro&ne  the  Bite. 
Their  self-examination^  thcdr  ads  of  penitence,  their  meditations  on  the 
agonies  of  tha  CroBs,  have  been  overshadowed  by  snperstilioa  }  but 
superstition  itself  is  better  than  religious  carelessness  and  ind^Barenoa 
They  have  coma  to  the  service  oppressed  with  gloomy  fear,  instead  of 
being  animated  witlv  joy  and  thanksgiving ;  but  religious  eameefcaeas  of 
any  kind  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  unconcern  and  sluggishnevi  of 
which  some  of  us,  perhapSi  are  guilty. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  at  all  more  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 
Lord's  Supper  than  to  prepare  for  other  reli^ous  services ;  but  as;,  un> 
happily*  it  is  the  custom  of  our  churches  to  celebrate  the  Bite  only  once 
amonthi  it  is  possible^  perhaps,  to  secure  a  more  careful  and  more  aerious 
preparatian  for  it  than  for  our  ordinary  weekly  aervioes  ;  and  so^  oat  of 
our  negligence  and  sin,  we  may  get  some  good. 

All  Manuals  of  Devotion  intended  to  assist  devout  persons  to  prepare 
for  Communion  insist  strongly  on  the  pre-eminent  necessity  of  Self- 
"BnaiyTHf^jnn.    They  rest  the  neo^ssily  upon  a  misconoeptkm  of  the 
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ineaniDg  of  St.  Paiil*s  wordS|  ^'Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  bo  let 
him  eaf  But  the  profitaUeaeaa  of  a  aeriomi  investigation  of  our  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  is  sufficiently  obyiou^  if  only  the  investigation  be 
intelligent  and  thorough,  and  not  too  frequent.  This  is  a  duty  whiob 
requires  no  text  to  enforce  it. 

In  anticipatioOi  then,  of  this  Service,  inquire— >not  what  your  *'  state  of 
mind"  is,  nor  what  your  '^  feelings''  ave,  but  how  far  you  are  fulfilling 
the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  In  your  business,  is  there  any 
violation  of  chivalroua  integrity  1  Aa  master,  do  you  *'  give  unto  your 
servants  that  whkh  is  just  and  equal,"  *' forbearing  threateningi  knowing 
that  your  Maater  also  is  in  heaven ;  neither  is  there  respect  of  persons 
with  Him"  t  As  sarvante^  do  you  ''obey  in  all  things  your  masters 
according  to  the  flesh ;  not  witii  eye-service^  as  men-pleasers ;  but  in 
singlenesfi  of  hearty  fearing  God/'  "whatsoever  ye  do,"  is  it  done 
heartily,  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men"  1  As  ohildren,  do  you 
obey  your  parents  in  all  things  V*  As  fiithersi  do  you  remember  the 
commandmfnt,  ''Provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath  bait  bring  them 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord")  As  husbands  and 
wives,  do  yoa  observe  the  apostolic  precepts  which  determine  your 
mutual  duties  t 

Are  there  sins  of  temper  to  be  confessed,  mourned  over,  and  flMsakenI 
Are  there  sins  of  speech  which  have  grieved  .Christi  and  inflicted  unde- 
served pain  npQn  those  about  you  t  Are  you  guilty  of  exaggeration,  of 
slander,  of  tale-bearing^  of  "profane  talking"  of  "foolish  jesting"  I  Do 
you  observe  the  Uws  of  that  Ofaaxity,  which  "su£Eereth  long  and  is  kind 
»  •  ,  enviethnot  •  •  •  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up  •  •  « 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  beaveth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things"  9  Or,  are  you  suspicious, 
vain^  irritable,  impatient,  ready  to  "  take  up  a  reproach"  against  your 
neighbour,  implacable^  reveng^l  1  Do  you  "ivgoice  with  them  that  do 
rejoice^  and  we^  with  them  that  weep"  t  Do  you  "honour  all  men"1 
Do  you  give  sufficient  strength  to  the  direct  service  of  •Christ  and  of  your 
fellow-men ;  or,  have  you  permitted  your  secular  engagements  almost  to 
exhaust  your  time  and  energy,  so  that  you  have  none  to  spare  for 
religious  and  philanthropic  work  1  Do  you  protect  an  adequate  portion 
of  yoiir  income  from  other  claims,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  lessen  the 
hardships  of  the  poor,  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  provide  instruc- 
tion for  the  untaught,  and  sustain  the  worship  of  Crod  among  those  who 
know  Him,  and  the  difiusion  of  the  gospel  among  those  who  know  Him 
nott 

Aa  time  passes  by,  is  your  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  character  and 
will  becoming  broader  and  deeper )  Do  you  worship  Him  with  more 
reverencCi  praise  Him  with  more  fervour,  trust  Him  with  more  quiet 
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confidence  1  Have  yoii  a  more  profoond  sense  of  the  infinite  lore  of 
Christ  in  assuming  our  nature,  and  dying,  ''the  just  for  the  imjost,  to 
bring  us  to  God  "  t  Have  yon  a  more  intense  anxiety  to  bring  all  man- 
kind to  His  feet^  that  so  His  joy  may  be  perfected  t  Are  yoa  more 
keenly  sensitiye  to  the  ain  of  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit^  by  yielding  to 
siniul  thoughts  and  passions,  and  by  resisting  Him  when  He  is  leading 
you  to  acts  of  charity  or  devotion  f 

Such  questions  as  these,  covering  the  whole  of  your  moral  and  8[dritad 
life,  should  be  earnestly  and  sincerely  investigated,  and*  to  every  one  d 
them  you  should  give  a  clear  and  distinct  answer.  The  invesfagadon 
will  not^  however,  be  effective,  unless  it  be  conducted  with  the  disyiMt 
consciousness  that  you  are  but  tiying  to  learn  what  God  knows  perfectly 
already.  We  should  ask  Him  to  reveal  to  us  our  own  character,  jasi  as 
we  ask  Him  to  reveal  to  us  His  own  glory.  The  prayer  of  the  Psalmist, 
**  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart :  try  me  and  know  my  thongbts, 
and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  erer- 
lasting,"  should  be  ours.  If  Qod  reveals  our  sins  to  us,  He  will  abo 
reveal  to  us  His  own  abhorrence  of  them. 

But  how  can  self-examination  assist  to  prepare  tis  for  the  Lord's 
Supper  ?  When  we  come  to  the  table,  we  come  to  remember  Christ- 
not  to  think  of  oumelves ;  and  any  preparation  which  does  not  fill  mind 
and  heart  with  Him,  fails  to  fit  us.  for  the  Service. 

It  is  plain  that  self-examination  can  never  be  an  end  in  itself  any 
more  than  the  examination  which  a  physician  makes  in  order  to  dxKorer 
the  nature  and  cause  of  a  disease.  The  physician  learns  what  his  patient 
is  suffering  from,  only  that  he  may  be  able  to  determine  the  treatment 
which  will  effect  a  cure ;  and  when  we  try  to  discover  our  sins,  it  is 
only  that  we  may  know  what  offences  against  God  we  hare  to  confes, 
and  what  evil  habits  we  have  to  struggle  against  and  renounce.  Tke 
practice  of  moodily  dwelling  upon  our  follies  and  fiiilures  is  one  of  tbe 
most  mischievous  into  which  we  can  be  betrayed. 

But  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  commemoration  of  Christy  and  espedaBj 
of  His  death,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  These  sins  of  temper  and  of  speech, 
these  offences  against  man  and  against  Qodj  these  omissions  of  plain 
duty,  these  proofs  of  the  remaining  strength  of  the  evil  tendendes  which 
we  ought  long  ago  to  have  overcome,  this  selfishness  and  indolence,  this 
want  of  trust  in  God,  this  want  of  gratitude  to  Him  for  His  infinite  Iotv, 
this  defective  charity,  which  self-examination  has  revealed  to  us,  are  Ute 
very  sins  for  which  Christ  died.  These  are  the  *'tranagreaBion8''fcir 
which  "  He  was  wounded,"  **  the  iniquities"  for  which  "He  was  bruised." 
They  are  not  forgiven  till  they  are  confessed  ;  but  they  were  atoned  for 
by  tiie  blood  of  Christ,  and  we  can  look  up  to  God  with  perfect  con- 
fidence that,  for  Christ's  sake.  He  will  jiardon  them  all.  We  should 
implore  that  pardon  before  we  go  to  the  Lord's  table,  that  when  we  ^ 
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we  may  be  able  to  think,  not  of  onr  offenoea,  but  of  the  Baori£ce  which 
Las  secured  their  forgiveness.  For  this  Service  is  not  a  fast  at  which 
sin  against  God  is  confessed  and  deplored ;  but  a  festival  at  which  recon- 
ciliation with  God  is  celebrated.  We  should  try  to  come  to  it  with 
''the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding/'  already  possessing 
our  hearts.  We  go  to  the  table  of  a  friend  whom  we  have  wronged, 
not  to  obtain  his  forgiveness,  but  as  the  visible  sign  and  symbol  that  we 
believe  the  wrong  has  been  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  that  the  broken 
fiiendship  has  been  perfectly  restored.  And  yet  if  the  clear  and  firm 
sense  of  the  Divine  pardon  has  not  been  secured,  let  none  who  are 
trusting  in  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  eternal  life,  and  are 
endeavouring  to  keep  all  His  commandments,  keep  away  from  this 
Service.  Perhaps  the  prodigal  son,  notwithstanding  his  fJAther^s  generous 
and  hearty  reception  of  him,  never  realized  fully  how  completely  he 
was  forgiven,  until  he  found  himself  sitting  once  more^  as  in  the  old 
days,  at  his  father's  table. 

In  the  Lord's  Supper  we  have  visibly  presented  to  us  our  mysterious 
union  with  Christ.  We  see  that  His  very  life  is  ours.  If  self-exami- 
nation has  discouraged  us,  and  we  are  troubled  and  alarmed  by  our 
moral  and  spiritual  weakness,  we  ought  to  come  to  the  table  earnestly 
desiring  and  confidently  expecting  a  large  increase  of  strength  and  hope- 
fulness. The  bread  is  no  deceptive  symbol ;  it  assures  us  that  Christ 
Himself  will  sustain  and  increase  our  health  and  vigour.  The  wine 
**  which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man  "  is  not  a  mockery  of  our  sorrow 
and  shame ;  receiving  it,  we  may  look  to  Christ  to  inspire  us  with  a 
Divine  joy  which  shall  cause  all  our  despondency  to  disappear. 

His  "  flesh  "  and  His  "  blood "  have  been  given  for  ike  Life  of  the 
world;  and  at  this  Service  this  wonderful  &ct  is  expressed  with  a  fulness 
and  energy  beyond  all  human  language.  It  i&  true  that  the  bread  and 
the  wine  are  but  what  they  seem.  They  pass  through  no  mysterious 
transformatioiL  They  are  not  material  vehicles  of  spiritual  grace.  But 
they  represent  most  vividly  the  great  truth  which,  when  we  are  ready 
to  despair  of  a  holy  life,  we  most  need  to  remember.  It  is  not  we  that 
live — Christ  liveth  in  us.  We  are  branches  of  the  living  vine.  We  are 
members  of  Christ's  Body.  We  are  made  through  Him,  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature.  He  offers  to  become  our  life,  and  our  strength,  and 
our  joy,  when  He  gives  us  bread,  telling  us  that  it  is  His  body  which 
was  broken  for  us  ;  and  wine,  telling  us  it  is  His  blood  which  was  shed 
for  us.  In  receiving  them,  we  accept  these  transcendent  spiritual  gifts  ; 
and  when  grace  is  offered  by  Christ  and  accepted  by  ourselves,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  revealed  in  the  increasing  purity,  depth  and 
intensity  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  life.  If  self-examination  results  ia 
making  us  desire  more  intimate  union  with  Christ,  it  will  be  a  fit 
preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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The  Lord's  Supper  is  also,  iusoording  to  81  Paul,  a  symbol  of  oar 
Qnioii  with  all  our  Christian  brethren;  and  self-exuninadoa  mAj, 
perhaps^  assist  tis  to  realize  this  more  perfectly. 

For  we  may  discover  that  we  have  been  permittixig  ourselves  to  be 
Infinenced  by  unkind  and  ungenerous  suspicions  of  them ;  that  we  bave 
been  living  in  a  sinful  isolation  wholly  inconsistent  with  brotherly  love ; 
tiiat  we  have  r^arded  some  with  contempt  who,  whatever  their  ireik- 
ness,  are  temples  of  the  Holj  Ghost ;  othera  with  dislike  who,  whatenr 
their  deficienoes  in  courtesy  and  gentleness,  are  the  brethren  of  Chiut ; 
that  we  are  alienated  from  pthers  because  we  have  cherished  the 
remembrance  of  offences  which  were  perhaps  unintentional,  and  wliich 
even  if  intentional,  ought  to  have  been  frankly  and  heartily  foigiTen. 
The  discoveiy  of  these  sins  against  our  brethren  should  lead  os  to 
forsake  them,  and  so  prepare  us  to  come  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord  with 
pure  and  unalloyed  affection  for  all  who  are  there  with  us. 

The  revelation  to  us  of  our  own  sins  and  of  the  difficulty  we  have  in 
overcoming  them,  should  teach  us  how  much  impezfection  may  cling  to 
those  who  are  honestly  and  earnestly  anxious  to  keep  Qod's  command- 
ments. We  may  find  that  we  are  guilty  of  the  very  sins  which  had 
caused  us  to  distrust  the  reality  of  the  Christian  life  of  another.  Or  if 
we  are  free  from  these  particular  offences,  we  may  see  that  we  are  gnilty 
of  offences  not  less  serious.  If  our  brethren  knew  our  sins  as  we  knov 
them  ourselves,  we  may  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  they  mi^t  be 
ready  to  deny  altogether  our  claim  to  be  recognised  as  a  true  servant  of 
Christ,  and  yet  we  know  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  enril  that  is  in  oi, 
we  love  Him,  and  long  to  be  more  like  Him.  Why  should  we  not  tiiink 
as  generously  of  them,  as  we  should  wish  them  to  think  of  us  ? 

In  another  way  self-examination  may  make  our  brotherly  love  more 
fervent.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  of  us  not  to  see  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  people  who  are  distinguished  for  excellencies  in  which 
self-examination  has  shown  that  we  are  miserably  deficient.  There  are 
some  more  courageously  truthful,  others  more  charitable,  others  more 
kindly  and  patient,  others  more  zealous  in  Christian  work,  others  more 
libersd  in  contributing  money  for  the  glory  of  Gkxl  and  the  serrice  of 
man,  others  more  devout  than  we  are  ourselves.  There  is  not  a  an  of 
which  we  are  guilty  that  has  not  its  opposite  virtue  and  grace  illustrated 
in  the  character  and  life  of  some  of  those  with  whom  we  sit  at  the 
Lord's  Table.  Self-examination  should  inspire  us  with  affection  and 
admiration  for  the  excellencies  of  our  brethren,  as  well  as  with  penitence 
and  humility  for  our  own  imperfections. 

But  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  accept  the  evidence,  if  honest  ntf- 
examination  affords  it,  that  our  moral  strength  and  purity  are  incres8io& 
and  that  our  spiritual  affections  are  becoming  more  fervent  If  '*the 
exceeding  greatness  of  the  power  that  worketh  in  them  that  believe"  is 
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being  revealed  in  db,  we  ought  not  to  refuse  to  recognise  it.  Mastery 
over  tendencies  to  evil  long  struggled  against  and  at  last  subdued,  keener 
sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others,  freer  liberality,  a  clearer 
vision  of  the  Divine  gloiy,  more  perfect  trust  in  the  Divine  love,  steadier 
obedience  to  any  Divine  precepts,  increased  energy  in  Christian  work — 
if  we  disoover  these,  we  ought  not  to  suppress  gratitude  and  joy.  Let 
Christ  hear  of  our  victories  as  well  as  of  our  defeats.  When  we  come  to 
His  Table,  let  us  thank  Him  for  what  He  has  enabled  us  to  do  as  well  as 
confeas  our  failures.  It  is  no  proof  of  saintliness,  no  sign  of  faith,  that 
WQ  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  Christ's  promises  are  ever  fulfilled,  or 
to  belieye  that  if  they  are  fulfilled  to  others,  they  are  not  fulfilled  to  us. 

I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  Self-Examination  in  relation  to  Communion, 
because  many  Christian  people  are  in  danger  of  misunderstanding  the 
way  in  which  Self-Examination  is  to  prepare  them  for  ''  showing  the 
Lord's  Death."  But  you  will  understand  that  our  chief  thoughts  in 
anticipation  of  the  service  should  be  about  Christ  Himself.  We  should 
think  of  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was, 
and  of  the  revelation  of  His  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  creating 
all  things ;  of  the  mercy  which  prompted  Him  to  assume  our  nature ;  of 
the  obscurity  and  poverty  in  which  He  was  born  ;  of  His  early  devotion 
to  the  Father ;  of  His  temptation  in  the  wilderness ;  of  His  compassion 
for  human  suffering,  and  of  His  beneficent  miracles ;  of  His  forbctfirance 
towards  His  enemies,  and  of  His  patience  with  His  friends ;  of  EUs 
▼onderfiil  teaching ;  of  the  Night  in  which  "  He  took  bread  and  brake 
it  ;*'  of  His  agony  in  Gethsemane,  and  of  His  sufferings  on  the  cross ;  of 
His  Death,  Burial,  and  Resurrection ;  of  His  enthronement  at  the  right 
^d  of  Gk)d,  and  of  all  the  sins  He  has  forgiven,  of  all  the  souls  He  has 
s&Qctified,  of  all  the  sorrows  He  has  comforted  during  the  eighteen  cen 
turies  since  His  ascension.  We  should  think,  too,  of  the  day  of  His  final 
triumph,  when  He  will  appear  in  glory  with  innumerable  angels  and 

• 

mnumerable  saints,  and  will  lead  the  mighty  hosts  of  the  redeemed — 
ourselves,  we  trust,  among  them — throiigh  the  gates  of  pearl  into  the 
^tj  of  God.  If  we  come  to  EEis  Table  under  the  influence  of  thoughts 
like  these,  we  shall  anticipate  in  our  present  communion  with  Him  and 
with  each  other,  the  perfect  blessedness  of  heaven. 


BY  THS  BBV.  J.  BALDWIN   BBOWK. 

It  needs  a  sanguine  temperament  of  no  ordinary  vigour  to  take  a  cheerful 
view  of  the  prospects  of  the  coming  winter.  Dear  bread,  bad  trade,  riotous 
pasBions,  rampant  treason,  and  deep-seated  mistrust  in  the  commercial, 
social,  and  political  spheres,  offer  but  gloomy  out-looks,  and  might  justify 
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the  darkest  forebodings,  but  for  the  general  content  of  the  great  body  of  die 
working  classes,  the  radical  soundness  of  our  trade,  and  onr  complete  freedom 
from  obligations  and  entanglements,  which  might  draw  ns  into  the  roitex 
of  the  too  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  continental  war.    Things  look  dark, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  have  looked  darker ;  and  we  have  sound  heslth  m  tke 
body  politic  to  face  the  crisis,  which  is  far  from  being  as  grave  as  minjtiiat 
we  hare  struggled  through,  when  we  were  strained  in  strength,  and  liek  at 
heart.    The  state  of  the  corn  market  is,  perhaps,  the  most  vital  qoM^ 
with  us  just  now.    Bat  with  us  it  is  simply  a  question  of  lighter  or  heaw 
pressure,  the  heaviest  being  within  our  means  of  endurance ;  to  our  nei^ 
hours  across  the  Channel,  in  the  critical  condition  of  their  home  and  foreign 
politics,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.    We  earnestly  hope  that  the  gloomj 
prophecies  as  to  the  probable  price  of  wheat  at  Christmas  will  prore 
fallacioas ;  and  as  things  appear  at  present,  there  is  every  reason  to  beliere 
that  the  picture  has  been  grievously  overdrawn.    A  mild  and  open  November 
is  leading  as  kindly  and  easily  on  into  the  heart  of  the  winter,  and  we  may 
hope  that  we  shall  have  l^mied  the  comer  of  the  season  before  the  ▼orat  <^ 
the  pressure  falls  upon  our  poor.    In  many  respects,  the  present  icarcitj 
will  not  be  without  important  compensations.    We  shall  try  fairly  hov  far 
the  facilities  of  communication  which  our  free-trade  policy  has  developed, 
render  anything  like  famine  simply  impossible  ;  and  how  far,  too,  the  opening 
of  the  railway  in  South  Bussia,  which  connects  the  great  corn-producing 
regions  of  the  empire  with  the  Euxine,  may  help  to  establish  a  not  intolerable 
maximum  of  price,  however  the  harvests  of  the  West  may  fail.    On  gronnds 
of  humanity,  we  may  hail  the  opening  of  the  railway  as  an  immense  step 
of  progress,  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  cattle  who  drew  the  oom-earti 
along  hardly  passable  roads  for  hundreds  of  miles,  are  said  to  have  been 
fearful;   and   there  are  those  who  trace  the  origin  of  the  cattle  disease 
to  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  herds  of  South  Russia,  through  ^ 
exigencies  of  the  traffic  which  now  finds  a  swift  and  easy  ironvay  to 
the  sea.     The  harvest  is  short  throughout  Europe  generally ;   bat  sti3 
there  are  stores  accessible  to  the  temptations  of  such  prices  as  we  shall 
offer ;  and  we  believe  that  the  winter,  hard  as  it  most  be,  will  offer  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  oar  free-trade  policy,  and  of  the  oalculationi  of 
the  free  trade  leaders,  that  famine-panics  would  become  things  of  the  past 
We  are  not  forgetting  the  bread  riots  at  Exeter,  Oxford,  and  elsewhere, 
as  we  write  these  words.    We  have  no  idea  that  the  riots  have  sny  fair 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  bread  riots.    To  us  they  are  symptomatic  of  a  quite 
different  disorder  of  the  body  social,  which  is  assuming  a  very  marked  typ« 
and  a  very  prominent  aspect,  and  which  will  form  the  main  topic  of  this 
present  paper.    The  riots  have  been  called  bread  riots,  mainly  becan^e  ^ 
butchers'  and  bakers'  shops  have  suffered.    But  there  has  been  no  case  of 
extreme  distress  established  in  either  of  the  centres  of  disturbance.    There 
has  been  no  parslysis  of  trade,  no  famine  price  of  meat  or  bread,  and  nd 
want  of  employment  for  the  willing  labourer— at  least,  on  a  scale  ▼hicit 
would  drive  men  to  think  of  rioting  in  an  ordinary  year.    But  this  is  sot 
an  ordinary  year ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  note  the  rise  among  us  of  a  nev 
and  formidable  spirit  of  insurgenoe  on  the  part  of  the  "rough"  element  in 
our  population,  which  has  made  the  past  year  one  of  riotous  riolence  is  a 
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form  to  whicli  we  liare  been  long  unused,  and  threatens  to  grow  upon  us 
dnring  the  winter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  bmtal  element 
in  onr  population — and  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  population  the  lees  of  this  kind 
are  always  somewhat  strong — ^has  felt  encouraged  to  parade  its  brutality 
in  public,  during  these  last  months,  in  new  and  rery  startling  forms.  When 
it  is  tolerably  quiet,  as  it  has  been  on  the  whole  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
we  are  prone  to  forget  its  yery  existence,  and  to  think  that  the  model  work- 
ing man,  or  some  fair  copy  of  him — ^barring  a  certain  measure  of  vice  and 
drunkenness  which  cannot  be  cured — ^represents  the  great  mass  of  the  lower 
ten  million  of  our  population,  of  whom  the  upper  ten  thousand  know  so 
little  and  talk  so  much.  And  this  impression,  let  us  thank  G-od,  is  increas- 
ingly true  of  our  working  classes,  though  still  but  a  partial  trath.  We 
imagine,  too,  that  if  the  reil  were  lifted  off  the  lires  of  our  upper  "respectable  ** 
class,  the  respectability  would  be  sorely  tarnished  by  what  would  be 
revealed.  But  while  there  is  a  steady  advance  in  industry,  morality,  self- 
respect,  and  we  would  fain  hope  sobriety,  among  our  working  population^ 
the  rough,  lawless  element  is  always  there,  and  in  force.  We  point  some- 
what proudly  to  our  unarmed  policeman,  walking  safely  and  at  his  ease 
through  the  purlieus  of  our  cities,  where  the  most  desperate  thieres,  burglars, 
and  ragabonds  haunt  by  thousands.  It  is  like  a  sheep-dog  with  a  flock. 
A  thousand  sheep  will  tremble  and  fly  at  his  bark,  but  any  two  of  them,  if 
they  had  courage  to  turn  on  him,  could  crush  his  life  out  in  a  moment. 
Well,  the  "  roughs  "  seem,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  be  finding  courage 
to  turn,  and  let  their  brute  force  have  play ;  and  then  a  hxmdred  policemen 
are  powerless,  when  one,  before  the  spell  was  broken,  was  master  of  the  field. 
In  ordinary  times  there  is  a  kind  of  spell  on  the  brute  force  of  the  lawless 
classes  of  society;  something  partially  paralyses  that  force,  or  else  our  pet 
idea  of  the  social  state,  "  Every  man  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own 
fig-tree,  no  man  daring  to  make  him  afraid,"  would  vanish  as  a  dream, 
^ow,  for  some  reason,  on  which  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say,  the  spell 
seems  to  be  broken,  and  we  have  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  possible  out- 
breaks of  this  lawless  spirit,  even  in  our  chief  cities,  and  among  the  most 
intelligent  populations  of  the  realm.  The  popular  view  of  this  outbreak  of 
a  riotous  spirit  in  certain  classes  of  our  population  connects  it  with  American 
*'  rowdyism,"  and  the  lees  of  the  American  war.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  importation  from  America  of  that  vagabond 
class,  which  is  as  great  a  pest  to  the  Americans  as  to  ourselves,  and  is  as 
alien  to  the  industrious  and  law-abiding  habits  of  the  American  people  To 
this  source  the  disposition  to  use  deadly  weapons  on  slight  provocation, 
which  has  become  a  marked  feature  of  late,  and  on  which  our  judges  have 
commented  severely,  is  probably  due.  Fenianism  is  formidable  to  us,  not 
because  of  Fenians,  or  Fenian  sympathisers,  but  because  of  the  agitation 
which  it  stirs  among  the  dangerous  classes  of  our  own  land.  The  "  roughs" 
care  nothing  about  the  woes  of  Ireland ;  they  rather  hate  the  Irish  probably, 
than  sympathise  with  them.  But  they  sympathise  with  agitation  and  dis- 
turbance, whatever  may  be  its  origin  and  aim ;  and  so  the  Fenian  movement 
has  kindled  a  riotous  spirit  among  our  own  dangerous  classes,  and  gets 
credited  with  an  amount  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  dregs  of  our  OWA 
population  to  which  it  cannot  fairly  lay  the  faintest  claim. 
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On  the  oilier  hand,  onr  Tory  friends  and  the  Tory  press  flul  not  to  poiit 
out  how  coincident  the  restlessness  of  these  troublesome  dssses  is  with  ftbe 
agitation  for  ICeform.  They  credit  Mr.  Beales  and  his  fellow-laboiirenwitk 
much  of  the  trouble  which  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  point  to  the  triumph  of 
the  "  roughs  "  over  the  Hyde  Park  railings,  as  the  first  letting  out  of  the 
waters  of  the  flood.  Doubtless  this  also  has  something  to  do  with  it,  h 
Fenianism  has,  and  in  the  same  measure.  Any  agitation  is  the  opportoaitf 
of  this  class ;  and  as  politically  we  only  move  on  by  agitations,  any  politial 
crisis,  especially  one  so  grave  as  that  through  which  we  are  at  this  momnt 
passing,  is  sure  to  be  attended  with  more  or  less  disturbance  of  social  order, 
giving  rise  to  grave  alarms.  But  we  believe  that  there  is  a  deeper  reuos 
for  it  than  either  of  these.  Is  it  not  a  necessary  part  of  that  genenl  etir 
and  movement  of  society,  which  is  so  marked  and  blessed  a  feature  of  onr 
times P  We  live  in  times  of  revival;  not  in  the  Churoh  only,  but  is  creiy 
sphere  there  is  the  stir,  the  hum,  and  the  glow  of  life.  The  dreary  spatlrj 
which  had  settled  on  us  in  every  department  of  our  social  and  poUtieil  life 
has  been  shaken  off,  and  a  new  baptism  of  energy  has  fallen  on  us.  In  iit, 
literature,  politics,  commerce,  diplomacy,  science,  and  religion,  there  it  a 
spirit  of  revival,  the  manifestation  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  life.  And  it 
must  touch  all  the  spheres.  Society  cannot  be  stirred  to  its  foundationi,  ii 
English  society  Lb  now  being  stirred,  without  the  stirring  of  bad  things,  fovl 
things,  pestilent  things,  as  well  as  things  beautiful  and  benign.  We  mut 
expect,  as  part  of  the  general  movement  of  the  times,  that  our  vngsbosd 
classes,  our  criminal  classes,  our  dangerous  classes,  wiU  give  us  moretronUe, 
will  force  themselves  more  painfully  on  our  attention,  and  compel  from  ufl  n 
earnest  consideration  which,  when  things  are  quiet,  that  is  stagnsnt,  we  oaij 
too  thankfully  spare. 

And  there  is  a  bright  side  to  this,  as  well  as  a  dark  side.    No  doubt  it  it 
very  sad  that  we  should  be  kept  on  the  qui  vive  by  constant  alarms;  tbt 
our  streets  should  be  so  unsafe  that  it  is  a  question  whether  we  should  tmit 
our  policemen  to  circulate  on  their  beats  alone ;  that  our  young  vohinteen 
should  be  compelled  to  take  their  turn  at  night  duty,  and  to  watch  their 
dep6ts  of  arms  through  the  long  winter  nights ;  that  our  prison  vans  shoold 
need  to  be  escorted  by  troops  of  soldiers ;  and  that  we  should  not  be  witk- 
out  fteriouB  alarm  about  our  docks,  our  banks,  and  the  mountain  home  <^ 
our  Queen.    All  these  alarms  are  new  to  this  generation,  and  they  strike  vt 
painfully.    Our  fathers  had  to  face  them,  to  live  under  their  shadow;  asJ 
perhaps  they  were  not  worse  men,  in  point  of  vigour  and  manliness  st  soj 
rate,  in  that  they  did  not  sit  so  complacently  under  their  vines  snd  fig 
trees,  no  man  daring  to  make  them  afraid.    If  we  could  eliminate  itate 
troublesome  and  dangerous  elements  from  our  society,  this  perilous  stdTfiroB 
our  system,  then  by  all  means  let  us  rest  and  be  thankful.    But  we  csnaot 
When  it  is  stagnant,  it  is  not  dead :  it  is  only  seething  and  sending  fortk 
poisonous  gases  which  taint  all  our  blood.    Its  activi^,  the  manifestatict 
in  naked  finrms  of  its  brutality,  at  any  rate  sets  us  solemnly  face  to  ^ 
with  it.    We  see  how  hateful  it  is,  how  menacing  it  is ;  and  there  is  more 
chance  of  our  grappling  with  it  in  earnest,  and  seeking,  not  to  reduce  it  to 
stagnancy,  but  to  heal  and  purify  it  by  the  ministry  of  Christian  truth  snd 
love.    We  are  likely  to  see  much  of  it,  if  a  hard  winter  is  before  us;  butit 
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may  not  be  bad  for  ui  that  we  ahonld  see  it,  eapeoially  if  it  makes  lis  fSsel 
that  onr  dTiliaation  is  worth  defending  at  some  cost  of  toil  and  perilt  and 
that  it  is  miserably  imperfect  while  such  deadly,  destmotiTe  elements  may 
at  any  moment  become  insurgent  in  our  midst 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  prospects  of  the  winter  are  rendered 
doubly  gloomy  by  the  uncertainty,  or  worse  than  uncertainty,  which  reigns 
in  the  field  of  continental  politics,  and  which  keeps  erery  one  in  a  state  of 
chronic  distrust  and  alarm.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  proposed 
Conference  is  already  a  failure.  It  has  been  announced  that  there  has  been 
no  refusal  of  the  inyitation;  but  that  is  cold  comfort  for  the  Emperor.  If 
the  Conference  fails,  there  seems  to  be  no  possible  chance  of  extrication  for  him 
from  his  present  perilous  position,  but  the  concession  of  political  freedom  to  his 
subjects,  or  a  great  German  war.  The  first  experiment  he  probably  thinks 
would  be  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two.  And  with  reason.  His  dynasty 
is  not  lored  in  France.  So  long  as  his  rule  was  a  splendid  success,  as  the 
French  coret  success,  they  were  dazzled  by  it,  and  proud  of  it.  But  none 
honour  it,  none  lore  it;  and  in  the  time  of  its  distress  and  difficulty  it  does 
not  dare  to  appeal  with  entire  frankness  and  trust  to  the  goodwill  of  the 
people.  The  concession  of  political  liberties  would  come  too  late.  What 
might  hare  "  crowned  the  edifice  "  gracefully,  while  it  stood  firmly,  and  was 
the  admired  of  all  observers,  would  but  rereal  its  insecurity  now  that  it  is 
sererely  shaken,  and,  perhaps,  hasten  its  final  overthrow.  These  con- 
siderations occurring  to  continental  politicians,  rob  them  of  all  confidence 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  A  gloomy  foreboding  seems  to  hare  settled 
tmiyersally  on  Europe.  Eyerywhere,  in  Courts,  Cabinets,  Parliaments,  and 
Exehangesy  there  is  anxiety  and  distrust.  This  distrust  paralyses  commerce 
and  kills  enterprise ;  in  truth,  the  only  manufacturers  who  seem  likely  to 
be  ''stirring'*  through  the  winter  are  those  which  concern  themselres  with 
the  materials  and  the  munitions  of  war. 


Sfje  Hear  1867« 

Ths  year  1867  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  anticipated  by 
many  as  an  amwaa  mirabUii,  and  though  not  exactly  in  the  way  in  which 
they  expected,  an  a»»tc#  nUrabUii  it  has  proved.  Everywhere  it  has  been 
a  period  of  unrest,  that  kind  of  unrest  which  is  the  result  of  the  loss  of 
confidence  in  men  and  things  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  most 
unstable,  rather  than  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  earnest  aspirations  for 
progress.  It  has  been  reaping  the  harvest  of  seeds  of  evil  sown  by  its 
predecessors,  in  the  wide-spread  distrust  which  is  the  natural  result  of 
prerions  blind  credulity,  in  the  stagnation  of  enterprise  which  has  succeeded 
to  wild  speculation,  in  the  settled  gloom  or  undue  anxiety  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  an  over-sanguine  optimism.  It  has  been  a  year  of  unusual 
depression,  depression  which  the  excitement  of  a  political  change,  amount- 
ing to  nothing  less  than  a  complete  though  peaceful  revolution,  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  dissipate,  and  over  which  the  attractions  of  the  great  and 
International  Bhow  at  Paris  have  cast  only  a  passing  gleam  of  brightness. 
From  its  commencement  the  dark  shadows  of  the  commercial  panic  and 
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disaster  of  1866  have  been  aroand  us.  and  thoogli  from  month  to  month  ve 
have  been  cheered  by  the  hope  that  they  would  disperse  and  sofier  ns  onee 
more  to  see  and  feel  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine,  hitherto  the  expectation 
has  been  illusory,  and  we  begin  to  feel  something  of  that  heart-sicknesi  wkidi 
hope  deferred  cannot  fail  to  produce.  By  general  consent  it  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  among  those  commercial  panicst  which  recur  with  sneh  rega. 
larity  that  it  is  possible  to  foretel,  with  considerable  approach  to  certainty,  the 
year  of  their  adrent.  none  has  been  so  wide-spread  in  its  range,  so  cniahiiig 
in  its  effects,  or  so  extended  in  its  duration,  as  that  of  1866.  Nor  \t  it 
difficult  to  understand  this.  Our  enterprises  are  conducted  on  so  Tut  a 
scale,  their  ramifications  are  so  numerous,  and  their  operations  so  gigintie, 
that  their  collapse  must  be  attended  with  a  correspondent  amount  of  eril. 
The  extensive  development  of  the  Limited  Liability  principle,  in  tbe 
formation  of  companies,  which  often  have  been  nothing  more  than  well* 
contrived  instruments  by  which  sharpers  have  extracted  the  hard-earned 
savings  of  years  out  of  the  pockets  of  some  of  the  most  useful  but, 
financially  considered,  the  most  helpless  classes  of  the  communitj,  baf 
contributed  very  much  to  aggravate  the  pressure  of  the  calamity.  It  wai 
hoped  by  sanguine  men,  who  had  not  carefully  studied  the  facts,  and  who 
expected  that  the  present  panic  would  follow  the  rule  of  those  which  bad 
preceded  it,  that  1867  would  witness  a  revival  of  the  confidence  which  had 
been  so  rudely  shaken,  and  a  return  of  trade,  if  not  to  all  its  prerioos 
activity,  at  all  events  to  something  like  its  normal  condition.  But  ss  the 
year  has  rolled  away,  it  has  become  more  apparent  that  the  mischief  done 
has  been  greater  than  even  the  most  gloomy  among  our  commerdal 
authorities  had  calculated ;  and  this  combined  with  other  causes,  to  which 
we  shall  presently  advert,  has  made  1867  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  tiying 
years  through  which  we  have  recently  passed. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  compute  the  amount  of  misery  whidi  hm  been 
endured  by  many  individuals  and  households,  and  among  them  some  whoD 
the  world  little  supposes  to  be  thus  troubled,  during  the  last  few  monthi. 
The  Gazette  will  tell  us  of  those  who  have  succumbed  in  the  hard  battle, 
and  most  of  us,  from  our  own  experience,  can  supply  examples  of  ftmiliM 
who  have  been  reduced  from  ease,  if  not  affluence,  to  the  straits  and 
anxieties  of  poverty,  perhaps  to  absolute  want.  But  of  the  incessant  wony 
and  agitation,  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  the  painful  hunuliationi, 
the  sleepless  cares  which  have  well-nigh  crushed  numbers  who  have  ooo- 
trived  to  weather  the  storm,  but  have  lost  everything  but  honour,  none 
know  save  those  who  have  passed  through  the  terrible  ordeal.  Numben 
have  been  left  with  resources  so  crippled  as  to  alter  their  social  positioQ 
altogether,  are  reduced  to  the  practice  of  all  those  little  economies,  the  reil 
suffering  and  humiliation  of  which  can  be  learned  only  by  experience,  bare 
had  all  the  provision  made  for  the  future  swept  away,  and  are  beginning  the 
work  of  life  again  with  greatly  weakened  confidence  and  diminished  energj* 
No  wonder  that  trade  languishes,  that  even  the  soundest  and  most  prominng 
ventures  are  regarded  with  suspicion,  that  capital  lies  idle,  and  labour  ii 
unemployed,  and  that  a  general  feeling  of  gloom  has  marked  the  year. 

Still,  such  evils  as  these  need  not  be  without  their  compensation  if  we  lo 
regard  them  as  "to  apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom*"     These  coauneicisl 
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difficnlties  are  not  tlie  result  of  any  sudden  and  extraordinary  catastrophe 

which  has  npset  the  calculations  eren  of  the  most  prudent.    They  are  the 

natural  consequence  of  our  own  folly,  the  working  out  of  a  law  which  in 

times  of  prosperity  we  are  apt  to  disregard,  but  which  is  sure,  sooner  or 

later,  to  vindicate  itself.    To  not  a  few  they  hare  afforded  emphatic  and 

painful  eorroboration  of  the  truth  which  Scripture  so  often  reiterates,  in 

words  of  wisdom  which  show  that  its  guidance  is  profitable  for  this  life  as 

well  as  for  that  which  is  to  come,  as  to  the  folly  of  those  who,  in  their  haste 

to  be  rich,  disregard,  not  only  the  counsels  of  moderation,  but  eren  the 

principles  of  right.    How  many  iUustrations  hare  we  had  of  that  singularly 

ezpressire  figure   of  the  old   prophet:   "As  the  partridge  sitteth  upon 

eggs  and  hatcheth  them  not,  so  he  that  getteth  riches  and  not  by  right 

shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  in  the  end  shall  be  a  fool." 

How  much  to  remind  us  that  it  is  just  as  true  in  our  modem  life,  in  the 

midst  of  nominally  Christian  society,  as  it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago  amid 

the  heathenism  of  the  Eastern  cities,  with  which  the  Apostle  was  most 

familiar,  that,  "  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and 

into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 

perdition.    For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  which,  while  some 

coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith  and  pierced  themselves  through 

with  many  sorrows."    Even  where  there  has  been  no  actual  unfaithfulness 

to  principle,  there  are  many  to  whom  this  time  of  trouble,  by  revealing  the 

disloyalfy  of  heart  into  which  they  have  been  betrayed,  and  the  extent  to 

which  they  have  allowed  the  love  of  the  world  to  stifie  the  growth  of  holy 

feeling,  may  arouse  to  a  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  peril  by  which  they 

were  surrounded,  and  so  their  apparent  loss  issue  in  a  real  gain. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  vital  godliness 
at  present  is  on  the  side  of  our  social  and  commercial  life.  The  rapid 
increase  of  wealth  has  ministered — could  not  but  minister — ^to  the  growth  of 
luxurious  habits ;  and  these  in  their  turn  have  rendered  the  craving  for 
riches  more  intense,  and  the  pursuit  of  them  more  eager  and  absorbing . 
On  every  side  we  are  warned  that  we  are  not  content  to  live  in  the  quiet 
and  simple  style  with  which  our  fathers  were  content.  We  hear  continual 
complaints  about  the  excessive  deamess  of  living,  but  those  who  have 
looked  most  carefully  into  the  subject  maintain  that  this  is  owing,  not,  as 
ia  generally  supposed,  to  the  great  rise  in  prices,  but  to  the  expensive 
character  of  all  our  modem  habits.  Of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
this  respect  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Education  and  travel  have  refined 
taste,  and  refined  tastes  mean  augmented  expenditure ;  while  the  too  pre- 
valent love  of  display  and  spirit  of  rivalry  develope  still  further  a  tendency 
already  too  strong.  All  this  creates  a  need  for  money,  and,  as  the  result, 
a  passion  for  money-getting  which  has  wrought  no  little  evil.  We  are 
most  anxious  not  to  write  on  this  point  in  an  exaggerated  and  unpractical 
style.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  declaim  against  wealth,  as  though  it  were  in 
itself  an  evil,  and  to  talk  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life  as  if  diligence  in 
its  discharge  were  to  be  condemned  as  a  sinful  devotion  to  the  world ;  for 
the  keen  perception  of  the  hearers  soon  discover  that  such  teaching  is  in 
general  unreal,  while  their  common  sense  pronounces  it  to  be  as  unsound 
in  principle  as  it  certainly  would  be  most  injurious  in  operation.    We  need 
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raiher  to  iiukt  upon  the  wise  and  honoorable  oonduot  of 
busineBs  as  a  religioiu  act  in  which  the  Christian  shoald  make  the  infliMn^ 
of  his  principles  seen  in  the  self-restraint  which  he  exercises,  in  the  eaa- 
sistency  with  which  he  eschews  undertajkings,  however  bxilliaot  ind 
tempting  the  prizes  to  be  won,  which  inTolre  the  slightest  compzooBise  of 
tmth  and  honour,  in  the  loyalty  with  which  he  adheres,  even  st  kM  to 
himself,  to  that  high  code  of  morality,  which  alone  is  in  harmony  widithe 
teachings  of  the  Gt>speL  And  if  the  sad  experiences  of  the  year  do  iay- 
thing  towards  deepening  this  conviction,  by  revealing  the  folly  of  tbs 
excessive  greed  for  wealth,  by  exposing  the  illnsiveness  of  the  schenus  bj 
which  numbers  have  sought  to  reap  where  they  have  not  sown,  sad  to 
gather  where  they  have  not  strawed,  by  showing  that  thflire  is  still  some 
value  in  the  old-fashioned  writers  of  truth  and  honesty  and  patijenee,  iti 
solenm  monitions  will  not  have  been  given  in  vain. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  moral  tone  of  sodefy  amongst  ni  ii 
low.    Truth  is  doubtless  held  to  be  a  gentlemanly  virtue ;  and  the  man 
who,  in  private  life,  should  pursue  a  course  of  trickery  and  fslsehood 
would  meet  with  the  reprobation  he  merits.    But  in  relation  to  grett 
commercial  and  political  affairs  a  different  code  seems  to  obtain.    It  is 
almost  admitted  that  here  a  little  finesse  and  intrigue  may  be  emplojed, 
and  assuredly  success  is  accepted  as  a  sufficient  justification  for  a  poli^  so 
tortuous  as  to  trench  very  closely  on  the  borders  of  dishonesty.   The 
political  history  of  the  year,  looked  at  in  this  light  solely,  gives  ooesfioa 
for  very  painful  reflections,  which  are  still  more  fuUy  justified  by  tke 
disclosures  that  have  been  made  in  connection  with  some  of  our  grett 
trading  companies.    "  What  we  want,"  says  one  of  the  ^"^^in^  jounsli 
of  the  day,  "  is  a  higher  standard  of  truth  and  honour  in  general,  sad 
of  commercial  truth  and  honour  in  particular.    That  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  got  in  a  day,  or  to  be  formed  by  any  specific  laws  or  inatitntions  wkick 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Grovemment  and  Parliaments  to  call  into  existenM." 
But  Christian  men  can,  and  ought  to  do  much  towards  the  mainteosaee 
of  such  a  standard  both  by  teaching  and  example.    They  can  abstain  frooi 
joining  in  that  worship  of  mere  cleverness  which  is  one  of  the  crying  nm 
of  the  day,  and  can  render  that  homage  which  is  due  to  the  man  of  high 
principle,  and  due  to  him  all  the  more  if  fidelity  to  conscience  has  robbed 
him  of  success.    They  can  protest  against  the  mischievous  notion  that  the 
difficulty  of  obeying  the  stem  requirements  of  duty  is  a  sufficient  reaaoa 
for  listening  rather  to  the  more  pleasant  counsels  of  expediency.    They  eta 
not  only  refuse  to  listen  to  the  specious  sophistries  which  are  never  wanting 
to  justify  the  kind  of  proceedings  which  have  been  found  to  be  oaij  too 
common,  but  may  do  something  towards  exposing  their  fallacy.    They  can, 
above  all,  take  care  by  their  own  conduct  to  redeem  religion  from  the 
reproach  which  its  enemies  are  so  ready  to  oast  upon  it,  that  it  utterly  iaili 
to  teach  men  the  first  lessons  they  ought  to  practise  in  their  dealings  with 
their  feUow-men ;  and  in  fact,  that  a  religious  profession,  by  ereatiag  aa 
Tmwarranted  confidence  in  the  men  who  make  it,  often  becomes  the  doah 
for  the  most  flagrant  dishonesty. 

But  it  is  not  commercial  troubles  alone  which  have  darkened  the  oooiw 
of  1867.    An  unusual  series  of  disasters,  especially  in  its  later  monthsi  bai 
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greatiy  inoreased  the  preralent  depression.    Dnring  the  spring  and  earlj 
summer  oxu  hearts  were  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  an  abundant  harrest, 
a  hope  that  the  strange  and  unpropitious  weather,  which  protracted  the 
winter  to  so  late  a  period,  had  not  altogether  extinguished.    In  the  first 
weeks  of  the  harvest,  indeed,  it  was  said  that  that  hope  had  been  realised  ; 
and  cer^iinly  the  general  impression  of  those  who  passed  through  our  corn- 
producing  counties  and  saw  the  rich  golden  sheaTCS  awaiting  the  reaper's 
sickle  was  to  the  same  effect.    But  very  sadly  have  we  been  undeceived. 
It  may  be  that  the  self-interest  of  speculators,  or  the  timidity  of  the  anxious 
spirits,  may  have  given  too  sombre  a  view,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  our 
crops  is  not  so  great  as  some  have  represented.    But  the  facts  are  grave 
enough ;  and  there  can  be  little  question  that  we  have  to  face  a  period 
of  comparative  scarcity,  the  pressure  of  which  is  aggravated  by  the  absence 
of  employment  for  large  numbers  of  our  industrial  population.    The  anxiety 
which  this  has  naturaUy  caused  is  deepened  by  the  spirit  of  lawlessness 
which  has  developed  itself  in  several  of  our  towns.    1867  will  have,  in 
addition  to  other  sad  recollections  belonging  to  it,  an  unenviable,  and  what 
we  hope  will  long  be  a  singular  notoriety,  as  a  year' of  riot  and  turbulence, 
marked  by  the  outburst  of  passions  which  we  hoped  had  been  altogether 
subdued,  and  by  the  perpetration  of  crimes  so  uncommon,  that  we  had 
begun  to  regard  them  as  specially  un-English ;  by  the  open  movements 
of  treason,  and  treason  that  did  not  shrink  from  bloodshed,  not  only 
in  Ireland,  but  in  one  of  our  own  most  important  cities.    As  if  all  this  were 
not  enough,  we  have  had  one  of  those  terrible  mining  accidents  which 
desolate  a  district ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  a  hurricane  unusually  severe 
in  its  violence,  falling  upon  one  of  our  distant  dependencies,  and  causing 
extraordinary  loss  of  property  and  life.    Yet  even  in  the  midst  of  our  own 
troubles  we  have  found  time  to  remember  the  sorrows  of  others,  and 
we  have  felt,  hardly  less  keenly  than  the  Italians  themselves,  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  fond  hopes,  and  the  cruel  insult  which  has  been  put 
upon  them  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe.    For  the  defeat  of  the  brave  and 
UQselfish  patriot  to  whose  honour  it  is  that,  like  some  brave  old  Boman 
of  the  past,  he  never  knows  what  it  is  to  despair  of  his  country,  for  the 
triumph  of  bigotry  and  despotism,  for  the  check  given  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  and  liberty  we  have  felt  as  though  we  ourselves  had  been  in 
the  stiife. 

Bat  seasons  of  depression  like  these  "are  just  the  times  which  test  our 
faith  in  God.  There  are  some  who  simply  derive  occasion  from  them  to 
utter  some  wild  and  not  very  intelligible  ravings  about  the  mysteries 
of  Providence,  which  breathe  anything  but  a  spirit  of  resignation  or  trust. 
There  are  others  who  are  ready  to  point  all  these  calamities  as  signs  of  the 
Divine  displeasure,  and  who  will  undertake,  in  the  pride  of  their  own 
complacency,  to  point  out  the  special  sins  for  which  these  chastisements 
have  been  sent.  To  simple,  sincere  faith  such  phenomena  are  sufficiently 
perplexing.  It  does  not  murmur,  it  may  not  even  doubt,  but  it  is  perplexed. 
It  cannot  solve  all  the  problems  or  meet  all  the  difficulties  which  unbelief 
suggests ;  and  if  it  enters  on  the  attempt,  it  is  sure  soon  to  lose  itself  in  the 
bewildering  mases  of  its  own  speculations.  But  it  is  just  under  such 
eircumstances  that  its  simplicity  and  strength  are  discovered.   God  "  holdeth 
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back  the  face  of  His  throne,  and  spreadetii  Hia  cloud  npon  it,"  and  thioogli 
the  darknesa  and  mysteiy  of  that  olond  it  cannot  penetrate ;  bat  eiill 
it  holds  fast  the  confidence  that  the  throne  is  there,  though  "  clonds  and 
darkness  may  be  round  about  it."  Beneath  all  the  anxieties,  fears,  pusini; 
doubts  which  may  sometimes  flit  across  the  spirit  is  the  deep,  unahikea 
conviction  that  there  is  a  kingdom  of  righteousness,  and  that  in  that 
kmgdom  the  right  and  the  true  must  be  victorious.  No  doubt  the  expe- 
riences of  these  times  of  darkness  are  often  trying  enough. 

"  O  there  is  less  to  try  our  faith 
In  our  mysterious  creed 
Than  in  the  godless  look  of  earth 
In  these  our  hours  of  need." 

But  it  is  the  gloxy  of  faith  to  retain  its  confidence  in  Grod,  even  amid  all 
that  is  calculated  to  disturb  it ;  to  believe  that  it  is  through  all  these  dark 
and  mysterious  passages  in  the  history  of  individuals  and  nations  tbit 
His  will  is  done  and  His  great  purposes  accomplished ;  to  wait  in  patience 
for  the  end,  and  meanwhile,  quietly  to  trust.  Let  us  in  this  spirit  leare 
1867,  and  enter  upon  another  year.  We  are  still  in  the  hands  of  &  loring 
Father ;  and  though  our  hearts  may  have  enough  to  aadden  them,  we 
cannot  despair  while  He  is  our  helper  and  guide.  We  may  still,  if  we 
will,  feel  somewhere  the  blessed  sunshine  of  His  love ;  and,  cheered  by 
that,  go  ou  to  the  conflicts  and  labours  of  the  unknown  future. 


[As  a  sequel  to  the  pages  already  published  in  the  Evikoelical  MAOAnvif 
from  the  pen  of  Charles  Beed,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  we  give  the  following  state- 
ment, which  will  be  read  with  interest. — ^Ed.  Evav.  Mag.] 

The  Parliamentary  history  of  the  Bill  brought  in  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  by  the  Committee  of  Deputies,  is  an  iUustration 
of  the  way  in  which  an  important  public  object  may  be  secured  hj  s 
resolute  appeal  to  the  Legislature  when  all  negotiations  of  other  kinds 
have  failed  to  secure  it.  In  this  case  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissionen, 
while  admitting  the  moral  claim  of  the  proprietors  of  gravea  to  hare  the 
ground  secured  against  desecration,  and  their  willingness  to  accede  to  the 
demand  of  public  opinion,  nevertheless  required  the  sum  of  £10,000  (or 
the  fee  simple,  and  justified  their  conduct  by  affirming  that  the  ground  kad 
been  valued  at  £100,000.  The  Corporation  of  London  would  not  for  u 
instant  listen  to  such  a  claim,  the  only  pretence  for  it  being  that  the  ground 
had  been  "  encumbered  "  by  interments,  and  this  plea  was  set  up  when  the 
Commissioners  were  aware  that  the  ground  had  been  held  for  centuries  by 
the  City  for  the  very  purpose  of  burials. 

In  this  crisis  a  resolution  was  carried  in  the  Common  Council,  that  toy 
well-advised  eflbrt  to  pass  a  Bill  in  Parliament  should  have  all  the  assist- 
ance the  Corporation  could  render;  and  accordingly  the  Deputies  framed 
their  Bill  and  committed  it  to  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Groschen,  two  of  the 
members  for  London,  and  to  SirM.  Peto  and  Mr.  Mills,  as  representing  the 
Dissenters.    It  was  late  in  the  season  when  the  Bill  was  introduoedf  sad 
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the  GoYemment  met  it  by  a  statement  that  it  was  hoped  that  the  Corpora- 
tion would  be  willing  to  accept  a  proposal  to  arbitrate  all  matters  in 
dinpute."  When  the  Bill  was  brought  in,  the  Corporation  replied,  in  a  tem- 
perate resolution,  that  there  was  at  present  no  question  at  issue,  and  that 
if  one  was  raised  by  the  Conmiissioners,  they  were  prepared  to  meet  it 
in  the  usual  and  proper  way. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  opposition,  and  only  in  com. 
mittee  did  any  hindrance  arise. 

The  Examiner  of  Bills  reported  that  there  was  a  non-compliance  with  the 
standing  orders,  inasmuch  as  the  Bunhill  Fields'  BiU  related  to  property 
held  in  trust  for  public  purposes,  and  no  notices  haying  been  given  in  the 
papers,  the  orders  had  not  been  complied  with. 

This  difficulty  had  been  anticipated,  but  the  Bill  haying  been  pressed  for- 
ward to  secure  its  passing  before  the  ground  would  lapse,  as  it  does  this 
month,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Bill  might 
be  considered  a  hybrid  Bill,  partaking  as  it  did  of  the  character  both  of  a 
public  and  a  priyate  measure.  Every  member  of  Parliament  had  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  facts  by  a  special  communication ;  and  fortunately  the  House  took 
the  most  liberal  view.  The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  the  Com- 
mons, to  the  great  joy  of  its  promoters,  who  had  followed  it  stage  by  stage. 
The  Bill  was  then  committed  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  took  charge 
of  it,  and  speedily  introduced  it  to  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  second 
reading,  the  Bishops  had  mustered  in  full  force,  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
came,  though  in  ill-health,  it  was  imdef  stood,  to  oppose  the  measure.  Just 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  were  called,  a  conference  took  place ;  and 
when  *'  The  Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Bill "  was  presented  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  there  was  an  unmistakable  rustle  of  lawn  on  the  Episcopal 
benches.  A  dead  silence  ensued ;  the  Bishops  tried  to  look  as  if  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter ;  and  the  Bill  passed  sub  silentio. 

On  the  15th  Of  July,  the  measure  received  the  Eoyal  assent ;  and  this 
fact  was  reported  by  the  City  Eemembrancer  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  amidst  great  cheers  and  congratulations. 

Thus  ended  a  protracted  inquiry  and  negotiation,  spread  over  two  years, 
and  the  Bill  had  been  carried  in  a  few  weeks  without  opposition ;  and 
instead  of  the  £10,000,  which  the  Corporation  and  the  public  were  required 
to  pay,  the  necessary  cost  of  the  effort  was  limited  to  the  Parliamentary 
expenses. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  public  should  know,  and  specially  those 
interested  in  precious  remains  deposited  in  Bunhill  Fields,  that  this  sacred 
ground  cannot  now  be  disturbed  under  any  circumstcmces  whatever.  The 
Corporation  has  undertaken  to  preserve  the  ground  and  the  walls,  and 
to  plant,  gravel,  and  adorn  such  portions  of  it  as  may  be  deemed  suitable, 
so  that  the  place  may  be  held  for  ever  as  one  of  the  open  spaces  of  the 
metropolis.  What  it  will  be  called  is  not  decided,  but  in  all  probability 
the  name  will  be  "Bunhill  Fields;"  and  the  greatest  pains  will  be  used 
to  render  the  old  ground  increasingly  attractive.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  all  persons  having  relatives  buried  in  this  place  should 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  Town  Clerk  at  the  Guildhall,  or 
some  member  of  the  Corporation  C(»nmittee,  in  reference  to  any  vaults 
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or  moniunentB  wHch  may  be  out  of  repair,  and  die  inacriptionB  upon  idiieli 
need  restoration.  In  this  way  the  Committee  will  be  asaisted  in  its  rery 
difficult  task  of  preserving,  in  a  worthy  manner,  the  only  memorial  of 
departed  worthies,  whose  names  ought  still  to  live  in  the  esteem  of  good 
men,  if  not  in  the  memory  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Committee  who  have  carried  thii 
work  to  its  present  position,  and  who  are  now  ftilly  charged  with  the 
honourable  trusts  committed  to  them  by  the  Corporation  of  London  :— 

Benjamin  Bower,  Deputy. 

Blomfield  BumeU,  Deputy. 

James  Clarke  Lawrence,  Alderman. 

Bichard  N.  Phillips,  F.S.A. 

George  Boger  Longden. 

John  Sewell. 

Arthur  Stone  Bidley. 

George  Joseph  Cockerell. 

Samuel  GKbbins. 

John  Bichardson. 

Henry  HodseU  Heath. 

Charles  Beed,  F.S.A.,  Deputy,  Chairman. 


^mi^tx  ittUeistone. 

Ahothbb  of  the  milestones  of  life  is  almost  in  sight.  Through  QiA*M  great 
goodness  we  have  been  spared  till  very  nearly  the  close  of  the  year.  With 
all  its  possibilities,  with  all  its  mercies,  with  all  its  sins ;  with  whatever  work 
we  may  have  done  in  it  for  God|  and  with  all  that  we  may  have  left  undoae, 
1867  will  soon  be  for  ever  gone — ^its  words  beyond  recall ;  its  deeds  all 
written  down  in  the  great  books  which  will  be  opened  at  the  judgment 
We  ourselves,  too,  are  so  much  nearer  the  last  year  and  the  last  hour  of  life, 
and  so  much  nearer  the  Great  White  Throne.  These  are  thoughts  whieh 
should  make  us  very  serious* 

Life  is  a  pilgrimage.  It  is  for  every  one  of  us  a  march,  never  for  a  single 
instant  interrupted,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We  may  forget  it  oa^ 
selves,  and  we  may  try  to  conceal  it  firom  others,  but  the  fact  remains.  The 
tiny»  helpless  infant,  whose  only  utterance  is  a  cry,  grows  up  into  the  child 
— filling  the  house  with  laughing  glee ;  very  soon  the  youthful  traveller 
reaches  another  stage,  and  you  see  him  in  all  the  ardour  of  his  opening 
manhood,  painting  the  future  with  the  rainbow  colours  of  hope ;  by-snd-bj 
you  see  him  in  middle  life,  his  step  no  longer  so  firm  and  elastic  as  it  wa«, 
and  his  eye  no  longer  so  bright ;  and  then  comes  old  age,  with  its  weari* 
ness  and  decay — and  then  he  drops  into  the  grave.  So  clearly  marked  if 
this  law  of  progression,  that  an  observer  endowed  with  no  special  gifts  of 
penetration  could  tell  within  a  very  little  the  age  of  almost  any  one  he  met 
For  every  one  of  us  the  march  is  onward. 

And  how  brief  is  the  pilgrimage !  Three  score  yean  and  ten;  some^ee* 
by  reason  of  strength,  fourscore ;  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  a  little  longer, 
and  then  the  journey  ends.    Nay,  often  after  only  a  few  of  life's  milestonea 
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are  puted,  the  pilgrimage  ends.  The  patriarch  Jacob  lired  far  longer  than 
men  lire  now ',  and  yet,  in  reply  to  Pharaoh's  question,  "  How  old  art  thou  P" 
he  repHed, "  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thirty 
years  :  few  and  evil  hare  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have 
not  attained  nnto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days 
of  their  pilgrimage."  Life  passes  very  swiftly.  Eyen  to  the  old  man, 
bowed  and  grey-headed,  it  is  as  though  it  were  only  yesterday  that  he  was 
a  child  in  his  father's  house ! 

It  seems  almost  too  commonplace  a  remark  to  make,  that  the  pilgrimage 
of  life  is  sore  to  end ;  yet  so  forgetful  are  we  of  the  fact — so  willing  to  forget 
it — ^that  we  need  to  be  reminded  again  and  again  that  we  must  not  expect 
to  live  for  ever.  Gh)d's  Word  reminds  us  of  it  most  solemnly  and  frequently. 
How  beautifully — io  make  a  single  reference— David  speaks  of  it  I  "  For  we 
are  strangers  before  Thee,  and  sojourners,  as  were  all  our  fathers."  And 
the  fathers  were  all  sleeping  in  the  grare !  "  Our  days  on  earth  are  as  a 
shadow."  .And  who  does  not  know  how  the  shadow  first  changes,  lengthening 
as  the  sun  declines  in  the  West ;  and  how,  when  the  sun  has  set,  it  is  lost  in 
the  deeper  darkness  of  the  night  P  "  And  there  is  none  abiding ;"  neither 
the  feeble  nor  the  strong,  neither  the  king  nor  his  subject,  neitiier  the  evil 
nor  the  good.  It  might  be  possible,  by  diligent  search,  to  find  a  few  totter- 
ing on  the  Tcrge  of  the  grave,  who  began  life  a  hundred  years  ago;  but 
not  one  would  be  found  "  abiding "  who  first  looked  out  on  life  at  the 
beginning  of  the  bygone  century.  How  many  steps  more  we  may  have  to 
take  of  this  journey  ii  known  only  to  Him  ''  in  whose* hand  our  breath  is, 
and  whose  are  all  our  ways ;"  but  as  surely  as  that  we  live,  will  it  be  said  of 
ourselves,  and  of  all  the  generations  to  which  we  belong,  "  there  is  none 
abiding." 

How  does  it  affect  you,  reader,  that  you  have  so  nearly  reached  another 
stage  of  life's  journey  P 

There  are  thousands  for  whom,  eager  and  impatient,  time  moves  with  but 
heavy,  leaden  foot.  They  would  gladly,  if  it  were  possible,  overleap  by  a 
single  bound  the  years  that  keep  them  from  some  object  which  seems  to 
include  in  itself  everything  that  is  to  be  most  desired.  Others,  again, 
look  on  the  lapse  of  time  very  sadly ;  and  if  they  could,  they  would  detain 
the  years,  that  they  might  not  pass  so  rapidly.  Many  tokens  remind  them 
that  the  end  is  approaching  ;  and  they  shrink  from  the  thought  of  leaving 
all  they  prize  and  Jove.  All  the  more  they  do  this,  because  they  have  no 
clear,  well-defined  hope  of  a  better  world  beyond  the  grave. 

But  surely,  Christian,  such  are  not  the  feelings  with  which  you  regard  the 
flight  of  years.  Can  you  not  find  in  the  bright  discoveries  which  Jesus  has 
made  of  "  life  and  immortality,"  thoughts  which  dispel  completely  all  sad- 
ness, and  which  even  fill  you  with  unspeakable  joy  P 

Just  now,  there  are  myriads  of  hearts  in  school  and  college,  in  warohouse 
and  office  and  workshop,  looking  forward  with  eager  hope  to  the  coming 
Christmas-time.  For  the  purposes  of  education  or  business,  they  have  left 
their  homes,  and  now  they  are  counting  the  days  which  will  elapse  before 
they  can  return  to  them.  The  absorbing,  ever-present  thought  of  every  one 
of  them  is  home !  Treading  the  deck  of  some  vessel,  as  yet  far  distant  from 
his  native  land,  it  may  be,  is  one  who  has  been  absent  from  it  for  many  a 
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long  year,  bat  who  is  now  returning  home.  How  yiyidly  he  pietnrei  the  old 
familiar  spot,  the  bright  faces,  the  hearty  welcome  which  he  hopes  will 
greet  him — his  father's  warm  embrace,  his  mother's  kiss !  With  whit  t 
bound  will  he  spring  on  shore  when  his  tardy  yessel  reaches  the  harbour ; 
and  how  he  will  rash  away  to  the  train  which  will  oonrey  him  home !  Meaa- 
while,  how  he  thinks  by  day  and  dreams  by  night  of  his  father's  houe! 
And  with  such  prospects  as  those  which  are  unfolded  to  the  Chnstian,  and 
with  such  a  hope  as  God,  through  Jesus,  has  quickened  in  his  heart,  should 
not  the  flight  of  time  fill  him  with  gladness  rather  than  with  sorrow,  siaee 
he  can  say,  "  I  am  by  so  much  nearer  home  P  " 

This  home-feeling  is  the  feeling  which  the  Christiaa  is  taught  to  chsriih 
respecting  Heaven.  It  is  a  home.  So  Jesus  describes  it.  *'  In  my  father's 
house  are  many  mansions ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  hare  told  you.  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  Blending  the  two  ideas  of  a  temple  sod  t 
home,  he  thus  sought  to  comfort  us  with  the  hope  of  the  temple  home  of 
Heayen. 

After  the  Apostle  Paul  has  spoken  of  the  "  house  not  made  with  hsadi, 
eternal  in  the  heayens,"  he  says — the  home-feeling  yery  prominent^ 
"  Therefore  we  are  always  confident,  knowing  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in 
the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord  (for  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight). 
We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body  sad 
to  be  present " — literally,  to  dwell  at  home — ^"with  the  Lord." 

The  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  we  shall  see  how  appropriate  the 
description  is.  Take^the  sweetest  associations  which  cluster  round  the  Word : 
you  may  apply  them  all  to  Heayen.  Do  we  think  of  home  as  the  scene  of 
reciprocated  parental  and  filial  loye  P  In  their  Father's  house  the  childrea 
will  bask  for  ever  in  the  sunshine  of  His  smile,  and  their  loye  to  Him  will  be 
perfect.  How  secure  the  little  one  feels  when  the  door  of  his  father's  house 
is  closed  upon  him !  and  how  inyiolable  is  the  security  of  Heayen !  Home  ii 
the  abode  of  rest.  We  all  feel,  when  we  are  wearied  and  worn,  that "  there 
is  no  place  like  home."  In  Heayen  "  they  rest  from  their  labours ;"  and 
weariness  is  for  eyer  unknown.  Home  is — at  least,  ought  oyer  to  be— the 
scene  of  mutual  brotherly  loye  ;  and  there  is  the  "  general  assembly  tnd 
church  01  the  first-born,"  gathered  from  all  lands  and  from  eyery  ige> 
beneath  the  loying  care  of  the  great  elder  brother,  Jesus.  And  this  is  the 
crowning  attraction  of  the  home  aboye — that  whilst,  sooner  or  later,  sll 
earthly  homes  will  be  broken  up,  that  is  eyerlasting.  The  home  itself  is 
imperishable ;  and  they  that  once  enter  it  will  go  out  no  more. 

When  Bichard  Baxter  was  dying,  a  friend  asked  him  how  he  vu. 
**  Almost  well,"  he  replied,  "  and  nearly  home.'l  "  I  am  going  home,"  said 
another,  "  as  fast  as  I  can ;  and  I  thank  God  I  haye  a  good  home  to  go 
to."  So,  too,  one  of  the  martyrs  who  was  put  to  death  during  the  Msriss 
persecutions,  replied  to  the  kind  inquiries  of  one  of  his  friends :  "  NeTer 
better,  for  I  know  that  I  am  almost  at  home."  They  had  to  cross  some 
fields  on  their  way  to  the  stake  at  which  he  was  to  be  burnt,  and  ss  the/ 
drew  near  the  spot  he  exclaimed,  **  Only  two  more  stiles  to  get  oyer,  and  I 
am  at  my  Father's  house."  Thus  Montgomery  beautifully  says,  embodjiog 
the  same  precious  thought : 
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"  For  ever  with  the  Lord ! 

Amen,  so  let  it  be ; 
life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word } 

'Tis  immortality. 

"  Here  in  the  body  pent, 

Absent  from  him  I  roam ; 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moytng  tent, 
A  day's  march  nearer  home." 

The  yoathfdl  Christian,  strong  and  vigorous,  and  with  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  in  all  human  probability,  still  before  him,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  enter  into  the  feelings  thus  expressed.  Life,  he  may  reasonably 
hope,  has  many  prizes  for  him  yet  to  win.  It  may  be  that  he  has  just  formed, 
or  that  he  is  about  to  form,  ties  from  which  he  anticipates  great  happiness ; 
and  besides,  there  is  opening  before  him  a  wide  sphere  of  Christian  work,  in 
which  he  may  render  good  seryioe  to  men,  and  win  much  honour  for 
Jesus.  Nor,  as  a  rule,  can  it  even  be  anticipated  that  the  Christian  who  has 
advanced  into  middle  life  will  thus  ardently  long  for  Heaven.  He  feels  that 
his  family,  the  Church,  and  the  world  all  need  him,  and  that  his  removal,  for 
many  years  to  come,  would  be  a  grievous,  if  not  an  irreparable  loss.  The 
leader  of  a  great  army,  starting  on  a  long  and  difficult  campaign,  would 
scarcely  augur  much  for  the  patient  endurance  of  his  troops,  if  he  knew  that 
from  first  to  last  they  thought  of  little  else  than  getting  home  again.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  some  who  are  now  reading  these  pages  feel  that 
comparatively  little  remains  to  bind  them  to  life.  They  are  feeble  and 
afflicted,  and  it  is  a  struggle  even  to  live :  friends  have  gone,  and  it  is  but 
little  they  can  do  for  Christ.  Such  as  these  may  feel  it  to  be  a  joy  to  be 
reminded  by  the  flight  of  time,  and  the  approaching  close  of  another  year, 
and  by  many  other  indications,  that  they  are  nearer  home.  Lift  up  your 
heads,  for  these  are  all  signs  that  "  your  redemption  draweth  nigh."  A  few 
more  tears  and  pains  and  sorrows,  and  then  Heaven  I 

A  year's  march  nearer  home!  Then  how  fitting  that  home  should  be  kept 
distinctly  in  sight !  All  high  and  pure  thoughts  are  a  blessing  to  the  heivt 
by  which  they  are  cherished — thoughts  of  God  and  of  Jesus,  the  promises, 
the  examples  of  great  and  good  men ;  but  next  to  thoughts  of  Jesus  and 
His  Cross,  no  thoughts  are  so  quickening  and  elevating  as  those  of  Heaven; 
They  purify  the  heart ;  they  raise  us  above  the  earthly ;  they  come  to  us  as 
a  solace  in  even  the  heaviest  sorrows;  they  nerve  us  for  conflict;  they  make 
for  us  a  present  heaven.  At  every  stage  of  life,  we  should  dwell  much  in 
conmiunion  with  the  unseen.  It  should  quicken  the  glowing  imagination 
of  youth,  and  it  should  sustain  us  in  the  toil  and  the  battle  of  middle  life ; 
but  surely  as  the  day  draws  on  to  the  sunset,  we  should  dwell  with  especial 
interest  and  delight  on  the  hope  we  have  through  the  gospel  of  a  day  whose- 
sun  will  never  go  down  I  The  more  then,  believer,  that  the  tokens  multiply 
that  the  end  is  near,  lift  up  thine  eyes  the  more  intently  to  thine  inherit^ 
ance  above.  Think  of  the  rest  that  awaits  thee ;  of  the  manifested  glory  of 
the  Saviour ;  of  the  white-robed  multitude ;  of  the  everlasting  song ;  of 
thine  own  dear  firiends  that  have  gone  thither  before  thee.    It  will  comfort 

ccc 
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thee  in  the  sadnesB  of  thy  bereaTement ;  it  will  nerre  thee  for  what  jet 
remains  of  thy  journey;  it  will  increase  the  ardonr  of  thine  aspirations  after 
the  joys  of  the  glorified.  So  Bnnyan,  after  he  has  described  the  entrance 
of  Christian  and  Hopeful  into  the  City,  says  :  "  Now  just  as  the  gates  were 
opened  to  let  in  the  men,  I  looked  in  after  them,  and  behold  the  city  shone 
like  the  sun :  the  streets  also  were  pared  with  gold ;  and  in  them  walked 
many  men,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  palms  in  their  hands,  and  golden 
harps,  to  sing  praises  withal.  There  were  also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and 
they  answered  one  another  without  intermission,  saying, '  Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord !'  And  after  that  they  shut  up  the  gates :  w&ick,  when  I  had 
seent  IieUhed fnysejf  among  them" 

But  the  thought  that  home  is  in  sight  should  be  an  incentire  to  stedbst 
watchfulness  and  diligence.  The  surgeon  of  a  Highland  regiment,  during 
one  of  our  wars  on  the  Continent,  was  greatly  perplexed  by  the  preralenee 
of  an  epidemic  amongst  the  men,  for  which  he  could  not  account.  Msnjof 
the  strongest  of  them  w^e  prostrated  by  wasting  sickness,  and  to  some  of 
them  it  had  proved  fatal.  Passing,  however,  through  their  quarters  one 
erening,  he  heard  the  sound  of  music.  FoUowing  the  sound,  he  entered  the 
place  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  found  it  crowded  with  stalwart  High- 
landers, listening  to  the  piper  of  the  regiment,  and  all  of  them  dissolved  in 
tears.  The  tune  the  piper  was  playing  was  "Lochaber  nae  mair;"  and 
home-sick,  they  were  yearning  for  their  native  glens  and  their  homes.  The 
very  recollections  which  should  have  inspired  them  with  the  resolve  to  fight 
their  country's  battles  were  thus  perverted  to  sink  them  in  depression  and 
discouragement.  Thus  even  thoughts  of  Heaven  have  been  so  indulged  that 
they  have  proved  no  blessing.  Men  have  sometimes  looked  forward  to  a 
dreamy  paradise,  and  they  have  sighed  and  longed  for  its  rest,  and  they 
have  done  nothing  else.  They  have  found  in  it  no  motives  to  purity,  and 
they  have  been  willing  to  postpone  their  separation  from  sin  till  sin  shonld 
be  impossible.  It  was  with  far  other  views  that  Heaven  was  revealed. 
"  Every  man,"  says  the  Apostle  John,  *'that  hath  this  hope  in  himipurifieth 
himself  even  as  he  is  pure."  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  Paul  nuikes  the 
advancing  nearness  of  complete  salvation  an  incentive  to  everything  that  is 
holy :  "  And  that  knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  ont 
of  sleep ;  for  now  is  our  sidvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed.*'  It  mar 
be  but  a  few  short  years  or  even  months  that  our  pilgrimage  of  life  is  now 
to  last ;  but  even  in  that  brief  time,  if  we  remit  our  vigilance,  Satan  may 
cast  us  down  in  sore  defeat  and  shame.  Let  us  resolve  that,  oome  whenerer 
the  summons  may,  it  shall  find  us  at  our  post,  working  till  the  last  our 
Master's  work.  "  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  Lord,  when  he  cometii* 
shall  find  so  doing." 

Before  another  year  has  run  its  course — ^nay,  even  before  this  year  '» 
ended — some  one  who  reads  these  pages  may  have  been  summoned  to  take 
his  last  farewell  of  all  that  is  earthly.  Grod  grant  that  when  the  question  is 
asked,  respecting  him,  "  Where  is  he  P  "  those  who  know  him  best  may  be 
able  to  say,  with  undoubting  confidence,  "  He  is  at  home  with  the  Lord !" 
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NOT  YET!    NOT  YET! 
Not  yet !  not  yet !  O  throbbing  heart  be  atill ! 

A  little  loujfjer  in  thy  path  of  thorns 
Walk,  with  firm  step.    See !  throned  on  yonder  hill, 

Is  One  whose  brow  a  crown  of  light  adorns. 
'Tis  He  ;  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows"  once,  but  now 

The  crowned  Christ,  yet  mored  by  human  pain. 
Hear  His  kind  words,  and  to  their  teaching  bow, 

"  Who  suffers  with  Me,  He  shall  also  reign." 

Not  yet !  not  yet !  The  shadows  fast  are  flying ; 

In  the  red  orient  glow  the  mom's  glad  rays ; 
Around  thee  lie  dark  forms,  the  faint,  the  dying ; 

Cheer  thou  the  suffering,  the  fallen  raise. 
Do  thy  Lord's  work,  unmurmuring,  follow  on ; 
•  Who  seeks  the  crown  must  erewhile  bear  the  cross. 

Shun  not  the  way  by  which  thy  Lord  has  gone ; 

Count  that  thy  gam  which  others  count  thy  loss. 

Not  yet !  not  yet  canst  thou  the  mystery  read ; 

60  many  cloudings  veil  our  earthly  sun. 
Let  this  suffice : — He  knows  thy  erery  need, 

And  waits  to  speak  the  welcoming  word,  **  Well  done !" 
Fight  on,  'mid  poverty,  reproach,  or  scorn, 

Wearing  thy  Master's  colours  on  thy  breast : 
A  moment  more,  and  Heaven's  bright  day  shall  dawn, 

To  usher  thee  to  thine  eternal  rest. 

S.  A.  J. 

Brief  Kottces  of  Boofus* 

Sermons  from  the  Studio,  By  Marie  Sibree.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  Her.  T.  W.  Avslino.  (London :  Jackson,  Walford,  and 
Hodder.) 

We  have  read  this  book  with  very  great  pleasure.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  find  so  much  genuine  love  of  art  combined  with  so  much  unaffected  and 
earnest  piety.  Art  and  truth,  married  together  by  heaven  as  we  believe, 
are  too  commonly  seen  divorced  on  earth.  £aoh  walking  its  own  way  without 
itB  divinel]^  appointed  mate.  Miss  Sibree  seeks  to  unite  them,  and  has 
done  'it  lovingly  and  skilfully,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  an  artist's  touch,  and 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  connoisseur's  affection.  We  have  six  short  stories 
here,  entitled,  '*  The  Light  of  the  World."  "  The  Dying  Saviour  and  the 
Gipsy  Girl,"  "  The  Sculptor's  Lesson,"  "  The  Spirit  of  Song,"  "  The  White 
Rose  of  Dereham,"  and  "  The  Eoman  Fainter  and  his  Model."  They  are 
unequal;  but  altogether  they  indicate  intelligence  and  feeling.  Christian  senti- 
ment and  grace  of  expression,  imagination  and  judgment,  and  much  facility 
in.  literary  work,  with  the  promise  of  riper  and  richer  fruit. 

Studies  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Being  a  Critical  and  Expository 
Commentary,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Remarks  on  the  entire 
Psalter.  By  W.  S.  Plumbk,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (PhUadelphia.) 
This  is  a  hnge  volume  of  1,200  royal  octavo  pages.  Every  page  teems  with 
short  extracts  from  all  kinds  of  commentators  on  the  Ps{»lms,  illustrious  and 
obscure.  Ko  reference  is  given  to  volumes  or  pages  ;  only  to  names,  which  , 
occur  in  such  numbers,  sometimes,  as  to  be  bewildering.  Many  of  the 
cxtraots  are  relative  to  experimental  and  practical  subjects,  and  are  of  the 
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moit  oommonplace  kind.  No  doubt  thsre  sre  yaluable  things  In  raeh  s 
large  book,  but  they  are  buried  amidit  a  grreat  deal  which  ia  of  little  or  no 
use.  We  discover  nowhere  any  signs  in  Uie  author  of  original  thou^  or 
critical  skill. 

Coming  Events  and  Present  Duties.  Being  Miscellaneous  Sennons 
on  Prophetical  Subjects.  By  the  Bey.  J7  C.  £tls,  B.A.  (London : 
Hunt  and  Co.) 

This  Tolume  consists  of  seren  sermons  deHvered  on  public  occasions  by  Mr. 
Byle  during  the  last  twenty  years.  They  have  been  long  published  m  the 
form  of  tracts,  and  have  thus  had  already  an  extensive  circulation.  'Duj 
are  now  published  together,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  have 
a  manual  of  the  author's  views  on  prophecy.  With  the  highest  esteem  for 
Mr.  Byle,  as  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  manv  of  the  views  which  are  here  propounded,  and  think  them  erro- 
neous ana  unscripturaL  The  volume*  however,  is  fuU  of  earnest  and 
searching  practical  appeal,  which  we  trust  may  not  be  without  firnit. 

Symhoh  of  Christendom.  An  Elementary  and  Introdnetoiy  Text- 
Book.  By  J.  Bjldfobd  Thohsov,  M.A«   (London :  Longmana  and  Ca) 

The  recent  revival  of  ritualism  has  drawn  attention  to  sjpmbolism,  aod 
various  works  have  recently  issued  from  the  press  in  which  it  is  bogelj 
dealt  with.  Even  independentlv  of  the  movement  in  the  English  Chimli, 
the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  is  well  deserving  of  stndj. 
Those  who  have  the  leuiure  and  the  inclination  for  this  cannot  do  better 
than  avail  themselves  of  the  help  offered  by  Mr.  Thomson  in  this  little 
manual.  It  is  written  with  great  ability,  and  displays  a  thorough  awpiaist- 
ance  with  the  subject. 

The  Leisure  Sour,  and  The  Sunday  at  Home.     (Tract  Society.) 

"  Clood  wine  needs  no  bush,"  those  who  have  tasted  the  contents  of  these 
periodicals  in  former  years  will  form  high  erpectations  of  the  new  vcdumes 
in  these  days  of  tremendous  rivslry  and  competitioui  and  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. The  articles  and  illustrations  are  of  a  very  superior  deaeription, 
and  place  both  the  books  in  the  front  rank  of  our  religious  serials.  We 
very  strongly  recommend  them  to  all  classes  as  full  of  healthy,  atimn- 
lating,  and  nutritious  information. 

Joseph  Martin;  or.  The  Hand  of  the  Diligent,  (London:  The 
Book  Societj,  Paternoster  Bow*) 

This  little  book  is  largely  made  up  of  incidents  which  are  well  known  to  have 
occurred  in  the  life  of  a  highly -esteemed  member  of  the  Congregations! 
body,  lately  deceased.  It  is  admirably  suited  as  a  Christinas  present  for 
boys. 

Milton's   Ode  on  the  Morning   of   Chrises  Nativity.      (London: 

Nisbet.) 
This  is  an  elegant  little  gift-book,  beautifully  printed,  admirably  illof- 
trated,  tastefully  bound,  and  altogether  well  fitted  to  be  placed  on  tht 
Christinas  breakfast-table,  or  under  the  Christmas  tree. 


NICHOLAS  PUBLICATIONS. 

We  have  to  report  progress  in  the  publication  of  Nichol's  Commtentarift 
and  Puritan  Divines, 

Newton  on  the  17th  John — forming  one  volume  with  Burroughs  on  the 
Beatitudes — and  Sogers  on  Isaiah  v.,  forming  another,  are  now  completed 
These  are  reprints  which  wiU  be  valued  by  the  admirers  of  Puritan  Divinity; 
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bat  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  pains  bare  not  been  taken  with  the 
editorial  department.  The  prefatory  notices  are  scanty  and  slovenlyt  the 
more  inezeonsable  because  materials  exist  available  for  more  satisfactory 
sketches.  It  is  curious  to  find,  in  the  first  of  these  YolumeSf  an  extract  from 
Stanford's  "  Alleine  "  respecting  Newton,  of  a  nature  to  depreciate  the 
literary  character  of  his  works,  accompanied  by  the  editor's  simple  con- 
tradiction of  what  looks  like  a  judicious  critique.  Mr.  Niohol  must  be 
careful  not  to  burden  his  series  with  works  scarcely  worth  rei^rintiog,  and 
to  prov  ide  more  editorial  information.  What  the  "  Commentaries  "  lack  the 
"  Puritan  Divines  "  possess.  The  editorship  of  Mr.  Grosart  is  beyond  all 
praise,  and  the  biography  of  Bichard  Gilpin  prefixed  to  the  reprint  of  his 
DtBmanologia  is  most  original,  instructive,  and  interesting. 

CHEISTMAS    PEESENTS. 

We  have  at  the  dose  of  the  year  a  number  of  books  sent  us,  some 
specially  provided  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  kindly  affections  appro- 
priate to  the  season,  and  others  wMcn,  although  they  are  not  specially 
mtended  for  such  an  end,  are,  notwithstanding,  admirably  adapted  to 
accomplish  it.  In  addition  to  books  of  which  we  have  given  a  critical 
notice,  we  be^  to  commend  the  following  publications  as  deserving  to  occupy 
a  high  place  m  the  list  of  Christmas  gifts : — 

MemoriaU  qf  the  English  Martyrs.  By  the  Eev.  C.  B.  Taylbb.  (Tract 
Society.)  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work,  rich  in  Protestant  sympa* 
thies,  interestingly  written,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  tastefully  bound. 

Stars  rf  Earth;  or,  Wild  Flowers  cf  the  Month.  By  Lbioh  Paob. 
(Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.)  Well  stored  with  botanical  mformation,  and 
containing  admirable  woodcuts  of  wild  flowers  accurately  represented,  so  as 
to  convey  a  scientific  knowledge  of  their  structure. 

Oliver  Wyndham:  a  Tale  qf  the  Great  Plague,  By  the  author  of 
"  Naomi."  (Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.)  A  storjr  which  has  appeared 
in  "  Our  Own  Fireside,"  which  is  worthy  of  being  reprinted  in  this  separate 
form,  and  which  will  be  found  an  interesting  and  instructive  recreation  for 
the  winter's  evening  by  the  blazing  hearth. 

Noble  Rivers,  and  Stories  Concerning  Them.  3j  Abbb  J.  Buokland. 
(Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.)  Contaming  papers  on  the  Jordan,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Nile,  the  Cydnus,  the  Tiber,  the  Ehine,  and  the  Thames, 
and  pleasant  woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  scenes  on  the  banks  of  these 
famous  streams. 

The  Children's  Hour.  An  annual,  second  series.    (Edinburgh :  Johnstone, 
Hunter,  and  Co.)    Crowded  with  tales  and  sketches  of  various  kinds. 
Of  a  much  smaller  kind  are — 

The  Cabinets  qf  the  Earth  Unlocked.  By  E.  S.  Jackson.  (Jackson, 
Walford,  and  Hodder.)  Presenting  geological  knowledge,  in  forms  fitted 
for  the  young. 

The  Mirage  of  Life.  (Tract  Society.)  A  new  and  improved  edition  of  a 
good  book,  nrst  published  some  time  ago. 

Drops  from  the  Book  by  the  Way.  (Tract  Sociely.)  A  selection  of 
passages  of  Scripture,  with  comments  from  popular  authors. 

We  may  also  include  three  tiny  volumes: — Down  Among  the  Water 
Weeds;  or,  Marvels  of  Pond  Life,  by  M.  B.  Bicebbstiffb  ;  The  Sangreal, 
Sow  It  was  Sought,  and  Where  It  was  Pound  (Johnstone,  Hunter,  and 
Co.) ;  and  Daily  Devotions  for  Children  (Strahan). 

We  reserve  &r  separate,  distinct,  and  emphatic  recommendation,  the  new 
edition  of  the  abridgments  of  Nineveh  and  its  Eemains,  and  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  (Murray).  These  most  valuable  works,  revised  and  improved,  are 
now  reprinted  in  a  cheap  and  compact,  yet  handsome  form. 
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October  2. — Plumstead.  A  social  meeting  was  held  in  the  CreKent 
Soad  Congregational  Church,  to  welcome  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Pike  to  hia  new 
sphere.  The  E-cts.  Mr.  Arnold,  N*  Hichards,  and  others,  took  part  in  the 
meeting. 

October  3.— Lyme  Eegis.  The  old  chapel  in  this  place  haTing  been 
closed  for  repairs,  ^as  re-opened.  The  Bevs.  J.  Bogers,  J.  D.  Dari*, 
J.  H.  Lockwood,  F.  Fox,  and  W.  Lewis  took  part  in  the  prooeedings  of 
the  day. 

October  15. — Shereton  and  Didmarton,  Wilts.  The  B«t.  J.  H.  Tajlor, 
of  the  Nottingham  Institute,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  United  Chorehes 
in  these  places.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the  Bevs.  H.  Young,  J. 
Black,  E.  S.  Hart,  T.  Mann,  C.  Chapman.  M.A.,  and  G.  Bailey. 

October  15. — ^Leytonstone.  A  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
recognition  of  the  Bey.  J.  E.  Tunmer  (of  Lymington),  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  The  Bevs.  C.  Dukes,  M.A.,  W.  Boberte,  W. 
Farrer,  J.  Winter,  and  T.  Egg  deliyered  addresses. 

Eastwood.    The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Congregational  Chapel 

was  laid  by  J.  AUport,  Esq.  The  Bevs.  A.  Guthrie,  T.  Chapman,  W. 
Crosbie,  Mr.  Alderman  Herbert,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

October  17. — ^Amberley,  Sussex.  The  new  Congregational  Chapel  was 
opened.    A  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  B.  Hamilton. 

Huddersfield.    The  opening  of  the  new  schools  in  eonneetion  with 

Hill  House  Congregational  Church  took  place,  when  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Bevs.  B.  Skinner,  M.  Miller,  B.  Bruce,  and  W.  Mellor,  Esq. 

Abney  Chapel,  Stoke  Newington.    The  ordination  of  the  Bev.  W. 

Spensley  toox  place.  The  Bevs.  A.  Baleigh,  D.D.,  J.  S.  Fearsall,  J.  S. 
Bussell,  M.A.,  T.  W.  Aveling.  and  H.  Allon  conducted  the  service. 

October  18.— Woolwich.  The  recognition  of  the  Bev.  T.  Tuffield,  as 
minister  of  the  Salem  Independent  Chapel,  took  place.    B.  A.  Boyd,  Esq., 

Presided ;  and  the  Bevs.  C.  Brake,  B.  Waugh,  J.  Corken,  8.  March,  J. 
Lichards,  and  J.  B.  Pike  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

October  21. — ^Bedfordshire  Congregational  Union.  The  autumnal  meet- 
ing of  this  association  was  held  at  Wobum.  The  Bevs.  J.  Froat»  J. 
Brown,  G.  Deane,  J.  Andrews,  T.  B.  Stevenson.  J.  H.  Hitchin,  and  P. 
Griffiths  conducted  the  business. 

Bericshire,    Oxfordshire,    and   South   Bucks    Association.      The 

autumnal  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Henley-on-Thames.  The 
Bevs.  D.  Martin,  J.  Bowland,  W.  Legg,  B.A.,  and  B.  Bulwer  took  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

October  22. — ^North  Bucks  Association.  The  autumnal  meetings  of  this 
association  were  held.  The  Bevs.  J.  T.  Grey,  W.  Bain,  J.  Slye,  H.  Nash, 
and  D.  Martin  conducted  the  proceedings. 

October  23. — Hertford.  The  services  in  connection  with  the  setUement 
of  the  Bev.  W.  Manchee,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  were 
held.  The  Bevs.  J.  S.  Pearsall,  T.  HiU,  W.  Cuthbertson,  B.A.,  8.  McAU. 
J.  W.  Walker,  B.  Hamilton,  and  T.  Chambers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  took  part  in 
the  engagements  of  the  day. 

SvLTTej  Mission.    The  seventieth  autumnal  meeting  was  held  at 

Kingston.  The  Bevs.  W.  A.  Essery  and  D.  Jones,  B.A.,  preached  special 
sermons  on  the  occasion. 

West  Dulwich.    The  recognition  of  the  Bev.  W.  Hardie,  B.A.,  took 

place.  The  Bevs.  W.  B.  Lea,  J.  PiUans,  Professor  Newth,  M.A.,  J. 
Beazley,  B.  Lewis,  and  B.  Johnson,  B.  A.,  took  part  in  the  engagements. 
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October  24. — Haclmey.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  OldGraTel  PitCKapel, 
to  take  leave  of  the  Siey.  J.  Davies,  who  is  retiring,  after  a  pastorate  of 
twenty- two  years.  An  address  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Carter,  the  senior 
deacon.  A  testimonial  was  presented  to  Mr.  Davies,  consisting  of  a  time- 
piece, a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  and  a  purse  containing  a  hundred 
guineas. 

Hull  and  East    Biding    Association.     The  autumnal    meetings 

of  this  association  were  held  in  Hull.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  various 
ministers  of  the  association. 


Lewisham.    The  services  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 

new  Congregational  Church  were  held.  The  Hev,  Dr.  BAleigh  and  the 
Rev.  John  Stough ton  preached,  and  the  !RevB.  T.  Hudd,  6?Martin,  J.fieazley, 
J.  C.  Harrison,  W.  Tyler,  B.  Goulty,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Salford.    The  B«v.  D.   J.    Hamer,    of  Lancashire    Independent 

College,  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  Itichmond  Chapel.  The  Eevs. 
Professor  Scott,  LL.B.,  Dr.  Parker,  W.  Smith,  J.  Muncaster,  J.  Gwy ther, 
•T.  G.  Bogers,  B. A.,  B.  W.  Selbie,  B.A.,  Professor  J^ewth,  and  A.  Anderson, 
13. A.,  conducted  the  services  of  the  day. 

Tottenham.    The  memorial  stone  of  the  High  Cross  Congregational 

Church  was  laid  bv  S.  Morley,  Bsq.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bevs. 
XjI.  D.  Bevan,  LL.B.,  and  J.  D.  Williams.  Li  the  evening  a  sermon  waa 
preached  by  the  Be  v.  S.  McAU. 

Darwen.    The  ordination  of  the  Bev.   J.  M'Dougal  took  place. 

The  Bevs.  Professor  Scott,  T.  Davies,  G,  B.  Johnnon,  Professor  Green, 
X).  Williams,  G.  Heath,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  service. 

October  26. — ^Drighlington.  The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Congregational 
Church  was  laid  by  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  A  meeting  was  afterwards  held, 
at  which  W.  H.  Convers,  Ksq.,  nresided ;  and  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Bevs.  A.  Bussell,  M.A.,  A.  Mines,  B.A.,  J.  Haslam,  and  others. 

October  28. — ^Halifax.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Square  Congregational 
Church,  to  welcome  the  Bev.  £.  M^Uor,  M.A.  J.  Crosaley,  Esq.,  presided. 
The  Bevs.  J.  G.  Miall,  D.  Frazer,  J.  Gregory,  J.  H.  Morgan,^.  Dale,  J. 
Pridie,  B.  Bruce.  J.  Lontil,  D.  Jones,  and  J.  C.  Gray  delivered  addresses. 

October  29. — Congregational  School,  Lewisham.  The  half-yearly  general 
meeting  of  the  above  school  was  held  at  the  Mission  House,  Blomfield 
Street,  I)r.  George  Smith  in  the  Chair.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Messrs.  Hitchin,  Kitchener,  Jack,  and  Nodes,  and  Bev.  J.  Viney.  Five 
boys  were  elected  to  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

Hampshire    Congregational    Union.      The    autumnal    meetings 

of  this  Union  were  held  in  King  Street  Chapel,  Portsea.  The  Bevs. 
J.  Griffin,  J.  Woodwark,  W.  Bose,  H.  Carlisle,  and  others,  conducted  the 
usual  business. 

Free  Church,  Calne.    The  memorial  stone  was  laid  by  B.  Henley, 

Esq.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  Edwin  Edwards  ;  the  address  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Vaughan.  The  Bevs.  E.  S.  Hart,  T.  G.  Booke,  B.A.,  J. 
Wills,  W.  Lucy  I  and  T.  Connor  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  day. 

October  30. — Farnworth.  The  ordmation  of  the  Bev.  £.  Walker  took 
place  in  the  Congregational  Church,  Albert  Boad.  The  Bevs.  W.  Hewgill, 
M.A.,  Dr.  Parker,  Professor  Scott,  W.  Boaf,  Professor  Kewth,  and  G.  H. 
Brown  took  part  in  the  service. 

Malmesbury.    The  opening  of  the  new  chapel  took  place.    The 

Bevf.  W.  H.  Dyer.  J.  Black,  J.  Edwards,  E.  Hancock,  E.  S.  Hart,  T. 
Mann,  and  C.  Jupe,  Esq.,  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

Uxbridge.    Becognition  services  in  connection  with  the  settlement 

of  the  Bev.  E.  Jukes,  as  pastor  of  Providence  Chapel,  were  held.  The  Bevs. 
G.  Bobbins,  W.  Legge,  B.A.,  B.  Bulwer,  S.  Eastman,  and  B.  P.  Chu'ke 
took  part. 
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October  31. — CHelmsford.  The  memorial  stone  of  ilie'new  Conf^reKatiofnml 
Schools  was  laid  by  F.  Wells,  Esq.  An  address  was  deliyered  bj  &d  Ser. 
G.  Wilkinson.    The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  £2,300. 

Chard.     The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Independent  Chapel 

was  laid  by  0.  Jupe,  Esq.  The  Bevs.  E.  Edwards,  B.  P.  Erlebach. 
H.  M.  Gunn,  W.  H.  Griffith,  B  JL.,  and  G.  T.  Canning,  Esq.,  alw  took  part 
in  the  ceremony. 

Norember  3.^Fort  Madoo.  The  new  Chapel  and  Scho<d-room8  at  Borth 
were  opened.  The  Bers.  W.  Ambrose  and  T.  Jones  condueted  the 
services. 

November  4. — ^Towoester.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Congr^alioQal 
Chapel,  in  order  to\>resent  the  Bev.  T.  Davies  with  a  testimonial,  conaist- 
ing  of  some  valuable  books,  and  a  purse  of  money. 

November  7.~  Fovle,  Middlesex.  Services  in  connection  with  the  <»^- 
nation  of  the  Bev.  J.  W.  BlorCf  as  pastor,  were  held.  The  Bevs.  Professor 
Newth,  G.  Gould,  A.  Johnson,  W.  M.  Statham,  E.  Jukes,  S.  Eastman,  G. 
Bobbins,  E.  Johnson,  J.  A.  Davies,  W.  Gooby,  and  S.  Keran  took  part  in 
the  engagements. 

Bermondsey.    The  Bev.  G.  Bose  having  completed  the  forty-first 

year  of  his  pastorate  in  Jamaica  Bow  Con^^^ational  Church,  and  having 
now  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  public  life,  his  friends  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  testifying  their  appreciation  of  his  past  services,  by  the 
private  presentation  of  a  purse  of  130  guineas. 

November  11. — ^Dublin.  Becognition  services  were  held  in  York  Street 
Chapel,  in  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  the  Bev.  S.  St.  N.  Dobson,  BA., 
late  of  Pendleton,  Manchester,  at  which  Dr.  Urwick  presided,  when 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bevs.  Dr.  Eirkpatrick,  W.  F.  Stephenson, 
B.  J.  Jones,  J.  Stevenson,  and  P.  HalL 

November  12. — Whitchurch,  Salop.  The  Bev.  J.  J.  Thornton,  of  Crewe, 
was  recognised  as  Pjutor  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The  Bevs.  F. 
Gasquoine,  B.A.,  J.  Thornton,  S.  C.  Gordon,  MA.,  G.  Smith,  B.  S.  Lewis, 
and  J.  Blake  took  part  in  the  engagements. 


PASTOBAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  ACCBPTBD. 

The  Bev.  G.  B.  Empson,  of  Springhill  College,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Bilston. 

The  Bev.  D.  N.  Jordan,  B.A.,  that  of  Charlestown  Chapel,  Manehester. 

The  Bev.  J.  Elitchen,  of  Airedale  College,  that  of  the  church,  Woodhotiae. 
near  Sheffield. 

The  Bev.  H.  Tarrant,  that  of  the  church,  Salem  Chapel,  Leeds. 

The  Bey.  J.  M.  Newland,  that  of  the  church  at  Bournemouth. 

The  Bev.  A.  F.  Barfield,  of  Airedale  College,  that  of  the  church,  Hastings 
den,  Lancashire. 

The  Bev.  J.  Anderson,  MJL,  of  New  College,  that  of  the  church,  Falkirk. 

The  Bev.  D.  £.  Shoebotham,  that  of  the  church  at  Dudley. 

The  Bev.  J.  B.  Walton,  of  Lancashire  Lidependent  College,  thai  of  Old 
Hall  School,  Dukinfield,  near  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

SX8IOKATION8. 

The  Bev.  P.  Thompson,  M.A.,  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  Castle  Green 
Chapel,  Bristol. 

The  Bev.  S.  B.  Schofield,  that  of  the  church  at  Burslem,  afler  a  pas- 
torate of  thirty-three  years. 

The  Bev.  B.  Nobbs,  that  of  the  church,  Famham,  Hants. 
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I.— BUDGET  DESPATCH. 

To  THB  M188IONABIE8  IK  THE  West  IkDUN  M188ION8. 

Blompield  Stbeet,  LoNDoy, 
October  15,  1867. 

DeAB  BBSTHBEiry 

1.  You  are  aware  that  for  some  time  past  tlie  question  of  the  "West  India 
Missions  has  occupied  the  special   attention  -of  the   Directors.    Several 
vacaacies  have  occurred  in  important  Stations  hy  the  remoyal  hoth  of  older 
and  younger  missionaries,  and  appeals  have  been  made  for  the  supply  of 
BCTen  others  to  fill  the  vacant  spheres.     To  maintain  the  existing  system,  in 
the  same  form,  and  to  the  same  degree,  as  hitherto,  would  require  fourteen 
English  missionaries  in  Guiana,  and  ten  in  Jamaica.    The  question  then 
arose :  Can  we  furnish  this  supply  ?— can  we  maintain  this  large  staff  with 
our  limited  resources  of  men  and  means  now  failing  us  more  completely  than 
they  ever  did  ?    Ought  we  to  do  it  when  these  colonies  are  professedly 
Christian,  are  as  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  grace  as  our  English 
counties  and  towns,  and  have  as  large  a  proportion  of  church-goers  in  tho 
general  population  ?    The  consideration  of  these  questions  suggested  a  third 
inquiry :  Is  the  pastoral  system  of  former  years  still  required  ?    Is  it  right 
that,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  Christian  knowledge  and  Christian  experience, 
Negro  and  other  Native  churches  shotild  look  to  a  distant  country  for  their 
supply  of  ministers?    Ought  they  not  to  seek  such  ministers  among  them- 
selves ;  and,  while  finding  it  dificult  to  support  English  missionaries,  would 
it  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  maintain  pastors  sprang  from  themselves?    Tho 
consideration  of  these  questions  produced  the  conviction  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  change :  and  that  such  a  revision  of  the  Mission  system  Bhould 
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take  place,  as  shall  adapt  it  as  Mly  as  practieable  to  the  cireamstanoes  of  the 
present  day.  Leaving  details  to  be  workedont  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  in  oonsolta- 
tion^with  the  missionaries,  it  was  not  unnatural  that,  at  their  meeting  m  Maj 
last,  the  Town  and  Country  Directors  should  have  passed  the  foUoving 
Besolution  respecting  the  principle  involved : — 

**  That  this  meeting  is  glad  to  know  that,  in  the  present  finanna]  posi- 
tion of  the  Society,  the  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  directed  to 
the  necessity  for  a  judicious  reduction  of  the  expenditure :  and 
TsiT,  inasmuch  as,  in  accordance  with  the  constitatioii  of  the  Loi- 
DOK  MissioKAXT  SociETT,  its  '  solc  objcct  is  to  Spread  flie  k&oirlcdg:e 
of  Christ  among  heathen  and  other  unenlightened  nations,  Mho 
Board  be  respectfolly  requested  to  take  into  their  immediate  con- 
sideration the  duty  and  expediency  of  reducing  the  expenditnre  of 
the  Society  '^in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  other  Stations  of  the 
Society  that  may  be  in  a  similar  condition." 

2.  From  the  ample  information  recently  famished  by  you  to  the  Directors, 
we  leam  that  these  two  colonies  of  the  British  Crown  contain  together  s 
population  of  Negro  extraction,  amounting  to  half  a  million  individiials 
viz. :  Bbttish  Qmkixx,  100,000 ;  Jamaica,  400,000.  Besides  these  there  m 
Indian  Coolies,  28,800  in  number,  of  whom  GuuKA'has  25,000.  That  pro- 
vince also  contains  7000  Indians,  while  Jamaica  has  its  thousands  of  heathen 
ICaioons.  The  ruling  population  of  whites  are  13,816  in  Jamaica,  and  2OO0 
in  Ouiana,  or  about  16,000  in  all.  This  Native  population  of  half  a  million^ 
just  equal  in  number  to  the  population  of  the  single  city  of  Calcutta  or 
Canton,  spread  over  an  occupied  territory  of  twelve  thousand  square  in3»i 
and  situated  only  four  thousand  miles  from  England,  enjoys  the  serrices  of 
three  hundred  professed  ministers  of  the  Qospel ;  of  whom  a  hundred  and 
forty  are  supplied  by  Missionary  Societies,  not  connected  with  the  established 
churches,  and  supported  by  voluntary  funds.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is 
nominally  Christian,  and  has  been  for  some  years  as  well  instructed  b 
Christianity  as  an  equal  number  of  persons  in  the  country  parts  of  England. 
And  doubtless  it  has  been  thus  christianized  the  more  fully  because  of  the 
large  supply  of  religious  teachers  furnished  by  the  different  sections  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

3.  Nor  can  any  one  regret  that  so  much  regard  has  been  shown  to  thrsf 
dependencies*  The  population,  small  though  it  be,  had  the  strongest 
claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  benevolent  and  humane.  As  skves  of  thf 
British  Empire,  they  and  their  fathers  had  suffered  aU  the  cmcl  irrong^ 
which  are  inseparable  from  a  slave  system.  Without  rights,  without  p^^* 
pertyi  without  educatioui  almost  without  marriage^  they  were  deboaed  ttsi 
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degraded  in  every  element  of  their  physical,  intelleotnal,  and  moral  nature. 
Bnt  it  was  Englishmen  who  had  systematized  that  degradation,  and  for  their 
own  profit  maintained  the*  slavery  which  produced  it.  It  was  Englishmen 
who,  under  the  sanction  of  puhlio  law,  perpetuated  their  misery.  And  when 
that  law  at  length  emancipated  them,  it  was  right  that  Christian  Englishmen 
of  all  churches  should  devote  time  and  thought  and  gifts  to  alleviate  their 
wretchedness;  and  should  supply  missionaries  and  schoolmasters,  with 
adequate  means  at  their  command,  to  recompense  them  by  spiiitual  and 
intellectual  blessings  for  the  cruel  suffering  of  bygone  years.  None  can 
object,  therefore,  that  so  many  willing  workers  were  found  to  help  them ; 
while  all  must  rejoice  that,  through  the  Spirit's  blessing,  so  many  souls  have 
received  the  truth  which  alone  makes  them  really  free.  May  that  good 
Spirit  enrich  them  still  with  higher  gifts,  and  crown  them  and  their  children 
with  truest  blessings  for  time  and  for  etemity. 

4.  While  heartily  accepting  the  past,  the  question  arises :  How  far  may 
the  missionary  element  be  withdrawn  at  the  present  time  ?  Now  that  strong 
churches  have  been  gathered,  which  are  doing  much  for  the  support  of  the 
OoBpel,  how  far  should  the  work  of  that  Gospel  be  thrown  upon  the  people 
themselves  ?  How  far  may  the  help  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  English 
churches,  be  limited  to  that  superior  instruction  and  judicious  counsel  yet 
needed  to  train  the  churches  in  self-government,  and  raise  up  for  them  a 
Native  ministry  ?  It  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  these  questions  as  may  at  first 
sight  appear.  We  have  to  consider  character  far  more  than  numbers ;  to 
consider  the  degree  of  knowledge,  experience,  self-control,  and  mutual  union, 
which  our  Native  brethren  have  attained.  We  have  to  remember  their 
origin,  their  recent  history,  and  to  look  at  the  circumstances  in  which  they 

are  at  present  placed. 

•  •  «►  •  •  • 

6.  It  is  evident  from  your  Reports  that  the  converts  in  Jamaica  occupy 
a  much  higher  position  of  physical  and  social  comfort  than  those  in  Guiana, 
and  that  the  latter  are  not  so  well  off  as  they  were  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 
While  wages  have  fallen  and  prices  have  iucreased,  it  is  evident  that  the 
moral  influence  of  the  25,000  Coolies  from  India,  with  all  their  heathen  vices, 
on  the  100,000  Creoles  has  been  e^jceedingly  injurious.  In  neither  colony 
has  there  been  that  thorough  spiritual  growth,  that  self-control,  that  self- 
reliance,  among  the  Christian  converts  generally  which-  their  best  friends 
hoped  for  and  thought  they  were  able  to  find.  This  cannot  bo  deemed  unna- 
tural, when  it  is  considered  that  only  thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  Act 
of  Emancipation,  and  that  ages  of  training  wiU  be  needed  before  the  moral 
taint  of  slavery  is  purified  away.    It  cannot  be  deemed  unnatural  that  con- 
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aoienoe  dioold  be  weak,  that  dose  ChriitiaiL  union  hat  not  yet  been  aecored, 
that  public  spirit  is  only  being  produced,  and  that  social  Tioes,  once  so 
abundant,  still  influence  great  numbers  of  indiyiduals,  and  lower  the  pTillic 
tone  of  the  oonununity.  It  cannot  be  deemed  unnatural  that,  under  sad 
circumstances,  a  Natire  ministry  has  scarcely  been  commenced. 

7.  The  Directors  therefore  feel  that  it  would  be  in  every  way  a  mistake  to 
throw  these  young  and  imperfect  churches  at  once  upon  their  own  resource^. 
They  hare  also  not  seriously  entertained  the  suggestion  made  to  commend  them 
to  the  care  of  some  other  eTsngelical  denomination,  seeking  the  same  end  as 
ourselves.  Not  only  do  our  churches  earnestly  desire  still  to  remain  con- 
nected with  the  Society,  but  we  find  that  those  esteemed  brethren,  whose 
doctrine  and  worship  most  resemble  our  own,  are  suffering  from  the  am 
difficulties  as  ourselves,  and  need  both  men  and  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

8.  Nevertheless,  the  Board  cannot  think  it  right  or  wise  to  continue  the 
present  system  unchanged.  If  unable  completely  to  run  alone,  our  churches 
are  too  large,  the  members  too  numerous,  and  their  resources  too  large,  to 
justify  any  continuance  of  that  complete  dependence  upon  the  Society  which 
has  prevailed  with  them  hitherto.  The  Board  desire  to  see  the  charche.^ 
strong  in  themselves,  managing  completely  their  own  affairs,  proridiDg  the 
ministry  by  which  they  shall  be  instructed,  and  engaged  heartily  in  ^^^ 
sionary  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  their  heathen  neighbours.  This  is  tic 
end  which,  they  trust,  will  henceforth  be  distinctly  kept  in  view,  and  which 
should  be  sought  by  every  means  which  your  own  practical  experience  fis^l^ 
suitable  to  promote  it. 

9.  They  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  following  measures.  Fintt 
they  limit  the  staff  of  English  missionaries  to  the  number  of  men  (thirteen' 
now  left  in  the  field.  They  desire  that  steady  efforts  shall  be  made  to  pk^' 
all  the  churches  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  suitable  Native  ministers.  Thy 
desire  that  all  the  local  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Mission  shall  U 
entirely  defrayed  by  the  Native  churches.  Lastly,  they  will  limit  their 
grants  from  England  to  the  allowance  of  the  English  missionaries. 

10.  Including  Mr.  Varder,  now  in  England,  the  Society  has  at  prescct 
eight  English  missionaries  in  British  Guiana,  and  five  in  Jamaica ;  and  the 
Board  believe  that  under  judicious  arrangements  these  brethren  will  be  foas^ 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  Mission  effectively.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  Board  wish  you  henceforth  entirely  to  lay  aside  the  chancter 
in  which  so  many  missionaries  appear,  of  mere  pastors  to  single  congregstioDi 
They  regard  you,  rather,  in  your  inssroNABT  chaiucter,  as  a  Synod  or  Com- 
mitteci  of  Bishops  and  Joinjk  Superintendents  over  the  whole.    Dividing  the 
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entire  labottf  among  yon,  and  taking  charge  of  two  or  three  Stations,  paa- 
toral  work  will,  of  conrse,  form  an  important  portion  of  yonr  naefolneas ; 
hat  yonr  hissiokabt  position  lies  ahoye  and  heyond  this,  and  has  respect  to 
your  wisest  efforts  to  draw  the  chnrches  onward  to  that  thorough  independ- 
ence in  managing  their  own  affairs,  which  shall  eventually  render  your  scr- 
yices  needless.  The  system  of  giving  English  pastors  to  Native  churches  has 
answered  nowhere.  Coming  from  a  much  higher  civilization,  the  missionary 
has  proved  too  strong  for  the  people ;  their  strength,  their  spirit,  their  re- 
sources have  been  kept  back ;  a  spirit  of  childlike  dependence  has  been  fos- 
tcredf  and  the  Native  ministry  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

11.  Holding  this  position,  the  thirteen  brethren  wiU  be  formed  into  two 
Committees,  one  for  Jamaica,  the  other  for  Gitiaka,  each  with  its  own  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  These  Committees,  composed  solely  of  the  English 
missionaries,  will  have  important  functions.  They  will  have  local  charge  of 
all  the  interests  of  the  Society ;  the  Society's  property ;  the  character  and 
proceedings  of  their  own  members ;  the  consideration  of  sick  leave ;  the  tem- 
porary appointments  to  vacancies;  and  the  consideration  of  all  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Mission.  On  all  these  points  you  will,  as  an  official 
body,  continue  to  hold  regular  and  full  communication  with  the  Board.  And, 
sharing  in  the  common  charge  of  the  whole,  each  brother  should  hold  him- 
self prepared  to  serve  the  Society  in  any  way  deemed  most  suitable  by  his 
brethren.  We  trust  that  the  most  hearty  co-operation  will  prevail  among 
the  members  of  the  two  Committees.  It  will  be  well  for  each  Committee  to 
hold  at  least  an  annual  meeting ;  to  meet  oftener  if  absolutely  necessary ; 
and,  in  ordinary  matters,  to  pass  papers  and  documents  round  among  the 
members  for  their  written  votes. 

15.  In  the  able  papers  forwarded  by  you  to  the  Directors,  you  entirely 
agree  as  to  the  impracticability  of  forming  and  maintaining  any  distinct  insti- 
tution for  the  raising  of  a  Native  Mikistbt.  Several  of  you,  however,  dis- 
tinctly propose  that  you  should  give  special  attention  to  the  yotmg  and  pro- 
mising assistants  in  the  Mission ;  should  give  them  careful  instruction,  advise 
and  counsel  them,  put  them  in  positions  of  trust,  and  thus  draw  them  onward 
and  upward  until  they  are  able  to  take  an  independent  charge.  This  plan 
ia  so  suitable  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Mission  that  the  Directors 
cordially  sanction  it,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  it  systematically  acted  on, 
confident  that  in  the  course  of  years  it  will  tend  materially  to  secure  for  the 
churches  a  considerable  number  of  tried  and  well-trained  ministers.  With 
men  like  Mr.  London,  Mr.  Isaacs,  Mr.  Mittelholzer,  and  others,  already  at 
your  ndOf  you  o«&  ham  no  difflonlty  in  oommenoing  the  system.    It  was  in 
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this  way  that  the  majority  of  our  ordained  Native  brethren  in  India  iroe 
trained  in  practical  work  after  their  education  in  a  seminary.  On  this  im- 
portant question  the  Ber.  H.  Yssnr,  the  honoured  Secretory  of  the  CJtiTiicli 
Missionary  Society,  says  :— 

''The  experience  of  yarious  Missions  has  taught  the  OhnrohlOssionfliy  Sodety 
that  a  surer  way  of  obtaining  Native  pastors  is  to  employ  a  large  staff  of  Natire 
teachers  of  an  inferior  grade  as  Scripture-readers,  assistant  oatechiats,  oatedujtB) 
and  inspecting  catechists.  Let  them  be  promoted  from  one  grade  to  anoiher, 
according  to  the  qualifications  they  exhibit.  Let  their  education  be  canied  (m 
by  the  missionary  while  th^  are  employed  in  their  work  by  frequent  meetinga 
in  Bible  classes  and  exercises  in  preaching.  Then,  after  sereral  years  of  scdi 
employment  and  teaching,  and  after  their  Christian  character  is  well  matond 
and  established,  the  most  advanced,  if  admitted  to  ordination,  will  be  found 
efficient  Native  pastors.  Thus  in  one  and  the  same  district  the  preparatum  d 
Native  pastors  and  the  work  of  evangelization  may  be  carried  on  at  the  Bams 
time,  and  the  two  departments  will  have  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  each 
other.  As  the  work  progresses,  the  standard  of  attainments  of  the  NatirB 
pastors  wiU  gradually  rise." 

16.  All  efforts  at  economy  will  be  vain,  and  all  the  fruit  of  economy 
will  be  lost,  unless  you  do  your  utmost  to  draw  forth  into  full  actiTity,  and 
apply  with  practical  wisdom,  the  spiritual  life  of  your  churches.    Por  tiiis 
end,  in  addition  to  the  usual  means  of  grace,  one  special  arrangement  should 
now  bo  adopted  in  both  Missions,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Wilh 
your  large  and  flourishing  churches,  containing  in  aU  more  than  flve  thousand 
members,  with  a  Native  ministry  beg^n,  and  means  in  prospect  for  its 
increase,  you  need  something  which  will  bring  your  churches  into  closer  and 
flrmer  union,  and  all  questions  respecting  the  general  welfieire  of  theMissioQ, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  yourselves,  may  well  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Native  brethren  and  their  churches  also.    The  members  of  such  a  Vsm 
should  be  the  missionaries,  and  their  assistants,  the  Native  pastors,  the 
deacons  of  churches,  and  such  evangelists  and  catechists  as  are  men  of  weight 
and  character.  Public  religious  services,  anniversary  meetings,  the  fonnati<m 
of  local  societies,  and  the  raising  of  local  fiinds,  will  naturally  form  ques- 
tions for  consideration ;  and  though  the  District  Committee  alone  will  haie 
the  administration  of  all  funds  drawn  from  home,  and  will  advise  and  con- 
sult the  Directors  respecting  them,  yet  there  must  be  many  questions  as  to 
local  plans,  the  employment  of  agents,  the  spheres  of  missionary  effort  on  which 
the  Native  brethren,  in  free  discussion,  can  give  the  missionary  brethren  valu- 
able information  and  advice.    The  details  of  such  a  Union  you  must  of  course 
shape  out  on  the  spot.  But,  wisely  guided,  it  cannot  fail,  under  God's  bless- 
ing, to  train  the  churches  for  self-government,  to  call  forth  the  talents  of 
individuals,  and  make  our  brethren  feel  that  their  spiritual  progress,  and  the 
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cxtensioii  of  their  usefulness,  depend  upon  their  own  Christian  efforts,  and 
their  faithfulness  to  their  Lord. 

18.  We  belieye  there  is  yet  a  great  future  for  the  races  among  whom  you 
labour.  The  Society  must  always  be  glad  and  thankful  that  it  has  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  shoring  in  the  efforts  to  raiso  them,  and  has  suffered  in  their 
cause.  All  that  we  now  propose  will,  we  trust,  conduce  directly  to  the 
same  great  end.  A  people  to  be  truly  great  must  grow  into  men,  and  prove 
their  manliness  in  every  element  of  their  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
being.  The  resolve  is  deepening  every  year  in  the  old  world  that  the 
oppressed  nations  shall  be  free — free  from  every  bond  that  confines  their 
growth,  from  every  stigma  that  implies  or  marks  their  degradation.  With 
increaaed  opportunities  to  rise  in  mercantile,  social,  and  public  life,  may 
they  rise  in  Christian  character,  principle,  and  self-control ;  in  Christian  con- 
secration and  devotion  to  others'  good.  Thus  will  God  fulfil  His  promise  to 
**  raise  the  poor  out  of  the  dust  and  the  needy  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  nr&i 
Aicoiro  PBiNCEs,  and  make  him  inherit  a  throne  of  glory.''  With  the  earnest 
prayer  for  special  wisdom,  grace,  and  peace,  to  attend  you  in  all  your  delibe- 
rations, and  to  bring  you  to  wise  and  beneficial  conclusions,  in  the  name  of 
the  Directors, 

Believe  me,  dear  Brethren, 

Affectionately  yours, 

JOSEPH  MULLENS, 

FoBEioir  Secketast. 

II.— SOUTH  AFRICA.    UPPER  AND  LOWER  MORUANI 

STATIONS. 

These  stations  are  in  Bechoana  Land,  about  600  miles  distant  'S.'E.  of  Cape  Town. 
They  are  out-stations  of  the  Mission  established  many  years  ago  in  Gri(jua  Town,  which 
is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Yaal  and  Orange  Bivers.  The  Mission  at  Griqua 
Town  is  now  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Good.  Mr.  Hu^es,  who  has  been  long  in  the  field 
of  service,  now  resides  at  Backhouse,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Orangje  Biver.  The  whole 
country  is  under  the  government  of  Chief  Nicholas  Waterboer  andms  Council 


Eably  Histo&y  akd  P&oaBESS.    Bbief  Mekoib  of  the  Native  Teacbeb 
Makamt.—Letteb  from  Bey.  I.  Httghes,  BAcxHOirBE,  Juke  4th,  1867. 

**  1  will  here  add  some  aooount  of  our  out-stations  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Moroani,  twenty  and  thirty  miles  N.E.  of  Baokhonse,  and  on  the  north  bank 
of  this  Yaal  river.  We  have  had  at  these  ont-stations,  labouring  among  the 
Batlapi  Beohnanas,  for  near  thirty  years  past,  two  Native  teachers,  named 
Makami  and  Sehnndo.  I  have  now  to  report  the  death  of  Makami  at  his 
station,  Upper  Moroani,  by  the  natives  called  Lebokoloring.  Yes !  it  is 
reported  to  me  that  he  died  last  Saturday,  most  prohahly  of  a  third  stroke  ol 
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paralysis.  For  more  than  ayear  he  had  beea  disabled  from  liis  vorkliy  afint 
and  second  stroke,  and  now  the  third,  as  was  expected,  has  taken  him  of. 
Well,  he  has  gone  to  his  rest,  where  they  rest  from  their  labours  with  fhelxnd 
and  Saviour  whom  they  served. 

**  Makami,  when  a  young  man,  forty-five  yean  ago,  at  Eurtunaa,  was  noted 
for  his  seal  and  activity  as  a  heathen— well  versed  in  and  qnite  devoted  to  iH 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Bechoana  heathenism.  I  was  told  that  some  of  ths 
chiefs  of  the  Batlapi,  when  told  that  the  Qospel  would  yet  convert  the  Bechn- 
anas,  remarked—'  Let  Makami  be  the  first,  and  then  we  shall  belie?e  in  its 
power.'  Wonderful  is  the  providence  of  Ood ;  it  almost  was  so,  perhaps  I  Buy 
say  it  was  so.  In  or  about  1828,  the  Batlapi  of  Kuroman  were  dxivm  from 
their  Kuruman  by  Qriqua  marauders  (rebels  against  Chief  Waterboer],  lad 
fled  eastwards  in  two  divisions ;  the  one  under  chief  Kahura  fled  to  the  north- 
east, to  Taung ;  and  the  other,  under  King  Mothibi,  fled  to  the  south-east,  to 
be  under  the  wing  of  the  faithful  Qriquas,  along  the  north  bank  of  this  Yaal 
river,  from  its  junction  with  the  Hart  or  Eolong  Biver,  south-eastwards,  to 
where  the  present  Moruani  is.  In  their  flight,  the  Batlapi  were,  as  yet,  enfeiif 
heathens,  aealous  and  strict  to  their  heathen  rites  and  customs,  in  number  tbo^ 
twenty,  which  now  have  most  disappeared  before  the  Gbepel  light.  That  same 
Makami,  a  year  or  two  after  his  conversion,  counted  up  to  me  more  than  twentf 
such  customs,  which,  as  he  said,  must  disappear  when  the  Qospel  oomes  with 
power.  About  1827,  the  Missions  of  GMqua  Town  and  Kuruman  had  narrov 
escapes  for  their  existence,  and  the  ^es  of  the  heathen  around  steadily  watehed 
the  result,  as  showing  the  destination  by  Gk)d  of  the  said  Missions.  Qodbroaglit 
them  through  these  fiery  trials,  and  the  heathen  began  to  think  and  say  that 
they  now  saw  that  the  new  religion  might  be  of  Ood's  giving  to  the  comitry. 
This  leaven  working  among  the  masses,  brought  forth  the  revivals  that  blessed 
Griqua  Town  and  Kuruman  in  1831-35,  up  to  1840.  Hundreds  were  added  to 
our  churches  in  those  years.  In  1829,  King  Mothibi,  with  several  of  his 
chieftains  or  council,  visited  Griqua  Town,  to  congratulate  Chief  Andiies 
Waterboer  on  his  success,  and  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  as  they  said,  tiie 
safety  of  the  Mission  after  such  storms. 

"  In  1834,  Makami  and  Sehunelo,  with  some  eight  others,  on  ox-back,  visited 
Griqua  Town,  with  the  expreaa  object  of  receiving  religious  instruction.  Ha- 
kami  and  Sehunelo,  with  their  companions,  were  the  leading  young  men  of 
their  several  villages.  They  had  for  some  months  previous  been  in  an  iaqjaax* 
ing  state  of  mind.  They  first  visited  Campbell,  as  being  nearer  to  their  real* 
dence,  and  on  their  way  to  Griqua  Town.  We  at  once  commenoed  teaching 
them  to  read  Sechuana  books,  introduced  them  to  the  deacons  and  chmch 
members,  and  early  in  1835  they  were  received  as  church  members.  During 
that  time  of  probation  they  divided  themselves  into  two  parties ;  one  return- 
ing home  to  tell  their  friends  of  their  progress,  and  to  return  and  bring  a  freeh 
supply  of  provisions  for  their  commander.  Both  missionaries  and  church 
members  all  united  in  leading  them  on  in  the  religious  instniotion  they  needed 
and  sought.  With  every  return  home  of  a  party,  their  fellow  villagezs  flocked 
around  them  to  hear  the  good  news ;  and  they  as  eagerly  communicated  to 
them  the  first  principles  of  the  Bible  news,  as  far  as  comprehended  by  ^'^''^ 
On  one  of  such  returns  home,  Makam  prepared  himself  resolutely  to  ooincti 
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matter  of  importanoe  in  one  of  Us  own  village  and  family.  Wbila  reoeiving 
instruction  at  Qriqua  Town,  I  noticed  him  for  a  week  or  more  before  hia  return 
home,  in  great  diatresa  of  mind,  evidently  balancing  some  very  weighty 
matter.  On  my  asking  what  weighed  so  on  his  mind,  he  said  I  must 
wait  and  see,  for  he  oonld  not  as  yet  tell  me.  He  had  a  great  work  to  do  at 
home,  and  he  was  hastening  to  do  it ;  so  I  knew  nothing  till  alter  he  had 
actually  accomplished  it,  nor  had  in  my  instructions  ever  pressed  the  tuljeot 
which  it  turned  out  to  be.  He  had  lived  for  a  year  or  two  in  polygamy, 
had  two  wives,  the  youngest  quite  a  young  loving  one.  Having  reached  home, 
sleeping  one  night  in  the  fields  on  the  road,  he  next  morning  called  upon  the 
chief  and  council,  and  desired  them  to  call  a  public  meeting  without  delay. 
The  meeting  (Bechuanas  say  Pioho)  was  called,  and  very  numerous  it  was,  all 
wondering  what  was  to  be  told  or  done  among  them.  Makawii  stood  up  and 
preached  a  good  sermon  on  the  good  news  he  and  his  companions  had  been  to 
learn  from  the  missionaries,  and  the  new  laws  that  now  must  be  put  in  foroe 
among  them  who  had  been  so  long  serving  heathen  gods  and  customs.  They 
all  know  that  he  had  some  time  ago  married  a  young  second  wife.  He  now  had 
learned  so  much  of  God's  word  as  to  know  that  it  was  contrary  to  Qod's  wUl 
and  word,  and  he  (Makami)  had  come  to  the  determination  to  restore  that 
second  wife  to  her  parents.  He  at  once  called  the  father  and  mother  of  his 
said  young  second,  or  concubine  wife,  and  confessed  to  them  his  fault  in  mis- 
leading their  daughter,  but  now  restored  her  to  their  charge,  with  some  ewe 
goats  for  her  to  live  on,  until  God  should  provide  her  with  a  lawful  husband.  We 
may  imagine  a  little  what  a  practical  lesson  to  the  multitude  of  heathen  who 
sat  aroimd.  In  a  year  or  two  after  that,  the  whole  village  (with  only  two  or 
three  exceptions)  professed  themselves  as  disciples  of  the  new  faith.  The  ex- 
ceptions were  that  of  the  chief  of  the  vUlage,  and  two  or  three  old  men  of  his 
council.  One  of  the  old  men  was  the  father  of  our  present  Native  teacher 
Sehunelo.  Makami,  Behimelo,  and  their  young  companion  in  the  new  disciple- 
ship,  all  became  zealous  exhorters,  scripture  readers,  not  to  say  preachers,  in 
their  large  Bechuana  town  and  surrounding  villages.  Their  decisive  conduct 
as  to  the  new  teaching  astounded  the  Bechuanas  of  ike  country.  Thabe  of  Lekat- 
long,  on  the  junction  of  Yaal  and  Hart  Biver,  with  some  dozen  of  the  younger 
men  of  King  Mothibi*s  town,  were  converted  to  the  new  faith,  and  became 
exhorters  to  their  fellow  townspeople,  then  upwards  of  a  thousand.  The  work 
grew  mightily ;  married  people  came  in  rows  of  fifty  couples  at  a  time,  to 
solemnize  their  marriage  in  a  Christian  way,  and  the  enquirers  were  baptized, 
a  church  organized,  with  its  elders  and  deacons,  day  schools  were  established, 
said  Thabe  taking  the  lead  in  all  this ;  and  in  1840;  or  1841,  the  whole  was 
given  over  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  new  missionaiy,  Bev.  HoUoway 
Helmore.  The  religious  public  know  how  that  said  Bev.  Mr.  Helmore  and  said 
Thabe  went  afterwards  to  the  Makololo  country,  near  the  Zambese,  and  died 
there  of  fever.  At  the  time  of  giving  the  stations  over  to  Mr.  Helmore,  the 
church  consisted  of  nearly  200  members,  and  nearly  200  children  in  the  day 
Lchool.  In  the  mean  time  a  revival  had  arisen  at  Kuruman,  and  deacons,  &c. 
from  there  visited  Tauug,  and  the  Hart  or  Kalong  Biver,  and  so  we  had,  in 
conjunction  with  Euruman,  one  chain  of  missionary  out-stations  from 
Moruani  to  Taung. 
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The  contributions  to  onr  society  for  many  years  past  from  these  two  Momani 
stations  have  ranged  between  £25  and  £35  yearly.  More  than  200  Secliiuna 
New  Testaments  are  f onnd  among  them,  all  of  their  own  buying,  at  2s,  6d, 
each.  Double  or  treble  that  numbor  of  Mr.  Moif  at's  Sechuana  Hymn-booiks  are 
among  them,  all  bought  at  U.  each.  Perhaps  thirty  copies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment might  be  found  among  them,  also  all  bought  from  tbo  Kunmum 
Mission. 

III.— THE  LOYALTY  GROUP  MISSION- 

This  group  consists  of  a  line  of  Islands  running  in  a  north-west  direction  along  the  east 
side  of  the  large  island  of  New  Caledonia,  in  Western  Polynesia,  l^e  principal  islands 
are  Marc  (or  Ncngonc),  Lifu,  and  Uea.  Uea  is  a  clastcr  of  island  reefs,  about  eighty 
miles  north-west  of  LlAi.  About  1855,  two  Native  teachers  were  settled  in  the  IsUnd 
In  1865,  our  missionary,  the  Rev.  S.  Ella,  obtained  permission  from  the  French 
Governor  in  New  Caledonia  to  carry  on  his  work  in  the  Islands,  which  he  brayelj  and 
perseveringly  continues  to  do  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  and  of  bitter 
cution  of  the  Native  Christians  under  his  charge. 


Uba— Peesecution  of  Nativb  CtoirvBBTS.  Eev.  S.  Ella,  Jitke  1st,  1867. 

''There  is  no  appearance  yet  of  obtaining  any  redress  from  the  French 
authorities  for  outrages  committed  on  the  Protestants,  and  we  haye  now  giTen 
up  all  hope  of  obtaining  it. 

"  In  March  last  I  had  a  lengthened  interview  with  the^Commandant  on  Lifa^ 
upon  the  subject  of  these  persecutions,  but  with  the  same  result  as  before.    Ha 
informed  me  he  had  no  power  to  restrain  these  priests  and  their  tools,  or  to 
punish  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages.    I  crossed  to  lifu  at  that  time,  on 
account  of  another  violent  assault  that  had  been  committed  on  one  of  my 
Native  teachers  by  some  Papists,  directed  by  their  priest.    On  a  Sabbath 
night,  after  the  teacher  and  his  family  had  retired  to  rest,  they  burst  open  his 
house,  seized  the  teacher,  and  dragged  him  out,  bound  him  with  cords  as  they 
tie  their  pigs,  and  then  carried  him  on  their  shoulders  to  a  canoe  they  had  in 
readiness,  into  which  they  threw  him,  like  a  log  of  wood.    Bis  distracted  wife 
followed,  begging  to  be  taken  with  her  husband,  and  swam  after  the  canoe  for 
nearly  a  mile.    They  took  him  across  to  the  Boman  Catholic  priest  on  Ufa, 
and  pretended  they  were  conveying  him  to  the  Commandant  on  the  charge  of 
building  a  Protestant  chapel.    This  priest  told  the  party  to  remain  till  he 
should  send  for  his  cot^r^re,  fifteen  miles  off,  to  confer  together  what  should  be 
done.    The  teacher  wisely  insisted  on  going  to  the  Commandant  at  once,  and 
prepared  to  precede  the  savage  fellows  who  had  dragged  him  from  his  home. 
The  Papists  then  hurried  forward,  and  entered  the  Commandant's  office  with 
the  teacher.    They  first  offered  a  present  they  pretended  to  have  come  aoroes 
with,  of  some  shells  and  native  mats,  and  then  a  letter  of  accusation  from  the 
priest.  The  Commandant  dashed  down  the  letter,  and  demanded  of  the  piiestB* 
mob  why  they  had  brought  the  teacher,  and  what  right  had  they  or  their  chief 
to  interfere  about  the  chapel.    The  Governor  had  himself  given  permission  to 
bmld  this  chapel  in  lieu  of  one  the  priest  and  his  tools  had  taken  from  the 
people.    The  priest  has  repeatedly  opposed  the  building  of  this  chapel,  as  I 
have  already  informed  you ;  and  he  instigated  his  followers  to  pull  down  the 
building  whilst  in  course  of  erection. 
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"  When.  I  hMurd  of  thui  aasanlt  on  the  (eoohfir,  I  oroMed  in  my  boat  to  Iiifa, 
to  866  the  Commaadant  about  it.  He  ezpreaaed  Ida  diaaj^probation  at  tbia 
brutality,  but  laid  be  oould  not  puniab  the  peipetraton  inthont  the  direetioii 
of  the  Qovemor.  Mr.  Macfarlaiie  referred  to  oaaeawheare  hebad,  for  yery  trivial 
faults,  aeyerely  poniahed  Proteatant  obiafs  and  nativaa,  and  inquired  whetbw 
blB  power  waa  leatrioted  to  the  Proteetanta.  The  Papists,  however,  were  suf » 
f  ered  to  return  home  to  boaat  of  their  doinga,  and  enoouraged  to  eiteoute  othw 
orders  of  the  kind  from  their  ^tv.  I  wrote  immediately  to  his  EioeUenoy  on 
this  8ul)J6ot,  asl  had  previously  done  on  aooount  of  several  other  suoh  outrages. 
I  have  not  yet  obtained  any  reply. 

"I  hear  that  the  Oomnumdant  has'said  that  the  Ooremer  is  eoming  to  okisa 
■ome  of  our  chapels,  and  put  down  all  our  teacbera.  We  have  none  on  this 
ialand  beyond  what  he  direoted  me  to  obtain.  This  is  oonaistent  with  (oimer  expo* 
rienoe.  Our  complaints  of  grievances  committed  through  these  Soman  Oatholie 
priests  have  generally  been  met  by  some  law  or  arrangement  being  forth« 
with  made  to  sanction  what  th^  have  done,  or  give  them  a  loophole  for  eaoape* 
They  have  only  to  signify,  by  some  outrage,  what  they  wish  done  for  them,  or 
what  they  desire  put  out  of  their  way,  and  they  obtain  their  object  by  a  law 
to  suit  the  purpose.  It  is  plain  that  the  Qovemor  and  priests  are  acting  in  con- 
cert to  expel  the  English  missionaries. 

"  The  Protestant  refugees  from  the  .northern  end  of  this  island  have  made 
another  attempt  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  two  Soman  Catholic  priests  first 
tried  to  turn  the  chief  to  become  a  Papist.  They  sent  for  him  to  the  house  of 
one,  and  used  many  cunning  persuasions  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  religion, 
and  gave^him  to  understand  that  he  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  possession 
of  his  land  if  he  did  not.  When  he  went  to  his  own  district,  he  was  again 
flflsailfld.  by  the  priest  and  his  tool,  the  Papist  chief,  who  had  driven  him  off, 
and  he  was  forbidden  to  hold  his  worship  in  the  district.  £very  insult  and 
annoyance  that  could  be  invented  was  put]  upon  him  and  his  people.  Some 
Papists  were  sent  down  to  prevent  them  holding  any  religious  services.  The 
Papist  chief  also  forbade  the  Protestants  to  go  to  their  own  lands,  but  directed 
them  to  occupy  the  bush  adjacent.  Th^  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  com- 
munication with  other  Protestants.  He  also  ordered  the  women  to  come  and 
labour  for  him,  to  carry  stones  and  gravel  to  form  a  road.  Finding  their 
residence  there  intolerable,  the  Protestants  turned  back  to  their  former 
refuge. 

''A  young  man  from  that  locality  lately  left  the  Popish  commuzxion,  and 
united,  with  some  members  of  his  family,  in  another  district,  and  became  a 
Protestsnt.  A  party  of  Papists  were  sent  oft  (evidently  by  the  priests),  to  force 
him  back.  He  is  now  held  by  this  savage  chief  to  work  on  the  roads  as  a  con- 
vict. This  is  another  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Emperor's  letter  is 
respected.  That  declaration  of  religious  liberty  has  not  yet  been  of  any 
benefit  to  tiiese  people,  and  all  our  appeals  to  the  Governor  are  lareated  with 
contempt. 

* '  Jime  20th.  On  Wednesday,  the  7th,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  regulation  from  the 
Qovemor  respecting  our  teachers.  The  next  day  the  Papist  chief  here,  by  whom 
many  of  the  late  outages  have  been  committed,  summoned  the  other  chiefs  to  an 
audi^ncoi  to  receive  a  notice  from  the  Commandant,  ordeiiag  him  to  remove  all 
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my  teaohers  from  their  work  and  their  homes,  and  convey  them  to  Lifn.  Heihea 
in  a  savage  manner  sent  messages  to  the  teaohers,  ordering  them  to  quit  in- 
stantly their  villages,  and  take  up  their  residence  with  me,  until  ka  ooold  take 
them  to  Idfu.  This  was  astounding  to  us  all.  The  Commandant  entirely 
ignored  any  connection  with  these  teachers,  and  sent  this  order  to  the  chief,  or 
rather,  to  the  Boman  Catholic  priest,  who  must  read  and  transkte  the  letter 
for  the  chief,  as  it  is  written  in  Frendi.  I  saw  the  bhief,  and  requested  him  to 
let  me  see  the  letter  that  authorised  him  to  act  as  he  was  doing.  After  aame 
demur,  he  showed  me  the  letter,  which,  indeed,  directed  him  to  see  that  this 
law  was  executed,  and  to  suspend  all  foreign  teachers  on  the  island.  The  other 
parts  of  the  chiefs  directions  were  apocryphal,  supplied  by  the  priest,  by  whom, 
I  believe,  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  are  directed.  Ajs  our  teachers  here  an 
necessarily  natives  of  Lifu  and  Nengone,  we  are  thus  suddenly  bereft  of  alli 
andlamnot  prepared  to  replace  them  immediately  with  natives  of  this  isle, 
none  being  sufficiently  instructed.  Then  by  the  previous  order  (mentioBed 
before)  no  other  teacher  can  be  apiK>inted  until  the  GK>vemor  has  paid  his  pro- 
mised visit  to  lafu,  and  that  may  never  occur." 

Letteb  fbom  Bev.  S.  MACFABL^ms,  OP  Lifu.    Jxtsb  27th,  1867. 

"  The  enclosed  decisions  of  the  (Governor  may  at  first  sight  appear  toletahlf 
reasonable,  but  we  who  are  on  the  spot  have  no  difficulty  in  peroeiving  toirhst 
they  plainly  tend.  A  Native  teacher  or  pastor  cannot  now  be  located  without 
the  sanction  of  the  (Commandant.  It  does  not  appear  from  this  that  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  sanction ;  upon  interrogating  the  Commandant, 
however,  I  find  that  obtaining  his  sanction  depends — 

''  1st.  Upon  the  Commandanfs  estimate  of  the  teacher's  character; 

'*  2nd.  Upon  the  Commandants  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  or  not  of 
locating  a  teacher  at  the  place  proposed ; 

**  3rd.  Upon  the  will  of  the  chirf. 

'*  When  it  is  remembered  that  ^e  Commandant  makes  no  secret  of  his  desu« 
and  intention  to  put  down  all  Native  teaohers,  you  will  easily  perceive  what 
degree  of  probability  there  is  in  our  obtaining  his  sanction  to  their  location. 

''  These  decisions,  I  fear,  will  be  the  cause  of  serious  disturbances  at  Hare 
and  Uea,  for  which  islands  they  are  doubtless  chiefly  intended.  Theteoohen 
there  have  not  been  nominated  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commandant,  as  at 
Lifu.     The  missiozuuies  have  gone  in  the  usual  way,  except  at  Uea,  where 
half  the  population  are  Boman  Catholics,  and  the  whole  island  placed  noder 
popish  chiefs.    There  the  priests  have  stirred  up  the  worst  passions  of  thor 
followers,  and  the  vilest  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  have  been  the  oon- 
sequence.    They  have  been  driven  from  their  chapels  by  an  aimed  mob,  headed 
by  a  priest,  who,  upon  their  ejection,  immediately  occupied  the  pulpit  and  con- 
ducted the  Boman  Catholic  service  with  his  faithful  followers.    Some  of  their 
religious  edifices  have  been  pulled  dovm  and  the  materials  cast  into  the  sea; 
teachers  have  been  maltreated  in  the  performance  of  their  legitimate  woii, 
and  natives  have  been  murderously  attacked  and  seriously  wounded  opposite  the 
priest's  door ;  their  plantations  have  been  destroyed  and  their  property  seised 
The  Bev.  S.  Ella  and  his  wife  have  been  insulted,  their  property  stokn  and 
destroyed ;  these  misguided  people  have  even  rushed  in  upon  Mr.  £Ila  whilst 
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adodnistering  the  sacrament,  nearly  upset  the  oommunion  table,  dragged  out 
the  teaoherB,  and  laid  yiolent  liands  upon  Mr.  Ella  himself.  It  is  exceedingly 
painfil  to  receive,  as  we  have  done  from  time  to  time,  accounts  of  these  unjust 
and  disgraceful  proceedings,  and  to  see  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
authoHties  here,  either  to  protect  the  innocent  or  punish  the  guilty.  ^^*  ^^ 
lias  written  frequently  detailing  these  persecutions,  and  I  have  had  several 
interviews  with  tiie  Governor  and.the  Ck>mmandant  on  the  subject.  They  profess 
to  have  written  to  the  chiefi9,  blaming  and  threatening  them  with  imprisonment, 
although  the  chiefs,  who  receive  their  communications  through  the  priests, 
boast  that  they  are  actuated  by  (Government  orders.  The  chief  perpetrator  of 
these  outrages  has  recently  been  over  here  to  see  the  Commandant,  who,  instead 
of  punishing  him,  ordered  the  Protestants  here  to  make  a  feast  for  him,  and 
treated  him  with  marked  respect,  had  several  private  interviews  with  him,  and 
sent  him  back  to  Ilea  with  the  enclosed  decisions^  telling  him  to  send  all  the 
Protestant  teachers  from  Ilea  immediately.  The  natives  may  not  be  so  ready 
to  give  up  their  teachers,  at  least  not  to  Am.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  this  will  be 
the  case  at  Mar^,  and  hence  we  may  expect  to  hear  ere  long  of  some  unpleasant 
proceedings  connected  with  these  decisions.'' 

The  favourable  reply  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  a  memorial  pro* 
Bcnted  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Protestant  Christians  in  Lifu  led 
the  Directors  to  hope  that  the  Native  converts  in  Ilea  would  obtain  some 
relief  from  the  oppression  to  which  they,  as  Protestants,  have  been  subject 
from  the  Papist  chiefs  ;*^but  these  hopes  have  not  been  realised.  The  Directors, 
therefore,  in  July  last  memorialised  Lord  Stanley,  the  Chief  Secretary  of 
Government  for  Foreign  AfGedrs,  on  the  subject,  giving  copious  extracts  from 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Ella.  This  memorial  was  favourably  received  by  Lord 
Stanley,  who  has  informed  the  Directors  that  he  has  instructed  Her  Majesty's 
nunister  at  Paris  to  address  such  a  representation  to  the  French  Government 
on  the  subject,  as  his  lordship  trusts  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a 
recurrence  in  Ilea  of  the  proceedings  complained  of,  or  similar  acts  of  violence 
bein^  perpetrated  in  any  island  of  the  Loyalty  Group,  in  which  the  presence 
of  English  missionaries  is  recognised  by  the  French  authorities.  A  second 
memorial,  containing  more  recent  information,  showing  that  persecution  still 
goes  on  unchecked,  has  lately  been  forwarded  to  Lord  Stanley. 
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IV.-CHINA. 

ON  THE  WOBE  OF  FROTESTAKT  MI8BIOK8  IN  THB  BUBAL 

DIBTBIOTS. 

FBOM  A  PAFEB  BY  THB  BSV.  J.  LESS,  OF  TISK-Tfl[nr. 
•  ••••• 

"  I  need  do  little  more  than  remind  yon  of  the  facts  alluded  to.  They  axe 
familiar  to  all  who  know  anything  of  the  present  state  of  China ;  of  tiie  varied 
political,  social,  and  religions  influences  at  work  here,  and  of  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  these  influences  affect  the  operations  of  Protestant  misdonaxies.  Sosne 
of  them  have  their  origin  deep  in  the  cormptions  of  the  human  heart,  and  axe 
ever  awakening  grief  and  anxiety,  even  as  we  think  of  the  best  of  those  who 
have  been  gathered  into  our  Native  churches.    I  would  mention — 

'*  I.  The  unsettled  condition  of  many  parts  of  the  country.  China  has  beea 
well  said  to  be  in  a  chronic  state  of  rebellion.  The  whole  empire  is  oonvnlaed. 
Men  feel  themselves  everywhere  to  be  upon  the  brink  of  a  volcano,  which  rnxf 
at  any  moment  overwhelm  them  in  utter  ruin.  From  various  causes — among 
which  we  can  only  now  name,  as  having  some  relevancy  to  the  matter  in  hand,  ^m 
advent  of  foreign  influence,  which  has  done  much  and  will  do  more  to  break  vp 
the  old  traditions  of  the  people — ^the  ties  which  formerly  bound  sodety  togetlier 
are  behig  loosened,  and  no  one  knows  when  settled  x>eaoe  and  progress  wSl 
return  to  the  land.  No  wonder,  perhaps,  if  shrewd  men  in  many  plaoea  begia 
to  gravitate  towards  what  instinctively  they  feel  to  be  the^strongeat  f oroe«  and 
that  which  must  ultimately  carry  all  before  it. 

**  II.  Another  fact,  which  has  much  to  do  with  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country,  and  is,  indeed,  often  its  cause,  is  the  general  character  of  the  local 
governments.  The  oppression  exercised  by  the  mandarins  as  a  daas  la  pro* 
verbial.  Their  rapacious  oovetousness  is  no  less  so.  In  few  *i»i<^™^—  oaa 
justice  be  obtained  except  at  a  price  which  the  poor  can  ill  afford  to  pay. 
Wealthy  wrongdoers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  only  to  bribe  suffioiently,  and 
they  are  safe.  Even  when  the  magistrate  himself  is  upright,  he  is  so  surrounded 
by  a  hornet-cloud  of  Tamen  villains,  who  must  all  be  feed,  that  the  poor  victim 
of  injustice  has  still  no  chance. 

**  in.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  now  upon  the  jnatioe  or  iiqnatioa  of 
various  laws,  the  singularly  cruel  manner  in  which  they  are  sometijaes  enloioedt 
and  the  a^arently  arbitrary  power  possessed  by  the  magistrates  of  altering, 
adding  to,  or  suspending  them  at  pleasure,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  righteous 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Two  examples  may  be  given.  We  aU 
know  that,  according  to  treaty,  a  certain  rate  of  import  duties  has  been  fixed  by 
the  Imperial  Gt)vemment  upon  aU  foreign  goods  brought  into  the  oountzy,  and 
that  these  duties  are  collected  by  the  foreign  customs  officers  in  its  employ,  and 
paid  into  the  imperial  treasury.  One  would  think  the  goods  should  now  be 
free,  and  so  they  would  be  in  any  other  country  than  China.  But  at  Tien-tan 
(and  I  suppose  elsewhere),  by  special  orders,  thesd  very  goods  are  still  liaUe, 
and  liable,  it  is  said,  to  duties  at  least  double  those  first  paid.  Of  course,  this 
is  called  a  war-tax,  but  it  is  regarded  with  very  bitter  feeling  by  the  people, 
and  it  would  be  a  curious  iuquixy  how  much  of  it  is  really  applied  to  miliftaiy 
purposes. 
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"Itiflparhapfl  imder  similar  proienoes  that  the  offloialB  in  some  of  theoountry 
distriots  have  in  recent  yean  oonaiderably  increased  the  proportion  of  grain 
required  from  the  people  as  land*taz,  or  its  equivalent  in  money.  Whaterer 
"be  the  order  issued  by  the  magistrate,  the  rate  is  raised  by  the  lower  Yamen 
ofSdals,  and  again  by  the  ooUeotors,  all  of  whom  get  their  squeese  ont  of  it ; 
and  when  thus  at  last  the  demand  gets  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  the  peasants  are 
goaded  into  resistanoe,  and  looal  rebellions  arise  like  that  of  the  year  before 
last  in  Shantung.  Fearing  a  like  result  last  year,  the  Viceroy  is  reported  to 
have  directed  that  the  demand  made  should  be  more  moderate,  and  sent  troops 
with  the  ooUeotors. 

**  IV.  The  spirit  of  resistanoe  on  the  part  of  the  people  has  been  considerably 
strengthened  in  many  districts,  by  the  discovery  that  they  can  by  union  do 
much  to  secure  themselvee  from  oppression.  Ordinarily  it  is  easy  enough  to 
keep  in  orderly  subjection  the  myriads  of  villages  which  cover  the  land.  The 
people  are  readily  cowed  before  the  paternal  tyranny  of  their  masters.  But  it 
now  and  then  happens  that  the  officials  are  obliged  to  call  upon  the  people  to 
combine  for  the  general  defence.  The  lesson  thus  leamt  is  apt  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  the  strength  thus  discovered  to  be  turned  in  a  direction  which  the 
authorities  little  expected.  In  some  districts  a  score,  or  sometimes  two  or 
three  score  of  villages  have  become  confederate,  and  combine  against  the  man- 
darins, refusing  alike  just  and  unjust  taxation.  Two  such  confederacies  may 
after  a  time  get  to  fighting  between  themselves,  and  then  comes  the  man- 
darin's opportunity.  It  was  during  a  struggle  of  this  kind  last  year,  that  the 
two  military  mandarins  were  killed,  of  whose  death  we  heard.  A  larger  body 
of  troops  was  sent,  and  the  quasi  rebellion  crushed  by  the  summary  execution 
of  its  leaders. 

**  y.  There  is  a  very  general  impression  existing  among  the  people,  that 
foreigners  can  and  will  afford  them  the  protection  they  need,  alike  from  the 
n^Midty  and  iBJustioe  of  the  Yamens  and  from  the  strong  and  lawless  among 
themselves. 

«  This  impression  is  fast  gaining  ground,  and  we  must  all  have  become  more 
or  less  familiar  with  it.  There  is  an  idea  that  if  they  can  only,  by  any  means," 
beoome  connected  with  foreigners,  they  will  be  saved  from  these  sources  of 
trouble.  Perhaps  some  think  that  we  are  naturally  more  upright  than  their 
oountrymen.  Others,  again,  are  ready  to  seek  our  help  bx  order  to  enable  them 
securely  to  defy  even  the  just  claims  of  their  rulers.  At  any  rate,  numbers,  and 
I  believe  continually  increasing  numbers,  recognise  our  power,  and  are  willing 
to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage. 

"  YL  There  are  also  two  very  important  oiroumstanoes'to  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  such  review  as  we  are  now  making.  One  is  the  rapidly  waning  power 
of  the  different  native  faiths.  I  am  by  no  means  crediting  Christianity  with 
having  produced  this  effect.  I  rather  look  upon  it  as  a  providential  prepara- 
tion for  the  advent  of  the  truth.  Nor  am  I  denying  the  strong  hold  which 
both  Idolatry  in  its  various  forms  and  Confucianism  still  have  upon  the  people. 
Still  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  is  acknowledged  by  many  intdligent 
Chinese,  who  have  often  remarked  upon  it  in  my  hearing.  The  present  state  of  the 
religious  and  philosophic  mind  of  China  finds  parallels  in  the  history  of  many 
other  nations  at  the  epoch  of  their  first  bei&g  brought  into  contact  with 
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Ohiistlaziity.  We  must  all  have  had  opportoidties  of  noticing  how  littifi 
leverence  is  shown  for  the  various  deities,  and  how  xeadily  many  not  only  join 
in  a  langh  at  their  impotency,  but  actually  neglect  altogether  the  preaeanbed 
acts  of  worship.  So  true  is  it  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  has  little  faith  in  its 
creeds,  that  the  universal  complaint  of  Christian  missionaries  is  that  they  axe 
met  by  a  deathlike  stupor,  which  is  harder  to  deal  with  than  the  most  debaang 
sui>er8titions,  and  that  there  would  be  more  reason  for  hope  if  we  were  met  by 
a  vigorous  defence  of  the  systems  we  desire  to  overthrow.  Of  all  thepreYslent 
faiths,  Buddhism  has  undoubtedly  the  largest  number  of  adherents,  and  its 
temples  are  usually  the  largest  and  most  frequented.  But  as  an  educated  man 
said  to  me  one  day,  *  The  tune  of  its  gloiy  is  past  Buddhism  is  already  a 
ruined  faith.'  Language  just  as  strong  might  be  used  even  of  Confucianism 
itself.  Though  still  reverenced  and  defended,  its  code  of  social  morals  has 
now-a-days  but  little  power  over  the  lives  of  man.  Covetousness  and  the  other 
vices  of  the  unregenerate  heart  have  proved  too  strong  for  it.  The  nation,  as 
we  find  it,  is  fast  sinking  into  the  condition  of  a  people  without  any  religion 
ataU. 

''The  advent  of  Christianity  has  for  one  of  its  first  effects  the  hastening  of 
this  process  of  decay.  In  the  great  cities,  while  the  great  heathen  festivals  are 
maintained  by  multitudes  for  puiposes  of  amusement  or  gain,  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  meet  with  families  in  which  no  idols  have  ever  been  kiept.  In 
Peking  especially,  it  is  said  that  there  are  many  such.  Some  men  have  not  for 
years  visited  any  temple  with  the  object  of  worship.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  already  many  others  who  have  heard  enough  in  our  chapels  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  who  have  actually  relinquished  it, 
though  without  adopting  a  purer  faith.  Probably  the  e^^oisiveness  of  idol 
worship,  joined  with  the  extreme  poverty  of  large  masses  of  the  people,  will 
become  one  of  the  great  agents  in  its  overthrow  in  the  rural  districts.  YiUages 
could  be  named,  consisting  of  sixty  or  seventy  families,  all  very  poor,  which  hava 
been  wont  to  spend  in  years  gone  by  as  much  as  150  tads  per  annum  in  incense  and 
paper  for  burning.  Now,  all  this,  connected  with  the  non-existence  of  caste,  and 
the  absence  of  any  civil  or  social  disabilities  arising  from  a  change  of  faith,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  purpose  of  these  remarks.  It  helps  to  explain  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  large  numbers  are  seen  to  break  away  from  heathen  associa- 
tions. It  may  be  readily  believed  that  not  a  few  are  glad  to  be  freed  from  the 
pecuniary  demands  of  idolatry.  In  a  multitude  of  cases  the  man  finds  himsdf 
the  better  for  the  change.  He  is  relieved  from  an  expensive  burden.  Yeiy 
likely  he  by  no  means  realizes  that  Christianity  will  make  far  greater  demands 
upon  him,  and  the  discovery  that  it  does  so  may  drive  him  away  from  it.  Tet 
an  intellectual  conviction,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  truth  of  its  great 
cardinal  facts  will  help  the  change.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  any 
heart-faith.  There  may,  or  there  may  not  be.  In  a  nugority  of  oases,  alas !  I 
believe  it  to  be  wanting.  And  then  the  question  arises :  In  what  light  an 
these  men  to  be  regarded,  and  how  are  they  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Church  P 
I  am  convinced  that  more  rapidly  than  we  are  aware  of  this  class  of  men  is 
springing  into  existence — ^men  who  know  enough  of  Bible  truth  on  the  one 
hand  to  have  forsaken  idolatry,  and  on  the  other  to  shrink  from  a  con* 
f  ession  of  Christ  with  all  the  natural  enmity  of  the  human  heart.    ▲  dass  at 
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onoe  the  most  hopeful,  and  yet  the  most  hopeless,  they  are  to  no  small  extent 
the  result  of  the  so-called  fruitless  preadhing  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Many 
of  them  get  into  our  churches  for  a  time,  but  they  do  not  stay.  Their  character 
is  in  many  respects  like  that  of  the  large  mass  of  our  home  congregations.  Of 
*what  use  is  it  to  talk  to  them  of  the  evils  of  heathenism,  and  so  forth  ?  They 
know  and  feel  all  this.  But,  oh,  if  by  a  mighty  outpouring  of  spiritual  power 
we  could  melt  their  flinty  souls,  and  draw  them  to  the  Saviour  I  It  is  the  old, 
old  cry  of  human  helplessness.    We  need  *  the  tongue  of  fire.' " 

*     [To  he  continued,) 


v.— MELBOURNE,     SOUTH     AUSTRALIA. 

:  BBIEF  MEMOnt  OF  MBS.  EOBEBT  SMITH, 

Thb  wife  of  Bobert  Smithy  Esq.,  of  St.  Eilda,  Melbourne,  is  no  more,  and  in 
her  death  the  cause  of  Missions  sustains  a  severe  loss.  In  August  last,  while 
superintending  some  work  in  the  garden,  to  which  the  South  Sea  Islands  owe 
BO  much,  she  caught  a  cold,  which  resulted  in  congestion  of  the  liver  and 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  A  friend  who  was  much  with  her  during  her 
illness  describes  her  suflerings  to  have  been  very  great,  but  not  a  murmur  was 
allowed  to  escape  her  Hps.  No  doubt  or  trouble  seemed  to  disturb  her — she 
was  content  either  to  live  or  die ;  and  though  so  genuine  and  conscientious 
and  devoted  in  her  life,  she  only  and  wholly  trusted  in  the  merits  of  her 
Saviour.  With  this  pure  and  calm  faith  she  entered  the  presence  of  her  Lord, 
and  upon  the  ei^'oyment  of  her  reward. 

Her  funeral  took  place  on  September  3rd,  when  her  remains  were  conveyed 
to  the  church  at  St.  Eilda,  which  was  completely  filled.  The  devotional  parts 
of  the  service  were  conducted  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  Beer,  and  the  funeral  oration 
delivered  by  the  Bev.  Alexander  Gosman.  On  leaving  the  church  a  large 
company  of  mourners  and  friends  followed  to  the  Melbourne  Cemetery,  where 
lie  so  many  of  the  great  and  good,  whose  lives  have  borne  such  precious  fruit 
in  the  sunny  land  of  the  south. 

Of  her  character  and  work  much  need  not  be  said,  as  a  fuller  notice  of  her 
life  will  probably  appear.  Her  hospitality  and  kindliness  of  heart  are  among 
the  treasured  memories  of  many  who  are  labouring  for  Christ  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  In  Victoria  and  elsewhere  she  was  known  as  being  in  a  special 
sense  a  friend  of  Missions,  always  giving  with  a  liberal  hand  to  their  support, 
and  never  wearying  in  her  advocacy  of  their  claims.  The  writer  well  remembers 
the  deep  impression  which  her  earnestness  made  upon  biTn  on  the  occasion  of 
his  introduction 'to  her  some  years  ago;  and  since  then  he  has  had  many 
facilities  for  knowing  that  she  has  never  suffered  to  escape  her  any  opportunity 
for  pleading  the  cause  of  Missions,  or  for  inducing  others  to  employ  themselves 
in  the  furtherance  of  her  noble  enterprise.    A  friend  writes,  ''  I  need  not  tell 

you  how  much  we  in  St.  Ealda  miss  her.    Mrs.  B and  I  have  lost  a  dear 

and  much  esteemed  friend.  The  loss  to  the  Church  and  Missions  will  be  long 
felt,  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  replace.'' 
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VI.— NOTES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

1.  BEPARTtTBX  OF  MtssiOKAiirES.— The  ordination  of  Mr.  Jamea  Thoimaa»  of 
Oheshunt  College,  took  place  at  Narbertli,  South  Wales,  on  the  20th  August, 
and  was  oonducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fairbrother,  one  of  the  Home  Secretaries,  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Paull,  of  Bomsey,  the  Bey.  J.  Morris,  of  Bristol,  and  other  ministers. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  appointed  to  Shanghae,  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  English  CShnxeh, 
and  also  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society.  l(r.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  left  for 
Shanghae  on  the  9th  October ;  on  which  day  also  the  Bey.  J.  Foreman  and 
Mrs.  Foreman,  who  are  returning  to  British  Qniana,  sailed  in  the  Setting  Grofee, 
The  Bey.  A.  Lindo  left  in  the  mail  steamer,  on  the  16th  Noyember,  on  his 
return  to  Jamaica. 

2.  Death  of  Mrs.  Oroak.— On  the  19th  September,  1866,  the  Bey.  S.  Organ 
and  Mrs.  Organ  left  this  country  for  Madras,  and  on  arriyal  entered  earnestly 
on  Christian  work  in  that  city.  But  the  term  of  serrioe  allotted  to  Mrs.  Organ 
was  but  short.  Before  one  year  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  sailing,  and  aooo 
after  the  birth  of  an  infant,  yeiy  marked  signs  of  consumption  appeared,  which 
led  her  medical  adyisers  to  recommend  her  immediate  return  to  England  by 
the  oyerland  route.  This  was  attempted;  but  disease  deyeloped  itself  so 
rapidly  in  the  Bed  Sea  and  in  Egypt,  that  on  the  20th  October,  soon  after 
leaying  Alexandria,  she  entered  into  rest,  leaying  her  distressed  husband  and 
motherless  child  to  go  on  alone  to  England,  where  they  amyed  on  the  31st 
October. 

3.  Death  of  the  Bev.  H.  C.  Williamson.— In  April  1863,  two  brothers, 
Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Honry  C.  Williamson,  were  ordained  together  at  Edin- 
burgh— ^thd  one  designated  to  China,  the  other  temporarily  to  Jamaica,  with 
the  yiew  of  ultimately  labouring  in  China. .  Mr.  H.  C.  Williamson  proceeded 
to  Jamaica,  and  after  two  years  of  service  returned  to  England  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  enter  on  work  in  China ;  but  as  the  state  of  his  health  did  not 
warrant  this,  he  was  appointed  to  labour  in  the  salubrious  climate  of 
Dysselfldorp,  in  South  Africa.  Notwithstanding  this  fayourable  i>osition  as  to 
climate,  disease  early  in  this  year  showed  itself  in  all  the  usual  symptoms  of 
consumption,  and  he  therefore,  under  medical  certificate,  left  for  England, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  23rd  July.  For  a  time  after  his  return,  his  health 
improved,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery,  but  he  suddenly  beoams 
much  worse  and  died  on  the  18th  Kovember. 

Notice. — A  Pitdlio  MBETma  to  inaugurate  the  formation  of  a  Yottko  Men's 
Auxiliary  to  the  Loitoon  Missionary  Society  .will  be  held  in  Exeter  HaH, 
on  Thursday  Evening,  December  5th,  at  eight  o'clock,  p.m.  Samitel  Morlet, 
Esq.,  will  preside.  Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  the  Bey.  Br.  Edmond,  Ber. 
Wm.  Morley  Punshon,  Bey.  John  Stoughton,  and  Bey.  B.  W.  Dale,  of  Bir- 
mingham. Doors  open  to  the  public  at  half -past  seven.  ToUKO  ilen  are 
specially  invited. 
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YII.-COKTBIBITTIOHS. 

Trm  17tt  September  to  Utk  Oeioher,  1867. 


JVitaMOiUf^M  lyiM.      Mr.  I  8l0ugh,  ditto  ...................  Si  17  0 

lidbenl&Md OHO  


Jftmtnn,  FontnMol.  Oon- 
tribattona 10  17  A 

ifgtitidL  Mrs.  BecMle,'  for 

Native  Teaoher » fl  18  fl 

<Ht9r9St,Marp,  Oontrlba- 

a  tloiu.........„ 714  0 

Prttton,  Avzlliary. 
Oa  Amount, 

N  1    0 

11    I 


Elnshk.... 
Jffsetwood 
>fefto« ... 


jShKldlMMrtA. 

IM^ 

UpptmUl 


LenBipaiiiM 


lU   1 

4 

.  S19 
.11  17 

1 
S 

ISIS 
.   Oil 

7 
0 

IS   S 

7 

Mt«  Jmms  mSTbiq. 


!•••••»»*• 


10  IB   0 


Sewr^rough,       AnxUUrr. 
OaAoounnt..... ... 80  7  10 

8eak«m  BarB&tir,  Oontrl- 
bttUoni 1 17  1 

SMefUU    ABd    AiUreim, 
AuzUtaiy.  On  Aeeounr...  60  0  0 


Skiirharm*  OOBtrlbaftioDi...  tiiio 
mXMk,  ditto too 


SmHhwMt,  ditto 


IS  IS  0 


5iUfb£ir.  Auxiliary. 

Bieet49 ~ m  10  IS  0 

Matttworth S   S  0 

Iptwich.   Crown  Straet U   0  2 

Do.        Mcholot  Street. ..  7«  IS  10 
Stovmmrlsti  7  0  1 

litis  0 

Sunderland.  Paweett  Street 
Coniribnilona S4  til 

Tndeffar.  Hon.  Contrlbu- 
tkona t  n   1 

TunMdfft  ITtfflt.  Ladiee' 
Hitaionarf  Aseodatton  ...  10  It  4 

W9at  Bromwick*  Ebeneter 
UhapeL  On  Acoount tO  0  0 

Weimoutk,  Glonoetter 
Onapel.  On  Aeoount.. 9  0  0 

Wiwtbomt,    Contilbotlone  7  it  4 

Wotvtrhampton,  Qneen 
Street  AuxUiaiy.  Ouutrl- 
batlone S7  10  0 


lOOTLANI). 

Avock,     ^   CongreRationel 
OhurebContritiutione ,  11  ISi 


WorentfnMrf,  Anzlliarr. 
Uoutributlona til  S  0 

WALKS. 

Btynmawr,  Brecon.  Con- 
trtbuUooa  4  0  4 

Niwport,  PembroVeshlre. 
L«i(ricy  of  the  late  Mra. 
Mary  Urlfflthi IS   0  0 

Wtlehpool,  Contrlbatlons...  e  16  o 


l>«iA*</».  Bait Uni»ed Pros-,  ^^ 

byterlan  Cvngregatton ......  IS  0  0 

EditAurak,  United  Preebf- 

terian  Btudenti  'Jbeoloisl-^^  ^  ^ 

oal  Uoll.  for  Madagatto^...000  0  0 


BiUnfhurgh,  Contrlbntlona  10  0  0 


Buntlif.     P«H»h    Chnrith. 
Oouulbatlotti  8  0  0 


Nairn.         OongregatlonM 

uhnreh 4  0  0 

United  Preabyterian Church  4  0  0 

Ketabliahed  uhureh 4  0  0 

IS  0  0 


IliELAND. 

Jhngffal.    The  Late  Mlat 
Sarah  Walker 100  0  0 


FOBBIGH  SOOISTIVS. 

Otlpk.    Canada.    Oontrt- 
bulloni 20   0   0 


AUSTRALIA. 

Tietoria.  Collected  by  Mrs. 
Kubark  Broltli.  for  Mra. 
CreB(h*B  School.  Mare 18  0  0 

Brighicn.  Congregational 
Church  CoUectione 7  IS  7 


VllL-OOHXaiBUTIOHS. 

From  October  llth,  to  November  16^A,  1807. 


LONDON. 

>n  Mills.  1 

_    uda  the  u-_ 

deaey 809  0  0 


J.  nemlngton  Mills,  Kvq. 
M.I'.,  towarda  the  deft 


George  F.  White ,  Biq to  0  o 

Boelety  for  Promoting  7e« 
male  Bdneatlon  tn  the 
Baat.     For  Mre.  Porter, 

CuHdapnh .^ 10   3  0 

For  Mite  lUee.  Bangalore  ...  10  0  0 
For  Mra.  Jeganadh:tm S  0  0 


Miat  Botton  mmmm.m.m.m«..m..  S  o  0 

••  mCZm    •••••••••••••••••Me*«*Mv*ee«      3     0     0 


If  r.  Oorrie,  for  Mard ...........  110 

Mra.Oorrie,  ditto 110 

Mr.  A. Corrie,  ditto ^.......  i   l   0 

Mr.a.OUver'iBox Oli  8 

ATolre  f fom the"  Duff"  ...   0   t  t 
S.tio/or  the  Neir.Ship.........  0  t  0 

Tonng  Men'!  Aasoelatton. 

Mr.B.B.Hall,Oannoek J   1   0 

A  Friend ..„ 10  0 


Blfhop»ffate  CJtapet.  On  Ae- 
Cuunt 0   0   0 

Borough  Road  Congmga" 
tUmal  Church,  Cuatribu- 
tloui 14   0 


CambenMtt        AuxUiarg, 
u>tttrlbutiona 78  18  S 


Eating.  Legaey  of  the  late 
Mr.J.WouT... 5   0  0 

Bliham,  Contribullono 40  8  0 

F«tt»r  Lant  Chapef,  Con- 
tributioua »   7  0  0 

SomMV  Park  Chaptl,  On 
Aeoount 14  19   0 


Uoxton  Aeademw    Chaptl. 
Auxiliary.   On  Accwunt  ...  10  0  0 

ilarfhorougk  Chaptf.   Auz* 
Uiary.   OnAeonaut II  S   I 

UiddteUm  Road  Chapel.  On 
Aeoount 6  7  0 

MUt  SAd  If  em  Town  Chapel 
On  AceounS It  8  5 


ttorUake.   Sheen  Yale  Oha- 
pel.  contribuilona IS  11   6 

Richmond  AnxiHarp.    On 
Aeoount 7  10   0 

Surrep  Chdpel.  On  Aeoonnt  to  o  io 


OOU.VTRT. 
Aeton  Burneil,  T.  J 


••»*t«««t«e** 


Alfireton,  Contrlbntlona 
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Ssmoan  Mission — South  Seas   666 

Madagascar  668 

SoothAfriea    671 

Notes  of  the  Month  672 

Missionary  Contributions 674 

Deoember — 

I>espatcb  to  the  West  Indian  Mis- 
sions  « 715 

South  Africa  721 

Loyalty  Group  Mission 724 

China    728 

Melbourne— Brief   Memoir    of   Mr. 

Robert  Simth 731 

Notes  of  the  Month   732 

Missionary  Contributions 733 


POETBAJTS  OF  MINISTERS. 


January— The  Veiy  Bev.  H.  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ganterbury. 

Febbuaby — Rev.  William  Qaert,  London. 

March — Bev.  H.  L.  Bjnmea,  B.A.,  Kingston,  Snirey. 

April — ^Ber.  James  Hoghes  Morgan,  Leeds. 

May — Bev.  Bobert  Vaughan,  D.D.,  London. 

June— Bey.  F.  EL  Marling,  Toronto,  Canada  West. 

July— Ba-Tsi-Lain-Gia,  Madagascar. 

August — Bev.  J.  Sidney  Hall,  London. 

SxPTXMBEB— Bev.  Andrew  McFarlane,  D.D.,  Greenock. 

OcroBBBr-Bev.  James  Bedell,  Manchester. 

NovsMBBB — Bev.  David  Martin,  Oxford. 

Dbckmbbr— Bev.  Charles  Chapman,  M.A.,  Bath. 


DknJAMIK  PaBI>ON,   PrINTBB,   PATBBWOSr^M  Row,   LOMDOX. 


